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PROLOGUE. 

cr^  WO  houjholds^  both  alike  in  dignity^ 

-^       In  fair  Verona^  {where  we  lay  our  fcenc) 

From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny ; 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  thefe  two  foei^ 

A  fair  of  Jiar-crojl  lovers  lake  their  life ; 
IVhofe  mif  adventured  piteous  overth'ows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents*  ftrife. 
^he  fearful  paffage  of  their  death-marked  love^ 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parent s*  rage. 
Which  but  their  children^  end  nought  could  remove j 

Is  now  the  two  hours*  traffick  of  our  ftage : 
The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 
TVhat  here  fhall  mifs,  our  toil  fhall  Jlrive  to  mend  *. 


•  This  prologue  after  the  firft  copy  wr.s  publiflied  in  1597, 
received  icvcral  alterations,  both  in  refped  of  corrednefs  and 

veriification. -The  play  was  firft  performed   by  the  Right 

Honourable  the  Lord  of  Hun/Jon  his  /er<vants,     SteeVENS, 


A  2  Perfons 


Perfons  Reprefented. 

F.SC  AlaJJ  S,  Prince  If  Ferotia. 

Paris,  Kin/man  to  the  Prince. 

Mont2iffle,')  Heads'  of  two  Houfes^   at  variance  'xitb 

Capulct,     J      each  other. 

Romeo,  Son  to  Alontague. 

Mercutio,  7  77  .    j     r  r> 

Tybalt,  Kinftnan  to  Capulet. 
An  old  Ma^,  his  Conjin. 
Friar  Lawrence,  a  Francifcan. 
Friar  John,  of  the  fame  order. 
Balthafar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 

r^  cf        I  *^^^^'^^^^-^  ^^  Capulet. 

Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

Three  Muficians. 

Peter. 

hady  Montague,  IVife  to  Montague. 

Lady  Capulet,  Wife  to  Capulet. 

Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulety  in  love  with  Romeo. 

Nurfe  to  Juliet. 

CHORUS — Page^  BoytoParis^  anOfficer^  anApotbecatj. 

Citizens  of  Verona,  feveral  Alen  and  fVomen^  relations 
to  both  HoufeSy  Majktrs^  Guards^  Watch^  and  other 
Attendants. 


The  S  C  E-  N  E,    in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  a5l  is  in 
Mantua  •,  during  all  the  reft  of  the  play  at  Verona. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET^ 


A  C  T     L        S  G  E  N  E     !• 

A      STREET. 

Enter  Sampfon  and  Gregory ^  two  fervants  of  Capulet. 

Sampson. 

GREGORY,  on  my  word,  *  we'll  not  cany  coals. 
Greg.  No,  for  then  we  ftiall  be  colliers. 
Sam.  \  mean,  an*  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 
Greg.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of 
the  collar. 

*  The  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  foundrd,  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  true  one.  It  was  originally  publidied  by  an  anonymous 
Italian  novelliil  in  1549  at  Venice,  and  again  in  1553  at  the 
fame  place.  The  firlt  edition  of  BandelIo*s  work  appeared  a 
year  later  than  the  lall  of  thefe  already  mentioned.  Pierre 
Boiileau  copied  it  with  alterationsr  and  additions.  Belleforeil 
adopted  it  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  collection  1596  ;  but  very 
probably  fome  edition  of  it  yet  more  ancient  hacl  found  its  way 
abroad  ;  as  in  this  improved  ftate  it  was  tranflated  intoEnglifli, 
and  publiflied  in  an  odavo  volume  1562,  but  without  a  name. 
On  this  occafion  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  poem. entitled.  The 
tragicall  Hijlorie  of  Romcus  and  Juliet,  The  laft-mentioned 
of  thefe  pieces  our  author  has  fo^minutely  followed,  that  he  has 
occafionally  borrowed  even  fentiments  and  cxprcllions.  The 
fame  ftory  is  found  in  Tbe  Palace  of  PUafure. :  but  Shakcfpcarc 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  at  all  indebted  to  fuch  a  faint  idea 
of  it  as  is  conveyed  by  Painter's  Epitome.  Stanyhurft,  the 
tranllator  of  Virgil  in  1582,  enumerates  Julietta  among  his 
heroines,  in  a  piece  which  he  calls  an  Epitaph,  or  Commune 
Defunttorum.  And  it  appears  (as  Mr.  Farmer  has  obfervcd) 
from  a  pafTage  in  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities,  that  the 
flor)'had  likewifebeen  tranflated  by  another  hand.    Stueveks. 

*  *weUl  not  carry  coals,]  Dr.  V/arburton  very  juftly  obfcrves, 
that  this  was  a  phrafe  formerly  in  ufe  to  iignify  t/j£  Leuriitg  hrnries ; 

A  3  but 
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Sam.  I  ftrike  quickly,  being  mov^d. 

Greg.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  mov'd  to  ftrike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  Houfc  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Greg.  To  move,  is  to  ftir-,  and  to  be  valiant,  is 
to  ftand  to  it :  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov*d,  thou 
runn*ft  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  Houfe  fhall  move  me  to 
ftand:  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's. 

Greg.  That  Ihews  thee  a  weak  flave-,  fortheweakeft 
>  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True,  and  therefore  women,  being  the  weaker 
veflels,  are  ever  thruft  to  the  wall: — therefore  I  will 
pufti  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and  thruft  his 
maids  to  the  wall. 

Greg.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  mafters,  and  us 
their  men. 

Sam.  'I'is  all  one,  I  will  (hew  myfelf  a  tyrant :  when 
I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  ^  cruel  with  the 
maids ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

but  as  he  has  given  no  inflances  in  fupport  of  his  declaration, 
I  thought  it  neccfl'ary  to  fubjoin  the  following  : 

Na(h,  in  his  Havf  ^vith  you  to  Saffron  Walden^  I595>  ^^X^, 
"  Wc  will  bear  no  &cks^   I  warrant  you."     So  Skelton, 

*'  * You,  I  fay,  Julian, 

•*  VVyll  you  leare  no  coles?'* 
So  in  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida^  injd  part,  1602,  **  Htf 
"  has  had  wrong,  and  if!  were  he,  I  ^ould  hear  no  coks^ 
So,  in  Lww  Tricks^  or,  IVbo  ^-would  han;e  thought  it  ?  a  comedy, 
.  by  John  Day,  1608,  "  I'll  carry  coals  an  you  will,  no  horns.'* 
Again,  in  MciyDcy^  a  comedy  by  Chapman,  16 10,  **  You 
•*  mutt  fwear  by  no  man's  beard  but  your  own,  for  that  may 
•*  breed  a  qurirrti:  above  all  things,  you  mull  f^rry  no  coals,'* 
And  again  in  the  fame  play,  *•  Now  my  ancient  being  a  man 
^*  of  an  un-coal'carryiug  fpirit,  &c."  Again,  in  B.  Jonfon's 
E^jery  Man  out  of  bis  Humoury  **  Here  comes  one  that  will 
**  carry  coals ;  ergo,  will  hold  my  dog."  And  laltly,  in  the  poet's 
own  Hen.  V.  "  At  Calais  they  ftole  a  fireOiovcl;  I  knew  by 
"  that  piece  of  fcr vice  the  men  would  r^zr/;;?  fo^i/j."  Steevens. 
^  cruel  iL'ith  the  maids.]  The  firil  folio  reads  .ci*vil  with  the 
maids.    Johnson.— -So  docs  (he  4to,  1609.     Stesveks. 

Greg. 
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Gre^.  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads*, take  it  in  what  fenfe  thou  wilt. 

Greg.  They  muft  take  it  in  fenfe,  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  ftiall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  Hand : 
and,  'tis  known,  I  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flefh. 

Greg.  *Tis  well  thou  art  not  fifh  •,  if  thou  hadft,  thou 
hadft  been  Poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool;  here  comes  of 
the  Houfe  of  the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abram  and  Baltbafar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Greg.  How  ?  turn  thy  back  and  run  ? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Greg.  No,  marry :  I  fear  thee  !■ 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  fides ;  let  them 
begin.  ^ 

Greg.  I  will  frown,  as  I  pafs  by;  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  lift. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  + 1  will  bite  my  tnumb  at 
them ;  which  is  a  difgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 

*  /  fwill  hite  my  thumb  at  them ;  ivhich  is  a  difgrace  to  them^ 
if  they  hear  //.]  So  it  fignifies  in  Randolph's  Mufes  Looking- 
Gh/sy  aa  3,  fc.  3,  p.  45. 

Orgy/us.    **  To  bite  his  thumb  at  n^e. 
Argus.       **  Why  (hould  not  a  man  bite  his  thumb  ? 
Ofgylus.    "  At  me?    were  I  fconi'd,    to  fee  men  bite 
their  thumbs ; 
"  Rapiers  and  daggers,  &c."       Dr.  Gray. 
Dr.   Lodge,  in  a  pamphlet  called  Wits  Mi/erie,  &c.   1596, 
has  this  pafTage.     "  Behold  next  I  fee  Contempt  marching  forth, 
"  giving  mee  the  Jico   luith  his  thombe  in  his   mouth, ^^     In    a 
tranflation   from  Stephens's  Apology  for   Herodotus^    in   1607, 
page  142,  I  meet  with  thefe  words :  "  It  is  faid  of  the  Italians, 
**  if.  they  Qj:ice  bite  their  finger* s  ends  in  a  threat ning  manner^ 
**  God  knows,  if  they  fet  upon  their  enemies  face  to  race,  it  is 
"  becaufe  they  cannot  aflail  them  behind  their  backs.'*    Per- 
haps Jonfon  ridicules  this  paflage  in  R.  and  I.  in  his  AVou  Inn  : 
"  Huff,  How  fpill  it  ? 
**  Spill  it  at  me? 
•«  Tip.  I  reck  not,  but  I  fpill  it.**    Steevens. 

A  4  Abr. 
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Ahr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  Sir  ? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb.  Sir. 

Ahr.  Do  you  bite  you  thumb  at  us,  Sir  ? 

Sam.  Is  the  law  on  our  fide,  if  I  fay,  ay  ? 

Greg.  No. 

Sam.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you.  Sir; 
but  I  bite  my  thumb.  Sir. 

Greg.  Do  .you  quarrel.  Sir? 

Abr.  Quarrel,  Sir?  no.  Sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do.  Sir,  I  am  for  you ;  I  ferve  as  good 
a  man,  as  you. 

Ahr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  Sir. 

^  Enter  Benvolio. 

.  Greg.  Say,  better.  Here  comes  one  of  my  matter's 
kinfmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better.  Sir. 

Ahr.  You  lye. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remember 
thy  fwafhing  blow  ^.  [^hey  fight. 

Ben.  Part,  fools ;  put  up  your  fwords ;  you  know 
not  what  you  do. 

Enter  Tyhalt. 

^yh.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  thefe  heartlels 
hinds  ? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do.  but  keep  the  peace  •,  put  up  thy  fword. 
Or  manage  it  to  part  thefe  men  with  me. 

Tyh.  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace !      I  hate 
the  word 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  dice: 
Have  at  thee,  coward. 

'  Ent,'r  Ben'ViUc.']  Much  of  this  fcene  is  added  fincc  the  firft 
edition  ;  but  probably  by  Shakeipcare,  fince  we  find  it  in  that 
of  the  year  1599.     Pope. 

^  thy  fivajhing  bloiv.'\  J'^nfon  ufcs  this  exprcflion  \n\i\s Staple 
for Ncivj.    "  1  do  con t'cl b  a  j Majhing  bhiM ."     SxtEVENs. 

Enter 
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Enter  three  or  four  citizens  with  clubs. 

Cit.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partifans  !  ftrike !   beat  them 
down ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets !  down  with  the  Montagues ! 

Enter  old  Capulet  in  his  gown^  and  lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noife  is  this  ? — ^  Give  me  my  long 
fword,  ho ! 

La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch ! — Why  caU  you  for 
a  fword  ? 

Cap.  My  fword,  I  fay !  old  Montague  is  come. 
And  flouriihes  his  blade  in  fpight  of  me. 

Enter  old  Montague^  and  lady  Montague. 

Mon.  Thou  villain,  Capulet Hold  me  not, 

let  flie  go. 
La.'  Mon.  Thou  flialt  not  ftir  one  foot  to  feck  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince^  "jvith  atteiidants. 

Prin.  Rebellious  fubjefts,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-ftained  ftcel  — 
Will  they  not  hear  ? — what  ho !'  you  men,  you  beads. 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  iflliing  from  your  veins ; 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  thofe  'oloody  liands 
Throw  your  mif-tempcr'd  weapons  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  fentcncc  of  your  moved  prmcc. 
Three  civil  broils,  bred  ot  an  airy  word, 

'  Give  me  my  long  f^word.^  The  long  fi.vorci  was  the  fword 
ufed  in  war,  which  was  10.110:11x1^5  wiwlded  witii  b^/u\  ii^iiuj.. 
John  so::. 

I'his  long  /-v  rJ  IS  mentlonevi  In  Th^  Cor^crrhf  a  ccmedy  by 
Beaumont  and  P'ictch  r,  where  the  juftice  fay.,  ' 

**  Take  their  C'-'nft'fn^MiG,  :inl  my  Lug  f-j^orJ ; 

••  icannot  tell  what  danger  %ve  may  meet  with."    Steevexs. 

By 
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By  thee,  old  Capulet  and  Montague, 

Have  thrice  difturb'd  the  quiet  ot  our  ftreets  j 

And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Caft  by  their  grave,  befeeming,  ornaments. 

To  wield  old  partizans,  in  hands  as  old,      % 

Cankred  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankred  hate  j 

If  ever  you  difturb  our  llreets  again. 

Your  lives  ftiall  pay  the  forfeit  or  the  peace. 

For  this  time,  all  the  reft  depart  away : 

You,  Capulet,  fhall  go  along  with  me ; 

And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 

To  know  our  further  pleafure  in  this  cafe. 

To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment  place : 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[Exeunt  Prince^  Capulet^  fc?r. 

La.  Mon.  "Who  fet  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ? 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 
' ,    Ben.  Here  were  the  fervants  of  your  adverfary. 
And  yours,  clofe  fighting,  ere  I  did  approach : 
I  drew  to  part  them ;   in  the  inftant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepared ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears. 
He  fwung*  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hifs*d  him  in  fcorn. 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrufts  and  blows. 
Came  more  and  niore,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
*Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.  O  where  is  Romeo !  Saw  you  him  to-day  ? 
Right  glad  am  I,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worfliipp'd  fun 
Peer'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  Eaft, 
A  troubled  mind  drove  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  fycamour. 
That  weftward  rooteth  from  the  city  fide. 
So  early  walking  did  I  fee  your  fon. 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  ftole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 
I,  meafuring  his  affedlions  by  my  own,. 

That 
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•  That  moft  arc  bufied  when  they  are  moft  alone, 
Purfued  my  humour,  not  purfuing  his ; 

'  And  gladly  fhunn'd,  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

M?».  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  feen 
With  tears  augmenting  the  frefh  morning-dew, 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  fighs : 
But  all  fo  foon  as  the  all-chearing  fun 
Should,  in  the  furtheft  Eaft,  begin  to  draw 
The  Ihady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed  -, 
Away  from  light  fteals  home  my  heavy  fon. 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himfelf ; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  day-light  out. 
And  makes  himfelf  an  artificial  night.    .     i 
Black  and  portentous  muft  this  humour  prove, 
Unlefs  good  counfel  may  the  caufe  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  caufe  ? 

Mon,  I  neither  knoW  it,  nor  can  learn  it  of  him. 

»  Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  myfelf,  and  many  other  friends : 
But  he,  his  own  affeftions'  counfellor. 
Is  to  himfelf — I  will  not  fay,  how  true — 
But  to  himfelf  fo  fecret  and  fo  clofe. 
So  far  from  founding  and  difcovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm. 
Ere  he  can  fpread  his  fweet  leaves  to  the  air, 

*  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  fame. 

Could 


*  That  mcft  are  hujted,  &c.]  Edition  1 597.  InfteaJ  of  whlcli 
it  is  iji  the  other  edition  thus : 

by  my  own. 

Which  then  moll  fought,  where  moft  might  not  be  found. 
Being  one  to  many  by  my  weary  felf, 
Purfued  my  humour,  &c.         Pope. 

•  And glaMy  JhunnJy  &c,]  The  ten  lines  following,  not  in 
edition  1597>   but  in  the  next  of  1599.     Pope. 

'  Ben.  Ila've ycu  importttndy  &c.]  Thefc  two  fpceches  alfo 
omitted  in  edition  1597,  but  infcrted  in  1599.     Pope. 

*  Or  dedicAts  his  beauty  to  the  fame,\  Whfn  we  come  to  con- 
iidtfr,    that    there  is  fome  power  elfe  belidei  balmy  air.  t^at 

brings 
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Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  forrows  grow. 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo, 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes.  So  pleafe  you,  ftep  afide, 
rU  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  deny'd. 

Mon.  I  would,  thou  wert  fo  happy  by  thy  flay 
To  hear  true  fhrift. — Corne,  Madam,  lets  away. 

[Exeunt. 

Ben.  Good-morrow,  coufm. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  fo  young  ? 

Ben.  But  new  ffruck  nine. 

Rem.  Ay  me !  fad  hours  feem  long. 
Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  fo  faft  ? 

Ben.  It  was. — What  fadnefs  lengthens  Romeo's  hours  ? 

Rem.  Not  having  that,  which,  having,  makes  them 
fhort. 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out 

Ben.  Of  love  ? 

Rofh.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  fo  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  fo  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof ! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whofe  view  is  muffled  ftill. 
Should,  without  eyes,  fee  path-ways  ^  to  his  will ! 

Where 

brings  forth,  and  makes  the  tender  buds  fpread  themfeJves,  I  do 
not  think  it  improbable  that  the  poet  wrote. 

Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  Sun. 
Or,  according  to  the  more  obfolete  Spelling,  Sufrne  ;  which 
.  brings  it  nearer  to  the  traces  of  the  corrupted  text.  Theob. 
I  cannot  but  fuipecl  that  fome  lines  are  loft,  which  connecled 
this  fimile  more  clofely  with  the  foregoing  fpeech ;  thefe  lines, 
if  fuch  there  were,  lamented  the  dangtr  that  Romeo  will  die 
of  his  melancholy,  before  his  virtues  or  abilities  were  known 
to  the  world.     Johnson. 

^  —  to  lis  ijuill/]  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and  after  him  Dr.  War- 
burton,  read,  to  his  ///.  The  prefent  reading  ha^  fome  ob- 
icurrity ;   the  meaning  may  he,  that  Jove  finds  out  means  to 

purfuc 
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Where  fhall  we  dine  ? — O  me !— What  fray  was  here? 

Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 

Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love. 

[SMkipg  his  breajt. 
♦  Why  then,  O  brawling  love !   O  loving  hate  ! 

purfuc  his  defire.     That  the  blind  fhould  fnd  paths  to  ill  is  no 
great  wonder.     Johnson. 
The  quarto  1597,  reads 

Should,  without  la^vs,  give  path-ways  to  our  will ! 
This  reading  is  the  moft  intelligible.     St e evens.    • 

♦  Why  theriy  O  branvliiig  lo^e,  &c.]  Of  thefe  lines  neither 
the  fenfe  nor  occaiion  is  very  evident.  He  is  not  yet  in  love 
ifcith  an  enemy,  and  to  love  one  and  hate  another  is  no  fuch  un- 
common ftate,  as  can  deferve  all  this  toil  of  antithefis.  Johnson. 
Had  Dr.  Johnfon  attended  to  the  letter  of  invitation  in  the 
next  fcene,  he  would  have  found  that  Rofaline  was  niece  to 
Capulet.     Anonymous. 

Every  fonetteer  charafterifes  Love  by  contrarieties.     Watfon 
begins  one  of  his  canzonets : 

*'  Love  is  a  fowre  delight,  a  fugrcd  griefc, 

**  A  living  death,  an  euer-dying  life,  ,&c." 
Turberville  makes  Reafon  harangue  againft  it   in  the  fame 
manner : 

"  A  fierie  frofl,  a  flame  that  frozen  is  with  ife! 

"  A    heavie  burden  light    to   beare  !     a  vertue   fraught 
"  with  vice !   &c.** 
Immediately  from  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe^ 

**  Lcue  it  is  an  hatefull  pecs, 

**  A  free  aquitaunce  without  reles— 

**  Ah  bea'vie  burthen  light  to  beare y 

•*  A  wicked  wawe  awaie  to  weare  : 

"  And  health  full  of  maladie, 

**  And  charitie  full  of  envie 

"  A  laughter  that  in  weping  aie, 

'*  Rert  that  trauaileth  night  and  daie,  ^c." 
This  kind  of  antitheris  was  very  much  the  talte  of  the  Provencal 
2nd  Italian  poets ;    perhaps  it  might  be  hinted  by  the  ode  of 
Sappho  prefer ved  by  Longinus.     Petrarch  is  full  oi  it : 

*'  Pace  non  trovo,  &  non  ho  da  far  guerra, 

•*  Et  temo,  &  fpero,  &  ardo,  &  fon  un  ghiaccio, 

'*  Et  volo  fpora*!  cielo,  &  ghiaccio  in  terra, 

"  Et  nulla  liringo,  &  tuttol  mondo  abbraccio,  ^x."  Son.  lo^. 
Sir  Tho.  Wyat  gives  a  tranflation  of  this  fonnet,  without  any 
Tioticc  of  the  original,  under  the  title  of,  De/cription  of  the  con^ 
trarious  PaJJlons  in  a  Louer,  amongft  the  Sohgcs  and  Sonnettes,  by 
rlie  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  Others,  1574*     Farmer. 

Oh, 
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Oh,  any  thing,  of  nothing  Hrft  create ! 

O  heavy  lightnefs  !  Icrious  vanity  ! 

Mif-fhapen  chaos  of  well-feeming  forms  ! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  fmoke,  cold  fire,  fick  health ! 

Still-waking  fleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  ! 

This  love  I'jel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 

Doft  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ^ 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppreflion. 

Rom.  5  Why,  fuch  is  love's  tranfgreffion.— 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breaft ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  preft 
With  more  of  thine  :  this  love,  that  thou  haft  fliown, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  fmoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  fighs ; 
^  Being  purg'd,  a  fire  fparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  -, 
7  Being  vex'd,  a  fca  nourifti'd'with  lovers'  tears : 
What  is  it  clfe  ?  a  madnefs  moft  difcreet, 
A  choaking  gall,  and  a  preferving  fweet. 
Farewel,  my  coz.  [Going, 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along : 
And  if  you  leave  me  fo,  you  do  me  wrong.     * 

Rom.  l\it,  I  have  loft  myfelf  •,  I  am  not  here  ; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  fome  other  where. 

Ben.  ^  Tell  me  in  fadnefs,  who  ftie  is  you  love  ? 

Rom.  What,-  ftiall  I  groan  ahd  tell  thee  ? 

'  Wky^fuch  is  io've^s  tranhrejjion, — ]  Such  is  the  confequencc 
of  unfldlful  and  mifl^aken  kindnefs.     Johnson. 

*  Being  purg^dy  a  fire  fparkling  in  lo'vers*  eyes  ;]  The  author 
nviy  mean  being  purged  of  fmoke y  but  it  is  perhaps  a  meaning 
never  given  to  the  word  m  any  other  place.  I  would  rather 
read.  Being  xxx^z^y  a  fire  fparkling.  Being  excited  and  in  forced. 
To  urge  the  fire  is  the  technical  term.     Johnson. 

'  Being  'vex^dy  &c.]  As  this  line  (lands  finglt,  it  is  likely 
that  the  foregoing  or  foHowing  line  that  rhym'd  to  it,  is  loft. 
Johnson. 

•  Tell  me  in  fadnefs^  That  is,  tell  me  gra^vely^  tell  me  in 
ferioufnefs.     Johnson. 

Ben. 
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Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no ;  but  fkdiy  tell  me,  who. 
Rom.  Bid  a  fick  man  in  fadnefs  make  his  will :—  . 

0  word,  ill-urg'd  to  one  that  is  fi>in  !  — 
In  fadnels,  coufin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  fo  near,  when  I  fuppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  mark's-man ! — and  fhe*s  fair,  I 
love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  fooneft  hit. 

Rom.  But,  in  that  hit,  you  mifs.     She'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow ;  ihe  hath  Dian*s  wit ; 
^  And,  *  in  ftrong  proof  of  chaftity  well  arm'd. 
From  love's  weak  childilh  bow,.  Ihe  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  day  the  fiege  of  loving  terms. 
Nor  'bide  th'  encounter  of  affailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  faint-feducing  gold. 
0,  fhe  is  rich  in  beauty  -,  only  poor 
That  when  (he  dies,  *  with  beauty  dies  her  (lore. 

Ben.  Then  fhe  hath  fworn,  that  fhe  will  ftill  'live 
chafte  ? 

5  Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  fparing  makes  huge 
wafte. 

^  As  this  play  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

1  cannot  hdp  regarding  thefe  fpeeches  of  Romeo  as  an  oblique 
compliment  to  her  majefty,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  difpleaied 
at  hearing  her  challity  praifed  after  (he  was  fufpefted  to  have 
loft  it,  or  her  beauty  commended  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age, 
though  fhe  never  poflcffed  any  when  (he  was  young.  Her 
declaration  that  (he  would  continue  unmarried,  increafes  the 
probability  of  the  fuppofition.     Ste evens. 

.  '  — in  ftrong  proafi  In  chaftity  of  proof ^  as  wc  fay  in  armour 
oj  proof     Johnson. 

a  — ciuitb  beauty  dies  her ftore.'X  Mr.  Theobald  reads,  **  With 
"  her  dies  beauties  /?or^ ;"  and  is  followed  by  the  two  fuc- 
ceeding  editors.  I  have  replaced  the  old  reading,  becaufe  I 
think  It  at  leaft  as  plaufible  as  the  correftion.  S/je  is  rich^  fays 
he,  in  beauty t  and  jonly  poor  in  being  fubjed  to  the  lot  of 
humanity,  that  her  ftorey  or  riches,  can  be  deftroyed  by  deaths 
who  (hall,  by  the  fame  blow,  put  an  end  to  beauty.  Johnson. 
'  Rom.  She  hatby  and  in  that  fparingy  &C.]  None  of  the 
following  fpeeches  of  this  fcenc  in  the  firft  edition  of  1597.  Pope. 

2  For 
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For  beauty,  ftaiVd  with  her  feverity. 

Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  pofterity. 

She  is  too  rair,  too  wife ;  +  wifely  too  fair. 

To  merit  blifs  by  making  me  defpair  : 

She  hath  forfworn  to  love ;  and  in  that  vow 

Dp  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben,  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  ftiould  forget  to  think. 

Bat.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes  •, 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  *Tis  the  way 
To  call  hers,  exquifite,  in  queftion  more  : 
Thofe  happy  mafks,  that  kils  fair  ladies*  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair ; 
He,  that  is  ftrucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  trealure  of  his  eye-fight  loft. 
Shew  me  a  miftrefs,  that  is  palTing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beauty  ferve,  but  as  a  note, 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pafs'd  that  paffing  fair  ? 
Farewel ;  thou  canft  not  teach  me  to  forget  5. 

Ben.  rU  pay  that  doftrine,  or  elfe  die  m  debt. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE        II. 

A     STREET. 

Enter  Capulet^  Paris^  and  Servant. 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I,^ 
In  penalty  alike  -,  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think,  ^ 

For  men  fo  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both ; 
And,  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  fo  long. 
But  now,  my  Lord,  what  fay  you  to  my  fuit  ? 


5     «< 


too  nvi/ely  fair,  ]   Ha  n  m  e  r  .   For  nvi/ely  too  fair.    Johnson. 

**  Of  ail  affiidions  taught  a  lover  yet, 

"  'Tis  fure  the  hardeft  fcience,  tofcrgct.^^Pofe^s  Ehifa. 

Steevens. 

Cap. 
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Qap.  But  faying  o'er  what  I  have  laid  before : 
My  child  is  yet  a  ftranger  in  the  world. 
She  hath  not  feen  the  chaiiK  of  fourteen  years ; 
Let  two  more  fummers  witner  in  their  pride. 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  fhe  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  *  And  too  foon  marr*d  arc  thofe  fo  early  raadc^ 
The  earth  hath  fwallowed  all  my  hopes  but  flic, 
'  She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth : 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  confent  is  but  a  part  •, 
An  (he  agree,  within  her  fcope  of  choice 
Lies  my  confent,  and  fair  according  voice : 
This  night,  I  hold  an  old-accufl:om*d  fcaft. 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  gucft^ 
Such  as  I  love  ;  and  you,  among  the  ftore. 
One  more,  moft  welcome,  makes  my  number  more* 
At  my  poor  houfe,  look  to  behold  this  night 

*  And  too  fion  mdrr^J  are  thofe  fo  early  fnade.^  Thc4to,  1597* 
reads : And  too  foon  marred  are  thofe  fo  early  married. 

•  Puttenham>  in  his  Art  of  Poetry  ^  ^S^P*  ^^^^  this  cxpreffion, 
which  feems  to  be  proverbial,  ^  an  inflance  of  a  figure  which 
he  calls  the  kehound: 

*  *  The  maid  that  foon  married  is ,  foon  marred  is."     Steevens. 

*  Zbe  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth.]  This  line  is  not  in  the 
firft  edition.     Pope. 

The  lady  of  his  earth  is  an  expreffion  not  very  intelligible, 
cnleis  he  means  that  fhe  is  heir  to  his  eilate,  and  I  fuppofe  no 
man  9ver  called  his  lands  his  earth.  I  will  venture  to  propofc 
a^ld  change : 

*  She  is  the  hope  and  ft  ay  of*  my  full  years.     Johnson. 

She  is  the 't^KjfuV  lady  of  my  ^^r/^.— This  is  aGallicifm: 
^9l^t  tfrre  is  the  FrencVphraie  for  an  heir^s.  Lad  of  land  is 
often  ufed  by  the  old  play-writers  for  an  heir.    So  in  Shirley's 

Qonftant  Maid,    1640.^ "  This  lady  fhall  be  lord  oHhi  foti:^ 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scornful  Lady  : 

"  A  full  caroufe  to  you,  and  to  my  lord  of  land  here.** 

STESVENfl. 

Vot.X.  '1^  3  Earth? 
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J  Earth-treading  ftars  that  make  dark  heaven  light. 

Such  comfort  as  +  do  lufty  young  men  feel. 

When  well-apparel'd  Apnl  on  the  heel 

Of  limping  Winter  treads,  even  fuch  delight 

Among  frelh  female  buds  fhall  you  this  night 

Inherit  at  my  houfe ;  hear  all,  all  fe^ 

And  like  her  moft,  whofe  merit  moft  fhall  be : 

5  Such,  amongft  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one. 

May  ftand  in  number,  tho'  in  reckoning  none. 

Come,  ga  with  me. — Go,  firrah,  trudge  about. 

Though 

'  Earth-treading  ftars  that  make  dark  heaven  lighi,'\    This 
nonfenfe  fhould  be  reformed  thus : 
•  Earth-treading  ftars  that  make  dark  even  light : 

/.  #.  When  the  evening  is  dark,  and  without  ftars,  ihefe  earthly 
ftars  f^pply  their  place,  and  light  it  up.     So  again  in  this  play ; 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear.     War  burton. 
But  why  nonfenfe  ?     Is  any  thing  more  commonly  faid,  than 
that  beauties  eclipfe  the  fun  ?    Has  not  Pope  the  thought  and 
the  word  ? 

**  Sol  through  white  curtains  fhot  a  tim*rous  ray, 
"  And  ope'd  thofe  eyes  that  muft  eclipfe  the  dayJ** 
Both  the  old  and  the  new  reading  are  philofophical  nonfenfe, 
but  they  are  both,  and  both  equally  poetical  fenfe.  Johnson. 
♦  — do  lufty  young  men  feelA  To  fay,  and  to  fay  in  pompous 
words,  that  o,  young  man  flj all  feel  as  much  in  an  affembly  of 
beauties,  as  young  men  feel  in  the  month  of  Aprils  is  furely  to 
wafte  found  upon  a  very  poor  fentiment.     I  read. 

Such  comfort  as  do  lufty  yeomen  feel.  ^ 

You  fhall  feel  from  the  fight  and  converfation  of  theTe  ladiesj^ 
fuch  hopes  of  happinefs  and  fuch  pleafure,  as  the  farmer  recj|||et; 
from  the  foring,  when  the  "jjlcnty  of  thc,yea|J^gins,  ahc^na 
profpcfl  or  the  harveft  fills  him  with^dejightfFj^HNsON^^^ 
I  believe  Shakefpcare  meant  no  mdhr  by  this  comparifoflffin 
to  fay,  you  will  feel  fuch  pleafure  from  the  fair  fociety  you 
are  to  meet  this  evening,  as  young  rufticks  experience  whea 
that  fc.tfon  of  the  year  returns  which  is  favourable  to  their 
a^iufcmcnts  of  dancing,  &c.     Steevbns. 

^    Sucb^  amongft  rjieiu  of  many^  mine^  being  one^ 

May  ftand  in  number  ^  tho'  in  reckoning  none  J]    The  firft  of 
ihefe  linci  I  do  not  underi^^uid.     The  old  folio  gives  no  help ; 

the 
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Through  fair  Verona ;  find  thofe  perfons  out, 
Whofe  names  are  written  there  -,  and  to  them  fay. 
My  houfe  and  welcome  on  their  pleafure  (lay. 

[  Exeunt  Ccpulet  and  Paris. 
Serv.  *  Find  them  out,  whofe  names  are^vritten  here  ? 

It  is  written,  that  the  Ihoemaker  Ihould  meddl? 

with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  Lift  ;  the  fijfher 
with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets  :  but 
I  am  fent  to  find  thofe  perfons,  whofe  names  are  here 
writ ;    and  can  never  find  what  names  the  writing 

perlbn  hath  here  writ,     I  muft  to  the  learned, In 

good  time 

Enier  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 

5^.  Tut,  man!  onefireburns  out  another's  burnings 
One  pain  is  leffen'd  by  another's  anguifh. 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  help*d  by  backward  turning. 

One  defperate  grief"  cure  with  another's  languiflij 
Take  thou  fome  new  infeftion  to  thy  eye. 
And  the  rank  poifon  of  the  old  will  die. 

the  paflagc  is  there.  Which  one  more  'v:e<w.  I  can  oficr 
nothing  better  than  this : 

IVithinyour  nfieun  of  many,  mine  being  one. 
May  (land  in  number,  ^c.     Johnson. 
This  is  likewife  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  1597,  which  I 
would  explain  thus : 

Such,  amongft  view  of  many,' mine,  being  one. 

^as  already  informed  Paris  of  the  (hew  of  opening 

^ich  he  is  to  expcdk  at  fupper,  and  inftrudls  him  to 

Jicr^hofe  merit  appears  to  be  the  grcatefF; 

^^  |ch  in  this  general  difplay  of  beauties^ 

I  be  admitted,  though  not  with  any 

pretence  to  an^qu!Bregrec  of  refpedl  with  the  reft." 

Steevbns, 
^  Find  them  out^  luhoft  names  are  ^written  hereP]  The  quarto, 
1597',  adds;    **  And  yet  I  know  not  who  are  written  here: 
*•  1  muft  to  the  learned  to  learn  of  them  ;  that's  as  much  as  t9 
"  fay,  the  tailor,  &c."     Steevens. 
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Rom.  f  Your  plantairt  leaf  is  excellent  for  that* 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  fhin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad-mjan  is ; 
Shut  up  in  prifon,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipt  and  tormented,  and — Good-e'en,  good  fellow. 

\^o  the  Servant, 

Serv.  God  gi'  good  e'en.— 1  pray.  Sir,  can  you  read  ? 
'     Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  mifery. 

Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book« 
But,  I  pray. 
Can  you  read  any  thing  you  fee  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  language* 

Serv.  Ye  fay  honeflly.     Reft  you  merry, 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow,  I  can  read. 

[He  reads  die  lift.] 

CIgnior  Martinoy  and  his  ivife  and  daughters  \  County 
Anfelm^  and  his  beauteous  Jijiers  -,  the  lady  widow  of 
Fitruvio-y  Signior  Placentio^  and  his  lovely  neices  \  Mer- 
tutioj  and  his  brother  Valentine  \  mine  uncle  Capulet^  his 
wife  and  daughters  -,  my  fair  neice  Rofaline  •,  JJvia  % 
Signior  Valentio^  and  his  coujin  Tybalt  \  Lucio^  and  the 
lively  Helena. 

A  fair  aflcmbly ;  whither  Ihould  they  come 
Serv.  Up.  ^ 


^  Tour  flantain  leaf  is  excellent  fo4 
that  a  toaa,  before  fhc  engages  ^'^  ^^^^^^^^__^ 
fclf  with  fome  of  this  plant ;     aa^RT^Tf    Ihe  comes  "oi 
wounded,  fhe  cures  herfclf  afterwards  with  it.     Dr.  Gray. 
The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Albumazar,  in  the  following  lines ; 
"  Help,  Arm^llina,  help!  Tmfairn  i' the  cellar: 
•«  Bring  a  frefh  plantain  leaf  I've  broke  my  fhin." 
The  plantain  leaf  is  a  blood-ftauncher,    and  was  formerly 
applied  to  green  wounds,     Stesvens. 

Rom. 
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RofH.  Whither  ?  to  fupper  ? 

Serv.  To  our  houfe. 

Rom.  Whofe  houfe  ? 

Serv.  My  mailer's. 

Rom.  Indeed,  I  fhould  have  aflc'd  you  that  before, 

Serv.  Now  I'll  tell  you  without  afking.  My  mafter 
is  the  great  rich  Capulet,  and  if  you  be  not  of  the 
houfe  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  cwifh  a  cup 
of  wine.     Reft  you  merry.  lExst, 

Ben.  At  this  fame  ancient  feaft  of  Capulet*s 
Sups  the  fair  Rofaline,  whom  thou  fo  lov'ft  ; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona, 
Go  thither,  and,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  fome  that  I  fhall  fhow. 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  fwan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mihe  eye 

Maintains  fuch  faUhoods,  then  turn  tears  to  fires ! 
'  And  thefe — who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die— 

Tranfparent  hereticks,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love !  the  all-feeing  fun 
Ne'er  faw  her  match,  fince  firft  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut !  tut !  you  faw  her  fair,  none  clfe  being  by, 
Herfelf  pois'd  with  herfelf  in  either  eye : 
But  in  thofe  cryftal  fcales,  ^  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love  againft  fome  other  maid 
That  I  will  (hew  you,  Ihining  at  this  feilft, 

'  Jhe  fhall  (hew  fcant  wel^  that  now  (hews  beft, 
I'll  go  along,  no  Rich  fight  to  be  fliewn  •, 
'zt  in  fpk-ndor  of  mine  own.  [Exeunt. 


he  'weigh* J 
^tift  fome  other  maid]  But  the  conb- 
oarLfon  was  not  betwi>t  tht  love  that  Romeo's  miibefs  paid 
him,  and  the  perfon  of  any  other  young  ^oman  ;  but  betwixt 
Romeo's  nriilrers  herfelf,  and  fome  other  that  ihottld  be  matched 
againft  her.  The  poet  therefore  muft  ce^ainly  have  wrote ; 
Your  lady'h<ve  againft  fome  other  maid.  Warburtok^ 
Tour  lady*s  lo*ve  is  the  love  you  bear  to  your  lady,  which  in 
piq-  language  is  commonly  ufed  for  the  lady  hcifclf,     Jl b  v i  s  a l. 
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SCENE         IIL 

ji  rocm  in  Capuki's  houfe. 

Enter  lady  Capulet  and  Ntirfe. 

.  La.  Cap.   Nurfe,   wherc's  my  daughter  ?    call  her 
forth  to  me. 
Nurfe.    Now    (by   my  maiden-head,    at    twelve 
years  old) 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb!  what,  lady-bird!— 
Godforbid!— Where's  this  girl?  what,  Juliet! 

Enter  Juliet.  • 

Jul  How  now,  who  calls  i 

Nurfe.  Your  mother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here,  what  is  your  will .? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter Nurfe,  give  leave 

a  while,  wc  muft  talk  in  fccrct- — Nurfe,  come  back 
again  ;  I  have  rcm.cmbcred  me,  thou  flialt  hear  our 
counfel.     Thou  know'ft  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurfe.  Taith  I,  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She*s  not  fourteen. 

Nurfe.  rU  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth  (and  yet  '  to 
tny  teen  be  it  fpoken,  I  have  but  four)  (he*s  not 
fourteen.     Hov/  long  is't  now  to  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  days. 

Nurje.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  yej 
Lammas-eve  at  night,  fliall  fhe  be  fourtg 
and  (he  (God  reft  allChriftianj 

Well,  Sufan  is  with  God ;  fh^  _         ^ 

But  as  I  faid,  on  Lammas-eve^  night  (hall  flie  be 
fourteen  j  that  (hall  (he,  marry,  I  remember  it  well. 
It  is  fince  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ;  and  (he 
was  wean'd  -,  I  never  (hall  forget  it ;  of  all  the  days  in 
the  year,  upon  that  day ;  for  I  had  then  laid  worm- 


•  ^'tomjteen]  To  my  forrow.     Johnson. 


wood 
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vood  to  my  dug,  fitting  i*  the  fun  iarlder  the  Dovc- 
houfe  w^  my  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua. 
—Nay,  I  do  bear  a  brain. — But,  as  I  faid,  when  it 
did  tafte  the  worm- wood  on  the  nipple  of  my  dug,  and 
felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool !  to  fee  it  teachy,  and  fall  out 
with  the  dug.  Shak^  quoth  the  Dove-houfe— — 
it  was  no  need,  I  trow,  to  bid  me  trudge :  and  fincc 
that  time  it  is  eleven  years :  for  then  Ihc  could  ftand 
alone ;  nay,  by  the  rood,  ihe  could  have  run,  and 
waddled  aU  about ;  for  even  the  day  before,  flie  broke 
her  brow ;  and  then  my  hufband  (God  be  with  his 
foul !  a*  was  a  merry  man)  took  up  the  child ;  yea, 
guoth  he,  doft  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  ?  thou  wilt 
fall  backward  when  thou  •  haft  more  wit ;  wik  thou 
not,  Juli  ?  and,  by  my  holy-dam,  the  pretty  wretch 
left  crying,  and  faid,  ay :  to  fee  now,  how  a  jeft 
(hall  come  about  !■  I  warrant,  an'  I  fhould  live  a 
thoufand  years,  I  never  fhould  not  forget  it :  Wilt 
thou  not,  Joili,  quoth  he?  and,  pretty  fool,  *it 
(tinted,  and  faid,  ay. 

La.  €ap.  Enough  of  this,  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 
peace. 

3  Nurfe.  Yes,  Madam ;  yet  I  cannot  chufe  but 
laugh,  to  think  it  fhould  leave  crying,  and  fay,  ay  ; 
and  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow  a  bump  as 
big  as  a  young  cockrePs  ftone ;  a  perilous  knock,  and 
it  cried  bitterly.    Yea,  quoth  my  Inifband,  fall'ft  upon 

;•*  '^  it  fiimedi^  L  e.  it  (lopped,  it  forbore  from  weeping.  So 
^Sr  Thomas  North,  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch,  fpeakingbf 
'  Ai^voaiid  which  Anthony  received,  fays,*—"  for  the  blood 

^^JHntwJ  a  little  wlien  he  was  laid." So  in  Titus  Andronicus, 

*•  He  can  at  pleafure  ftint  their  melody." 
Again,  in  The  Re^venger^s  Tragedy y  1607  :         **  —  a  letter 
**  New  bleeding  from  their  pens,  fcarce  ftinted  yet«" 
Again,  in  Cynthia's  Rg^engey  by  Ben  Jonfon, 

"  Stint  thy  babbling  tongue."     St e evens. 
'  Nurft.   Tes,  Madam  ;  yet  I  cannot  ckufe,  &c.]*  This  fpeech 
and  tiiutplogy  is  not  in  the  firft  edition.    Pope* 
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thy  face  ?    thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  comeft 
to  age  ^  wilt  thou  not,  Juli?  it  dinted,  andfaid,  ay. 

Jul.  And  ftint  thee  too,  I  pray  thee  nurfe,  fay  L 

Nurfe.  Peace,  I  have  done:  God  mark  thee  to  his 
grace ! 
Thou  waft  the  prcttieft  babe,  that  e'er  I  nurft. 
An*  I  might  live  to  fee  thee  married  once,  ^ 
I  have  my  wifh 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of.     Tell  me,  daughter  Julietj 
How  ftands  your  difpofition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  *  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurfe.  An  honour  ?  were  not  I  thine  only  nurfe, 
I'd  fay,  thou  hadft  fuck'd  wifdom  from  thy  teat. 

5  La.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now  j  younger 
than  you 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  efteem. 
Are  made  already  mothers.     By  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  thele  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus,  then,  in  brief  j 
The  valiant  Paris  feeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurfe.  A  man,  young  ladv  1  lady,  fuch  a  man 
As  all  the  world Why,  ne's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Verona's  fummer  hath  not  fuch  a  flower. 

^  Nurfe.  Nay,  he's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

t  //  //  fn  JboiioMr]  The  modem  editors  aUread,  //  is  an  honour. 
I  have  rcftorcd  the  genuine  word,  which  is  more  fccmly  from  a 
girl  to  her  mother,  Tour^  fire^  apd  fijch  words  as  arc  vulgarly 
i^ttered  in  two  fyllables,  are  ufed  as  diiTyllables  by  Shakefpeare. 

Johnson. 

The  firft  quarto  reads  honour ;  the  folio  hour.  I  have  chofen 
the  reading  of  the  quarto.     S.teevens. 

*  InHead  of  this  fpeech,  the  quarto,  1 597.  has  only  one  line  ; 
♦*  Wpll,  girl,  the  noble  County  Paris  leeks  thee  for  his  wife.'* 

Stbevens. 

*  After  this  fpecch  of  the  Nurfe,  Lady  Capulet  in  the  old 
quarto  fays  only, 

M  Well,  Juliet,  how  like  you  of  Paris'  love  ?" 
She  anfwers,   *«  I'll  look  to  that,  &c."  and  ib  concludes  the 
fcene,  without  the  intervention  of   that  ftuff  to  be  found  in 
ib^  Utpr  quartos  and  the  fcliou     Steevens. 

%  11^.  Ca^ 
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y  La.  Cap.  What  fay  you  ?   can  you  like  the  gen- 
deman  ? 
This  night  you  fhall  behold  him  at  our  feaft : 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face. 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen ; 
•  Examine  ev*ry  fev'ral  lineament. 
And  fee,  how  one  another  lends  content  5 
And  what  obfcur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies,  •  ' 
Find  written  in  tke  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover. 
The  fifh  lives  in  the  fea ;  and  'tis  much  pride. 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
That  book  in  many*s  eyes  doth  (hare  the  glory, 
'  That  in  gold  clafps  locks  in  the  golden  ftory. 
5o,  fhall  you  fhare  all  that  he  doth  poflefs. 
By  having  him,  making  yourfelf  np  lefs. 

Nurfe.  No  lefs?  Nay,  bigger-,  women  grow  by  meii. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris*  love  ? 

Jul  PU  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye. 
Than  your  confent  gives  flrength  to  make  it  fly, 

^  La.  Cap.  What  fyy  you,  &c.]  This  ridiculoof  fpeech  it 
entirely  added  fincc  the  firft  edition.     Pope. 

•  Examint  ev^ry/e<v*ral  lineament 9"]  The  quarto,  iSQQt  rcadf, 
every  m^rr/V// lineament. — Shakefpeare  meant  by  this  Ian  phrafe^ 
Examine  hov^  nicely  one  feature  depends  upon  another,  or 
accords  with  another,  in  order  to  produce  that  harmony  of  the 
whole  face  which  fcems  to  be  implied  in  content »~*'^lTi  Troiluf 
and  Crejfidaf  he  fpcaks  of  "  the  married  calm  of  ftates." 

Stbbvbns. 

®  That  in  gold  clafps  locks  in  the  golden  fiory,"]  Tie  golden 
Jlory  is  perhaps  the  golden  legend^  a  book  in  the  darker  ages  of 
popery  much  read,  and  doubtlefs  often  exquifitely  em** 
peiiifhed»  but  of  which  Canus,  one  of  the  popifh  dodors, 
proclaims  the  author  to  have  been  homo  femi  orit,  flumhti 

fPrdis,      JOHNflOK, 
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Ensef  a  Servant. 

»®  Serv.  Madam,  the  giiefts  are  come,  fupper  ferv'd 
up,  you  caird,  my  young  lady  afk*d  for,  the  nurfe 
curft  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity.  I 
muft  hence  to  wait ;  I  befeech  you  follow  ftrait. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  County  ftays. 

Nurfe.  Go,  girl,  feek  happy  nights  to'happy  days. 

[Exeunt.  • 

SCENE        IV.  . 

A      STREET. 

Enter  RomeOj   Mercutio^   Benvolio^   with  five  or  fix 
Majkersj  Torcb-iearerSy  and  others. 

Rom.  What,  (hall  this  fpeech  be  fpoke   for  our 
excufe  ? 
Or  ftiall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  '  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity. 

We'll 

*®  To  this  fpeech  there  arc  likewife  additions  ilnce  the 
elder  quarto,  but  they  are  not  of  fufficient  confequence  to 
be  quoted.     St^evens. 

'  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity.]  i.  e.  Majis  are  now  out 
of  fafhioD.  That  Shakcfpeare  was  an  enemy  to  thefe  fooleries, 
•ppears  from  his  writing  none  ;  and  that  his  plays  difcredited 
fuch  entertainments  is  more  than  probable.  But  in  James's 
time,  tliat  reign  of  falfc  taftc  as  well  as  falfc  politics,  they 
came  ag^in  in  fafhion  ;  and  a  deluge  df  this  afFedled  nonfenfe 
overflowed  the  court  and  country.     Warbup^ton. 

The  divcrfion^oing  forward  at  prefent  is  not  a  mafque  but  a 
ma/querade.  In  Henry  VIII.  where  the  kirig  introduces  himfelf  to 
the  entertainment  given  by  Wolfey,  he  appears  like  Romeo  and 
his  companions  in  a  mafi^  and  fends  a  meiTenger  before,  to  make  as 
apology  for  his  intrufion.  Thiswas  acuftom  obferved  by  thofewho 
came  uninvited,  with  a  defire  to  conceal  themfelvcs  for  the  fake 
of  intrigue,  or  to  enjoy  the  greater  freedom  of  converfation. 
Their  entry  on  thefe  cccafions  was  always  prefaced  by  fome 
fpeech  in  praife  of  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  or  the  generofity 
of  the  entertainer;  and  to  the  prolixity  of  fuch  introductions  I 

believe 
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We'll  have  no  Cupid,  hood-wink'd  with  a  fcarf. 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. 
Scaring  the  ladies  *  like  a  crow-keeper ; 
3  Nor  no  without-book  prologue  faintly  fpokc 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  enterance.   . 
But,  let  them  meafure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We'll  meafure  them  a  mealure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  ^  Give  me  a  torch,  I  am  not  for  this  ambling. 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mer.  Nay,   gentle  Romeo,  we  muft  have   you 
dance. 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me :  you  have  dancing  ihoes 
With  nimble  foles  ;  I  have  a  foul  of  lead. 
So  (lakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

believe  Romeo  is  made  to  allude.  In  the  accounts  of  many 
entertainments  given  in  reigns  antecedent  to  that  of  Elizabeth, 
I  findfthis  cudom  prcferved.  Of  the  fame  kind  of  mafquerading, 
fee  a  fpecimen  m  Timon^  where  Cupid  precedes  a  troop  of 
ladies  with  a  fpeech.     Steev£ns. 

*  '—like  a  cronv'keeper ;]  The  word  croiu-keefer  is  explained 
in  Lear.     Johnson. 

^  Nor  no  ivitheut-hok  prologue,  &c.]  The  two  following  line$ 
are  inferted  from  the  firft  edition.     Pops. 

^  Gi*z/4  me  a  torch,"]  The  charadter  which  Romeo  declares 
his  refolution  to  aiTume,  will  be  bed  explained  by  a  paffage  in 
Weft<ward  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607:  "  He  is  juft 
"  like  a  torch-hearer  to  mafkcrs ;  he  wears  good  cloaths,  and 
**  is  ranked  tn  good  company,  but  he  doth  nothing."  A 
torch-hearer  feems  to  have  been  a  conftant  attendant  on  every 
peribn  mafked.  So  in  the  fecond  part  of  Rohert  tar!  of 
Uuntingdofit  1601, 

**  As  on  a  mafque ;  but  for  our  torch-hearers^ 

*<  Hell  cannot  rake  fo  mad  a  crew  as  L" 
Again,  in  the  fame  play, 

«<  a  ?allant  crew, 

*«  Of  courtly  maflcers  landed  at  the  flairs, 
«<  Before  whom,  unin treated,  I  am  come, 
**  And  here  prevented,  I  believe,  their  page, 
K*  Who,  with  his  torch^  is  enter'd." 
Again,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 

*'  We  have  not  fpokc  as  yet  oi  torch-hearers**  SriEViNSf 
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5  Mer.  You  are  a  lover ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings. 
And  foar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 
.    Rom.  I  am  too  fore  enpearced  with  his  ftiaft. 
To  foar  with  his  light  feathers  -,  and  •  fo  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe. 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  fink. 

Mer.'  And  to  fink  in  it,  ihould  you  burden  love  ? 
Too  great  oppreffion  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rem.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  It  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  "too  boift'rous  •,  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 
.  Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,    Be  rough  with 
love ; 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down.-*- 
Give  me  a  cafe  to  put  my  vifage  in : 

[Pulling  on  ins  majk. 
A  vifor  for  a  vifor !         what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  Ihall  blufh  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter ;   and  no  fooner  in. 
But  ev^ry  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me.    7  Let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  fenfclefs  rufhes  with  their  heels  ; 
•  For  I  am  proverb'dwith  a  grand- fire  phrafe ; 

'Mer.  Tou  are  a  lo'veff  ice.']    The  twelve  following  lines  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  the  firfl  edition.     Pope. 

*  ■  fo  bounds 

I  cannot  hounds  &c.]  LetMilton^fi  example^  on  thisoccanpOi 

keep  Shakefpeare  in  countenance : 

•• in  contempt 

•*  At  one  flight  bound  high  ovcr-Ieap'd  all  bound 
*«  Of  hill,  &c."     P.  L.  bookiv.  1.  i8o.      Steevens. 
^  Let  <wantons  light  of  hearty    &c.]    Middleton  has  borrowed 

this  thought  in  hi«  pUy  of  Blurt  Mafter  ConftahUy    1602. 

•*  bid  hun,  whofe  heart  no  forrow  feels, 

"  Tickle  the  rufhes  with  his  wanton  heels, 

•*  I  have  too  much  lead  at  mine."     Steevens. 

•  The  grandfirt-phrafe  is— 7*^^^  black  ox  has  trod  upon  fH^ 
fppt.    Johnson, 

ru 
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m  be  a  candle-holder,  and  lcx)k  on. — 
The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  I  am  done. 
Mer.  ^  Tut !  dun's  the  moufe,  the  conftable's  own 
word : 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire ; 

'Or 

9  7«//  </««'/  thi  moufe i  the  tonjlahle^i  enAjn  nvorJ:]  Thif 
poor  obfcure  fluff  (hould  have  an  explanation  in  mere  chatfity. 
It  is  an  anfwer  to  thefe  two  lines  of  Romeo  : 

For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandflre's  phrafe  i^amJ 
The  game  was  ne'er  fo  fair,  and  f  am  done. 
Mercutio,  in  his  reply,  anfwei's  the  lad  line  fir  (I.     l^he  thought 
of  which,  and  of  the  preceding,  is  taken  from  gaming.     /V/ 
Se  a  caniU-bolder  (fays  Romeo)   and  look  on.     It  is  true,  if'  I 
could  play  myfelf,  I  could  never  expedl  a  fairer  chance  than  in 
the  company  we  are  going  to  :    but,  alas  !    /  am  done.     I  have 
nothing  to  play  with ;  1  have  loft  my  heart  already.     Mercutio 
catches  at  the  word  done^  and  quibbles  with  it,   as  if  Romeo 
had  faid.  The  ladies  indeed  ZTcfair,  but  I  am  dun^  i.  e.  of  ar 
dark  complexion.     And  fo  replies.    Tut !  dun^s  the  moufe ;    x . 
proverbial  expreffion  of  the  fame  import  with  the  French,  La 
nuit  tous  les  chats  font  grit :    as  much  as  to  fay.  You  need  not 
fear,  night  will  make  all  your  complexions  alike.     And  be- 
caafe  R^onieo  had  introduced  his  obfervation  with, 

I  am  proverb* d  fwith  a  grandfire  phrafe^ 
Mercutio  adds  to  his  reply,  the  conjiable's  o^n  ixjord:  as  much 
^  to  fay.  If  yon  are  for  old  proverbs,  I'll  fit  you  with  one ; 
'///  the  conftahle's  own  avord;  whofe  cuftom  was,  when  he  fum- 
mnned  his  watch,  and  aiCgned  them  their  feveral  flations,  to 
give  them  what  the  foldiers  call,  the  ivord.  But  this  night, 
guard  being  diftin?uifhed  for  their  pacific  charadler,  the  con- 
ftable,  as  an  emblem  of  their  harmlcfs  di/pofition,  chofe  that 
domeftic  animal  for  his  nuord:  which,  in  time,  might  become 
proverbial.     War  burton. 

A  proverbial  faying,  ufed  by  Mr.  Tho.  Heywood,  in  lus 
play,  in  titled  The  Dut  chefs  of  Suffollt,  aft  3. 

*♦  A  rope  for  Bifhop  Bonner,  Cluncc  run, 
•*  Call  help,  a  rope,  or  we  are  all  undone. 
**  Draw  dun  out  of  the  ditch.''     Dr.  Gray* 
Draw  dun  cut  of  the  mire,  feems  to  have  been  a  game.     In 
an  oldcolledion  ofSatyres,  Epigrams,  See,  I  find  it  enumerated 
among  other  paftimes  : 

*'  At  ihove-groatc,  venter-point,  or  croffe  and  pile, 
**  At  leaping  o'er  a  Midfommer  bone-ficr, 
*'  Or  at  the  droFwing  dun  out  of  the  myerJ** 

^  So 
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*  Or  (fave  your  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  ftickeli 
Up  to  thine  ears.    Come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho, 

Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  fo, 

Mer.  I  mean,  Sir,  in  delay 
We  wafte  our  lights  in  vain,  *  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning ;  for  our  judgment  fits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  fine  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mafk ; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  afk  ? 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  lb  did  I. 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lye. 

So  Skelton  in  his  Croivne  of  Laivre/^ 

"  Dun  is  in  the  mire^  dame  reach  me  my  fpur." 
Again,  in  Humour  out  of  Breathy  a  comedy,  1607.  , 

•*  I  mud  play  dun^  and  dranv  them  all  out  of  the  mire.** 
Duh*s  the  moufe  is  a  proverbial  phrafe,  which  I  have  met 
with  frequenflv  in  the  old  comedies.     So  in  E<very  Woman  in 
her  Humour,  1609. 

**  If  my  hoft  fay  the  word,  the  moufe  fl? all  be  dun,** 
Of  this  cant  exprclfion  I  cannot  determine  the  precife  meaning. 
It  is  ufed  again  in  Wejlivard  Hoe,  by  Decker  and  Webfter,  1607, 
but  apparently  in  a  fenfe  different  from  that  which  Dr.  War- 
barton  would  affix  to  it.     St e evens. 

'  Or  (fafve  your  re^verence)  /co^f ,— ]  The  word  or  obfcures 
the  fentence ;  we  fhould  read  O  /  for  or  lo've.  Mercutio  having 
called  the  aiffedlion  with  which  Romeo  was  entangled  by  fo 
difrefpeftful  a  word  as  mire,  cries  out, 

O!  fave  your  reverence,  love.     Johnson. 
Dr.  Johnfon  ha5  imputed  a  greater  ihare  of  politenefs  to 
Mercutio  than  he  is  found  to  be  poffefled  of  in  the  quarto, 
1597.     Mercutio  as  he  paffes  through  different  editions, 

«*  Works  iiimfelf  clear,  and  as  he  runs  refines  :'* 
for  in  the  former  he  is  made  to  fay, 

■ from  the  mire 

Of  this  fir- reverence,  love,  wherein  thou  ftick'll.  Steev. 
*  — //i^  lamps  by  day.]    Lamps  is   the  reading  of  the  old 

Juarto.     The  folio  and  fubfequent  quarto's  read  lights,  lights 
J  day.     Stebvens. 

Rom, 
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Rem.  — ^In  bed  aflcq) ;  while  they  do  dream  things 

true  3. 
Mtr.  ♦  O,  then,  I  fee,  Queen  Mab  has  been  with 
you.' 
She  is  the  Fairilts*  midwife)  and  fhc  comes 

'  II the  quarto  1597,  after  the  &rii  lineof  Mercutlo's  fpecch, 
Romeo  fays,  ^een  Mub^  tuhut^s  Jbe  /*  snd  the  .printer,  J)y  a 
blander,  has  given  all  the  reft  of  the  fpeech  to  the  fame  cha- 
rader.     Stesvens. 

♦  O,  ibeny  I/ee^  ^uien  Mab  bM  been  nvitby$u'. 

Sbe  u  ibe  VAitiiES*  midwife^'^  Thus  begins  that  admirable 
fpeech  upon  the  effedts  of  the  imagination  in  dreams.     But, 
Queen  Mab  the  fairies  mid-wife?  What  is  fhe  then  Queen  of? 
Why,  the  fairies.     What !    and  their  midwife  too  ?   But  this 
is  not  the  greateft  of  the  abfurdifles.    Let  us  fee  npon  wha# 
occafion  ihe  is  introduced,  and  under  what  quality.    It  is  as  a 
being  that  has  great  power  over  human  imagination.     But 
then  the  title  given  her  muft  have  reference  to  tbc  employ- 
ment  ihe  is  pat  upon  :  Firft  then,  ihe  is  called  Queen ;  which 
is  very  pertinent,  for  that  deiigns  her  power :  then  ihe  is  called 
^fairies*  weed-wife  \  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  point 
in  hand?  If  we  would  think  that  Shakefpeare  wrote  fenfe,  we 
muft  fay,  he  wrote tbe  fancy'/  mid-wift;  and  this  is  a  pro- 
per title,  as  it  introdaces  all  that  is  faid  afterwards  of  her 
'vaiewies.    Befides,  it  txn&ly  quadrates  with  thefe  lines  : 
■  ■'     ■         ■    ^  I  talk  of  dreams f 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  br^in. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  ywifantafie. 
Thefe  dreams  are  begot  upon  fantafie^  and  Mab  is  the  mid« 
wife  to  bring  them  forth.     And  fancy*:  mid- wife  is  a  phrafb 
altogether  in  the  manner  of  our  author.     War  burton. 

All  the  copies,  three  of  which  were  publifhed  in  the  author's 
life-time,  concur  in  reading  fairies*  mid-'wife.  Queen  Mab*« 
l>ufineis  is  to  inffire  people  with  thoughts,  to  impregnate  them 
With  fancies,  and  not  to  deliver  them  of  fuch  thoughts  ot 
fuaes  as  they  have  already  concei'ved.  There  is  no  reaion  then 
for  making  her  the  fancy* s  midiiifife,  when  Shakefpeare  had 
tppointed  her  to  that  office  in  the  fairy  coart.  Dr.  Warburton 
fccms  to  have  forgot  Chat  Juno,  though  the  Queen  of  Heaven^ 
was  not  difparagcd  by  being  a  mid-wife.  By  this  title  too, 
amonj  others,  Horace  invokes  Diana  : 

\  "  Montium  cuftos  nemorumq;  virgO 
'"  Quas  laborantes  utcro  puellas,"  &c. 
\x  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  the  word  ^een  was  ufcd  by 
tbe  Saions  only  to  fignify  the  female  fex.    ^een-FugQl  was  a 
btufrwly  queen-cat  a  /he-cat.     S  r  £  e  v  b  n  s« 

In 
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In  fhapc  no  bi^er  than  an  agat-ftone 
^  On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman. 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 
Athwart  mens*  nofes  as  they  lie  afleep  : 
Her  waggon-fookes  made  of  long  fpinners*  leg^  > 
The  cover,  or  the  wings  of  ^amoppers  •, 
The  traces,  of  the  fmallcft  fpider*s  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonfhine's  watry  beams ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone;  the  lalh,  of  film: 
Her  waggoner  a  fmall  grey-coated  gnat. 
Not  half  fo  bis  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid* 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty^  hazel  nut, 
■  Made  by  the  joiner  fquirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  ftate  Ihe  gallops,  night  by  night. 
Through  lover's  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  lovof^ 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'fies  ftrait  j 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  ftrait  dream  on  fees: 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  ftrait  on  kiflcs  dream, 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
Becauie  their  breaths  with  fwect-meats  tainted  arc. 
•  Sometimes  (he  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nofe. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit : 

And 

^  On  the  fore-finget  0/  An  alderman fl  Tic  quarto,  1597,, 
^eadsy  of  a  burgo-mafter.  The  alteration  was  probably  made 
by  the  poet  himrclf,  as  we  find  it  in  the  ftfcceedin^  copy  159$  j 
bat  in  order  to  familiarize  the  ide^^  he  has  diminifhed  its  pro* 
priety.'  In  the  pictures  of  hurgo-mafters^  the  ring  is  generally 
placed  on  the  fore-finger ;  and  from  a  pafTage  in  The  Firft  Pare 
ef  Hen.  IF.  vft  may  luppofe  the  citizens  in  Shakefpeare's  time 
fo  have  worn  this  ornament  on  the  thumb.  So  again,  Glap« 
ihome,  i<i  his  tomedy  of  /#7/  in  a  Conftalle^  1639, 

'*  ' ^  and  an  alderman^ 

*•  As  I  may  fay  to  you,  he  has  no  more 
"  Wit  than  the  reft  o*  the  benCh  ;  and  that  Kes  in  h» 
**  thumb-ring.**     St E evens. 
•  Sometimes  Jbe gallops  o^er  a  lawyjSTr'/  nofe^ 

JUdtbemdrfUMihe  f/'fiftellHig  oaca  foic :}  The  old^ditlonr 

liavr 
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And  fometimes  comes  (he  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Tickling  a  parfon's  nofc  as  he  lies  aflcep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice. 

Some- 

• 

bvcit-i  courtier'j  ff<9//|  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the  true 
reading:  and  fur  the fc  retiibns.  Firft,  In  the  prcfcnt  reading 
there  is  a  vicious  repetition  in  this  fine  fpecch;  the  fame  thought 
liaving  been  given  in  the  foregoing  line. 

O'er  Tanyyers^  fingers,  who  ftrait  dream  on  fees  : 
Nor  can  it  be  objefted  that  there  will  be  the  fame  fault  if  we 
read  c%ttrtier*s^  it  having  been  faid  before. 

On  courtiers^  knees,  that  dream  on  curtiies  (Irait ; 
becaafe  they  arc  ihewri  in  two  places  under  different  views  :  la 
thc/inl,  thm  fopptrj  ;  in  the  fecond,  their  rapacity  is  ridiculed. 
Secondly,  In  our  author's  time,  a  court- folicitation  was  called, 
/imply,  a  /uit ;  and  a  procefs,  a  /uit  at  laiv^  to  didinguifh  it 
from  the  other.  ««  The  King"  (fays  an  anonymous  cotemporanr 
writer  of  the  life  of  Sir  William  Cecil)  **  called  him  [Sir 
"  William  Cecil]  and  after  long  talk  with  him,  being  much 
"  delighted  with  his  anfwers,  willed  his  father  to  find 
"  [i.  c.  to/melJ  out]  a  suit  for  him.  Whereupon  he  became 
"  SUITER  for  the  reverfion  of  the  Cuftos-brevium  office  in  the 
"  CommonTleas  :  which  the  king  willingly  granted,  it  being 
**  the  firft  SUIT  he  had  in  his  life."  Indeed  cur  poet  has  very 
rarely  turned  his  fatire  againll  lawyers  and  law  proceedings 9  tjie 
common  topic  of  later  writers :  for,  to  obferve  it  to  the  honour 
of  the  Engliih  judicatures,  they  prcfervcd  the  purity  and  fim- 
plicity  of  their  firft  inftitution,  long  after  chicane  had  over-run 
all  the  other  laws  of  Europe.     Warburton. 

On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  curt'fies  (Irait ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  ftrait  dream  on  fees. 
He  then  goes  on. 

Sometimes  (he  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  noic. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  fmelling  out  a  /uit ; — ?— 
In  the  latter  lines  Dr.  Warburton  has  very  juilly  reftored  the 
old  reading  courtier^s  no/e^  which  had  been  changed  into 
kpojyer^s  no/t^  by  fome  editor,  who  did  not  know,  as  it  (hould 
feem,  of  zny /uits  but  law  Juits.  Dr.  Warburton  has  explained 
tlie  pafla^  with  his  ufual  learning ;  but  I  do  not  ihinK  he  is 
fo  happy  in  his  endeavour  to  juftify  Shskefpeare  from  the  charge 
of  a  'vicious  repetition  in  introducing  the  courtier  twice.  The 
fecond  folio,  1  obferve,  reads. 

On  countries  kneei  :  ■ 

which  has  led  me  to   conjci^ure,   that  the  line  ought  to  be 
lead  thus  : 

On  COUNTIES  knees,  that  dream  on courtfies ftrait : 

Vol.  X.  C  Ccunt.es 
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Sometimes  fhe  driveth  o*cr  a  foldier*s  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  ambufcadoes^  7  Spanifli  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear  -,  at  which  he  ftarts  and  wakes  ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  Iwears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  fleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horfes  in  the  night. 

Counties  I  andcHland  to  fignify  nohlemen  in  general.  Paris, 
'who,  in  one  place,  I  think,  is  called  earl^  is  moft  commonly 
fliled  the  countie  in  this  play.  Shakefpeare  feems  to  have  pre- 
ferred, for  fome  reafon  or  other,  the  Italian  conte  to  our  ceuHt, 
It  was  no  permanent  reafon,  for  I  do  not  recolledt  that  he  ufes 
the  title  in  other  plays,  where  the  fcene  is  in  Italy.  Perhaps 
he  took  it  from  the  old  Englifh  novel,  from  which  he  is  faid  to 
have  taken  his  plot. — Oh/ervations  and  Conje£lureSf  printed  at 
Oxford^  1766. 

t'his  fpeech  at  difFd-ent  times  received  much  alteration  and 
improvement.  The  part  of  it  in  queftion,  flands  thus  in  the 
oldcft  quarto  1597 : 

And  in  this  fopt  (he  gallops  up  and  down 
Through  lovers  braines,  and  then  they  dream  of  love: 
O'er  courtiers  knees,  who  ilrait  on  curfies  dreame  i 
O'er  ladies  lips,  who  dreame  on  kiflcs  ftrait ; 
Which  oft  the  angric  Mab  with  blifters  plagues, 
Becaufc  their  breaths  with  fweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  flie  gallops  o're  a  lawyer's  lap. 
And  then  dre.imi  he  of  fmelling  out  a  fuit: 
And  (bmetimes  comes  fhe  with  a  tithe-pig's  taile» 
Tickling  a  parfon's  uofe  that  lies  afleepe. 
And  then  dreames  he  of  another  benefice. 
Sometimes  (lie  gallops  o'er  a  A>ldier's  noie. 
And  then  dreames  he  of  cutting  f  ;reign  throats. 
Of  breaches,  anibufcadoes,  countermines. 
Of  healths  five  fadome  deep,    &c. 
Shakefpeare,  as  I  have  obfcrved  before,  did  not  always  attend 
to  the  propriety  of  his  own  alterations,     Steeven's. 

'  Sfanijh  tLidesy]    A  fword   is  cal'ed    a    tolcdo,    from  the 
excellence  of  the  Toletaii  fteel.     So  Grotius^ 
" Enfis  Toletanus 


«*  Uada  Tagi  non  eft  alio  celebranda  metallo, 
"  Utilis  in  cives  cH  ibi  lamna  fuos."     Johnson. 


»  And 
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'  And  cakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  fluttidi  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfoftune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  prefles  them,  ahd  learns  them  firll  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  (he 

Rom,  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace  j 
Thou  talk'ft  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 
WUch  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantafy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  fubftance  as  the  air. 
And  more  unconftant  than  the  wind ;  who  wooes 
Ev*n  now,  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  fouth. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  our- 
felves ; 
Supper  IS  done,  and  we  ihall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early :  for  my  mind  mifgivcs. 
Some  confequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  ftars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels  ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  defpifcd  life  clos'd  in  my  breaft. 
By  fomc  vile  forfeit  of  untiniely  death  : 
But  he,  that  hath  the  fteerage  of  my  courfe, 
'  Direft  my  fail !  On,  lufly  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Stnke,  drum.  [Exeunt. 

•  And  cakes  the  elf-locks^  &C.J  This  was  a' common  fiiper- 
ftition ;  and  {eems  to  have  had  its  rife  from  the  horrid  dilbafe 
called  the  Plica  Polonica.     Warburton. 

'  Direa  my  fail  /]  I  have  reftored  this  reading  from  the  elder 
qoartOy  as  being  more  congruous  to  the  metaphor  in  the 
preceding  line.     Zuit  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.     St e evens. 

Dire3 tny  fttit  !\  Guide  lYit  fequel  oi  the  adventure.  Johns. 


C   2  SCENE 
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SCENE        V. 

A  Hall  in  Capulet's  Houfe. 

Enter  Servants. 

1  Scrv^  '  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
takeaway?    He  (hift  a  trencher !  he  fcrape  a  trencher ! 

2  Serv,  When  good  manners  (hall  lie  all  in  one  or 
two  mens'  hands,  and  they  unwafh'd  too,  'tis  a  foul 
thing. 

1  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-ftools,  remove  the 
*  court-cupboard,    look   to  the  plate  :    good  thou, 

'  3  fave  me  a  piece  of  march-pane ;  and,  as  thou  loveft 
me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Sufan  Grindftone,  and  Nell 
— Antony  !  and  Potpan  ! 

2  Serv.  Ay,  boy;  ready. 

1  Serv.  You  are  look'd  for,  and  call'd  for,  alk'd 
for,  and  fought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. — Cheerly, 
boys  J  be  brilk  a  while,  and  the  longer  liver  take  all. 

[^Exeunt. 

'  This  fccne  is  added  (ince  the  firft  copy.     Ste evens. 

*  '^court'Cupboarii^l  I  am  not  very  certain  that  I  know  the 
cxaft  fignification  of  court-cupboard.  Perhaps  it  is  what  we 
call  at  pre  fen  t  the  fide-board.  It  is  however  frequently  men- 
tioned ill  the  old  plays  :    fo  in  a  Humorous  Day^s  Mirths   1590  ; 

«*  (hadow  thefe  tabks  with  their  white  veils,  and  accomplilh 

*«  the  court-cupboard.'^ Again,  in  Mon/,  D'Olive^   1606,    by 

Chapman  ; 

•'  Here  (hall  ftand  my  court-cupboard,'^     Stebvens. 

'  Save  me  a  piece  of  march-pane ;]  March-pane  way  a  con- 
fc^ion  made  of  Fiilacho-nuts,  almonds,  and  fugar,  &c.  and 
in  hij^h  ciieem  in  Shakefpcarc's  tiir.e;  as  appears  from  the 
account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  entertainment  in  Cambridge.  It 
is  faid  that  the  univerfity  prefented  Sir  William  Cecil  their 
chancellor  with  two  pair  of  {gloves,  ^marcb-pane^  and  two  fugar- 
loavcs.     PalCs  D*fid:ra:a  Curh/ay  v:l.  ii.  p.  29.     Dr.  Gray. 

Enter 
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Enter  Capukty  the  Guefts  and  Ladies ^  with  the  Majkers. 

I  Cap.  Welcome,  gentlemen !     Ladies,  that  have 
their  feet 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  have  a' bout  with  you. 
Ah  ha,  my  miftrefles !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  Ihe  that  makes  dainty,  (he, 
PU  (wear,  hath  corns  :  am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen :  I  have  feen  the  day 
That  I  have  worn  a  vifor,  and  could  tell 
A  whiipering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  pleafe.     'Tis  gone,  'tis  gone,  'tis  gone : 
^You  are  welcome,  gentlemen.  Come,  muficians,  play. 
^  A  hall !  a  hall !    Give  room.     And  foot  ir,  girls. 

[Mufick  plays^  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  ye  knaves  -,  and  turn  the  tables  up. 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot. 
Ah,  firrah,  this  unlook'd  for  fport  comes  well. 
Nay  fit,  nay  fit,  ^  good  coufin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  paft  7  our  dancing  days : 

*  You\€'UHkomey  gentlemen.']  Thefe  two  lines,  omitted  by  the 
modera  editors,  I  have  replaced  from  the  folio.     Johnson. 

^  A  ball!  a  hall !^  Such  is  the  old  reading,  and  the  true 
one,  though  the  modern  editors  read,  A  ball !  a  ball !  The 
former  exclamation  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  comedies,  and 
iignifies,  make  room.^So  in  the  comedy  of  Do^or  Do/lyfell,  1600, 

"  Room!    room!    a  Ijall /  a  hall T 
Again  in  B.  Jonfon's  Tale  of  a  Tuby 

"  Then  cry,  a  hall !  a  hall! 

"  * Tis  jncrry  in  Tottenham-hall,  when  bcnrds  wag  all." 

StE  EVENS. 

®  geoel  coufin  Ca}uh'ti[  This  coufin  Capulet  is  unkle  in  the 
paper  of  invitation  ;  but  as  Capulet  is  dcfcribed  as  old,  coufin 
js  probably  the  riglit  word  in  both  places.  I  know  not  how 
Capulet  and  his  lady  might  agree,  their  ages  were  very  dif- 
proportionatc  ;  he  has  been  pafc  maflcing  for  thirty  years,  and 
her  age,  as  flie  tells  Juliet,  is  but  eight-and-twcnty.    Johnson. 

'  our  dancin?  days :'\  Thus  the  folio:'  the  quarto  reads, 
*'  our  Jlanding  days .'*     Steevens. 

C  2  How 
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How  long  is't  now,  fincc  laft  yourfclf  and  I 
Were  in  a  maik  ? 

2  Cap.  B/r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.  What,  man !  'tis  not  fo  much,  *tis  not  fo 

much ; 
*Tis  fince  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  Pentecoft  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five-and-twcnty  years ;  and  then  we  mafk'd. 

2  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more :   his  fon  is  elder.  Sir-, 
His  fon  is  thirty. 

I  Cap.  8  Will  you  tell  me  that? 
His  fon  was  But  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Ro7n.  What  lady's  that,  which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  Sir. 

Rom.  Ofhc  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  bright! 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  iEthiop's  ear : 
Beauty  tcx)  rich  for  ufe,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  fhews  a  fnowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  fliows. 
The  meafurc  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  ftanJ, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  'till  now  ?  forfwear  it,  fight  •, 
I  never  faw  true  beauty  'till  this  night. 

Tyb.  This^  by  his  voice,  fhould  be  a  Montague  :~ 
Fetch  nic  my  rapier,  boy. — What !    dares  the  (lave 
Come  hither  covcr'd  with  an  antick  face, 
To  fleer  and  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  ? 

*  This  fpccch  llands  thus  in  the  firft  copy: 

WiJl  you  tell  ir.e  that  it  cannot  be  fo? 
riis  icn  was  but  a  ward  three  years  ago ; 
Good  youth's  i'l'aith.     Oh,  youth's  a  jolly  thing. 
Thfrc  arc  many  trifling  variations  in  almoll  cw^ry  fpccch  of 
this  pi  iv  ;    but  when  they  arc  of  little  confc(]ucnce  I  have 
forcborn   to  encu  j^ber  the  page  by  the  infcrtion  of  them.     The 
la!l,  hov^ever,  of  thcfe  three  lines  is  natural,  aiid  worth  prc- 
fcrving.     Ste  evens. 

Now, 
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Now,  by  the  ftock  and  honour  of  my  kin. 
To  ftrike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  fin. 

Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinfman?   wherefore  ftorm 
you  fo  ? 

Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe : 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  fpight. 
To  fcorn  at  our  folemnity  thi^  night. 

Cap.  Young  Romeo,  is't? 

Tyb.  *Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz*,  let  him  alone ; 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  -, 
And,  to  fay  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  wcll-govern*d  youth. 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
Here  in  my  houfe,  do  him  difparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him. 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  refpeft. 
Shew  a  fair  prefence,  and  put  off  thcfe  frowns, 
An  ill-befeeming  femblance  for  a  feaft. 

Tyb.  It  fits,  when  fuch  a  villain  is  a  gueft : 
ril  not  endure  him. 

Cap.  He  fhall  be  endur'd. 
What,  goodman  boy  ! — I  fay,  he  (hall. — Go  to— 
Am  I  the  matter  here,  or  you  ?  go  to 
You'll  not  endure  him !     God  (hall  mend  my  foul— 
YouMl  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guefts ! 
You  v/ill  fit  cock-a-hoop  !     You'll  be  the  man ! 

Tyb.  Why,  uncle,  *tis  a  (hame. 

Cap.  Go  to,  go  to. 

You  are  a  faucy  boy : — Is't  fo,  indeed  ? 

This  trick  may  chance  to  fcathe  you. — I  know  what— 
You  muft  contrary  me !    Marry,  *tis  time- 
Well  faid,  my  hearts  :— ^  You  are  a  princox,  go : — 

'  Tou  are  a  princox,  go :  — ]  A  princox  is  a  coxcomb,  a  con- 
ceited perfon. 

The  word  is  ufed  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  The  Cafe  is  alter  d^  1609  ; 
by  Chapman  in  his  comedy  of  May -Day,  1610;    and  indeed 

C  4  by 
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Be  quiet,  or— More  light,  more  light,  for  fhame.— 

ril  make  you  quiet What !  chsj^erly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.  '  Patience  perforce,  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  flefh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting, 
I  will  withdraw :  but  this  intnifion  ftiall. 
Now  fecming  fweet,  cohvert  to  bitter  gall. 
Rem.  *  If  I  profane  witli  my  unworthy  Iiand 

[To  Juliet. 

This  holy  Ihrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this 

My  lips,  two  blufhing  pilgrims,  ready  ftand. 

To  fmooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kifs. 
Jul  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too 
much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  fhews  in  this ; 
For  faints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch, 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers*  kifs. 
Rent.  Have  not  faints  lips,    and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
Jul  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  muft  ufe  in  prayer. 
Rom.  O  then,  dear  faint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do : 
They  pray,  grant  thou,  left  faith  turn  to  defpair. 
Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  yet  grant  for  prayers'  fake. 
Rom.  Tlien  move  not,  whUe  my  prayers'  effeft  I 
take: 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  fm  is  purg'd. 

[K^ffing  her. 

byino(lof  the  old  dramatick writers.     Cotgrave  renders  unjeum 
eftoudeau  Juferbe — a  young princox  boy.     Steevens. 

'  Patience  perfcrce,'\  This  expreiiion  is  in  part  proverbial : 
the  old  adage  i:^, 

•*  Patience  perforce  is  a  medicine  for  a  mad  dog.'*   Steev, 
'''  If  I  profane  I'jtth  my  un^wortby  hand 
This  holy  fljriney  the  gentle  fm  is  this. 
My  lips,  tfwo  klujhing  pihrims,  Arc]  All  profanations  are 
fqppoftd  to  be  (;xplated  either  hy  feme  meritorious  adtion,  or  by 
fome  penance  undergone  and  punifhment  fubmitted  to.     So 
Komeo  wopld  here  fay.    If  I  have  been  profane  in  the  rude 
touch  of  my  hand,    my   lips  (land   ready,    as  two  blufhing 
pilgrims^  to  take  otf*  that  offence,  to  atone  for  it  by  a  fwect 
penance.     Our  poet  therefore  muft  have  wrote, 

— ^ the  gentle  Jine  is  this.     Wareurtox. 

-Jul. 
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Jul  Then  have  my  lips  the  fin -that  they  have  took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips !  O  trefpafs,  fwcctlyurgfdl 
Give  me  my  fin  again. 

7«/.  You  kifs  by  the  book. 

Nurfe.  Madam,   your  mother  craves  a  word  with 
you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ?  \T!o  her  nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Marry,  bachelor. 
Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  houfe. 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wife,  and  virtuous. 
I  nurs'd  her  daughter,  that  you  talkt  withal  j 
I  tell  you,  he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
ShU  have  the  chink. 

Rom.  Is  (he  a  Capulet  ? 

0  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt. 

Ben.  Away,  be  gone ;  the  fport  is  at  the  beft. 

Rom.  Ay,  fo  I  rear ;  the  more  is  my  unreft. 

Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone. 
We  have  a  trifling  foolifh  banquet  towards. 
• Is  it  e'en  fo .?  why,  then,  I  than)c  you  all ; 

1  thank  you,  honeft  gentlemen  -,  good  night  :— 

More  torches  here  ! Come  on,  then  le?s  to  bed. 

Ah,  firrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late. 

ril  to  my  reft.  [Exeunt. 

Jul  Come  hither,  nurfe.    What  is  yon  gentleman? 

Nurfe.  The  fon  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul  What's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 

Nurfe.  That,  as  I  think,  is  young  Petruchio. 

Jul  What's  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would  not 
dance. 

Nurfe.  I  know  not. 

Jul  Go,  a(k  his  name.— — If  he  be  married. 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed. 

Nurfe.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  5 
The  only  fon  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  ^rung  from  my  only  hate  ! 
Too  early  fecn,  unknown,  and  known  too  late ! 

Pcodigious 
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Frodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  I  muft  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Ntirfe.  What's  this  ?  what's  this  ? 

Jul  A  rhyme  I  learn'd  e'en  now 
•Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.  [One  calls  withiny  Juliet. 

Nurfe,  Anon,  anon 

Come,  let's  away  •,    the  ftrangers  all  are  gone. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter    ^CHORUS. 

Now  old  Defire  doth  on  his  death-bed  lie. 

And  young  Affcftion  gapes  to  be  his  heir ; 
That  Fair,  for  which  love  gro^'dfore,  and  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again. 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks  ; 
But  to  his  foe  fuppos'd  he  muft  complain. 

And  fhe  fteal  love's  fweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks. 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  accefs 

To  breathe  fuch  vows  as  lovers  ufe  to  fwear  5 
Andflie,  as  much  in  love,  her  means  muchlefe. 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  Paffion  lends  them  power.  Time  means,  to  meet, 
.I'cmp'ring  extremities  with  extream  fweet. 

[Exit  Chorus. 

'■  CHORUS.]  Thischorus  added fince  the  firft  edition.  Pope. 

Chorus,  1  he  ufe  of  this  chorus  is  not  cafily  difcovered  ;  it 
conduces  nothing  to  the  progrefs  of  the  play,  but  relates  what 
is  already  known,  or  what  the  next  iccnes  will  lliew;  and 
relates  it  without  adding  the  improvement  of  any  mor;il  fenti- 
ment.     Johnson. 


AC  T 
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A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

The      STREET. 


c 


Enler  Romeo  alone. 

Ro  ME  o. 
A  N  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  center  out. 

[Exit 

Enter  BenvoUo^  with  Mercutio. 

Ben.  Romeo !  my  coufm  Romeo  ! 

Mer.  He  is  wife-, 
And,  on  my  life,  hath  ftorn  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  leaped  this  orchard-wall. 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  Y\\  conjure  too. 
Why,  Romeo!  humours!  madman!  paflion!  lover  I 
Appear  thou  in  the  likenefs  of  a  figh. 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  fatisfied. 
Cry  but  Ah  me !  couple  but  love  and  dove  j 
Speak  to  my  goflip  Venus  one  fair  word. 
One  nick-name  to  her  purblind  fon  and  heir : 
♦  (Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  (hot  fo  trim, 

^  When  king  Cophetua  lov*d  the  beggar-maid ) 

He 

*  Toung  Adam  Cupidy'\  Alluding  to  the  fapious  archer  Adam 
Bell.     Dr.  Gray. 

^  When  kingCophetua^  &c.]  Alluding  to  an  old  ballad.  Pope. 

(Vemxs)  purblind  fon  and  heir. 

Young  Mam  Cupidy  he  that  (hot  lb  true, 
When  kine  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid. 
Cupid  is  here  called  Adam^  in  allufion  to  the  famous  archer 
Adam  BelU  the  hero  of  many  an  ancient  ballad.  The  ballad 
of  kir.g  Ccphetua^  Sec,  in  the  firll  of  the  three  volumes  izmo.. 
p.  141.  is  an  old  fongof  a  king^  failing  in  love  with'a  beggar- 
m.iid,  which  I  take  to  be  the  very  b-dlad  in  queHion,  although 

the 
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He  hcarcth  not,  he  ftirreth  not,  he  moveth  not ; 
Tbe  ape  is  dead,  and  I  muft  conjure  hiin.- 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rofaline's  bright  eyes, 
'  By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  fcarlet  lip. 
By  her  fine  foot,  ftraight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh. 
And  the  demefns  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likenefs  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An*  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him :  'twould  anger  him. 
To  raife  a  fpirit  in  his  miftrefs'  circle. 
Of  fome  ftrange  nature,  letting  it  there  ftand 
*Till  (he  had  laid  it,  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  fome  fpight.     My  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honeft,  and,  in  his  miftrefs*  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raife  up  him. 

Ben.  Cbme,  he  hath  hid  himfelf  among  thofc  trees. 
To  be  conforted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  beft  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  fit  under  a  medlar-tree. 
And  wifh  his  miftrefe  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 

the  name  of  the  king  is  no  longer  found  in  it,  which  will  be 
no  objedion  to  any  one  who  has  compared  old  copies  of  balladi 
with  thofe  now  extant.     The  third  ftatiza  begins  thus : 

*•  The  blinded  boy  that  (hoots  fo  trim, 
*^  Did  to  his  clofet  window  ileal, 

**  And  drew  a  dart  and  (hot  at  him« 

**  And  made  him  foon  his  power  feci."  kc. 
If  this  is  the  fong  alluded  to  by  Shakefpeare,  thefe  fhould  Teem 
to  be  the  very  lines  he  had  in  his  eye ;    and  therefore  I  fhould 
fuppofe  thefe  lines  in  Romeo  and  Juli^j  were  originally, 

**  her /«r-MW  foil  and  heir, 

"  Young  Mam  Cupid^  he  that  Ibot  fo  /r/;«, 

«  When,  &c. 
This  word  trim^  the  firft  editors  confulting  the  general  fenfr  of 
the  paflage,  and  not  perceiving  the  alluhon,  would  naturally 
alter  to  trut ;  yet  the  former  feems  the  more  humourous  ex- 
'preflion,  and,  on  aocovint  of  its  quaintnefs,  more  likely  to 
liave  been  nfed  by  Mercutio.     Percy. 

So  trim  is  the  reading  of  the  oldeft  copy,  and  this  ingenious 
coQJetlurc  is  confirmed  by  it.     Steev£ns. 

^  Which 
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•  Which  maids  call  medlars,  when  thev  laugh  alone.— 
Romeo,  good  night ;  PU  to  my  truckle-bed  j 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  fleep  : 
Come,  (hall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then  •,  for  'tis  in  vain 
To  feek  him  here  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

[Exeunf. 
SCENE        11. 

Capulei*s  Garden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  *  He  jefts  at  fears,  that  never  felt  a  wound- 
But,  foft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ? 
It  is  the  eaft,  and  Juliet  is  the  fun  ! 

[Juliet  appears  above^  at  a  windpw. 
Arife,  fair  fun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  fick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  fhc, 
'  Be  not  her  maid,  fince  ftie  is  envious ; 
Her  veftal  livery  is  but  fick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it  •,  call  it  off.— ^ 
Ut  is  my  lady  •,  O !  it  is  my  love ; 
0,  that  (he  knew  fhe  were !  — . 
She  fpeaks,  yet  fhe  fays  nothing ;  what  of  that  ? 

Her  eye  difcourfes ;  I  will  anfwer  it. 

I  am  too  bold,  *tis  not  to  me  it  fpeaks : 
Two  of  the  faireft  liars  in  all  the  heaven, 

*  After  this  line  in  the  old  copy  I  find  two  more,  containing 
fach  ribaldry,  that  1  cannot  venture  to  puih  them  forward  into 
obfervation,  though  I  mention  them  as  a  proof  that  either  the 
pcct  or  his  printers  knew  fometimcs  how  to  blot.     Stebven?. 

*  He  yfts  at  /cars,]  I'liat  is,  Mcrcutio  jefts,  whom  he 
overheard.     Johnson. 

*  Be  not  her  maidy]  Be  not  a  votary  to  the  moon,  to 
Diana.     Johnson. 

'  //  is  my  lady ;]  This  line  and  half  I  have  re- 
placed.    Johnson. 

Having 
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Jul  Howcam'ft  thou  hither?  tell  me;  and  where-, 
fore? 
The  orchard-walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  confidering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinfmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  loves  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch  thefc 
walls. 
For  ftony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  Iqye  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinfmen  are  no  ftop  to  me. 

Jul  If  they  do  fee  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye. 
Than  twenty  of  their  fwords  •,  look  thou  but  fweet. 
And  I  am  proof  againft  their  enmity. 

Jul  I  would  not  for  the  world,  they  faw  thee^here. 

Rom^  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
fight; 
And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here ; 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogjjr^s  ^Jgftf'no;  of  thy  love. 

Jul  By  whofe  dire^  jr;f  <Wl^  thou  out  this  place? 

Rom.  By  love,  thatj^J.c^prnmpt  me  to  enquire; 
He  lent  me  counfel,  and  I  kht  liim  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vaft  Ihore,  walh'd  with  the  fartheft  fea, 
I  would  adventure  for  fuch  merchandife. 

Jul  Thou  know'ft  the  mafk  of  night  is  on  my 
face ; 
Elfe  would  a  maiden-blufh  bepaint  my  check 
For  that  which  thou  haft  heard  me  fpeak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form ;  fain,  fain,  deny 

What  I  have  fpoke : but  farewell  compliment  I 

Doft  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  fay,  ay ; 

And  I  will  take  thy  word: yet  if  thou  fwear'ft. 

Thou  ma/ft  prove  falfe ;  at  lovers'  perjuries 
They  fay  Jove  laughs.     Oli,  ^ntle  Romeo, 
If  thou  doft  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully ; 
Or  if  thou  think*ft  I  am  too  quickly  won, 

ru 
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I'll  fix)wn,  and  be  perverfe,  and  fay  thee  na\% 
So  thou  wilt  woo ;  but  elfe,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefore  thou  may*ft  think  my  *haviour  light ; 
But  truft  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true. 
Than  thofe  that  have  more  ^  cunning  to  be  ftrange. 
I  ihould  have  been  more  ftrange  I  muft  confefs, 
But  that  thou  over-heardft,  ere  I  was  'ware, 
My  true  love*s  paffion :  therefore  pardon  me. 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  fo  difcovered.    '> 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blefled  moon  I  vow. 
That  ops  with  filver  all  thefe  fruit-tree  tops 

Jul.  O  fwear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconftant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb ; 
Left  that  thy  love  prove  likewife  variable, 

Rom.  Whatfhall  I  fwear  by? 

Jul.  Do  not  fwear  at  all ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt,  fwear  by  thy  gracious  felf. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my'wohtrft^* 
And  rU  believe  thee.   ^  ^^  S ' • 

Rom.  If  my  true  heart's  love— — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  fwear'   Although  I  joy  in  thee^ 
1  have  no  joy  of  this  contraft  to-night : 
It  is  too  ra(h,  too  unadvised,  too  fudden ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  ceafe  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  fay, — it  lightens.      '  Sweet,  good  night. 
This  bud  of  love  by  fummer's  ripening  breath 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower,  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night ! — as  fweet  fepofe  and  reft 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breaft ! 

R(m.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  fo  unfatisfied  ? 

^  '^^cjing  to  Be  ftrangeJ]  JFor  coying,  the  modern  editions 
kivc  cunning,     Johnson. 

Cunning  is  the  reading  of  the  elder  quarto,  and  I  have 
rdlored  it.     Steevens* 

'  All  the  intermediate  lines  from  S^weet,  good  night,  to  S/ay 
i*i  a  little,  &c.  were  added  after  the  firft  copy.     Steevens. 

V0L.X.  D  Jul. 
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Jul  What  fatisfa6Uon  canft  thou  have  to-night  ? 

Rom.  I'he  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for 
mine, 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didft  requeft  it : 
And  yet  I  would,  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldft  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  pur- 
pofe,  love  ? 

Jul  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wifh  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundlefs  as  the  fea. 
My  love* as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite, 
I  hear  fome  noife  within.     Dear  love,  adieu  ! 

[Nurfe  calls  %vitbin. 
Anon,  good  nurfe  ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  ^     [Exit. 

Rom.  O  blefled,  bleffed  night !  I  am  afraid^ 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream^ 
Too  flatterincir-fweet  to  be  fubftantiaL 
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Re-enter  Juliet  above. 

Jul  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good-night> 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable. 
Thy  purpofe  marriage,  iend  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  5 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. 

[fVithin:  Madam* 

I  come,  anon but  if  thou  mean'ft  not  well, 

•  I  do  befeech  thee [JVithin :  Madam.]  By  and  by, 

I  come : 
To  ceafe  thy  fuit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To-morrow  will  I  fend. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  foul, 

Jul  A  thoufand  times,  good  night !  [Exit. 

Ro^. 
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Rom.  A  thoufand  times  the  worfe,   to  want  thy 

light. 

Love  goes  toward  love,    as  fc!iool-boys  from  tlicir 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,  towards  fchool  with  heavy  looks. 

Re-enter  Juliet  aho've. 

Jul.  Hill !  Romeo,  hift  !  O  for  a  faulconer's  voice, 
*  To  lure  this  taflel  gentle  back  again  ! 
Bondage  is  hoarfe,  and  may  not  fpcak  aloud ; 
Elle  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarfe  than  mine, 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo*s  name. 

Ro7n.  It  is  my  foul  that  calls  upon  my  name  : 
How  filver-fweet  found  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  fofteft  mulick  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo ! 

Rom.  My  fweet ! 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 
Shall  I  fend  to  thee  ?  ' 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  ftand  Jiere  'till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  (hall  forget,  to  have  thee  Itill  (land  there, 
Remembring  hovr  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  ftill  ftay,  to  have  thee  ftill  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

*  To  lure  this  fafel gentle  back  again  /]  The  tffjcl  or  iirrrel  (for 
foit  ihould  be  fpelt)  is  the  goffe-haiuk.  In  the  Booke  oJ\Fal- 
conrye^  by  George  Turbcrvile,  gent,  printed  in  1575,  I  find 
a  whole  chapter  on  thcfaUon  gentle,  kc.  So  in  Tlrt:  Guar  Man  ^ 
by  MaflingT, 

**  then  for  an  evening  flight 

•*   A  tiercel  gentle.'* 

Taylor  the    water  poet,  ufes  the  fame   exprcfTion,  '  *'  By 

**  calling  out  the  lure,  fhe  makes  the  tuj/el  gentle  come  to  her 
'*  f^.^'     Steevens. 

D  2  Jul 
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"Jul.  'Tis  almoft  morning.   I  would  have  thee  gone  ; 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
That  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prifoner  in  his  twilled  gyves. 
And  with  a  filk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Ro7n.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul  Sweet,  fo  would  I  -, 
Yet  I  fhould  kill  thee  with  much  cherifliing. 
— Good  night,  good  night !    Parting  is  fuch  fweet 

forrow. 
That  I  fhall  fay  good  night*  'till  it  be  morrow.  \ExU. 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breall ! 
'Would  I  were  fleep  and  peace,  fo  fweet  to  reft ! 
Hence  will  1  to  my  ghoftly  father's  cell, 
'His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  td  tell,      \Exit. 

SCENE        III. 

A  MONAStERT. 

Enter  frinr  Lawrefice^  with  a  bajket. 

Fri.  3  The  grcy-cy'd  morn  fmiles  on  the  frowning 

night, 
Checkering  the  eaftern  clouds  with  ftreaks  of  light ; 
And  fleckered  darknefs  \  like  a  drunkard,  reels 
From  forth  day's  path-way  made  by  Titan's  wheels. 

Now 

*  The  grey -ey^cf  morn t  &c.]  Tliefe  four  Hrft  lines  are  here  re- 
placed, confbrm.ible  to  the  fi.ft  edition,  where  fuch  a  defcrip- 
tion  is  much  more  proper  than  in  the  mouth  of  Romeo  juft 
before,  when  he  was  full  of  nothing  but  the  thoughts  of  his 
miftrcfs.     Fope. 

In  the  folio  thefc  lines  are  printed  twice  over,  and  given 
once  to  Romeo,  and  once  to  the  frier.     Johnson. 

The  fame  miftakehas  likewifc  happened  in  the  quartos  1599, 
1609,  and  1637.     Stuevins. 

*  And  fleckered  darknefs,]  Fhcker'd  is  fpotted,  dappled, 
ftrcak'd,  or  variegated.    In  this  fenfe  it  \%  ufed  by  Churchyard, 

ia 
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Now  ere  the  fun  advance  his  burning  eye. 

The  day  to  chear,  and  night's  dank  clew  to  dry, 

I  muft  up-fill  this  ofier-cage  of  ours 

With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 

^  The-earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb  •, 

What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 

And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 

We  fucking  on  her  natural  bofom  find  : 

Many,  for  many  virtues  excellent. 

None,  but  for  fome,  and  yet  all  different. 

O,  mickle  is  the  ^  powerful  grace,  that  lies 

In  pbnts,  herbs,  ftones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

For  nought  fo  vile,  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 

But  to  the  earth  fome  fpecial  good  doth  give  ; 

Nor  aught  fo  good,  but,  ftrain'd  from  that  fair  ufe^ 

Revolts  from  true  birth,  ftumbling  on  abufe. 

Virtue  itfelf  turns  vjce,  being  mifapplied  •, 

And  vice  fometime's  by  aftion  dignityd. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  fmall  flower 

Poifon  hath  refidence,  and  med'cine  power  j 

For  this,  being  fmelt,  with  that  part  chears  each  pait. 

Being  tafted,  flays  all  fenfes  with  the  heart. 

7  Two  fuch  oppofed  foes  encamp  them  fl:ill 

In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace  and  rude  will : 

And 

in  his  Legend  of  Tbo,  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Mowbray, 
fpeaking  of  the  Germans,  fays, 

'*  All  jagg'd  and  frounc'd,  with  divers  colours  decIcM, 
"  They  iwear,  they  curfe,  and  drink  till  they  bc/^c-.'-V." 

Steevens, 
5  The  earthy  that^s  nature* 5  mother y  is  her  tomb  ;] 

•*  Omniparens,  eadcm  rerum  commune  fepulchrum.'* 

Lucrcti::s, 
'<  The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave." 

Milton, 
Stef.vins, 
*  — powerful  grace  ^'\  Efficacious  virtue.     Johnson. 

Tn.vo  fuch  oppcfed  foes ]  This  is. a  modern  ibphii-ica- 

tion.  The  old  books  have  it  oppofed  kings.  So  that  it  ap- 
prars,  Shakcfpeare  wrote,  Tivofuch  oppofed  kin.  Why  he  calls 
th;m  kin  was,  becaufe  they  were  qualities  reliding  in  one  and 

D  3         '  the 
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And  where  the  worfer  is  predominanr. 

Full  foon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

E7iter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father ! 

FrL  Benedict  te ! 
What  early  tongue  fo  fweet  faluteth  me  ?— 
Young  fen,  it  argues  a  diilempcr'd  head  ^ 

So  focn  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  oki  man's  eye. 
And,  where  care  lodgcth,  fleep  will  never  lie  ; 
*  But  where  unbruifed  youth  with  unftuft  brain 
Doih  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  fleep  doth  reign  : 
Therefore  thy  earlinefs  doth  me  afllire. 
Thou  art  up-rouz'd  by  Ibme  diftemp'rature ; 
Or  if  not  fo,  then  hf  re  I  hit  it  right. 
Our  Rorrco  hath  net  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rc}:i,  I'hr.t  laft  is  true,  tlic  fwecter  reft  was  mine. 

rh.  God  pardoii  fin  !  waft  thou  with  Rofaline  ? 

RcfJL  With  Rofaline,  my  ghcftly  father  ?  no ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That's  my  good  fon :   but  where  haft  thou 
been  then  ?  '^ 

Rem.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  afic  it  me  again.  - 
I  have  been  feafting' with  mine  enemy. 
Where,  on  a  fudden,  one  hath  wounded  me, 

the  fame  rubfiancc*  And  .is  the  enmity  of  oppofed  h'rr  gene- 
rally rjfes  hiohtr  tlirin  that  between  Itranfi^ers,  this circumltancc 
"adds  a  beaucy  to  the  cxprcflion.     WARuurvTON. 

Fti^s  may  be  the  right  reading,  uv  kin^s,  but  1  think  kin  can 
"hardly  be  admitted.  Two  kirgs  are  two  opp'^fite  forvrrs,  two 
contending  potentates^  in  hrth  the  r.ntural  and  moral  world. 
The  word  encamp  i.s  proper  to  ccmnfaihUrs.     Johnson. 

Foe$  ii*  the  reading  of  tiie  olucft  copy;  khigs  of  that  in  1609. 
Steeven's. 

•  The  old  ccpy. 

^  «<  with  imdnfTM  brains 

•♦  Duth  couch  JUS  iunmCvS  there  golden  fleep  remaines." 

SrECVENb. 

'       •  That's 
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That's  by  me  wounded ;  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  phyfick  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blefled  man ;  for,  lo. 
My  interceflion  likewife  ftcads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  fon,  reft  homely  in  thy  drift ; 
Riddling  confcflion  finds  but  riddling  Ihrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love  is 
fet 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  fo  hers,  is  fet  on  mine ; 
Arid  all  combined,  fave  what  th'ou  muft  combine 
By  holy  mairiage :  When,  and  where,  and  how. 
We  met,  we  woo*d,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pafs  ;  but  this  I  pray,    . 
That  thou  confent  to  marrj'  us  this  day. 

Fri.  Holy  faint  Francis  !  what  a  change  is  here! 
Is  Rofaline,  whom  thou  oidft  love  fo  dear. 
So  foon  forfaken  ?  young  mens'  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
^  Holy  faint  Francis !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wa(ht  thy  fallow  cheeks  for  Rofaline ! 
Hov."  much  fait  water  thrown  away  in  waile. 
To  feafon  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  tafte  ! 
The  fun  not  yet  thy  figlis  from  heaven  clears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  j 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  ftain  doth  lit 
Of  an  old  tear,  thcit  is  not  v/afh'd  off  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  w&ft  thyfclf,  and  thefc  woes  thine. 
Thou  and  thefe  woes  were  all  for  Rofaline. 
And  art  thou  chang'd  ?  pronounce  this  fentence  then. 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  llrength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'ft  me  oft  for  loving  Rofaline, 

Fri.  For  doating,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'ft  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave. 
To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

*  Holy  Saint  Francis  /]  Old  copy,  Je/u  Maria  !   Stbevens. 

D  4  Rom. 
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Ro7n.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  Ihe,  whom  I  love 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow : 
The  other  did  hot  fo. 

Frt.  Oh,  fhe  knew  well. 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  fpcll. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  and  go  with  me. 
In  one  refpeft  rij  thy  affiftant  be : 
For  this  alliance  may  fo  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  houfhold-rancour  to  pure  love  \ 

Rom.  O  let  us  hence ;  I  ftand  on  fudden  hafte. 

Fri.  Wifely  and  flow ;  they  {tumble,  that  run  faft, 

[Exeunf. 

SCENE        IV, 
The    STREET. 

Enter  Benvelio  and  Merculio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  fliould  this  Romeo  be  ? 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's ;  I  fpoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Whya  that  fame  pale,  hard-hearted,  wench, 
that  Rofaline, 
Torments  him  fo,  that  he  will,  fure,  run  mad, 

\Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinfman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  fent  a  letter  to  his  father's  houfe, 

Mer.  A  challen^,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  anfwer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man,  that  can  write,  may  anfwer  a 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  anfwer  the  letters  mailer,  how 
he  dares,  being  dar'd. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead !  ftabb*d 
with  a  white  wench's  black  eye,  Ihot  through  the  ear 
with  a  love-fcng ;  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft  with 

'  The  two  following  lines  were  added  fince  the  fiiilcopyof 
this  pjay.     Steevexs, 

the 
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the  blind  bow-boy's  but-fhaft ;  and  is  he  a  man  to  en- 
counter Tybalt ! 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  *  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you. 
—Oh,  he  is  the  ^  courageous  captain  of  compliments : 
he  fights  as  you  ling  prick-fong,  keeps  time,  diftance  \ 
and  proportion ;  he  refts  his  minim,  one,  two,  and  the 
third  in  your  bofom  :  the  very  butcher  of  a  filk  button, 
a  duellift,  a  duellift ;  5  a  gentleman  of  the  very  firft 
houfe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  caufe  :  Ah,  the  immor- 
tal paflado  !  the  punto  reverfo !  ^  the  hay  1 

Ben.  The  what  ? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  fuch  antick,  lifping,  affefted 
fantaftico's  7,   thefe  new  tuners  of  accents! — "  By 

"  a 

*  Morf  than  prince  of  catSy — ]  Tyberty  the  name  given  to 
the  Cat,  in  the  ilory-book  of  Reynard  the  Fox,    W a  r  b u  r  to  n • 

^  — courageous  captain  of  compliments  .*]  A  complete  mailer  of 
all  the  laws  of  ceremony,  the  principal  man  in  the  dodtrine  of 
pundlilio. 

•*  A  man  af  compliments^  whom  right  and  wrong 

**  Have  chofc  as  umpire;'* 
fays  our  author  of  Don  Armado^  the  Spaniard,  in  Love's  La^ 
hur  Loft,     Johnson. 

*  ^— keeps  timey  diftance^  and  proportion,^  So  Jon/on*  s  BohadiL 
•*  Note  your  diftance,  keep  your  due  proportion  of  time,^* 

Stebvens. 

^  A  gentleman  of  the  *very  firft  houfe ,  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
taufe .]  /.  e.  one  who  pretends  to  be  at  the  head  cf  his  family, 
and  quarrels  by  the  book.  See  note  on  As  you  like  ity  Ad  V. 
Scene  6.     Warburton. 

Tibalt  cannot  pretend  to  be  at  the  htad  of  his  family,  as 
both  Capulet  and  Romeo  barr'd  his  claim  to  that  elevation. 
A  gentleman  of  the  firft  houfe  of  the  firft  and  fecond  caufe — mchns 
one  who  belongs  to  the  ofdeli  fencmg-fchool  where  thefe  terras 
belonging  to  the  duello  were  taught.     Steevens. 

*  — the  bay  /]  All  the  terms  of  the  modern  fencing-fchool 
were  originally  Italian ;  the  rapier,  or  fmall  thrufting  fword, 
being  firft  ufea  in  Italy.  The  hay  is  the  word  hai,  you  have 
it,  ufed  when  a  thruft  reaches  the  antagoni/l,  from  which  our 
fencers,  on  the  fame  occaiion,  without  knowing,  I  fuppofe, 
gny  reafon  for  it,,  cry  out,  ha!    Johnson. 

'  affcaedfantaftico's,'\  Thus  the  old  copies,  and  rightly. 

T^e  pxcdcrn  editors  read,  phantafies.     Nafh,  in  his  Have  with 

J9U 
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"  a  very  good  blade ! a  very  tall  man ! 

*'  a  very  good  whore  !**- ^  Why,  is  not  this  a  la- 
mentable thing,  grandfire,  that  we  Ihould  be  thus 
afflidcd  with  thcfe  ftrange  flies,  thefe  fafh  ion-mongers, 
9  thefe  pardonnez-moy*s,  who  ftand  fo  much  on  the 
new  form,  that  they  cannot  fit  at  eafe  on  the  old 
bench  ?   '  O,  their  bones,  their  bones  ! 

Et7fer  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  hke  a  dried  herring. O 

flefh,  flelh,  how  art  thou  fifhified  !  Now  is  he  for  the 
numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in  :  Laura,  to  his  lady 
was  but  a  kitchen- wench ; — marry,  Ihe  had  a  better 
love  to  berhyme  her;   Dido,   a  dowdy,  Cleopatra, 

yen  fo  Srfron  fru/tfrn,   1 596,  fays *'  Follow  Tome  of  thefe 

*«  new-fangled  Galiardo's  andSignorFan  aftico's,"  &c.     So  in 

Decker's  Coir.cdy  of  0/d'  Fortunatusy  1600. "  I  havedanc'd 

**  with  queens,  dallied  with  ladies,  worn  ftrange  attires,  fecn 
**  JafTf/jfifco^Sf  conversed  with  humorills,"  ^c.     Steevens. 

*  //'^V,'  is  r,ct  this  a  lamentable  things  grand/trey]  Humour- 
ouHy  apofirophifing  hi;>  anceftors,  whoie  foher  times  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  fopperies  here  complained  of.     Warb. 

'.  — tht/c  pardonnez-mois,]  Partirnneztnoi  became  the  lan- 
gna^e  of  doubt  or  hrfitation  amoni^  men  of  the  fvvord,  when 
the  j)cint  of  honour  was  grown  fo  delicate,  that  no  other  mode 
of  coi:tr:'.<iir:ion  would  be  endured.     Johnson. 

'  6,  their  bones,  their  bones  !]  Mercutio  is  here  'ridiculing 
thofe  fienchified  iantcftical  co?icombs  whom  he  calls //2r/^«»<'«- 
moy^s :  and  tlicreforc,  I  fuQ)ecl  here  he  meant  to  write  French 
too. 

C,  tlicir  ten's  !  their  hon^s  ! 
i.e.  how  ric'iculoub  il.cy  make  thcmfclvcs  in  cr}'ing  out  goo/iy 
and  bri:-:^  in  ecftaiics  with  every  tride;  as  he  has  jultdcfcribcd 
them  before. 

«*  a  very  good  blade!"  &c.     Theos. 

I  have  retained  the  oiu  reading,  which  I  think  agrees  better 
with  the  line  before,  ^^htTe  they  are  reprtfenied  as  not  being 
able  io  Jit  at  ajl  en  tic  old  bench.  The  allufion  fecms  to  be  to 
an  imp'«r;aiion  fr  m  France  difl'erent  from  that  of  language  or 
mannerj.  So  Lucio  in  Meaf.for  Men/.  "  7'hy  bones  are  hollow, 
'♦  impiety  hath  made  a  feaii  of  thee."  'Fherfites,  in  Troilus  and 
Crejfiday  ulks  of  the  bcnc-acbf  ccbing  bcnesy  kc.     Steevens. 

a  gipfy  i 
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a  gipfy ;  Helen  and  Hero,  hildings  and  harlots  : 
Thilbe,  a  grey  eye  or  fo,  but  not  to  the  purpofe. 
Signior  Romeo,  bonjour !  there's  a  French  falutation 
to  your  French  flop  *.  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit 
fairly  laft  night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  counter- 
feit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mcr.  The  flip,  Sir,  the  flip :  can  you  not  concdve? 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  bufinefs  was 
great ;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  mine,  a  man  may  ftrain 
courtefy. 

Mer.  That's  as  much  as  to  fay,  fuch  a  cafe  as  yours 
conftrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams.  . 

Rom.  Meaning — to  curt'fy. 

Mer.  Thou  haft  moft  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  moft  courteous  expofition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtefy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mr.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  3  then  is  my  pump  well  flower'd. 

Mer. 

*  Your  French  flop  J\  Slops  are  large  loofe  breeches  or  tro^v/ers 
worn  at  prefent  only  by  failors.  They  are  mentioned  by  Jonfon 
in  his  Jlchymift. 

**  fix  great  flops 

**  Bigger  than  three  Dutch  hoys,^^ 
From  the  following  old  epigram  it  appears,  that  x)\tk  flops 
were  much  the  fa(hion  in  the  time  of  Shakcfpeare. 
"  When  Tarlton  clown 'd  it  in  a  merry  vcine, 
**  And  with  conceits  did  good  opinions  gaine 
•*  Upon  the  ftage,  his  merry  humour's  flvjp, 
^    **  Clownes  kncwtheclowne  by  his  ^rcpt  clownifli^j|^. 
•*  Bat  now' they're  gull'd;  for  prc'.cnt  falhion  fayes 
**  Dicke  Tarlton's  part,  gentlemen's  breeches  playes. 
*'  In  every  frreetc  where  any  gallant  goes 
**  The  Twagg'ring  j^(?/  is  Tarlton's  clownifli  hofe." 

Steevens. 

'  then  is  my  pump  luell  flon»3efd,'\  Here  is  a  vein  of  wit  too 

thin  to  beeafily  found.    The  fundamental  idea  is,  that  Romeo 

wore  pinked  pumps,    that  is,    pumps  punched  with   holes  in 

figures.     Johnson. 

It  wa9  the  cailom  to  wear  ribbons  in  the  fhoes  formed  into 

the 
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Mer.  Well  faid : — follow  me  this  jcft  now,  till  thou 
haft  worn  out  thy  pump ;  that,  when  the  fingle  fole  of 
it  is  worn,  the  jeft  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
folely  Angular. 

Rom.  O  fingle-ford  jeft,  folely  Angular  for  the 
fmglenefs ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio;  my  wit  faints* 

Rom.  Switch  and  fpurs. 
Switch  a:nd  fpurs,  or — ril  cry  a  match. 

Aier.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goofe  chafe,  I 
am  done :  for  thou  haft  more  of  the  wild-goofe  in  one 
of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  fure,  I  have  in  my  whole 
five.    -Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goofe  ? 

Rom.  Thou  waft  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
thou  waft  not  there  for  the  goofe. 

Mer.  ^  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jeft. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goofe,  bite  not  ^. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  °^a  very  bitter  Iweeting ; 
It  is  a  moft  ftiarp  fauce. 

Rom.  And  it  is  not  well  ferv'd  in  to  a  fwect  goofe  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  7  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  ftretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  ! 

the  (hape  of  rofes,    or  any  other  flowers.     So  Middleton»  in 
the  Ma/quey  by  the  gent,  of  Gr^iy's  Inn,  1614. 

"  Every  mafker's /«w»/  was  falken'd  with  zfo^er  fuitable  to 
•«  his  cap."     Steevens. 

^  I  will  lite  thine  ear  ]  So  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  to 
Face  in  Jonfon's  Jlchymift. 

**  Slave,  I  could  bite  thine  ear."     Steevens. 
^   Qocd goc/cy  lite  nct^  is  a  proverbial  exprcfllon,  to  be  found 
in  Ray's  Coiledion.     Steevens. 

^  a  'very  hitter  /weefing  i]  A/ivecting,  is  an  apple  of  that 
name.     Steevens. 

'  a  nx'ti  of  chcverelyl  Che'verel  is  foft  leather  for  gloves. 
Jahnson. 

So  in  the  T^wo  Maids  of  More-clacke^  1609. 

"  Drawing  on  lovc*s  white  hand  a  glove  of  warmth, 
**  Not  f/6^i;//-/7rcretching  to  fuch  prophanation." 
From  Che^reau,  a  Kid,  Fr.     So  again  in  TEXNOFAMIA,  or 
The  Marriages  cf  the  Arts^   16 18. 

«•  Tne  quilting  of  Ajax  his  fhicid  was  but  a  thin  chequer  el 
••  to  it.*'    Steevens, 

Rom* 
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Rom.  I  ftretch  it  out  for  that  word broad,  which 

added  to  the  goofe,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  a  broad 
goofe. 

MfT.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now,  than  groaning 
for  love  ?  Now  thou  art  fociable,  now  art  thpu  Ro- 
meo •,  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art,  as  well  as 
by  nature :  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  na- 
tural, that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble 
in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  ftop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  defireft  me  to  ftpp  in  my  tale,  againft 
the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouldft  elfe  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceiv*d,  I  would  have  made  it 
fliort :  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale, 
and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no 
longer. 

Enter  Nurfe  and  Peter. 

Rm.  Here's  goodly  geer ! 
Mer.  A  fail,  a  fail,  a  fail  !- 


Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  ftiirt  and  a  fmock. 

Nurfe.  Peter! 

Peter.  Anon  ? 

Nurfe.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face:    for  her 
fan*s  the  f:urer  of  the  two. 

Nurfe.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman.' 

Nurfe.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  lefs,  I  tell  you :  for  the  bawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurfe.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rim.  One,    gentlewoman,   that  God  hath  made 
himfclf  to  mar. 

Nurfe.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  faid.— For  himfclf 
to  mar,  quotha?  Gentlemen,  can'anyof  you  tell  me' 
where  I  may  find  the. young  Romeo  ? 

Rom. 
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Rom.  I  can  tell  you. — But  young  Romeo  will  •  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  fought  him.     I  am  the  youngeft  of  that  name, 
for  fault  of  a  worfe. 
Nurfe.  You  fay  well. 
Mer.  Yea,  is  the  worft  well  ? 
Very  well  took,  i'faith ;  wifely,  wifely. 

Nurfe.  If  you  be  he.  Sir, 
I  defire  fome  confidence  with  you  7. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  fome  fupper. 
Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !  So  ho  ! — : 
Rom.  What  haft  thou  found  i 
Mer.  ^  No  hare.   Sir  ;    unlefs  a  hare.  Sir,   in  a 
lenten  pye,  that  is  fomething  ftale  and  hoar  ere  it  be 
fpent. 

An  old  hare  hoar. 
And  ail  old  hare  hoar. 
Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent : 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar. 
Is  too  much  for  a  fcore. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  fpent. 
Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  father's  ?  we*ll  to  din- 
ner thither. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 
Mer.  Farewel,  ancient  lady : 
Farewel,  lady,  lady,  lady. 

[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  BenvoHo. 

'  fome  confidence]    She  will  /W/Vr   him,  &c.      In  the 

elder  quarto  thefe  two  words  are  rightly  fpclt;  and,  as  the 
.nurif  makes  no  other  blunder  of  the  fame  kind  throughout 
her  whole  charader,  perhaps  thefe^  were  either  accidental,  or 
were  introduced  by  the  players  to  fet  a  Quantity  of  barren  J^eaa- 
tors  a- laughing.     Steevens. 

•  1^0  hare^  Sir ;]  Mercutio  having  rorred  out.  So  bo  !  the 

cry  of  the  fportfmen  when  they  dart  a  hare  ;  Romeo  afks  i^bat 

he  has  found.     And  Mercutio  anfwers,  }^o  hare^  Sec.     The  reft 

is  a  feries  of  quibbles  unworthy  of  explanation,  which  he  wh« 

;^does  not  underiland,  needs  not  lament  his  ignorance. 

Johnson. 

•     ^  Nurfe. 
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Nurfe.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  what  faucy  merchant  was 
this,  that  was  fo  full  9  of  his  ropery  ?     " 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurfe,  that  loves  to  hear  him- 
felf  talk ;  and  will  fpeak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he 
will  ftand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurfe.  An*  a  fpeak  any  thirtg  againft  me,  1*11  take 
him  down  an'  he  were  luftier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
fuch  Jacks  ;  and  if  I  cannot,  1*11  find  tliofe  that  Ihall. 
Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills ;  I  am 
'  none  of  his  Ikains-mates. — And  thou  muft  ftand  by 
too,  and  fufier  every  knave  to  ufe  me  at  his  pleafure  ? 

[To  her  man. 
Pet.  I  faw  no  man  ufe  you  at  his  pleafure :  if  I 
had,  my  weapon  (hould  quickly  have  been  out,  I  war- 
rant you.     I  dare  draw  as  foon  as  another  man,  if  I 
fee  occafion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  fide. 
Nurfe.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  fo  vext,  that  every 

*  of  his  ropery  P]    Ropery  was   anciently  ufcd  in  the 

fame  fenfc  as  roguery  is  now.     Rope-tricks  are  men  lion ed  in 
another  place.     StiiEVens. 

'  Noru  of  his  Jkains-matesS^  The  vjordi  Jkains-matey  T  do  not 
underftand,  but  fuppofe  that  Jkains  was  fome  low  play,  and 
Jkains-matey  a  companion  at  fuch  play.     Johnson. 

AJkein  OT  fiairt  was  either  a  knife  or  a  Jhort  dagger.  By 
Jkaitu-mates  the  nurfe  means  none  of  his  loofe  con-ip2.nxons  wha 
frequent  the  fencing- fchool  with  him,  where  we  may  fuppofe 
the  cxercife  of  this  weapon  was  taught. 

The  word  is  u(cd  in  the  old  tragedy  of  Soliman  and  Ferfeda^ 
1599.  ' 

**  Againft  the  light-foot  Irifti  have  I  fcrv'd, 
"  And  in  my  fkin  bare  tokens  of  xheiry^v;;;/." 
Again,  in  the  comedy  called  Linguay  Sec.  1607.  At  the  opening 
of  the  piece  Lingua  is  reprefented  as  apparelled  in  a  particular 

maimer^  and  among  other  things having  «*  a  little y^f//<r  tied' 

"  in  a  purple  fcarf." 

Green,  in  his  ^ip  for  an  upftart  Courtier y  defcribeaf  "  an 
"  ill-favour'd  knave,-  who  wore  by  his  fide  a  fucine  like  a 
"  brewer's  bung  knife." 

^keitt  is  thelrifh  word  for  a  knife.    Again,  in  the  Ratal  Con- 
traSf  by  J.  W.  Hemings,  1653. 
»  "How  eaiily  lYasJiciu  is  fheath'd  in  him." 

Steevens. 

part 
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part  about  me  quivers.  ScUrvy  knave  !  Pray  you, 
Sir,  a  word :  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bid 
me  enquire  you  out  j  what  ftie  bid  me  lay,  I  will  keep 
to  myfclf.  But  firft  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  fhould  lead 
her  into  a  fooPs.  paradife,  as  they  fay,  it  were  a  very 
gpofs  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  fay ;  for  the  gentle- 
woman is  young ;  and  therefore,  if  you  fliould  deal 
double  with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  of- 
fered to  any  gentlewoman,  and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom,  Commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  miftrefs,  Ipro- 
teft  unto  thee— — 

Nurfe.  Good  heart !  and,  i*faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much.     Lord,  Lord,  ftie  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  Nurfe  ?  Thou  doft 
not  mark  me. 

Nurfe.  I  will  tell  her,  Sir,  that  you  do  proteft  j 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentleman-like  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devife  fome  means  to  come  to  ftirift 
This  afternoon : 

And  there  fhe  Ihall  at  friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  fhriv'd  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains. 
Nurfe.  No,  tnily.  Sir ;  not  a  penny, 
Rom.  Go  to ;  I  fay,  you  ihall. 
Nurfe.  This  afternoon.  Sir  ?  Well,  (he  fliall  be  there. 
Rom.  And  (lay,  good  Nurfe,  behind  the  abby-wall : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  (hall  be  with  thee. 
And  bring  thee  cords,  made  *  like  a  tackled  (lair, 
3  Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Muft  be  my  convoy  in  the  fecret  night. 
Farewel !  be  trufty,  and  Y\\  quit  thy  pains. 
Farewel !  commend  me  to  thy  midrels. 
Nurfe.  Now,  God  in  heaven  blefs  thee !  Hark  you, 
Sir. 

*  like  a  tackled  ftairi^  Like  flairs  of  rope  in  the  tackle 

of  a  fl)ip.       JOHNiON. 

^  top-gallant  of  my  joy\ 

*«  Which  to  the  high  top>gallant  of  my  joy." 
The  top-gallant  is  the  highcft  extremity  gf  the  maft  of  a  fhip*  i 

,  StE£VENS. 

2  Rom. 
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Rom.  What  fayeft  thou,  my  dear  Nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Is  your  man  fecret  ?  Did  you  ne*er  hear  fay, 
Jwo  may  keep  counfel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  1  warrant  thee  -,  my  man's  as  true  as  fteel. 

Nurfe.  Well,  Sir,  my  miftrefs  is  the  fweeteft  lady  ; 
Lord,  Lord  !  when  'twas  a  little  prating  thing—— 
0 —  there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that 
would  fain  lay  knife  aboard;  bpt  ihe,  good  foul, 
had  as  lieve  fee  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  fee  him.  I 
do  anger  her  fometimes,  and  tell  her,  that  Paris  b  the 
properer  man  •,  but,  I'll  warrant  you,  when  I  fay  fo, 
Ihe  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the  Varfal  world. 
Doth  not  Rofemary  and  Romeo  begin  both  with  a 
letter  ? 

*Rom.  Ay,  Nurfe  5  what  of  that?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurfi. 

♦  Rom.  jfyf  Nurfe ;  iMhat  of  that  ?  both  nuith  an  R. 

Nurfe.  Jht  mocker  !  tbat*s  the  do£s  name,     R  //  for  the  no, 
/iww  it  hertns  with' HO  other  Utter ; J  I  believe,  I  have  refiified 
thu  odd  (lutt;  but  it  is  a  little  mortifying,  that  the  fenfe,  Whea 
found,  fhould  not  be  worth  the  pains  of  retrieving  it. 
-  fpiflis  indigna  theatris 


, »» 


**  Scripta  pudet  recitare,  Sc  nugis  addere  pondas.' 
The  Nurfe  is  reprefented  as  a  prating  filly  creature ;  ihe  fays, 
ihe  will  tell  Romeo  a  good  joke  about  his  miftrefs,  and  aiks 
himj  whether  Rofemary  and  Romeo  do  not  begin  both  with 
a  letter:  He  fays.  Yes,  an  R.  She,  who,  we  mud  fuppofe, 
could  not  read,  thought  he  had  mock'd  her,  and  fays.  No. 
Aire,  I  know  better :  our  dog's  name  is  R.  vours  begins  with 
anodier  letter.  This  is  natural  enough,  and  in  charader.  R 
pat  her  in  mind  of  that  found  which  is  made  by  dogs  when  they 
fnarl ;  and  therefore,  I  prefume,  ihe  fays,  that  is  the  dog's 
name.  R  in  the  fchools,  being  called  The  dog^s  letter.  •  Ben 
Jonfon,  in  his  Englijb  Grammar^  fays,  R  is  the  do£s  letter^  and 
hirrttb  in  the  found, 

"  Irritata  cahis  quod  R.  R.  quam  plurima  dicat/*    Lncil. 

Warburton. 
This  pa£age  is  thus  in  the  old  folio,  ji  mocker^  that*s  the 
dog^s  name,  R  is  for  the  no,  /  knovs  it  begins  *with  fbme  other 
litter.  In  this  copy  the  error  is  but  (mall.  I  read,  Ahf  mocker, 
tkttt's  the  dog*s  name.  R  is  for  the  nonce,  /  know  it  begins  with 
tmther  letter.     For  the  nonce,  is  for  fome  defign,  for  a  fly  trick. 

JOHNSON't 

Voi.X.  £  For 
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Nurfe.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name.  R  is 
.for  tlic  nonce  ;  I  know  it  begins  with  another  letter  ; 
and  Ihe  hath  the  prettieft  fententious  of  it,  of  you  and 
rofemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady lExil  Romeo. 

Nurfe.  Ay,  a  thoufand  times. Peter  ! 

Pet.  Anon? 

Nurfe.  Peter,  take  my  fan  and  go  before.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE      V, 

Capulet^s  Garden. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jul.  The  ckKk  ftruck  nine,  when  I  did  fend  the 
nurfe : 
In  half  an  hour  Ihe  promised  to  return. 

Perchance,  fhe  cannot  meet  him : That's  not  fo.— 

Oh,  (he  is  lame !  love's  heralds  '  (hould  be  thoughts. 
Which  ten  times  fafter  glide  than  the  fun-beams. 
Driving  back  ftiadows  over  lowring  hills. 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love. 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-fwift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  fun  upon  the  highmoft  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey  •,  and  from  nine  'till  twelve 

Is  three  long  hours and  fhe  is  not  come. 

Had  fhe  affcftions^  and  warm  youthful  blood. 

For  tbt  nonce  is  an  expreflion  common  to  all  the  ancient 
Writers.  So  Phacr,  in  his  tranflation  of  Virgil^  B.  ii.  fpeaking 
of  Sinon, 

**  That  for  the  nonce  had  done  himfelf,  by  yielding  to 
"  betook."     Steevens. 
»  -^^^Jhculd  he  thoughts^  &c.]  The  fpeech  is  thus  continued 
is  thef  quarto,  1597  : 

fliould  be  thoughts, 
And  run  more  fwift  than  hafty  powder,  firM, 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fearful  cannon's  mouth. 
Oh,  now  fhe  comes !  Tell  me,  gentle  Nurfe, 
What  fays  my  love  ?  ■ 
The  greateft  part  of  this  fcene  is  Itkewife  added  fince  that 
tditibn.    Stievens. 

She'd 
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She'd  be  as  fwift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 

My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  fwect  love. 

And  his  to  me  : 

But  old  folks,  marry !  feign  as  they  were  dead. 

Unwieldy,  flow,  heavy,  and  pale,  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurfe,  "Ji'ilh  Peier. 
O  good,  fhe  comes !     O  lioncy  Nurfe,  what  news  ? 
Haft  thou  met  with  him  ?     Send  thy  man  away. 
Nurfe,  Peter,  ftay  at  the  gate.  [Exit  Peter. 

Jul.  Now,  good  fv/eet  Nurfe Oh  lord  !    why 

look'ft  diou  fad  ? 
Tho*  news  be  fad,  yet  tell  them  merrily  : 
If  good,  thou  (ham'ft  the  mufick  of  fweet  news, 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  fo  four  a  fiice. 

Nurfe,  I  am  a  weary,  let  me  reft  a  while  ; 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache !  what  a  jaunt  have  I  had  ? 
Jul.  I  would,  thou  hadft  my  bones,  and  I  thy  news ! 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  fpeak : — Good,  good  Nurfe, 
fpeak. 
Nurfe.  What  hafte  ?  Can  you  not  ftay  awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  fee  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 
Jul.  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  haft 
breatli 
To  fay  to  me — that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excufe,  that  thou  doft  make  in  this  delay. 
Is  longer  than  the  rale  thou  doft  excufe. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?   anfwer  to  that  •, 
Say  either,  and  I'll  ftay  the  circumftance  : 
Let  me  be  fatisfied.     Is't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurfe.  Well,  you  have  made  a  fimple  choice ;  you 
know  not  how  to  chufe  a  man :  Romeo !  no,  not  he ; 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yet  his  legs 
excel  all  men's  ;.  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a 
body — though  they  be  not  to  be  talk'd  on,  yet  they 
are  paft  compare.     He  is  not  the  flower  of  courtcfy, 

but,  I  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb Go  thy 

ways,  wench,  ferve  God What,  liave  you  dined 

at  home? 

E  2  Jul 
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Ja/.  No,  no.     But  all  this  did  I  know  before : 
What  fays  he  of  our  marriage  ?     What  of  that  ? 

Nurfe.  Lord,   how  my  head  aches !    what  a  head 
have  I  ? 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 

My  back  o'  the  other  fide O  my  back,  my  back  !— 

Belhrew  your  heart  for  fending  me  about 

To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down  \ 

Jul  r  faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  fweet,  Iweet  Nurfe,  tell  me,  what  fays  my  love. 

Nurfe.  Your  love  fays  like  an  honeft  gentleman. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handfome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous: — Where  is  your  mother? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother  ? — why,  fhe  is  within  j 
Where  fhould  fhe  be  ?  how  oddly  thou  reply*ft ! 

Tour  love  fays  like  an  honeft  geiitlenian : 

IVhere  is  your  mother  ?> 

Nurfe.  Oh,  God's  lady  dear ! 
Are  you  fo  hot?  marry,  come  up,  I  trow. 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Hence-forward  do  your  meflages  yourfelf. 

Jul.  Here's  fuch  a  coil. — Come,  what  fays  Romeo? 

Nurfe.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  fhrift  to-day  ? 

Jul.  I  have. 

Nurfe.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence'  cell. 
There  flays  a  hufband  to  make  you  a  wife. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks. 
They'll  be  in  fcarlet  flraight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church ;  I  muft  another  way. 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Mufl  climb  a  bird's  nefl  foon,  when  it  is  dark. 
I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  in  your  delight. 
But  you  fhall  bear  the  burden  foon  at  night. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner,  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune! Honefl Nurfe,  farewel. 

[ExeunS. 


SCENE 
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SCENE  VL 

Friar  Laurence* s  cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence^  and  Romeo  '. 

Friar.  So  fmile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  aft. 
That  after-Jiours  with  forrow  chide  us  not ! 

'  This  fcene  was  entirely  new  formed :    the  reader  may  be 
plcafcd  to  fee  it  as  it  was  iirft  written  : 

Rom.  Now,  father  Laurence,  in  thy  holy  grant 

Coniifls  the  good  of  me  and  Juliet. 
Friar.  Without  more  words,  I  will  do  all  I  may 

To  make  you  happy,  if  in  me  it  lie, 
Rom.  This  morning  here  (he  'pointed  we  fhould  meet 

And  confummate  thofe  never-parting  bands, 

Witnefs  of  our  heart's  love,  by  joinipg  hands ; 

And  come  (he  will. 
Friar,  I  guefs  fhe  will  indeed  : 

Youth's  love  is  quick,  fwifter  than  fwifteft  fpced. 

Enter  Juliet  fome^'hat  faft^  and  emhraceth  Romeo. 

See  where  (he  comes ! 

So  light  a  foot  ne'er  hurts  the  trodden  flower ; 

Of  love  and  joy,  fee,  fee,  the  fovereign  power  ! 
Jul.  Romeo! 
Rom.  My  Juliet,  welcome !     As  do  waking  eyes 

(Clos'd  in  night's  mills)  attend  the  frolick  day. 

So  Romeo  hath  expedled  Juliet ; 

And  thou  art  come.    - 
Jul,  lam  (if  I  be  day) 

Come  to  my  fun  j  (hine  forth,  and  make  me  fair. 
Rom.  All  beauteous  fairnefs  dwelleth  in  thine  eyes. 
Jul,  Romeo,  from  thine  all  brightnefs  doth  arife. 
Friar,  Come,  wantons,  come,  the  dealing  hours  do  paO  § 

Defer  embracements  to  feme  fitter  time : 

Part  for  a  time,   "  you  (hall  not  be  alone, 

'•  'Till  holy  church  hath  join'd  you  both  in  one." 
Rom.  Lead,   holy  father,  all  delay  feems  long : 
Jul.  Makehafte,  makehafte,  thisling'ringdoth  us  wrong. 
Friar,  O,  foft  and  fair  makes  fweetclt  work  they  fay ; 

Hafte  is  a  common  hind'rer  in  crofs-way.  [Exeunt. 

Stbevens. 

E  2  Rom. 
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Rem.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  forrow  can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy. 
That  one  fhort  minute  gives  me  in  her  fight : 
Do  thou  but  clofe  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love  devouring  death  do  what  he  dare. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Friar.  Thcfe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph,  die  •,  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which,  as  they  kifs,  confiime.     The  fwceteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delicioufiiefs, 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite  ;   . 
Therefore,  love  mod'rately ;  long  love  doth  fo  : 
*  Too  fwift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

3  Here  comes  the  lady : — O,  fo  light  a  foot 
Will  neVr  wear  out  the  everlafting  flint : 
A  lover  may  befliride  the  goflfamour 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  fummer  air. 
And  yet  not  fall ; ,  fo  light  is  vanity. 
'  Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghoft:ly  confeflbr. 

Friar.  Romeo fliall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  elfe  arc  his  thanks  too  much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  meafure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heaped  like  mine,  and  that  thy  fl<ill  be  more 

*  Too  /-wift  /irrifes]  He  that  travels  toofaft  is  as  long  before 
he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  as  he  that  travels  flow. 
Precipitation  produces  milhap.     Johnson. 

^  Hae  comes  the  lady^  &c.]  However  the  poet  might  think  the 
alteration  of  this  fcene  on  the  whole  to  be  neccflary,  I  am  afraid, 
in  refpecl  of  the  paflage  before  us,  he  has  not  been  very  fuccefsful. 
The  violent  hyperbole  of  th2  everlafiivg  filnt  appears  to  me  not 
only  more  reprehenfible,  but  even  Icfs  beautiful  than  the  lines 
as  they  were  originally  written,  where  the  lightnefs  cf  Juliet's 
motion  is  accounted  for  from  the  cheerful  ^ffecls  the  pain  )n  of 
love  produced  in  her  mind.  However,  the  e^erhifiingjlint  may 
mean  the  circular  paths  paved  with  flint,  which  thofc  who 
were  enjoined  penance  were  cbligcd  to  tread  baiefoot:  yet, 
on  that  fuppofition,  whatever  is  gained  in  propriety  is  loft  in 
beauty.     Ste£veks 

To 
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To  blazon  it,  then  fweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air ;  and  let  rich  mufick's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happinefs,  that  both 
Receive  in  either,  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words. 
Brags  of  his  fubftance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth  •, 
But  my  tnie  love  is  grown  to  fuch  excefs, 
I  cannot  fum  up  half  my  fum  of  wealth. 

Friar.  Come,   come  with  me,  and  we  will  make 
fliort  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  fhall  not  (lay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.       [Exeunt. 


ACT     III.        SCENE     I. 

A      STREET. 

Enter  Mcrctitio^  Benvolio^  and  Servants. 
Benvolio. 

IPray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire  •, 
'  The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad ; 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  Ihall  not  Trape  a  brawl; 
For  now,  thefe  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  ftirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  thofe  fellows,  that,  when 
he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  fword 
upon  the  table,  and  fays,  God  fend  me  no  need  of  thee ! 
and,  by  the  operation  of  the  fecond  cup,  draws  it  on 
the  drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 
Ben.  Am  I  like  fuch  a  fellow  ? 
Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood   as  any  in  Italy,    and  as  foon   mov'd  to  be 
moody,  and  as  foon  moody  to  be  mov'd. 

■   Th  day  is  /jof,]    It  is  obfervcd,    that  in  Italy  almcfl  all 
^/Taffinations  are  committed  during  the  heat  of  fummcr.  Jo  ii  n  f^. 

E  4  Ben, 
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Beti.  Andv/hat  to? 

Mer.  Nay,  an'  there  were  two  fuch,  we  fliould  have 
«one  fliortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou  ! 
why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair 
more,  or  a  hair  lefs,  in  his  beard,  than  thou  haft. 
Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts, 
having  no  oiher  realbn  but  becaufe  thou  haft  hazel 
eyes  •,  wh^t  eye,  but  fuch  an  eye,  would  fpy  out  fuch 
a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg 
is  full  of  meat ;  a/ici  yet  thy  liead  hath  been  beaten  as 
addle  as  an  egg,  for  quarrelling.  Thou  haft  quarrelled 
with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  ftreet,  becaule  he  hath 
wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  afltep  in  the  fun. 
Didft  thcu  not  hill  out  with  a  taylor  f(jr  wearing  his 
new  doublet  before  E after  ?  with  another,  for  tying 
his  new  fhoes  with  old  ribband  ?  and  yet  thou  wilt 
tutor  me  for  quarrelling ! 

*  Bcri.  If  I  were  fo  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  fliould  buy  the  fee-fimple  of  my  life  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

AIcv.  Tlie  fec-fim.ple  ?     O  fimple ! 

Enter  T'yhaU  and  otheis. 

Ben,  By  my  liead,  here  come  the  Capulets, 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb,  Fcjlow  me  clofe,  for  I  will  fpeak  to  them. 
Gentlemen,  good  den  -,  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple 
it  with  fomething,  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  fliall  find  me  apt  enough  to  that.  Sir,  if 
you  will  give  me  occafion. 

Mer.  Couid  you  not  take  fome  occafion  without 
giving  ? 

^yb.  Mercutio,  thou  confort'ft  with  Romeo   ■     ■ 

*  Thefe  two  fpeechcs  have  been  added  fincc  the  old  quarto, 
9Ji  well  as  fome  few  circumftances  in  the  reft  of  the  A:eney  as 
W^U  H?  io  the  enfuing  one,     Stueyens. 

Mer, 
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Mr.  Confort !  what,  doft  thou  make  us  minftrels  ? 
if  thou  make  minftrek  of  us,  iook  to  hear  nothing 
but  difcords.  Here's  my  fiddleftick ;  here's  that,  fhall 
make  you  dance.     Zounds  !  confort ! 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  publick  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  into  fome  private  place. 
Or  reafon  coldly  of  your  grievances. 
Or  dfe  depart  -,  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze. 
1  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleafure,  L 

Enfer  Romeo. 

Jyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you.  Sir !    here  comes 
my  man. 

Mer.  But  I'll  be  hang'd.  Sir,  if  he  wear  your  livery. 
Marry,  go  firft  to  field,  he'll  be  your  follower ;  . 
Your  worfhip  in  that  fenfe  may  call  him— man. 

Tyb.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this ;  thou  art  a  villain, 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reafon  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excufe  the  appertaining  rage 

To  fuch  a  greeting. ^Villain  I  am  none. 

Therefore  tarewel.     I  fee,  thou  know'ft  me  not. 

Tyb.  Boy,  this  fhall  not  excufe  the  injuries 
That  thou  haft  done  me  -,  therefore  turn  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  proteft,  I  never  injur'd  thee ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canft  devife. 
Till  thou  (halt  know  the  reafon  of  my  love. 
And  fo,  good  Capulet,  which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  my  own,  be  fatisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  difhononourable,  vile  fubmifllon ! 
^  A  la  ftoccata  carries  it  away. 
Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  wouldft  thou  have  with  me  ? 

'  Stoccaia  is  the  Italian  term  for  4  thxuft  or  ftab  with  a 

^  Mer^ 
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Mer.  Good  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives  ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and  as 
you  Ihall  ufe  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  reft  of  the 
eight.  +  Will  you  pluck  your  fword  out  of  his  pilcher 
by  the  ears  ?  Make  hafte,  left  mine  be  about  your 
ears  ere  it  be  out. 

7yi.  I  ani  for  you.  [Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  Sir,  your  paflado.  [T'beyfghl. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio — 

Beat  down  their  weapons Gentlemen,  for  fhame. 

Forbear  this  outrage Tybalt ! — Mercutio !  — 

The  prince  exprelly  hath  forbid  this  ban. lying 
In  Verona  ftreets.     Hold,  Tybalt — good  Mercutio. 

[ExU  Tybalt. 

Mer.  1  am  hurt 

A  plague  on  both  the  houfes  !  I  am  fped  : 

Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Be>i.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer.  Ay,    ay,    a  fcratch,   a  fcratch !    marry,  'tis 
enough. 
Where  is  my  page  ?  go,  villain,  fetch  a  furgeon. 

Rom.  Courage,  man. — The  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  'tis  not  fo  deep  as  a  well,  nor  fo  wide  as 
a  church-doot,  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  ferve.  Aflc  for 
me.  to-morrow,  and  you  fholl  find  me  ^  a  grave  man. 
I  am  pepper'd,  I  warrant,  for  this  world.     A  plague 

o'  h^th 

♦  Will  you  pluck  yfiur  fword  out  of  his  P  i  L  c  H  E  R  ^  ib(  cars  ^] 
We  lliould  read  pilche^  which  fignifics  a  cloke  or  coat  of  fklns, 
me^itiing  the  fcabhard.     War  burton. 

The  old  quarto  r^^A^fcabbard.  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation 
is,  I  believe,  juft.  Naili,  in  Pierce  Penny lejs  bis  Supplication^ 
'595'  fpcaks  of  a  carman  in  a  leather  pilche.     Stebvens. 

^  a  grave  man,'\  After  this  the  quarto  continues  Mer- 

cutio*s  fpeecn  thus : 

A  pox  o'  both  your  houfes !    I  fh all  be  fairly 

mounted  upon  four  men's  fhouldcis  for  your  houfe  of 

the 
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o'  both  your  houfes  !  What !  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  moufc, 
a  cat,  to  fcratch  a  man  to  death !  a  braggart,  a 
rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithme- 
tick !  Why  the  devil  came  you  between  us  ?  I  was 
hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  beft. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  fome  houfe,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  fhall  faint. — A  plague  o'  both  your  houfes ! 
They  have  made  worm's  meat  of  me. 

I  have  it,  and  foundly  too. O  your  houfes  ! 

[Exctwt  Mercutio  and  Benvolio. 

Rom,  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 
My  wtvf  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  flain'd 
With  Tybalt's  flander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinfman.     O  fweet  Juliet, 
Thy  bc::uty  hath  made  me  effeminate. 
And  in  my  temper  foftncd  valour's  fleel. 

Re-mter  Benvolio, 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead ; 
That  gallant  fpirit  hath  afpir'd  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  fcorn  the  earth. 

Rm.  ^  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  does 
depend : 
This  but  begins  the  woe,  others  mufl  end. 

the  Montague's  and  the  Capulets :  and  then  fome 
peafantly  rogue,  fome  fexton,  fome  bafe  flave  (hall  write 
my  epitaph,  that  Tybalt  came  and  broke  the  prince's 
laws,  and  Mercutio  was  flain  for  the  firfl  and  fecond 
caufe.  Where's  the  furgeon  ? 
Boy.  He's  come.  Sir, 
Mer.  Now  he'll    keep  a  mumbling  in  my   guts  on  the 

other  fide. Come,   Benvolio,  lend  me  thy  hand :    A 

pox  o'  both  your  houfes !     Steevens. 
*  This  day*s  black  J'ale  on  more  days  does  depend :'\    This  day's 
unhappy  dcftiny  ban^s  o'ver  the  days  yet  to  come.     There  will 
yet  be  more  milchiet.     Johnson. 

Re-enter 
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Re-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again. 

Rom.  He  gone  in  triumph  ?  and  Mercutio  flain  ? 
Away  to  heaven,  refpeftive  lenity. 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduft  now  !— 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'ft  me;  for  Mercutio's  foul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company ; 
Or  thou  or  I,  or  both,  muft  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didll:  confort  him 
here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom.  This  fhall  determine  that. 

[They  fgbt,  Tybalt  falls. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  begone! 

The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  flain : 

Stand  not  amaz*d. — The  prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken. — Hence ! — Begone ! — Away ! 

Rom.  7  Oh !  I  am  fortune's  fool ! 

Ben.  Why  doft  thou  ftay  ?  [Exit  Romeo. 

Enter  Citizens. 

Cit.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kiU'd  Mercutio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  .? 

Beti.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

Cit,  Up,  Sir,  go  with  me. 
I  charge  dice  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince^  Montague^  Capulet,  their  JViveSy  tfr. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 
£en.  O  noble  prince,  I  can  difcover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl. 

^  O^/  I  am  fortune^  s  fool  !^  I  am  always  running  in  the  way 
of  evil  fortune,  like  the  fool  in  the  play.  Thou  mt  death' i  fool ^ 
\ii  Mea/ure  for  Mea/ure,     See  Dr.  Warburtou's  n  tc.   Johkson. 

In  the  old  copy.  Oh  I  I  am  fortune^ s  Jla\^e.     S t  e  e  v  e  k  s . 

1^  There 
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There  lies  the  man,  flain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  flew  thy  kinfman,  brave  Mercutio. 
La,  Cap,  Tybalt,  my  coufin! O  my  brother's 

child ! 

Oh!  prince !     Oh !  hufband ! O  the  blood  is  fpill'd 

Of  my  dear  kinfinan !     Prince,  ^  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours,  flied  blood  of  Montague. 
0!  coufin,  coufin! 
Prin.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 
Ben.  Tybalt,  here  flain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  did 

flay; 
Romeo,  that  fpoke  him  fair,  bid  him  bethink 
.  5  How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  »  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  difpleafure :  all  this,  uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd. 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  fpleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  fteel  at  bold  Mercutio*s  breafl: ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  fcorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  afide,  and  with  the  other  fends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whofe  dexterity 
Retorts  it.     Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
Hold,  friends  !    friends,  part !    and,  fwifter  than  hit 

tongue, 
His  agUie  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points. 
And  'twixt  them  ruflies  •,  underneath  whofe  arm  ; 
An  envious  thruft  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  ftout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertained  revenge, 

*  — as  thou  art  /ratf,]  As  thou  ViTtjuft  and  upright,  Johnsok. 

*  How  nice  the  quarrel-^"]  How /light,  how  uniiKp9rtanty  how 
fettj.    So  in  the  laft  a6l, 

Tho  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge  -i 

Of  dear  import.     Johnson.  /V 

*  The  reft  of  this  fpccch  was  new  written  by  the  poc^tt 
YKcll  as  a  part  of  what  follows  in  the  fame  fcene«     ST££yBMtff>. 
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And  to't  they  go  like  lightning  ;  for,  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  pait  them,  was  Itout  Tybalt  flain ; 
And  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 
1  his  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La,  Cap,  He  is  a  kinfman  to  the  Montagues, 
*  AfFeftion  makes  him  falfe,  he  fpeaks  not  true. 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  ftrife ; 
And  all  thofe  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 
I  beg  for  juftice,  which  thou,  prince,  mull  give ; 
Romeo  flew  Tybalt,  Romeo  mull  not  live. 

Prin,  Romeo  flew  him,  he  flew  Mercutio ; 
Wlio  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

La.  Mont.  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 
friend ; 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  fliould  end, 
Tlie  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And  for  that  offence. 
Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
3  I  have  an  interefl:  in  your  hate's  proceeding. 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding  j 
But  rU  amerce  you  with  fo  flirong  a  fine, 
I'hiit  you  fliall  all  repent  the  lofs  of  mine. 

*  JffeSlioH  makes  him  falfc,]  The  charge  of  falfliood  on 
Benvolio,  though  produced  at  hazard,  is  very  jud.  The 
author,  who  feems  to  intend  the  chara«i"tcr  of  Benvolio  as 
good,  meant  pcrhnps  to  fliew,  how  the  bell  minds,  in  a  llatc  of 
fadion  and  difcord,  are  detortcd  to  criminal  partiality.  Johns. 

'  I  hn*vc  an  hiftrc,':  Ik  your  hearts^  froccctiing^^  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmcr  faw  thiit  ihii  line  gave  no  fcnle,  and  therefore  put, 
by  a  \er}'  e/iiV  change, 

1  have  an  intereil  in  your  hcat*5  proceeding : 
which  is  undoubtedly  better  than   the  old  reading  wliich  Dr. 
Warburton  haj>  followed  ;    but  tlie  fenfe  yet  feems  to  be  weak, 
and  perhiipi  a  mere  licentious  corfcftion  is  neccflary.     I  read 
thercfcrr, 

I  had  no  intcrcll  in  your  heaths  preceding. 
This,  f.iys  the  prince,  is  no  quarrel  of  mine,  /  had  no  irAereft 
in  yciir   fcnnev   fUjhrd  \     I    fuft'cr    merely    by    your    private 
an  i  mc  fi  :y .     Jon  ?;  i  u  .s . 

The  quarto,  l^r,-?,  Tc:ids  hate* s  proceeding.  This  renders  al! 
emendation  lu-ncccifarv.     I  ha\c  followed  it.     St e evens. 

IwUI 
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1  wiU  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excufes  ; 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  fhall  purchafe  out  abufes ; 
Therefore  ufe  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  hafte, 
Eire,  when  he*s  found,  that  hour  is  his  laft. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  thofe  that  kill. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE        IL 

Changes  to  an  apartment  in  Capulet^s  botife. 

Enter  Juliet  alone. 

Jul  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  fteeds. 
Towards  '  Phoebus*  manfion  j  fuch  a  waggoner. 
As  Phaeton,  would  whip  you  to  the  weft. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately  *. 
3  Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love-performing  nighf. 
That  run-away's  eyes  may  wink ;  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  thefe  arms,  untalkt  of,  and  unfeen. 

Lovers 

'  —  Pbahus*  manfion ;]  The    firfl   quarto   and   folio   read. 

Idling.      StE  EVENS. 

*  Here  ends  this  fpeech  in  the  eldeft  quarto.  The  reft  of 
the  fcene  has  likcwife  received  confidcrable  alterations  and 
additions.  St  e  evens. 
'  Spread  tby  clofe  curtain^  lo've-performing  nighty 
that  run-away's  eyes  may  ai;/»>f;]  What  run-a\vay's  are 
thcfe,  whofc  e}'es  Juliet  is  wifhing  to  haveftopt?  Macbeth, 
we  may  remember,  makes  an  invocation  to  night  much  in 
the  fame  drain, 

««  Come,  feeling  night, 

"  Zcarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  ///ly,"  &c. 
So  Juliet  would  have  night's  darknefs  obfcure  the  great  eye  of 
the  day,  the  fun ;  whom  coniiderin^  in  a  poetical  light  as 
Fbabusj  drawn  in  his  car  with  fiery-footed  fteeds,  and  fofiing 
through  the  heavens,  fhe  very  properly  calls  him,  with  regard 
to  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  the  run-anuay.  In  the  like 
manner  our  poet  fpeaks  of  the  night  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  3 
*'  For  the  clofe  night  doth  play  the  run-aiuay.^*  Warb. 
I  am  not  fatisfied  with  this  explanation,  yet  have  nothing 
better  10  propofc.    Johnson. 

Ti^c 
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Lovers  can  fee  to  do  their  amorous  rites 

By  their  own  beauties ;  or,  if  love  be  blind. 

It  beft  agrees  with  night. — +  Come,  civil  night. 

Thou  fober-fuited  matron,  all  in  black. 

And  learn  me  how  to  lofc  a  winning  match, 

Play*d  for  a  pair  of  ftainlefs  maidenheads. 

Hood  my  5  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks, 

With  thy  black  mantle-,  'till  ftrange  love,  grown  bold 

Thinks  true  love  afted,  fimple  modefly. 

Come,  night ! — come,  Romeo !  come,  thou  day  in  night 

For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night. 

The  conftrudlion  of  this  pafFagei  however  ellptical  or  per 
verfe,  I  believe  to.be  as  follows  : 

May  tbatyun-a-way^s  eyes  ivink  ! 
Or,    Tbat  run-a'way^s  eyesy  may  (they)  iviuk  ! 
Juliet  fird  wifhes  for  the  abfence  of  the  fun,  and  then  invoke 
the  night  to  fpread  its  curtain  clofe  around  the  world ; 

Spread  thy  clofe  curtain,  love- performing  night ! 
next  recollefting  that  the  night  would  feem  (hort  to  her,  (ki 
fpcaks  of  it  as  of  a  run-aivay^  whofc  flight  (he  would  wifh  t< 
retard,  and  whofe  eyes  (he  would  blind  left  they  (hould  mak< 
difcoveries.  The  eyes  of  night  are  the  ftars,  fo  called  in  t)i< 
Midfummer  Ntght^s  Dream.  Dr,  Warburton  has  already  provec 
that  Shakefpeare  calls  the  night  a  run-avjay  in  the  Merchant  aj 
Venice:  and  Middleton,  in  his  Family  of  Lo^ve^  (peaks  of  i 
under  the  fame  charader ; 

**  The  night  hath  play'd  the  fwift-foot  run-a'-Moy.^* 
Homeo  was  not  cxpe£ted  by  Juliet  'till  the  fun  was  gone,  anc 
l^ercfore  it  was  not  of  confequence  to  her  that  any  eyes  (lioulc 
wink  but  thofe  of  the  night.     The  author  of  the  Revifal  v/oulc 
read,  •*  That  rumcur\  eyes  may  wink.'* 

Yet  Shakefpeare,  who  has  introduced  this  perfonagc  by  way  o: 
prologue- fpeaker  to  one  of  his  hiftorical  plays,  nas  only  de 
fcribed  her  as  painted  full  of  tongues,     Steevkns. 

*  Come^  ci*vi I  nighty]  Ci^il  is  grave^  decently  folemn.    Johns 

*  —  unmanned  hlood  — ]  Blood  yet  unacquainted  wit! 
man.     Johnson. 

-Hood  my  unmanned  hlood  hating  in  my  cheeks,]  Thefe  are  temii 
of  falconry.  An  unmanned  hawk  is  one  that  is  not  brought  tc 
endure  company.  Bating  (not  halting,  as  it  has  hitherto  beet 
printed)  is  fluttering  with  the  wings  as  ftriving  to  fly  away. 
So  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Sad  Shepherd, 

«*  A  hawk  yet  half  fo  haggard  and  unmatut^d.**  Stbbv, 

2  Whitei 
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Whiter  than  fnow  upon  a  raven's  back : 

Come,  gentle  night;    come,   loving,    black-brow'd 

night ; 
Give  me  my  Romeo  ;  and,  when  he  Ihall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  ftars. 
And  he  will  make  the  fzcc  of  heaven  fo  fine. 
That  all  the  ^^cHci  Ihall  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worlhip  to  the  ^  gairifh  fun. 
0,  I  have  bought  the  manficn  of  a  love. 
But  not  pofiefs'd  it  •,  and,  though  I  am  fold. 
Not  yet  enjoy'd :  fo  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  fome  feftival. 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.     O,  here  comes  my  nurfe ! 

En/er  Nurfe  with  ccrds. 

And  ihe  brings  news ;  and  every  tongue,  that  (peaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  fpeaks  heavenly  eloquence. 
Now,  Nurfe,  what  news  ?  what  haft  thou  there  ?  the 

cords 
That  Romeo  bid  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurfe.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

Jul.  Ah  me !  what  news  ?    Why  doft  thou  wring 
thy  hands  ? 

Nurfe.  Ah  welladay,  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's  dead ! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone ! 
Alack  the  day!  he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead ! 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  fo  envious  i 

Nurfe.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot. O  Romeo !  Rom.eo ! 

Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ?     Romeo ! 


-o* 


*  The  gair'tjh  /un.]    Milton  had  this  fpeech  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  wrote  //  Pen/erojo. 

"  Civil  night, 

**  Thou  fober-fuitcd  matron/' — Sha\efpeare. 

*•  Till  civil-fuitcd  morn  appear." — Miltcn. 

•*  Pay  no  worfhip  to  the  gairilh  An." — Sl:cikcfpcare.    > 

**  Hide  mc  from  day's gairifli  eye." — Milufi.  Johnson. 

'   VOI..X,  F  Jul 
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Jul  What  devil  art  thou,  that  doft  torment  mc 
thus? 
This  torture  fhould  be  roar'd  in  difmal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  flain  himfelf  ?  fay  thou  but,  I, 
7  And  that  bare  vowel,  I,  fhall  poifon  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  fuch  an  I  -, 
Or  thofe  eyes  .(hut,  that  make  thee  anfwcr,  I. 
If  he  be  flain  fay — I  •,  or  if  not,  no : 
Brief  founds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  woe. 
^     Nurfe.  I  faw  the  wound,  I  faw  it  with  mine  eyes, 
God  fave  the  mark !  here  on  his  manly  breaft. 
A  piteous  corfe,  a  bloody  piteous  corfe  j 
Pale,  pale  as  ailies,  all  bedawb'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood : — I  fownded  at  the  fight. 

'      ^   jJnd  that  hare  'vczvc!^   ay,  JhrJI  poifon  more 

Than  the  death-dart hi^  eye  of  cacJiatrice,]  I  qucflion  much 
whether  the  grammaricins  will  take  this  new  <vonvel  on  truft 
from  Mr.  Pope,  without  fufpcding  it  rather  for  a  diphthong. 
In  Ihort,  we  inuft  refcorc  the  fpelling  of  the  old  books,  or  wc 
lofe  the  poet's  cnnccit.  At  his  time  of  day,  the  affirmative 
adverb  ay  was  generally  written  /.-  and  by  this  means  it  both 
becomes  a  'vovjcU  and  anfwers  in  found  to  r>r,  upon  which 
the  conceit  turns  in  the  fccond  line.     Theobald. 

■—  death-darting  eye  of  cdckatrice.'\  The  ft  range  lines  that 
follow  here  in  the  common  books  are  not  in  the  old 
edition.     Pope. 

The  ftrange  lines  are  thefe : 

I  am  not  J,  if  there  be  fuch  an  I, 
Or  thefe  eyes  fhot,  that  makes  thee  anfwcr  I ; 
If  he  be  /.ain,   fay  I ;   or  if  not,  no  ; 
Brief  founds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 
Thefe  lines  hardly  defcrve  emendation  ;    yet  it  may  be  proper 
to  obfer\'e,  that  their  meannefs  has  not  placed  them  below  the 
malice  cf  fortune,    the    two  firft   of   them    being    evidently 
tranfpofed  j   we  fliould  read, 

That  one  vowel  /  (liall  poifon  more. 

Than  the  dcatli-darting  eye  of  cockatrice. 
Or  thofc  eyes  ihot,   that  make  thee  anfwer,  I. 
I  am  not  1,  tiz,     Johnson. 
I  thinl:  the  tranfpofition  recommended  may  be  fpared.     The 
fcconJ  line  is  corrupted.     Read  Jhi:i  inflqad  oi  Jhoty  and  then 
tlie  meaning  will  be  fufficiently  intelligible.     St e evens. 

Jul 
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Jul  O  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,   break 
at  once ! 
To  prifon,  eyes !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  refign,  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou  and  Romeo  prcfs  one  heavy  bier ! 

^urfe.  O  Tybalt,  Tybak,  the  beft  friend  I  had ! 
0  courteous  Tybalt !  honeft  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  fhould  live  to  fee  thee  dead  ! 

Jul  What  ftorm  is  this,  that  blows  fo  contrary  ? 
Is  RoiTieo  Ilaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-Iov*d  coufm,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? 
Then  let  the  trumpet  Ibund  the  general  doom  ; 
For  who  is  living,  if  thofe  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurfe.  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo  baniftied ; 
Romeo,  that  kilPd  him,  he  is  baniftied. 

Jul  O  God !— did  Romeo's  hand  flied  Tybalt's 
blood? 

Nurfe.  It  did,  it  did.     Alas,  the  day !  *k  did. 

Jul.  O  ferpent  heart,   hid  with  a  flowering  face! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  fo  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelical ! 
'Dovc-fcather'd  raven !  wolvifti  ravening  lamb! 
Defpifed  fubibmce  of  divinefl:  fliow  ! 
Juft  oppofite  to  what  thou  juftly  feem'ft, 
A  damned  faint,  an  honourable  villain ! 

•  In  old  editions, 

Ra<venons  do<ve^  feathered  ra'veny  &c.]  The  four  following 
lines  not  in  the  firft  edition^  as  well  as  fome  others  which  I 
Jure  omitted.     Pope. 

Ravenous  dove,  feathered  raven^ 

H^olvijb  ravening  lamb  /]  This  paflage  Mr.  Pope  hns 
thrown  out  of  the  text,  becaufc  thefe  two  noble  hemiftUbs  arc 
inharmonious :  but  is  there  no  fuch  thing  as  a  crutch  for  a 
labouring,  halting  verfe  ?  Til  venture  to  reflore  to  the  poet  a 
line  that  is  in  his  own  mpde  of  thinking,  and  truly  worthy  of 
him.  Rai/enoMs  was  blunderingly  coined  out  of  raven  and 
ravening ;  and,  if  we  only  throw  it  out,  we  gain  at  once  an 
harmonious  vcrfc,  and  a  proper  contrail  of  epithets  and  fmagcs. 
Dovc-fcathcr*d raven!  wolvifti-rav'ning  lamb  !  Theob. 
F  2  O  nature ! 
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O  nature  !  what  hadft  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  tliou  didft  bower  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefti  ? 
Was  ever  book,  containing  fuch  vile  matter. 
So  fairly  bound  ?     O,  that  deceit  fhould  dwell 
Jn  fuch  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Ntirfe.  There's  no  truft. 
No  faith,  no  honefly,  in  men  -,  all  pcrjurM  •, 
All,  all  forfworn,  all  naught ;  and  all  diflemblers.— 
Ah,  where's  my  man  ?  Give  me  fome  aqua  vitje  :— 
I'hcfe  griefs,  thefe  woes,  thefc  forrows  make  me  old 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jul  Bliiler'd  be  thy  tongue. 
For  fuch  a  wiui !  he  was  not  born  to  fhame : 
Upon  his  Iprow  Ihame  is  afliam'd  to  fit ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth. 
O,  what  a  bcaft  was  I  to  chide  at  him  ! 

Nurfe.  Will  you   fpeak  well  of  liim  that  kill'd 
your  coufin  ? 

Jul  Shall  I  fpeak  ill' of  him  that  is  my  hufband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  fiiall  fmooth  thy  name» 
When  J,  thy  three-hours-wife,  have  mangled  it  ? 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didft  thou  kill  my  coufin  ? 
Thit  villain  coufin  would  have  kill'd  my  hulband. 
Back,  fooliJli  tears,  back  to  your  native  fpring; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  miftal^ing,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  hufband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  flain ; 
And  T  ybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  flain  my  hufband : 
All  this  is  comfort  -,  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worfer  than  I'ybalt's  death. 
That  n)urdcr*d  me :  I  would  forget  it  fain  •, 
But,  oh !   it  prcfl\\s  to  my  memory. 
Like  damned  guilty  dads  to  finncrs*  minds. 
Tybalt  is  dead^  and  Romeo  bamjhed : 
That  banijhcdy  that  one  word,  bavijljed^ 

•Hath 
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^Hath  (lain  ten  thoufand  Tybalts.     Tybalt's  death 

Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 

Or,  if  four  woe  delights  in  fellowlhip. 

And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs^ 

Why  foUow'd  not,  when  Ihe  laid,  Tybalt^ s  dead^ 

Thy  father  or  thy  mother^  nay,  or  bcth^ 

'  Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  mov'd  : 

But  with  a  rear- ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 

Kmto  is  banijked to  fpeak  that  word. 

Is,  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 

All  flain,  all  dead :  ■     ■      Romeo  is  banifljed ; 

There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  meafure,  bound. 

In  that  word's  death  -,  no  words  can  that  woe  found. 

Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  Nurfe  ? 

Ntirfe,  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corfe. 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul  Wafh  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  fhall 
be  fpent. 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banilhment. 
Take  up  thofe  cords :— Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguilM  ; 
Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd. 
He  made  you  for  a  high-way  to  my  bed  -, 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden  widowed. 
Come,  Cords  -,  come,  Nurfe;  I'll  to  my  wedding^bed: 
And  Death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead ! 

Nurfe^  Hie  to  your  chamber :  I'll  find  Ronieo 
To  comfort  you ; — I  wot  well,  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye.     Your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night, 
ril  to  him  *  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.  Oh  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight; 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  laft  farewell. 

\^Exeunt. 

'  Hath  JlajJt  ten  thnvfnnd  Tybalts,']  Hath  put  Tybalt  out  of 
my  mind,   as  if  out  of  being.     Johnson. 

*  IVhlch  modern  lumcniaiion^  «Scc.]  This  line  is  left  out  of 
the  later  editions,  1  fuppofc  bccaufe  the  editors  did  not 
rrmersber  that  ^hakcfpeare  ufes  modem  for  commcvy  or  Jl'tght : 
I  believe  it  was  in  his  time  confounded  in  colloquial  languaorc 
with  moderate.     Johnson. 

F  3  SCENE 
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SCENE        III. 

Friar  Laurences  celL 

Enter  friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  Romeo,  come  forth  •,  come  forth,  thou  fearful 
man: 
Affliftion  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts. 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom,  Father,    what  news  ?   what  is  the  prince*i 
doom  ? 
What  forrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand. 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri,  Too  familiar 
Is  my  dear  fon  with  fuch  four  company  ? 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom, 

Rom.  What  lefs  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's 
doom  ? 

Fn.  A  gentler  judgment  vanifh*d  from  his  lips^ 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banifhment. 

Rem.  Ha !  banifhment !  be  merciful,  fay — dcadi ; 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look. 
Much  more  than  death.     Do  not  fay — banifhment, 

Fri,  Here  from  Verona  art  thou  banilhed. 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  walls. 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itfclf. 
Hence — bjlhifhed,  is  banifli'd  from  the  world ; 
And  world's  exile  is  death.     That  banifliment 
Is  death  mif-tctm'd  :  calling  death,  banilhment. 
Thou  cut'ft  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  I'mirft  upon  the  ftrokc  that  murders  me. 

Fri,  O  deadly  fin  !  O  rude  unthankfulncfs  ! 
Thy  fault  our  hiw  calls  death  •,  but  the  kind  prince,* 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  ruftit  afide  the  law, 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banifhment. 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  fceft  it  not. 

Rom, 
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Rem.  'Tis  torture,    and   not  mercy  :    heaven  is 
here. 
Where  Juliet  lives  •,  and  every  cat,  and  dog. 
And  little'  moufe,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Lives  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her ; 

But  Romeo  may  not. '  More  validity. 

More  honourable  ftate,  more  courtfhip  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo  :  they  may  feize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  ileal  immortal  bleflings  from  her  lips ; 
Which,  even  in  pure  and  veftal  modefty 
Sdll  blufh,  as  thinking  their  own  kiflfes,  fin. 
Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  muft  fly  ; 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banifh'd. 
And  fay*ft  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 

But  Romeo  may  not ; he  is  baniflied. 

Hadft  thou  no  poifon  mixt,  no  fliarp-ground  knife. 
No  fudden  mean  of  death,  tho'  ne'er  lb  mean. 
But,  hani/hed^  to  kill  me?  hanifoed? 
0  Friar,  the  damned  ufe  that  word  in  hell  •, 
Howlings  attend  it :  how  haft  thou  the  heart. 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghoftly  confeflbr, 
A  fm-abfolver,  and  my  friend  profeft. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word, — banifhment  ? 
Wu  Thou  fond  madman,  hear  me  but  fpeak  a 

word. 
Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  fpeak  again  of  baniihment. 
Wu  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  ofl^  that  word  •, 
Adverfity's  fweet  milk,  philof^phy. 
To  comfort  thee,  tho'  thou  art  banilhed. 

Rem.  Yet,  baniflied  ? — hang  up  philofophy  : 
Unlefs  philofophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 

' More  'validiiyy 

Mori  bonour able  fiat  e^  more  court Jbip  lives  * 

In  carrion  Jlies,  tban  J^omeo.']   P^aliuify  feems  here  to  mean 

tvirtb  or  dignity  ;  and  courtjhip  the  ftatc  of  a  ccuriicr  permitted 

to  approach  the  highcfl  prefcncc.     Johnson. 

F  4  Difplant 
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Difplant  a  town,  reverie  a  prince's  doom  -, 

It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more. • 

Fri.  O,  then  I  fee  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 
Rom.  How  ftiould  they,  when  that  wife  men  have 

no  eyes  ? 
Fri.  Let  me  difpute  with  thee  of  thy  eftate. 
Rem.  Thou  canft  not  fpeak  of  what  thou  doft  not 
feci : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love. 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doating  like  me,  and  like  mc  banifhed. 
Then  might'ft  thou  fpeak,  then  might'ft  tliou  tear  thy 

hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  meafure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

/  W.  Arife  •,  one  knocks.    Good  Romeo,  hide  thy- 
fclf.  [Knock  wiilin. 

Rom.  Not  I ;  unlcfs  the  breath  of  heart-fick  groans, 
Mift-likc,  infold  me  from  the  fcarch  of  eyes. 

[Knock. 
Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock  ! — Who*s  there  ? — 
Romeo,  arife. 
Thou  wilt  be  taken — Stay  a  while : — ftand  up  : 

[Knccks. 
Run  to  my  fludy — By  and  by  : — God's  will ! 
Vvhat  wilfulnefs  is  this? — I  come,  I  come.     [Knock. 
^Vho  knocks  fo  hard  ?  whence  come  you  r  what's 
your  will  ? 
Nurfe.  [inihin.']  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  fhall 
know  my  errand  : 
I  come  from  lady  Juliet. 
Fri,  Welcome  then. 

Enter  Nurfd. 

Kurfe.  O  holy  Friar,  oh,  tell  me,  holy  Friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord  i  whcrc's  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  Hitre,    on  the  ground,   with  his  own  tcara 
made  drunk, 

Nurfe. 
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Nurfe.  O  he  is  even  in  my  miftrefs*  cafe, 
Juft  in  her  cafe — O  woful  fympathy  ! 
Piteous  predicament !  even  fo  lies  Ihe, 
Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering. 

Stand  up,  (land  up : Stand,  an*  you  be  a  man  : 

For  Juliet's  fake,  for  her  fake,  rife  and  ftand. 

*  Why  fhould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom.  Nurfe! 

Nurfe.  Ah  Sir !  ah  Sir  ! Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'ft  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  not  fbe  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  ftain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  removed  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  (he  ?  and  how  does'  (he  ?  and  what  fays 
My  concealed  lady  to  our  3  cancelled  love  ? 

Nurfe.  O,  fhe  fays  nothing.  Sir ;   but  weeps  and 
weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed,  and  then  ftarts  up. 
And  Tybalt  cries ;  and  then  on  Romeo  calls. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her,  as  that  name's  curfed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinfman. — O  tell  me.  Friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  fack 
The  hateful  manfiqn.  [Drawing  his  fword. 

Fri,  Hold  thy  defperate  hand. 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art : 
Thy  tears  are  womanilh ;  thy  wild  a6ts  denote 
The  unreafonable  fury  of  a  beaft  : 

♦  Unfeemly  woman  in  a  feeming  man  ! 

And 

*  SoHanmer.     The  other  editions  read, 

ff^Jly  Jhould  you  fall  into  fo  deep  an  oh?     Johnson. 
'  — —  canceWd  lo<ve  ?^  The  folio  reads  concealed  love. 

Johnson. 
The  quarto  reads ,  cancelled  love.     S t  B  E  v  b  n  s . 

♦  Vnfeemljf  'woman ^  &c.]   This  ftrange  nonfcnfc  Mr.  Pope 

threw 
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And  ill-bcfeeming  beaft  in  feeming  both ! 

Thou  haft  amaz'd  me.     By  my  holy  order, 

I  thought  thy  difbofition  better  tempered. 

Haft  thou  flain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  flay  thyfelf  ? 

And  flay  thy  lady,  that  in  tliy  life  lives, 

By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyfelf  ? 

Why  raiPft  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth, 

^ince  birth,    and  heaven,   and  earth,    all  three  do 

meet 
In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  wouldft  lofe  ? 
Fie,  fie  !  thou  ftiam'ft  thy  ftiape,  thy  love,  thy  wit  j 
Which,  like  an  ufurer,  aoound'ft  in  all. 
And  ufeft  none  in  that  true  ufe  indeed. 
Which  ftiould  bedeck  thy  fliape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  fliape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
Digrefllng  from  the  valour  of  a  man  : 
Thy  dear  love,  fworn,  but  hollow  perjury. 
Killing  that  love,  which  thou  haft  vow*d  to  cherifti* 
Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  fliape  and  love, 
Mil-fliapen  in  the  condudl  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  flcill-lefs  foldier*s  flafk. 
Is  fet  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance, 
5  And  thou  difmember'd  with  thine  own  defence. 
What,  roufe  thee,  man,  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whofe  dear  fake  thou  waft  but  lately  dead  : 
There  art  thou  happy.     Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 

threw  out  of  his  edition  for  defperate.     But  it  is  eafily  reftored 
as  Shakefpeare  wrote  it  rntb  good  pertinent  fenfe. 

Unftemly  nvoman  in  m  feeming  man  ! 

An  ill-bejeeming  beaft  in  feeming  groth  ! 
/.  f.  you  have  the  ill-befeeming  paffions  of  a  brute  beaft  in  the 
well-feeminff  fhape  of  a  rational  creature.  For  having  in  the 
frft  line  faid,  he  was  a  woman  in  the  fhape  of  a  man,  he  ag- 
gravates the  thought  in  the  fecontiy  and  fays,  he  was  even  a 
brute  in  the  fhape  of  a  rational  creature.  Seeming  is  ufed  in 
both  places  ior /eemly,     Warburton. 

The  old  reading  is  probable.     Thou  art  a  beaft  of  ill  qualities^ 
under  the  appearance  both  of  a  ivoman  and  a  man,     Joh  nsok. 

^  And  thou  dijmember*d  nvith  thine  oi\fn  defence, '^    And  thou 
torn  to  pieces  with  thy  own  weapons.     Jo^^60M. 

But 
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But  thou  flew'ft  Tybalt ;  there  too  art  thou  happy. 
The  law,  that  threatned  death,  becomes  thy  friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile  •,  there  art  thou  happy  : 
A  pack  of  bleflings  light  upon  thy  back  •, 
Happinels  courts  thee  in  her  bcft  array, 
Bu^  like  a  mis'hav'd  and  a  fullen  wench. 
Thou  pout'ft  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  fuch  die  miferable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed, 
Afcend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her  : 
But,  look,  thou  (lay  not  *till  the  watch  be  fet  j 
For  then  thou  canft  not  pafs  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  fhalt  live,  'till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  thy  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thoufand  times  more  joy. 
Than  thou  went'ft  forth  in  lamentation. 
Go  before,  Nurfc.     Commend  me  to  thy  lady. 
And  bid  her  hallen  all  the  houfe  to  bed. 
Which  heavy  forrow  makes  them  apt  unto, 
Romeo  is  coming  ^. 

Nvrfr.  O  Lord,  I  could  have  (laid  here  all  the 
night. 
To  hear  good  counfeL     Oh,  what  learning  is ! 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rim.  Do  fo,  and  bid  my  fweet  prepare  to  chide, 

Nurfe.  Here,  Sir,  a  ring  fhe  bid  me  give  you.  Sir : 
Hie  you,  make  hade,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

Rom,  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this  ! 

Fri,  ^  Go  hence.    Good  night    And  ^  here  (lands 

all  your  (late  •, 

Eidier  begone  before  the  watch  be  fet, 

'  Much  of  this  lail  fpeech  has  likevvife  been  added  fince  the 
firft  edition.     Stbeveks. 

'  G(k  hence.  Good  nighty  &c.]  Thefe  three  lines  are  omitted 
io  all  the  modern  editions.     Johnson. 

'  hereftands  all  your  ft  ate  \\  The  whole  of  your  fortune 

liepeAd^  on  tl^9.    Jobn^om, 

Or 
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Or  by  the  break  of  day,  difgiiisM  from  hence. 

Scjcurn  in  Mantua ;  I'll  find  out  your  man, 

And  he  Ihall  fignify  from  time  to  time 

Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here. 

Give  m.e  thy  hand  •,  'tis  late :  farewell.     Good  night, 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy,  paft  joy,  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief,  fo  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

«  S    C    E    N    E        IV. 

A  room  in  CapuMs  houfe. 

Enter  Cciptilet^  lady  Capulety  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out.  Sir,  fo  unluckily^ 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 
Look  you,  (he  lov*d  her  kinfman  Tybalt  dearly. 

And  fo  did  I : Well,  we  were  born  to  die. 

'Tis  very  late,  (he'll  not  come  down  to-night : 
I  promile  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  Thefe  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo. 
Madam,  good  night.   Command  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.    I  will,    and  know  her  mind  early  to- 
morrow ; 
To-night  Ihe's  mew'd  up  to  her  heavinefs. 

Cap.  9  Sir  Paris,  I  will  <nake  a  defperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love.     I  think,  Ihe  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  refpefts  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  •, 

'   ScEKK  TV.    Some  few  unneceiTary  verfes  are  omitted  in 
tills  fcene  according  to  the  oldcll  edition?.     Pope. 

Thcfc  verfes  arc  fuch  as  will  by  no  means  conned  with  the 
laH  and  moil  improved  copy  of  the  play.     St e evens. 
^   Sir  Paris,  I  r,vili  mnke  a  desperate  tejiJir 

Cf  f/ty  child^s  love. ]   Df/perate  means  only  hcltf,  ad- 

'vent^rr.us,  as  if  he  had  fnid  in  the  vul^r.r  phrafe,  I  iajHI  /peak 
a  bold  ivorJy  and  venture  ic  prcmi/e you  my  dau^bter, 

Johnson. 

Acquaint 
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Acquaint  her  here  with  my  fon  Paris'  love  ; 

And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednefday  next— — 

But,  foft  i  what  day  is  this  ? 

Par.  Monday,  my  Lord. 

Cap.  Monday  ?  Ha !  ha  !  well,  Wednefday  is  too 
foon. 

On  Thurfday  let  it  be. O'  Thurfday,  tell  her. 

She  (hall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl. . 

Will  you  be  ready  ?  Do  you  like  this  hafte  ? 

We'll  keep  no  great  a  do ; a  friend  or  two  : 

For,  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  flain  fo  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelefly. 
Bang  our  kinfman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we'll  have  fome  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And"  there's  an  end.    But  what  fay  you  to  Thurfday  ? 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thurfday  were  to- 
morrow. 

Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone: O'  Thurfday  be  it 

then, 

Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed,        [To  lady  Cap. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  againft  this  wedding-day. 

Farewell,  my  lord. Light  to  my  chamber,  ho ! 

'Fore  me. It  is  fo  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  by. — Good  night.     [Exeunl. 

SCENE        V. 

Julie fs  chamber. 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

"Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  }  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  fhe  fings  on  yon  pomgranate  tree  : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
No  nightingale.     Look,  love,  what  envious  ftrcaki 
Do  lace  the  fevering  clouds  in  yonder  Eaft ; 

Night's 
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Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  mifty  mountains'  tops  : 
I  muft  be  gone  and  live,  or  ftay  and  die. 

Jul  Yon'  light  is  not  day-light,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  fome  meteor  that  the  fun  exhales,  " 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua ; 
Therefore  ftay  yet,  thou  needft  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  fo. 
ril  fay,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  '  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whofe  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  fo  high  above  our  heads. 
*  I  nave  more  care  to  ftay,  than  will  to  go  :— 
XTome  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  fo.— 
How  is't,  my  foul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul  It  is,  it  is  !  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away : 
It  is  the  lark  that  fings  fo  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harfh  difcords,  and  unpleafing  (harps. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  malces  fweet  divifion  \ 
This  doth  not  fo,  for  ftie  divideth  us. 
Some  fay,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  chang'd  eyes ; 
3  O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too  ! 

Since 

■  ths  pah  rrf.ex ]  The  appearance  of  a  cloud  op- 

pofed  to  the  moon.     Johnson. 

*  Iba^vemore  care  to  ftay y  than  iKtllto  go,'\  Would  it  be  better 
thus,  1  ha<ve  more  ixUl  to  ftay  ^  than  care  to  go?     Johnson. 

^  O,  «o«k;/ would  they  had  chan^d '-jcices  too  !^  T\it  tcai 
having  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  very  ugly  ones,  was  the. 
occafion  of  a  common  faying  amongll  the  people,  that  the  tcad 
and  lark  had  changed  eyes.  To  this  the  fpcaker  alludes.  Bat 
fure  Ihe  need  not  have  ixjiftjed  that  they  had  changed  'voices  too^ 
The  lark  appcar'd  to  her  untunable  enough  in  all  confcience; 
as  appears  by  what  ihe  faid  jufl  before, 

//  //  the  lark  that  fings  fo  out  of  tunc. 
Straining  harfti  difcords  and  unpleafing  (harps. 
This  directs  us  to  the  right  reading.     For  how  natural  was  it 
for  her  after  this  to  add. 
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4  Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray, 

5  Hunting  thee  hence  with  huntfup  to  the  day. 
0,  now  be  gone  •,  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.  More  light  and  light  ? More  dark  and 

dark  our  woes. 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Madam 
Jul.  Nurfe  ? 

Nurfe.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  cham- 
ber: 
The  day  is  broke,  be  wary,  look  about. 

[Exit  Nurfe. 
Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 
Rm.  Farewell,  farewell!  one  kifs,  and  FU  defcend. 

[Romeo  defcends. 
Jul.  Art  thou  gone  fo  ?  Love !  lord  !  ah  hulband ! 
friend  ! 

Some /ay  the  lark- and  loathed  toad  change  eyes. 
0,  Ko-w  /wot  they  ha've  changed  ^voices  too. 
i.  e.  the  lark  iliigs  fo  harfhly,  that  I  now  perceive  the  toad  and 
Ihchavc  changed  voices  as  well  as  eyes.     War  burton. 

This  tradition  of  the  toad  and  lark  I  have  heard  expreiTcd 
in  a  mftick  rhyme, 

To  hea'u'n  Pd  fiy. 

But  the  toad  hcguiVd  me  of  my  eye.  Johnson. 
*  Since  arm  from  army  &c.]  Thefe  two  lines  are  omitted  in 
the  modern  editions,  and  do  not  deferve  to  be  replaced,  but  as 
they  may  (hew  the  danger  of  critical  temerity.  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton's  change  of  /  njnould  to  /  it-o/  was  fpecious  enough,  yet  it  is 
evidently  erroneous.  The  fcnfc  is  this,  The  larky  theyfayy  has 
Up  her  eyes  to  the  toady  and  ne^M  1  would  the  toad  had  her  voice 
/«,  face /he  ufes  it  to  the  difiurka^tcc  cf  lowers.     Johnson. 

'  Hunting  thee  up  ivith  hmtfup  to  the  day.]  The  huntfup  was 
the  name  of  the  lune  anciently  played  to  wake  the  hunters, 
and  colled  them  together.  So  in  the  play  of  Orlando  Furiofop 
1599. 

"  To  play  him  huntfup  with  a  point  of  war 
"  I'll  be  his  minilrell  with  my  drum  and  fife." 
Again,  in  The  Se*ven  Champions  of  Chriftendom^  a  comedy^  1638. 

"  When  Calib'5  concert  plays 

"  A  hunt/up  to  her."     Stesvens. 

Imufl: 
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I  muft  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour. 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days. 
^  O'  by  this  count  I  fhall  be  much  in  years. 
Ere  I  ag.iin  behold  my  Romeo. 

Ro7n.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunityj 
Th;it  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul  O  think'ft  thou,*  we  (hall  ever  meet  again  ? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  thefe  woes  fhall  fervC 
For  fweet  difcourfes,  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  '  O  God !  I  have  an  ill-divining  foul. 
Methinks,  I  fee  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eye-fight  fails,  or  thou  look*fl:  pale. 

Rom.  And  truft  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  fo  do  you : 
Dry  forrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu !  adieu  ! 

[Exit  Romeo. 

Jtil.  Oh  fortune,  fortune !  all  men  call  thee  fickle : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  doft  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?  Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  fend  him  back. 

La.  Cap.  [Within.']  Ho,  daughter !  are  you  up  ? 

Jul  Who  is't  that  calls  ?  Is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  fhe  not  down  fo  late,  or  up  fo  early  ?  ■ 
What  unaccuftonVd  caufe  *  procures  her  hither  ? 

*  Ohy  hy  this  count  I  Jhall  he  much  in  years ^ 
^Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

*•  Ilia  ego,  que  fueram  te  deccdente  puella, 
**  Protinusutrcdoas,  failavideboranus."    Ovid.Epifi.x* 

Steevens. 
'  O  God!  I  ha*ve  an  lll-di*vining  fouU  5i:c.]  This  miferabld 
prefcience  of  futurity  I  have  always  regarded  as  a  circumflance 
particularly  beautiful.  The  fame  kind  of  warning  from  the 
mind  Romeo  feems  to  have  been  confcious  of,  on  his  going  to 
the  entertainment  at  the  houfe  of  Capulet. 

**  my  mind  mifgives. 

**  Some  confequence  yet  hanging  in  the  ftars 
'*  Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
«*  From  this  night's  revels."     Steevens. 

•  ——procures  ker  hither  f\  Procures  for  brings.     Warb. 

2  Enter 
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Enter  lady  Capukt. 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet? 
JttL  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 
La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  coufin's  death  ? 
What,  wilt  thou  wa(h  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears? 
An  if  thou  couldft,  thou  couldft  not  make  him  live ; 
Therefore,  have  done.     Some  grief  (hews  much  of 

love  5 
But  much  of  grief  fhews  ftill  fome  want  of  wit. 
JuL  Yet  let  me  weep  for  fuch  a  feeling  lofs. 
La.  Cap.  So  Ihall  you  feel  the  lofs,  out  not  the 
friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

JvL  Feeling  fo  the  lofs, 
I  cannot  choole  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 
La.  Cap.  Well,  ^1,  thou  weep'ft  not  fo  much  for 
his  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  flaughter*d  him. 
JvL  What  villam.  Madam  ? 
La.  Q^.  That  fame  villain,  Romeo. 
JuL  [4fi^'}  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  afunden 
God  parclon  hun !  I  do,  with  all  my  heart : 
And  yet  no  man  like  he  doth  grieve  my  heart 
La.  Cap.  That  is,   becaufe  the  traitor  murderer 

lives. 
Jtd.  J  Ay,  Madam,  from  the  reach  of  thefe  my 
hands : 
'  *WouId,  none  but  I  might  venge  my  coufin*s  death  I 
La.  Cap,  We  will  have  vengeanc?  for  it,  fear  thou 
not: 
Then  weep  no  more.    I'll  fend  to  one  in  Mantua, 
Where  that  fame  banifh'd  runagate  doth  live, 

'  jfyt  Mtulam^  yrcm^-^]   Juliet's  equivocations  arc  rather 
^  artful  for  a  mind  difturbed  by  the  lofs  of  a  uew  lover. 

^  Johnson. 
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That  fliall  beftow  on  him  fo  fiire  a  draught  ♦j 
/That  he  fhall  foon  keep  Tybalt  company  : 
And  then,  I  hppe,  thou  wilt  be  fatisfied. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  ftiall  be  fatisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him — dead 
Is  my  poor  heart  fo  for  a  kinfman  vext :         ■ 
.Madam,  if  you  could  find  put  but  a  man 
To  bear  a.poifon,  I  would  temper  it;       . 
That  Romeo  fhould  upon  receipt  thereof 

Soon  deep  in  quiet. O,  how  my  heart  abhors 

To  liear  him  nam'd — and  cannot  come  to  hiriv— 
To  wreak  the  love  I  borip  my  coufin. 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  flaughter'd  him  ! 

La.  Cap,  5  find  thou  die  means,  and  I'll  find  fucb 
a  man. 
But  now  rU  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 
.     Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  fuch  a  needful  time : 
What  are  they,  I  befeech  your  ladyfliip  ? 

La.  Cap.  Well,  well,  tliou  haft  a  careful  fethcr, 
child; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heavinefs. 
Hath  forted  out  a  fudden  day  of  joy, 
"That  thou  expeft*ft  not,  nor  I  look'd  not  for* 

Jul.  Madam,  ^  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  this  f 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thurfday 
morn, 

*  That  Jhall  hfjlonu  on  him  fo  Jure  a  draught,"]  Thus  the  •Ider  - 
quarto,  which  I  have  followed  in  preference  to  the  quarto  i6oj^ 
and  the  folio  1623,  which  read,  Icfs  intelligibly^' 

*'  b hall  give  him  fuch  an  unaccullom'd  dram." 

'Steevens. 

iinaccullomcd  drajnS]  In  vulgar  language.  Shall  ghy 

him  2,  dram  \\\\\yz\\  he  is  not  u/ed  to.  Tholigh  I  have,  if  I  mit 
take  not,  obfen^ed,  that  in  old  books  unaccuftomid  £gaifie^ 
^wonderful,  po'j:cyfuly  ejicacicus.     Johnson. 

^  Find  thcuf  itc]  This  line  in  the  old  quarto  is  given.  t<^ 
Juliet.     Steevfns. 

^*  in  kapfy  time, ]  A  la  houHe  heUre.    This  phrafe^^i* 

Interjcftcd,  when  the  hearer  was  not  quits  fo  well  pleafed  «-»  J 
the  (peakcr.     Johnson.  *: 


J 
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The  gallant,  young  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  County  Paris  7,  at  St.  Peter's  church. 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul  Now,  by  St.  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too. 
He  (hall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  hafte  5  that  I  muft  wed 
Ere  he,  that  fhould  be  hulband,  comes  to  woo. 
1  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father.  Madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet :  and  when  I  do,  I  fwear 
k  (hall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate. 
Rather  than  Paris. Thefc  are  news,  indeed  ! 

La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father,  tell  him  fo  your- 
felf. 
And  fee  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

Cap.  When  the  fun  fets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew  ; 
But  for  the  funfet  of  my  brother's  fon 
It  nuns  downright. 

How  now  ?  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what,  ftill  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  (howering  ?  In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'^  a  bark,  a  fea,  a  wind : 

^  The  County  Parisy — ]  It  is  remarked,  that  "  Paris,  though 
"  in  one  place  called  Early  is  moll  commonly  (tiled  the  Countie 
"  in  this  play.  Shakefpeare  feems  to  have  preferred,  for  fome 
"  rtafon  or  other,  the  Italian  Comte  to  our  Count :  perhaps 
««  betook  it  from  the  old  Englifh  novel,  from  which  he  is  faid 
"  to  have  taken  his  plot." — He  certainly  did  fo  :  Paris  is  there 
firft  filled  a  young  Earle,  and  afterward  CountCy  Countee,  and 
Ctwnty ;  according  to  the  unfettled  orthography  of  the  time. 

The  word  however  is  frequently  met  with  in  other  writers  ; 
pmcnlarly  in  Fairfax : 

**  As  when  a  captaine  doth  befiege  fome  hold, 

**  Set  in  a  marifh  or  high  on  a  hill, 
'*  And  trieth  waies  and  wiles  a  thoufand  fold, 

**  To  bring  the  piece  fubjefted  to  his  will ; 
**  So  far'd  tlie  Countie  with  the  Pagan  bold,"  &c. 

Godfrey  cf  Bulloigne,  Book  7.  Sedl.  90. 

Farmer. 
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For  ftill  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  fea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  •,  the  bark  thy  body  is. 
Sailing  in  this  fait  flood ;  the  winds  thy  fighs, 
'Which,  raging.with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them. 
Without  a  fudden  calm  will  overfet 

Thy  tempeft-toffed  body. How  now,  wife  ! 

Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  Sir-,  but  fhe  will  none,  (he  gives 

you  thanks  : 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,  take  me  with  you, 

wife. 
How !  will  Ihe  none  ?  Doth  Ihe  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  Ihe  not  proud  ?  Doth  Ihe  not  count  her  blelt. 
Unworthy  as  flie  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 
Jul.  Not  proud,  you  have-,  but  thankful,  that  you 

have. 
Proud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 
Cap.  How  now  !  how  now  !  Chop  logick  ?  What 

is  this  ? 
Proud — and  I  thank  you — and  I  thank  you  not— 
And  yet  not  proud — Why,  miftrefs  Minion,  you. 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  fettle  your  fine  joints  'gainft  Thurfday  next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  St.  Peter*s  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-ficknefs  carrion!  '  Out,  you  baggagel ' 
You  tallow-face ! 


•  Outf  you  hpgga^e  / 


Tou  talloiv-face  /]  Such  w:i?  the  indelicacy  of  the  »gr  of 
Shakcfpearc,  that  authors  were  not  contented  only  to  employ 
thefe  terms  of  abufe  in  their  own  original  performances,  but  even 
felt  no  ireludlance  to  introduce  them  in  their  verfions  of  the  moft 
chafte  and  elegant  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets.  Stanyhurft, 
the  tranilator  of  Virgil  in  15S2,  makes  Dido  call  ^Eneas— — 
Hedge-brat^  cuilieri,  and  tar-breech^  in  the  courfe  of  one  fpeeclu 

Stefvlns. 
LonCap^ 
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Zj.  Cap.  Fie,  fie !  what  are  you  mad  ? 

Jtd.  Grood  father,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees 

Hear  me  with  patience,  but  to  fpeak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,   young    baggage  !    difobedient 
wretch ! 

I  lell  thee  what,  get  thee  to  church  o'  Thurfday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  anfwer  me  : 
My  fingers  itch. — Wife,  we  fcjfrce  thought  us  bleft. 
That  God  hath  fent  us  but  this  only  child  ^ 
But  now  I  lee  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curie  in  having  her : 
Out  on  her,  hilding ! 

Nurfe.  God  in  heaven  blefs  her ! 
You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  fo. 

Cap.  And  why,   my  lady  Wifdom  ?    hold   your 
tongue. 
Good  Prudence ',  fmatter  with  your  goflips,  go. 

Nurfe^  I  fpeak  no  treaibn. 

Cap.  O,  God-ye-good-den ! 

Nitrfe.  May  not  one  fpeak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 
Utter  your  gravity  o*er  a  goflip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad  :  day,  night, 
late,  early. 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company. 
Waking,  or  fleeoing,  ftill  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  matched :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage. 
Of  fair  demefns,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
Stuflfd  (as  they  fay)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would  wifli  amanj— 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender. 

To  anfwer — FU  not  wed r-I  cannot  love 

lam  too  young— I  pray  you,  pardon  me--— 

G  3  But, 
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But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  Fll  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  fliall  not  houfe  with  i 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  i\o  not  ufc  to  jeft. 
ThurfJay  is  near  j  lay  hand  on  heart,  advife : 
An  you  be  mine,  Til  give  yo;:  ro  my  friend  ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  liai-ve,  die^i'  the  ftn 
For,  by  my  foul,  Til  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  miiio  (hall  ever  do  thee  good  : 
Truft  to't,  bethbk  you.  Til  not  be  torfworn.   [ 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  fitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  fees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief?   ■     • 
O,  fwect  my  mother,  caft  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  j 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies  9. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  Ijx 
word : 
Do  as  thou  wilt ;  for  I  have  done  with  thee.     [ 

Jul  O  God!— O  Nurfe!  how  fhall  this  be 
vented  ? 
My  hufband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven ; 
How  flictii  :!ut  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unlcfs  that  hufband  fend  it  me  from  heaven. 

By  leaving  earth  ? Comfort  me,  counfel  mc. 

Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  Ihould  praftife  flratag 
Upon  fo  foft  a  fubicft  as  myfelf ! 
What  fay'ft  thou  ?  haft  thou  not  a  word  of  joy 
Some  comfort,  Nurfe.  - 

Nurfe.   '  Faith,  here  'tis  :  Romeo 
Is  baniflied  •,  and  all  the  world  to  nothing, 

^  In  iLzt  ^xvci  Piouumrnf,,  &c.]  The  modern  editors  re 
IT  on  u  men  t.  I  have  replaced  di/.i  from  the  old  i|uarto 
and  the  folio.     Stefvkns. 

*   Faifh,  here  it  is : ]  Tho  charaflcr  of  the  Nurfe 

bits  a  jurt  pifture  of  thofe  wh.')fe  aftions  have  no  prii 
for  their   foundation.     She  has    been  unfaithful  to  th< 
repofcd  in  her  by  Cjipulet,  and  is  ready  to  embrace  any 
dient  that  oircrs  to  avert  the  confecjuences  of  her  firll 
lity.     SxEtVENS. 
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That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you  •, 
Or  if.  he  do^  it  needs  muft  be  by.  Health. 
Then,  fince  the  cafe  fo  ftahds,  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  beft,  you  married  with  the  County. 
Oh !  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  ! 
Romeo's  a  difh-clout  to  him ;.  an  eagle.  Madam, 
Hath  not  *  fo  grfcen,  fo  quick,  fo  fair  an  eye 
As  Paris  hath.     Befhrgw.  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  .'in  tihis  fecond  match. 
For  it  excels  your  nrft  :  or  if  it  did  not. 
Your  firll  is  dead ;  or  'twere  as  good  he.were^ 
3  As  living  here,  and  you  no  ufe  of  him. 
JuL  Speakeft  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 
Nurfe.  And  from  my  foul  too. 
Or  clfe  befhrew  them  both, 
Jul.  Amen. 
fiurfe.  What? 

JuL   Well,  thou  haft  comforted  me  marvellous 
much. 
Go  in  •,  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  difpleas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence*  cell. 
To  m3ce  qonfeflion,  and  to  be  ablblv'd. 

Nurfe.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wifely  done. 

{Exit. 
^Jul.  Ancient  damnation  !  O  moft  wicked  fiend  ! 
Is  It  more  fm  to  wiih  me  thu^  forfworn,   ^ 
Or  to  difpraife  my  lord  wit!i  that  fame  tongue 
Which  fhe  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare. 
So  many  thoufand  tiincs  ? — Go,  counfcllor  ; 
Thou  and  my  bofoin  henceforth  fliall  be  twain  :— 
I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  elfe  fail,  myfelf  have  j)owcr  to  die.  [Exit, 

*  — — y&  green, — ]  So  the  firfl  editions.  Hanmer  reads,— 
fi  keen.     Johnson. 

*  Asli'vingbere, — ]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  «/  /rV/V?  hence  ; 
that  if,  ac  a  dilla(hcey  in  banifhmcnt;  but  here  may  lignify,  in 
this  world,     Johnson. 
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Friar  Lmrence^s  eeU. 

Efiier  friar  Laurence  and  Paris. 

Friar. 

ON  Thurfday,  Sir?  The  time  is  very  (hort. 
Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  fo  j 
>  And  I  am  nothing  flow  to  flack  his  hafte. 

Fri.  You  fay,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind: 
Uneven  in  the  courfe,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  flie  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death. 
And  therefore  little  have  I  tallc'd  of  love  5 
For  Venus  fmiles  not  in  a  houfe  of  tears. 
Now,  Sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  flie  fliould  give  her  forrow  fo  much  Iway  \ 
And,  in  his  wifdom,  haftes  our  marriage, 
To  ftop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  •, 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herfelf  alone. 
May  be  put  from  her  by  fociety. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reafon  of  this  hafte  i 

Fri.  I  would  I  knew  pot  why  it  fliould  be  flow'd 

[AJk 
Look,  Sir,  here  (xwnes  the  lady  towards  my  celL 

Enter  Juliet. 

Par.  Happily  met,  »  my  lady  and  my  wife ! 
Jul.  That  may  be.  Sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wifa 

'  JnJ  I  amy  &p.]  His  hafte  Jball  not  be  abated  by  wty  Jkvmt^ 
It  might  be  read, 

And  I  am  nothing  flow  tq  back  his  hafte : 
that  is,  I  am  diligent  to  abet  and  enforce  his  hafle.     Johrso 

*  hy  lady  and  my  ivi/e  f]  As  thefc  four  firft  linps  Ct* 

intended  to  rhyme,  perhaps  the  author  wrote  thus  : 
■■^■■i-     my  lady  and  my  /i/e/    Johjison. 

Pi 
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Var.  That  may-be,  muft  be,  love,  on  Thurfday 
next. 

JuL  What  muft  be,  fhall  be. 

Friar.  That's  a  certain  text. 

?or.  Come  you  to  make  confeffion  to  this  father  ? 

Jid.  To  anfwcr  that,  were  to  confcfs  to  you. 

?jr.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me. 

7«/.  I  will  confels  to  you,  that  I  love  him. 

far.  So  will  ye,  I  am  furc,  that  you  love  me. 

JW.  If  I  do  10,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  fpoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

?ar.  Poor  foul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears, 

Ja/.  The  tears  have  got  fmall  viftory*  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  fpight. 

far.  Thou  wrong*ft  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that 
report. 

7tf/.  That  is  no  flander.  Sir,  which  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  fpake,  I  fpake  it  to  my  face. 

?ar.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  haft  flander*d  it. 

7«/.  It  may  be  fo,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. 
Arc  you  at  leifure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  fliall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ? 

fn.  My  leifure  ferves  me,  penlive  daughter,  now:— 
My  lord,  I  muft  intreat  the  time  alone. 

far.  God  ftiield,  I  fhould  difturb  devotion ! 

Juliet,  on  Thurfday  early  will  I  rouze  you : 
Till  then,  adieu  !  and  keep  this  holy  kifs. 

{Exit  Paris. 

Jill.  O  fliut  the  door;  and  when  thou  haft  done  fo. 
Come  weep  with  me;  paft  hope,  paft  cure,  paft  help ! 

Friar.  O  Juliet,  I  dready  know  thy  ^rief ; 
It  ftrains  me  paft  the  compafs  of  my  wits  : 
I  hear,  you  muft,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it. 
On  Thurfday  next  be  married  to  the  County. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not.  Friar,  that  thou  hear'ft  of  this, 
Unlefs  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it. 
If,  in  thy  wifdom,  thou  canft  give  no  lielp, 
Pp  thoH  but  call  my  refolution  wife, 

And 
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And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  prefently. 

God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands ; 

And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  feal'd^ 

Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 

Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 

Turn  to  another,  this  Ihall  flay  them  both. 

Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienced  time, 

Give  me  fome  prefent  counfel ;  or,  behold, 

'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  blooc^y  knife 

3  Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that. 

Which  the  ♦  commiflion  of  thy  years  and  art 

Could  to  no  iflue  of  true  honour  bring. 

Be  not  fo  long  to  fpeak ;  I  long  to  die. 

If  what  thou  fpeak'ft  fpeak  not  of  remedy. 

Friar.  Hold,  daughter ;  I  do  'fpy  a  kind  of  hope, 
"Which  craves  as  delperate  an  execution. 
As  that  is  defperatc  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  haft  the  ftrength  of  will  to  flay  thyfelf ; 
Then  It  is  lilcely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  cliide  away  this  fliame. 
That  cop'ft  with  death  himfelf,  to  'fcape  from  it : 
^nd,  if  thou  dar'ft,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul,  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower ; 
5  Or  walk  in  thievifli  ways*;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  ferpcnts  are  •,  chain  me  with  roaring  bears  % 
Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  houfe, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 

With 

'   Shall  phy  the  umpire  \ — ]  That  is,  this  knife  (hall  decide 
the  (Irugglc  between  me  and  my  dillrefles.     Johnson. 

♦  ^~  commij/icn  of  thy  years  and  art]  Commijjion  is  for  authority 
or  poiver.     Johnson. 
^    Or  chain  me^  &c.] 

Or  walk  in  thievilh  ways,  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  ferpcnts  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears. 
Or  hide  me  nightly,  &c. 
It  is  thus  the  editions  vary.     Pope, 

My 
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With  reeky  fhanks,  and  yellow,  chaplels  fkulls  5 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  fhroud. 
Things,   that  to  hear  them  nam'd,    have  made  me 

tremble ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unftain'd  wife  to  my  fweet  love. 

Fri.  Hold,  then ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  confent 
To  marry  Paris :  Wednefday  is  to-morrow ; 
To-morrow  night,  look,  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurfe  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber. 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  diftilled  liquor  drink  thou  off:  ... 

When,  prefently,  through  all  thy  veins  fhall  run 
A  cold  and  drowfy  humour,  which  Ihall  feizc 
Each  vital  Ipirit  •,  for  no  pulfe  Ihall  keep 
His  natural  progrefs,  but  fiirceafc  to  beat. 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  fhall  ttibify  thou  liv'ftj 
The  rofes  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  Ihall  fade 
To  paly  afhes  :  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death,  wlien  he  (huta  up  the  day  of  life  ; 
Each  part,  depriv'd  of  fupple  government. 
Shall  ftiff,  and  ftark,  and  cold  appear,  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrow'd  likenels  of  Ihrunk  death 
Thou  fhalt  continue  two-and-forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleafant  fleep. 
Now  wiicn  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  roule  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 

My  edition  has  the  words  which  Mr.  Pope  has  omitted  ;  but 
tie  old  copy  feems  in  this  place  preferable ;  only  perhaps  we 
might  better  read, 

^here /ava^e  bears  and  roaring  lions  roam.  Johnson. 
I  have  inferted  the  lines  which  Pope  omitted ;  for  which  I 
mnft  offer  this  fhort  apology  :  in  the  lines  rejc6led  by  him  we 
meet  with  three  dllHndl  ideas,  fuch  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
excite  terror  in  a  woman,  for  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pthcrs.    The  lin(  s  now  omitted  are  thefe  : 

Or  chain  me  to  fome  fteepy  mountain's  top. 
Where  roaring  bears  and  favagc  lions  roam ; 
Or  (hut  mc— -    Steevens, 

Then 
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Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is) 
^  In  thy  bell  robes  uncovered  on  the  bier. 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave. 
Thou  (halt  be  borne  to  that  fame  ancient  vault. 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  againft  thou  (halt  awake. 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift. 
And  hither  fhaU  he  come ;  ^  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  Ihall  free  thee  from  this  prefent  fhame, 
*  If  no  unconftant  toy,  nor  womanifh  fear. 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  afting  it. 

Jul  Give  me,  oh  give  me !     Tell  me  not  of  fear. 

\T^aking  the  phial. 

Fri.  Hold  •,  get  you  gone.  Be  ftrong  and  profperous 
In  this  refolve :  V\\  fend  a  friar  with  Ipeed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

Jul,  Love,   give  me  ftrcngth !   and  ftrcngth  fhall 
help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father !——  [Exeunt. 

^  In  thy  heft  rohef  unc9nftr*i  ou  the  hiery]  Between  this  line 
«nd  the  next,  the  quarto,  1609,  and  the  firft  foHoy  introdace 
the  following  verfe,  which  the  poet  very  probably  had  ilnick 
out  on  his  revifal,  becaufe  it  is  quite  unneceHary,  as  the  icnfe 
of  it  is  repeated,  and  as  it  will  not  conned  with  either : 

Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave. 
Had  Virgil  lived  to  have  revifed  his  jEneid^  he  would  hardly 
have  permitted  both  of  the  following  lines  to  remain  in  his 
text: 

**  At  Venus  obfeuro  gra^ientes  acre  fepfit ; 
**  Et  multo  nebulae  circum  ilea  fudit  ami^u." 
The  aukward  repetition  of  the  nominative  cafe  in  the  fecond  of 
them,  feems  to  decide  very  ftrongly  againft  it.     Stkevens, 
7  .  and  be  ami  I 

Will  nvaich  ihjf  fwaHn^,"^]  Thcfe  words  are  not  in  the 
folio.    Johnson. 

*  If  no  unconftant  /^,"^]  If  no  fickle  freaky  no  light  raprice^ 
no  change  ef  fancy ^  hinder  the  performance.    Johnson. 


SCENE 
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SCENE        11. 

Capulefs  boufe. 
Enter  Capukt^  lady  Capuletj  Nurfe^  and  Servants.' 

Cap.  So  many  guefh  invite,  as  here  are  writ. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

Serv.  You  fhall-  have  none  ill.  Sir,  for  YVL  try  }f 
they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canfl:  thou  try  them  fo  ? 

Serv.  Marry,  Sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick 
his  own  fingers :  therefore  he  that  cannot  lick  his  fin^ 
gers,  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  begone. 
We  (hall  be  much  unfuffcilhed  for  this  time.— 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurfe^  Ay,  fonooth. 

Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  fomegood  on  her: 
A  pcevifh  fclf-wilPd  harlotry  it  is. 

E::Ur  JuUet. 

Nurfe.  See,  where  fhc  comes  from  fhrift  with  merry 
look. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  head-ftrong  ?  where  have  you 
been  gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  learnt  me  to  repent  the  fin 
Of  difobedient  oppofition 
To  you  and  your  behefts ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  proftrate  here,     [SJbe  kneels^ 
And  beg  your  pardon. — Pardon,  I  befeech  you  ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 
.  Cap.  Send  for  the  County  5  go,  tell  him  of  this ; 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence*  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becoming  love  I  might. 
Not  ftepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modefty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;  this  is  well,  (land  up  : 
This  is  as't  mould  be.— ]Let  me  fee  the  County ; 

a  Ay, 
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Ay,  marry Go,  I  fay,  and  fetch  him  hither. — i— i 

Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar, 
^  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul  Nurfe,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  clofet. 
To  help  me  fort  fuch  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnifh  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.   No,  not  'till  Thurfday ;    there  is  time 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  Nurfe,  go  with  her : — We'll  to  church 
to-morrow.  [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.  *  We  fhall  be  ihort  in  our  provifion  -, 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

C^;>.Tufh!  I  will  ftir  about. 
And  all  things  fhall  be  weU,  I  warrant  thee,  wife. 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  todeck  up  her  j 
ril  not  to  bed  to-night.— Let  me  alone ; 
rU  play  the  houfewife  for  this  once. — What;  ho  !— 
They  are  all  forth  :  well,  I  will  walk  myfelf 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Againft  to-morrow.     My  heart  is  wondrous  light. 
Since  this  fame  wayward  girl  is  lb  reclaimed. 

[Exeunt  Capukt  and  lady  Capulet. 

SCENE        III. 

Juliet^ s  chamber. 
Enter  Juliet  and  Nurfe. 

Jul  Ay,  thofe  attires  are  beft : — But,  gentle  Nurfe, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myfelf  to-night ; 
3  For  I  have  need  of  many  orifons 


*  All  our  njuhoU  city  is  much  bound  to  kim,'\  Thus  the  folio  and 
the  quarto,  1609.  The  oldcft  quarto  reads,  I  think,  more  gram- 
matically : 

All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  unto.     St  k  evens. 

*  We  Jhall be  Jhort-^'\  That  is,  we  (hall  be  ^f /'ir/?/«uf .  Johns. 

'  For  I  have  needy  &c.']  Juliet  plays  mod  of  her  prankf 
under  the  appearance  of  religion  :  perhaps  Shakcfpearc  meant 
to  punifh  her  hypocrify/  -Johnson. 

To 
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To  move  the  heavens  to  fmile  upon  my  ftate. 
Which,  well  thou  know'fl:,  is  crofs,  and  full  of  fin. 

Enter  lady  Cafulet. 

La.  Cap.  What,  are  you  bufy  ?  do  you  need  my  help  ? 

Jul.  No,  Madam ;  we  have  cuU'd  fuch  neceflanes 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  ftate  to-morrow : 
So  pleafe  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurfe  this  night  fit  up  with  you  ; 
For,  I  am  fure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all. 
In  this  fo'fudden  bufinefs. 

La.  Cap.  Good-night ! 
Get  thee  to  bed  and  reft,  for  thou  haft  need.  [Exeunt. 

Jul.  *  Farewell  !■        God  knows  when  we  fhall 
meet  ag^n. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 
That  almoft  freezes  up  the  heat  of  fife. 
rU  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me  : 
Nurfe! — What  fliould  fhe  do  here  ? 
My  difmal  fcene  I  needs  muft  aft  alone  : 

Come,  phial 

What  it  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all, 

3  Shall  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  Count  ?— 

No,  no; — this  fliall  forbid  it. — Lie  thou  there*— -^ 

[Laying  down  a  dagger . 
What  if  it  be  a  poifon,  which  the  fnar 
Subdy  hath  miniftred,  to  have  me  dead  ; 
Left  in  this  marriage  he  fhould  be  diftionour'd, 
Becaufe  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear  it  is  :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  fliould  not. 
For  he  hath  ftill  been  tried  a  holy  man : 
♦I  will  not  entertain  fo  bad  a  thought. 


-o 


*  This  fpcech  received  confiderable  additions  after  the  elder 
copy  was  publilhcd.     Steevens. 

\  Sbalt  I  ef  force  he  married  to  the  Count  ?\  Thus  the  cldcft 
quitfto.     Succeeding  quarto's,  and  the  folio  read. 

Shall  I  be  married  then  to-morrow  morning  ?  Steevens. 

*  I  'will  nor  entertain  fo  had  a  thought  A    This  line  I  have 
ftiloredfrom  the ^arco,  1597.    StEEVENs. 

How, 
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How,  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb^ 

I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 

Comes  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point  I 

Shall  I  not  then  be  ftifled  in  the  vault. 

To  wbofe  foul  mouth  no  healthfome  air  breathes  in. 

And  there  be  ftrangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 

Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 

The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night. 

Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, 

5  As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle. 

Where,  for  thefe  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 

Of  all  my  buried  anceftors  are  packt  •, 

Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 

Lies  feftring  in  his  fhroud ;  where,  as  they  fay. 

At  fome  hours  in  the  night,  fpirits  refort. — 

Alas,  alas !  ^  it  is  not  like  that  I 

So  early  waking, — what  with.loathfome  fmells; 

And  fhrieks,  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth. 

That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  7  run  mad 

Or,  if  I  wake,  fhall  I  not  be  diftraught, 

Invironed  with  all  thefe  hideous  fears. 

And  madly  play  with  my  fore-fathers*  joints, 

5  As  in  a  <vauhy  &c.]  This  idea  was  probably  fupplied  to 
our  poet  by  his  native  place.  The  charnel  at  Stratford  npon 
Avon  is  a  very  large  one,  and  perhaps  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber of  bones  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  repofitory  of 
the  fame  kind  in  England. — ^I  was  farnilhed  with  this  anecdote 
br  Mr.  Murphy,  whofe  very  elegant  and  ff irited  defence  of 
Shakefpeare  againll  the  criticifms  of  Voltaire,  is  one  of  the 
lead  confiderable  out  of  many  obligations  which  he  has  con- 
ferred on  the  literary  world.     St  £  e  v  e  n  8. 

6  _^  ;V  //  not  likey  that  F]  This  fpecch  is  confufed,  and  in- 
confequential,  according  to  the  diforder  of  Juliet's  mind.  Johns. 

'  run  mad^  So  in  Webfter's  Dutchi/s  ofMalfy^  itz^. 

'<  I  have  this  night  dig'd  up  a  mandrakif 

"  And  am  grown  mad  with't." 
So  in  The  Atbeift^s  Tragedy^  i6l  I. 

"  The  cr'tis  of  mandrakes  never  touched  the  car 

"  With  more  fad  horror  than  that  voice  does  mine.** 
Again,  in  A  CbriJHan  turned  Turk^  i6l2. 

"  111  rather  give  an  ear  to  the  black  (hrieks 

<«  Of  mandrakis^**  &c.     Stsbvcns. 
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And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his-fhroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  fome  great  Idnfman's  bono^ 
As  with  a  dub,  dafli  out  my  delperate  brains  ? 
0,  look !  methinks,  I  fee  my  coufin's  gholt 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  ipit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point : — Stay,  Tybalt,  ftay ! 
Romeo,  I  come !   this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throws  berfelf  on  the  bed. 

SCENE         IV. 
Capukfs  baU. 

Enter  kufy  Capukt  and  Nurfe. 

La.  Cap.  Hold,  take  thefe  keys,   and  fetch  more 

^ices,  Nurfe. 
Nitrfe.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  Come,  ftir,  ftir,  ftir !   the  fecond  cock  hath 
crow'd, 
*  The  curfeu  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock  :— 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica ; 
Spare  not  for  coft. 

Nurfe.  Go,  you  cot-quean,  go. 
Get  you  to  bed ;  'faith,  you'll  be  fick  to-morrow. 
For  this  night's  watching. 
Cap.  No,  not  a  whit :   what !   I  have  watch'd  ere  ' 
now 
All  night  for  a  lefs  caufe,  and  ne'er  been  fick. 
La.  Cap.  Kjj  you  have  been  a  moufe-hunt  in  your 
time. 
But  I  will  watch  you,  from  fuch  watching,  now. 

[Exeunt  lady  Capulet  and  Nurfe. 

'  Tbt  curfeu  teii^   I  know  not  tliat  the  morning-bell  i% 
c^ed  the  cmr/eu  in  any  other  place.     Johnson. 

Vot.  X.  H  Cap: 
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Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood! — Now,fclkwr, 
What's  there  ? 

Enter  three  or  four  with  fpitSy  and  logSj  and  bajkets. 

Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  Sir ;   but  I  know  noc 

what. 
Cap.  Make  hafte,  make  hafte !     Sirrah,  fetch  drier 
logs; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  fhew  thee  where  they  are. 

Serv.  I  have  a  head,  Sir,  that  will  find  out  logs. 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter. 

Cap.  'Mafs,  and  well  faid ;  a  merry  whorefon !  ha. 

Thou  fhalt  be  logger-head. Good  faith,  'tis  day. 

The  County  will  be  here  with  mufick  ftraight, 

[P%  muJlcL 

For  fo,  he  faid,  he  would.     I  hear  him  near. - 

Nurfc! — wife! — what,  ho?  what,  Nurfe,  I  lay  J 

Enter  Nurfe. 

Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up, 
ril  go  and  chat  with  Paris.     Hie,  make  hafte. 
Make  hafte !  the  bride-groom  he  is  come  already. 
Make  hafte,  I  fay ! 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Nurfe^  feverafff. 

SCENE        V. 

Juliet's  chamber  J  Juliet  on  a  bed^ 

Re-enter  Nurfe. 

Nurfe.  Miftrefs  I— what,  miftrefs  1 — Juliet  F— Fall, 

I  warrant  her :— — . 
Why,  lamb! — why,  lady! — Fie,  you  flug-a-bed!^ — ^ 
Why,  love,  I  fay! Madam! Sweet-heart!— 

why,  bride! r- 

What,  not  a  word!— You  take  your  pennyworths 

now; 
Sleep  for  a  week  5  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 

The 
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The  County  Paris  hath  «  fct  up  his  reft. 

That  you  Ihall  reft  but  little. — God  forgive  me 

Marry,  and  amen ! How  found  is  flie  afleep! 

I  muft  needs  wake  her: — Madam!  madam!  madam! 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed  j 
He'll  fright  you  up,  i'faith.     Will  it  not  be  ? 
Whatdreft!  and  in  your  cloaths  !•— and  down  agdn  ! 
I  muft  needs  wake  you :    Lady !  lady  !  lady ! 
Alas  I  alas  1 — help  I  help  1  my  lady's  dead  !— - 
0,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! 
Some  aqua-vitae,  ho  1     My  lord  !  my  lady ! 

Enter  ladf  Capukt. 

La.  Cap.  What  noife  is  here  ? 

Nurfe.  O  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Nmrfe.  Look,  look ! oh  heavy  day ! 

La.  Cap.  Oh  me,  oh  me!  my  child,  my  only  life! 

Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee ! 

Help,  help ! — call  help. 

Enter  Capukt. 

Cap.  Forfliame,  bring  Juliet  forth: — her  lord  is 

come. 
Nurfe.  She's  dead,  deceased,  (he's  dead !  —Alack 

the  day ! 

'  — —  fet  up  bis  refty']  This  cxprefliori,  which  is  frequently 
flnploycd  by  the  old  dramatick  writers,  is  taken  from  the 
ffl»nn«r  of  firing  the  harquebufs.  This  was  fo  hea\'y  a  gun, 
that  the  ibldiers  were  obliged  to  carry  a  fupporter  called  a  reft^ 
wliich  they  fixed  in  the  ground  before  they  levelled  to  take  aim. 
Decker  ales  it  in  his  comedy  of  Old  FortunatuSf  1600  : 

•*  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  for  I  have  /et  up  my  rtft^ 

''  that  unlefs  you  can  run  fwifter  than  a  hart,    home 

**  you  go  not." 
Hie  fame  expreifion  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Eldtr 
Bmbir^ 

**  My  reft  is  up^ 

*•  Nor  will  Igolcfs '*    Stsiveni. 

H  2  Cjpi 
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Cap.  Ha !  let  me  fee  her: — out,  alas !  (he's  cold  j 
Her  blood  is  fettled,  and  her  joints  are  ftifF; 
Life  and  thefe  lips  have  long  been  feparated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  rroft 
Upon  the  fweeteft  flower  of  all  the  field* 
Accurfed  time !  unfortunate  old  man! 

Nurfe.  O  lamei^table  day  \ 

La.  Cap.  O  woful  time  ( 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  mc 
wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  fpeaki 

Enter  friar  Laurence  and  Paris^  with  Muftcians. 

FrL  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  ? 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return, 
*  O.  fon,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  wife. — See,  there  (he  lies. 
Flower  as  (he  was,  deflowered  now  by  him. 
3  Death  is  my  fon-in-law,  death  is  my  heir : 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded !  I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  fee  this  morning's  facc*^ 
And  doth  it  give  me  fuch  a  fight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day! 
Moft  miierable  hour,  that  time  e'er  faw , 

*  O  /on,  the  night  before  thy^  njoedding-day 

Hath  death  lain  'with  thy  'wife. — ]    Euripides  has  (ported 
with  this  thought  in  the  fame  manner.     Iphig,  in  AuU  v.  460. 

**  'A/ijf  r/r,  «,'  ?o'«  if\jiJ.%iM7ii  T(L'^0L.**    Rawlikson. 
'  Death  is  tmy  fon-itt^Iaiv,  &c.]  The  remaining  part  of  the 
ipccch  I  have  rellored  from  the  quarto,  1609.     Steeveks. 

♦  The  quarto,  1597,  continues  the  fpeech  of  Paris  thus: 

And  doth  it  now  prefent  fuch  prodigies  ? 

Accurft,  unhappy,  miferable  man. 

Forlorn,  forfafcen,  deftitute  I  am ; 

Born  to  the  world  to  be  a  (lave  in  it  : 

Dilirell,  remedilefs,  unfortunate. 

Oh  heavens !  Oh  nature !  wherefore  did  yoa  nuke  me 

1  o  live  fo  vile,  (8  wretched  as  I  fhall  ?    Steevens. 

2  In 
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In  Ming  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  1 

But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child. 

But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  fQlace  in. 

And  crud  death  hath  catch*d  it  from  my  fight. 

Nurfe.  5  0woe!  oh  woful,  woful,  wofuldayt 
Moft  lamentable  day !  moft  woful  day ! 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold. 
Oh  day !  oh  day !  oh  day !  oh  hateful  day ! 
Never  was  feen  fo  black  a  day  as  this. 
Oh  woful  day,  oh  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguiled,  divorced,  wronged,  fpighted,  flain ! 
Moft  deteftable  Death,  by  thee  beguil'd. 
By  cruel,  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown !        > 
0  love !  O  life ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.  Delpis'd,  diftrefled,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd ! 
Uncomfortable  time !  why  cam'ft  thou  now 

To  murder,  murder  our  folemnity  i 

0  child !  O  child !   my  foul,  and  not  my  child ! 
Dead  art  thou !    alack !  my  child  is  dead ; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried. 

FrL  ^  Peace,   ho,  for  fhame  !      Confufion's  cure 
lives  not 
In  thefc  confufions.     Heaven  and  yourfelf 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid ;  now  heaven  hath  all ; 

'0  woe!  oh  luofuU  &c.]  This  (pcech  of  exclamations  is  not 
IB  the  edition  above  cited.     Several  other  parts,  unnecefTary  or 
taatology,  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  faid  edition  ;    which  oc- 
cafions  the  variation  in  this  from  the  common  books.     Pope. 
•  In  former  editions, 

Peace f  hCf  for  Jbame^  confufions  :    care  lives  not 

Im  theft  confuJioui.'X    This   fpeech,    though  it  contains 

ri  Chriflian  dodnne,  though  it  is  j)erfedly  in  character  for 
Friar,  Mr.  Pope  has  curtailed  to  little  or  nothing,  bccaufe 
it  has  not  the  fandion  of  the  firft  old  copy.  But  there  was 
another  reafon  :  certain  corruptions  ilarted,  which  (hould  have 
Rquired  the  indulging  his  pri^vate  fenje  to  make  them  intelligible, 
ttd  this  was  an  unreafonable  labour.  As  I  have  reformed  the 
falage  above  quoted,  I  dare  warrant  I  have  reftored  our  poet's 
text;  and  a  fine  feniible  reproof  it  contains  againft  immoderate 
tzief.    Theobald^ 

H  3  ^  And 
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And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid. 

Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death ; 

But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 

The  moft,  you  fought  was,  her  promotion  ; 

For  'twas  your  heaven,  fhc  fhould  be  advanced: 

And  weep  you  now,  feeing  (he  is  advanced. 

Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itfelf  ? 

Oh,  in  this  love  you  love  your  child  fo  ill. 

That  you  run  mad,  feeing  tliat  fhe  is  well. 

She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long; 

But  (he's  bell  married,  that  dies  married  young. 

Dry  up  your  tears,  and  ftick  your  rofemary 

On  this  fair  corfe  -,  and,  as  the  cuftom  is. 

In  all  her  beft  array,  bear  her  to  church  : 

7  For  tho*  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament,  1 

Yet  nature's  tears  are  reafon*s  merriment.  i 

Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordained  feftival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  inftruments,  to  melancholy  bells ; 
Our  wedding  chear,  to  a  fad  tuneral  feaft ; 
Our  folemn  hymns,  to  fuUen  dirges  change  •, 
Our  bridal  flowers  ferve  for  a  buried- corfe ; 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in,  and.  Madam,  go  with  himj 
And  go.  Sir  Paris  -,  eveiy  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corfe  unto  her  grave. 
The  heavens  do  lower  upon  you,  for  fome  ill ; 
Move  thcni  no  more,  by  crofTing  their  high  will^ 

[Exeunt  Capulet^' lady  Capukt^  Paris^  and  Friar. 

Muf.  *Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes  and  be  gone. 

Nurfe.  Honeft  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put  up  •, 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  piti^l  cafe. 

[Exit  Nurfi. 

'  For  tbo*  fome  naturt  bidi  tts  mil  lament y"]  Seme  nature? 
Sure»  it  is  the  gtneral  rule  of  nature,  or  (he  could  not  bid  us 
*// lament.  I  have  ventured  to  fubftitute  an  epithet,  which,  I 
fufped,  was  loft  in  the  idle  corrupted  word  y^wr ;  and  which 
admirabl)'  <}uadrates  with  the  verfe  fucceeding  this.     Tu  eob. 
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Muf.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  cafe  may  be  amended. 

^Enter  Peter. 

Pet.  Muficians,  oh,  muficians,  bearfseafe^  hearths 
eafs : 
Oh,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play  hearths  eafe. 

Muf.  Why,  heart's  eafe. 

Pet.  O  muficians,  becaufe  my  heart  itfelf  plays,— 
^Mf  heart  itfelf  is  fuU  of  woe.  ^  O,  play  me  fom€ 
mcny  dump,  to  comfort  me.  ^ 

Muf.  »  Not  a  dump  we;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Mtf  No- 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  foundly. 

Muf.  What  will  you  give  us  ? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek.  I  will 
pve  you  the  minftrel. 

Muf.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  ferving-creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  ferving-creature*s  dagger 
on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets.  I'll  re  you, 
111  fa  you,  do  you  note  me  ? 

Muf.  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Muf  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put 
out  jrour  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit :  I  vnll  dry- 
beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dag- 
ger:——anfwer  me  like  men: 

'  My  heart  itfilf  is  full  of  wof.]  This,  if  I  miflake  not,  is 
tl^ beginning  of  an  old  baflad.     St e evens. 

'  0,  play  me  fome  mfrry  dump^  to  comfort  me  J]  This  is  not 
in  the  folio,  but  the  anfwer  plainly  requires  it.     Johnson. 

'  A  dump  anciently  fignihed  fme  kind  of  dance^  as  well  as 
firrow.  So  in  Humour  out  of  Breathy  a  comedy,  by  John  Day, 
1607: 

"  He  loves  nothing  but  an  Italian  dump^ 
*'  Or   a  French  brawlJ*^     Steevens. 

:    ^.  H  4  When 
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Wl>en  gripiw  grirf  the  heart  doth  ivound^ 

*  jSid  dokful  dumps  the  mind  fipprefs^ 
Then  mufick  with  her  Jiher  finmd — — — 


Why  Jiher  found !  why,  mufick  with  her  Jiher  found  ? 
What  fay  you,  Simon  Catling  ? 

*i  Mif  Many,  Sir,  becaufe  filvcr  hath  a  fwcct 
found. 

Pit.  Prateft!  What  fay  you,  3  Hugh  Rebeck? 

2  Muf  I  fay  Jiher  founds  becaufe  muficians  found 
for  filver. 

Pet.  Prateft  too !  What  fay  you,  James  Sound* 
Board? 

3  Mif.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  fay. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy !   you  are  the  Jinger :   I 
will  fa^  for  vou.     It  is,  mujick  with  her  Jiher  founds 
becau^  muucians  have  no  gold  for  founding. 
'  Then  mujick  with  her  Jiher  found 

With  fpeedf  help  doth  lend  redrefs.      [Exit  Jrngir^. 
Muf.  What  a  pdiilent  knave  is  this  fame  ? 
2  Muf  Hang  him.  Jack !    come,  we'll  in  here, 
tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  ftay  dinner.        [Exeunt. 


*  Thif  line  I  have  recovered  from  the  old  copy,  which  was 
wanting  to  complete  the  ftanza  as  it  is  afterwards  repeated. 

Steevehs. 

^  Hu^h  Reheek  ^}  The  fidler  is  fo  called  from  an  infbmment 

with  three  ftrinesy  which  is  mentioned  by  feveral  of  the  old 

writers.— So  in  Seaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knirbt  §/  the  Bmrmiag 

fcfik:  '      ^  * 

**  'Tis  prefent  death  for  thefe  fidlers  to  tune  thei? 

•*  reiech  before  the  Great  Turk's  grace."    St«it» 


ACT 
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'ACT     V.       SCENE     I. 

M  A    N    r    U  A. 

A      S    T    R    E    E    T. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Romeo. 
•  T  F  I  may  truft  the  flattering  truth  of  fleep, 

X  My  dreams  prefage  fome  joyful  news  at  hand : 
s  My  bofom's  lord  fits  lightly  on  his  throne ; 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccuftom'd  Ipirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  chcarful  thoughts^ 
1  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead ; 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think) 

'  The  ads  arc  here  properly  enough  divided,  nor  did  any 
better  diftribution  than  the  editors  have  already  made,  occur 
to  me  in  the  perufal  of  this  play ;  yet  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  that  in  the  firfl  folio,  and  I  fupjpofe  the  foregoing 
editions  are  in  the  fame  ftate,  there  is  no  diviiion  of  the  ads, 
and  therefore  fome  future  editor  may  try,  whether  any  im- 
provement can  be  made,  by  reducing  them  to  a  length  more 
cqul,  or  interrupting  the  action  at  more  proper  intervals. 

Johnson. 

^  If  I  may  truft  tbt flattering  truth  •/ fleep,']  The  fenfe  is. 
If  Imaj  only  truft  the  honefty  of  fleep  ^  which  I  icnow  however 
Bot  to  be  fo  nice  as  not  often  to  ^n.&i£e  flattery.    Johnson. 

The  oldeft  copy  reads,  the  flattering  eye  of  fleep.  Whether 
dds  reading  ought  to  fuperfede  the  more  modern  one,  I  ihall 
aot  pretend  to  determine :  it  appears  to  me,  however,  the  mofb 
cafily  intelligible  of  the  two.     St b  b v b  n  s. 

'  My  bofom*s  lord — ]  Thcfc  three  lines  are  very  gay  and 
pleafing.  But  why  does  Shakefpe^e  give  Romeo  this  invo^ 
lantary  cheerfulneis  juft  before  the  extremitv  of  nnhappinefs  ? 
Perham  to  (hew  the  vanity  of  truftine  to  thofe  uncertain  and 
ca^iai  exaltations  or  depreffions,  whicn  many  confider  as  cer- 
tain foretokens  of  good  and  evH.    Johnson. 

The  poet  has  explained  this  pafiage  himfelf  a  little  further 
ftt. 

.     ^     f  •  How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
A.  *«  Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 

M  A  lightning  before  death*"  Stbbvens. 

And 
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And  brcath'd  fuch  life  with  kifles  in  my  lips. 
That  I  rcviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me !  how  fweet  is  love  itfelf  pofleft. 
When  but  love's  (hadows  are  fo  rich  in  joy ! 

EtUer  Balthafar. 

News  from  Verona !— How  now,  Balthafar  ? 
Doft  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  ? 
How  doth  my  lady  ?  is  my  father  well  ? 
How  doth  my  Juliet  ?  That  I  afk  again ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  fhe  be  welL 

Balth,  Then  fhe  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill ; 
Her  body  fleeps  in  Capulets*  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  faw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault. 
And  prefently  took  poft  to  tell  it  you. 
O,  pardon  me  for  bringing  thefe  ill  n^ws. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  tor  my  office,  Sin 

Rom.  Is  it  even  fo  ?  then  I  defy  you,  ftars  ♦  !— 
Thou  know'ft  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paperi 
And  hire  poft-horfes :  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Balth,  Pardon  me,  Sir,  I  dare  not  leave  you  thus  ^. 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  mifadventure. 

Rom.  Tufti,  thou  art  deceived. 
Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do  : 
Haft  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Balth.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  get  thee  gone. 
And  hire  thofe  horfcs ;  Y\\  be  with  thee  ftraight. 

[Exit  Balthafar. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 

^  ——I  defy  you,  ftars !]  The  folio  reads— </^»y  you,  ftars. 

Stebveks. 
'   Pardon  me.  Sir,  I  dan  net  Um'V€  you  thus.']    This  line  it 
taken  from  the  quarto,    1597.    The  quarto,  1609,  and  tkt 
folio  read, 

''  I  do  befeech.yoii.  Sir,  have  patience.*'    Stebvbns. 

Let's 
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Let's  fee  for  means : O  mifchief !  thou  art  fwift 

To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  defperate  men  ! 

I  do  remember  an  apothecary— 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted 

In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 

Culling  of  fimples ;  meager  were  his  looks  ; 

Sharp  mifery  hiad  worn  him  to  the  bones : 

And  in  his  needy  (hop  a  tortoife  hung. 

An  alligator  Hurt,  and  Qther  Ikiris 

Of  ill-map'd  fifties ;  and  about  his  flielvcs 

^  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes ; 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  mufty  feeds. 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  rc&s 

Were  thinly  fcaiter'd  to  make  up  a  ftiow. 

Noting  this  penury,  to  myfelf  I  faid. 

An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poifon  now, 

Whofe  fale  is  prefent  death  in  Mantua, 

Here  lives  a  caitiflF  wretch  would  fell  it  him. 

Oh,  this  fame  thought  did  but  fore-run  my  need  5 

And  this  fame  needy  man  muft  fell  it  mc. 

As  I  remember,  this  ftiould  be  the  houfe : 

Being  holy-day,  the  beggar's  ftiop  is  ftiut. 

• — ^What,  ho  !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  fo  loud  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  fee,  that  thou  art  poor. 
Hold ;  there  is  forty  ducats.     Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poifon  -,  fuch  foon-fpeeding  geer. 
As  will  difperle  itfelf  thro*  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  difcharg*d  of  breath. 
As  violently,  as  hafty  powder  fir*d 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

•  A  BBGGAitLY  account  of  empty  boxes  i]  Dr.  Warbarton 
woidd  read,  a  braggartly  account;  but  beggarly  is  probably 
right :  if  the  bexes  were  empty ^  the  account  was  more  beggarly  f 
0» i^ vras  Biore  pompous.    Johnson*. 

4f. 
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Jp.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  -,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  ic}  bare  and  full  of  wretchednefs. 
And  fear'ft  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks. 
Need  and  oppreffion  ftarveth  in  thine  eyes  7, 
*  Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  mifery. 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  confents. 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off;  and  if  you  had  the  ftrength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  difpatch  you  ftraight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold  ;  worfe  poifon  to  men's 
fouls. 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathfome  world. 
Than  thefe  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'ft  not  fell. 
I  fell  thee  poifon,  thou  haft  fold  me  none.' 

Farewell  •,  buy  food,  and  get  thyfelf  in  flefli. 

Come,  cordial,  and  not  poifon ;  go  with  me 

To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  muft  I  ufe  thee.  [Exeunt 

SCENE        II. 
Friar  Laurences  cell. 

Enter  friar  John. 
John.  Holy  Francifcan  friar !  brother  !  ho ! 

^  Netd  and  oppreffioH  ftart  'within  thine  iyesy]  The  firft  quarto 
reads  y 

"  And  ftarvcd  famine  dwellcth  in  thy  cheeks.'* 
The  quartos,  1599,  1699,  and  the  folio, 

"  Need  and  oppreffion  ftarveih  in  thine  eyes." 
The  variation  in  the  text  has  hitherto  been  merely  arbitrary. 

Stibvens. 
•   Upon  thy  hack  han^s  ragged  mi/ery,']  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  oldcft  copy.     I  have  reitorcd  it  in  preference  to  the  follow* 
ing  line,  which  is  found  in  all  the  fubfequcnt  impreffions; 
•*  Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back." 

Ste£vens, 

Enter 
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Enter  friar  Laurence. 

Lau.  This  fame  (hould  be  the  voice  of  friar  John.— 
Welcome  from  Mantua :  what  fays  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
'  One  of  our  order,  to  aflbciate  me, 
Here  in  this  city  vifiting  the  fick. 
And  finding  him,  the  fearchers  of  the  town, 
Sufpeding  that  we  both  were  in  a  houfe 
Where  the  infcftious  peftilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth ; 
So  that  my  fpeedto  Mantua  there  was  ftaid. 

Lau.  Who  bore  my  letter  then  to  Romeo  ? 

John.  I  could  not  fend  it  -,  here  it  is  again  •, 
Nor  get  a  meffenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  thev  of  infeftion, 

Lau.  JUnhappy  fortune  !  by  my  brotherhood. 
The  letter  *  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglefting  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Friar  John,  go  hence. 
Get  me  an*  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  ftraight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  FU  go  and  bring  it  thee.         [Exit. 

Lau.  Now  muft  I  to  the  monument  alone, 
Within  thefe  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  •, 
5hc  will  bcfhrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  thefe  accidents. 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  'till  Romeo  come. 
Poor  living  corfe,  clos*d  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  ! 

[Exif. 

'  One  of  OMT  order ^  to  affociate  «^,J  Each  friar  has  always  a 
companion  aligned  him  by  the  fupenor  whenever  he  alks  leave 
to  go  oat ;  and  thus,  fays  Baretti,  they  are  a  check  upon  each 
other.    Stb  EVENS. 

*  njoeu  not  nicey — ]  i.  e.  was  not  written  on  a  trivial 

fiibjed,  or  in  compliance  merely  with  the  laws  of  ceremony. 

Steevens.' 

S  C  E  N  E 
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ji  cburch-yard^  in  it^  a  monument  belonging  to  the 
Capulets. 

Enter  Paris  and  bis  Page  with  a  torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy :  hcncCj  and  ftand 
aloof  J— 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  feen. 
Under  yon'  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thy  ear  clofe  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
So  ftiall  no  foot  upon  the  church-yard  tread, 
(Being  loofe,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves) 
But  thou  (halt  hear  it :  whiftle  then  to  me. 
As  fignal  that  thou  hear*ft  fomething  approach. 
Give  me  thofe  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee.     Go. 

Page.  I  am  almoft  afraid  to  ftand  alone 
Here  in  the  church-yard,  yet  I  will  adventure.  [Exit. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowers  thy  bridal  bed  I 
ftrew :  [Strewing  JUmerSm 

Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  doft  contain 
The  perfeft  model  of  eternity, 
9  Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  doft  remain. 
Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  my  hand ; 
That  living  honoured  thee,  and,'  being  dead. 
With  funeral  praifes  doth  adorn  thy  tomb! 

[The  bey  whiftks. 

*  Fair  Juliet t  that  *wiih  angels,  &c.]  Thcfc  four  lines  from 
the  old  edition.     Pope. 
The  folio  has  thefe  lines  ; 

"  Sweet  flow'r,  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I  ftrew; 

**  O  woe  !  thy  canopy  is  duU  and  ftones, 
"  Which  with  fweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew, 

**  Or  wanting  that^  with  tears  diftill'd  by  moans* 
'*  The  obfequies  which  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
"  Nightly  fhall  be,  to  ftrew  thy  grave,  and  weep." 

Johnson. 
Mr.  Pope  has  followed  no  copy  at  all ;    but  took  the  firft 
and  fourth  lines  from  the  firft  quarto,  omitting  the  two  inter- 
mediate ones,  which  I  have  reltored,    Steevens* 

^Thc 
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—-The  boy  gives  warning ; ^fomething  doth  ap- 
proach.— 
What  curted  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
To  crofs  my  obfequies,  and  true  love's  rite  ? 
What,  with  a  torcK!  Muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

Enter  Romeo j  andBaUbafar  with  a  light. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter ;  early  in  the  morning 
Sec  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light.     Upon  thy  life,  I  chargp  thee. 
Whatever  thou  hear'ft  or  feeft,  ftami  all  aloof. 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  courfe. 
Why  I  defcend  into  this  bed  of  death. 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face : 
But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
A  precious  ring  •,  a  ring  that  I  muft  ufe 
In 'dear employment.   Therefore  hence.   Begone:—^ 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  doft  return  to  pry 
On  what  I  further  fhall  intend  to  do. 
By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  ftrew  this  hungry  church-yard  with  thy  limbs : 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  favage,  wild  * ; 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far 
Than  empty  tygers,  oir  the  roaring  fea. 

Baltb.  I  will  be  gone.  Sir,  and  not  trouble  yoil. 

Rm.  So  (halt  thou  fhew  me  friendlhip. ^Takc 

thou  that: 
Live,  and  be  profperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Baltb.  For  all  this  fame,  1*11  hide  me  hereabout. 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [Exit  Baltb. 

Rom.  Thou  deteftable  maw,  thou  womb  of  deaths 
Gorg'd  with  the  deareft  morfel  of  the  earth, 

*  '^^  dear  employ rMTTt,"]  That  is,  aBion  of  importance,    Gem& 
were  fuppofed  to  have  great  powers  and  virtues.     Johnson. 

*  ;Here  the  fpeech  concludes  ia  the  old  copy.    Steevens. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  inforcc  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  up  the  monutnent. 
And,  in  defpight,  Pll  cram  thee  with  more  food ! 

P^.  This  is  that  banifh'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd^niy  love's  coufin ;  with  which  gnef^ 
It  is  fuppofed,^  the  fair  creature  dy*d. 
And  here  is  come  to  do  fbme  villainous  ihame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him.— 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague, 
Can  vengeance  be  purfu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me,  for  thou  muft  die. 

Rom.  I  muft,  indeed;  and  therefore  came  I  hither— 
Good  gende  youth,  tempt  not  a  defperate  man ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me. — Think  upon  thefe  gone^ 
Let  them  affright  thee. — I  befeech  thee,  youdi. 
Pull  not  another  (in  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury. — Oh  be  gone ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myfelf ; 
For  I  come  hither  arm*d  againft  nriyfelf. 
Stay  not,  be  gone : — Live,  and  hereafter  fay, 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.  3 1  do  defy  thy  conjuration. 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  rclon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thcc^ 
boy.  [Xbeyfigbi^  Paris  faOs. 

>  The  old  quarto  reads,  /  Jo  defy  thy  conjuration^  Tho* 
I  have  rarely  pronounced  that  any  word  J  did  not  like  was. an 
interpolation  of  the  players,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  tKat 
tommiferation  (the  reading  of  the  folio)  was  inferted  by  them  in 
the  room  of  conjurations,  which  they  might  not  have  underftood. 

**  I  do  defy  thy  commiferation/' 
cannot  be  received  as  a  vcrfe,  if  harmony  is  at  all  eifential ; 
and  to  defy  pity  or  commiferation  is  rather  an  uncommon  expreA ' 
fion.  Paris  conceived  Romeo  to  have  burft  open  the  mono* 
ment  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  do  fimt  villainous  fl^ame  on 
the  dead  bodies,  fuch  as  witches  are  reported  to  have  praftifed  ; 
and  therefore  tells  &im  he  defies  him,  and  the  magic  arts  which 
be  fufpeds  he  is  preparing  to  ttfe.    Staevbns. 
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Page.  Oh  Lord,    they  fight !    I  will  go  call  the 
watch. 

Par.  Oh,  I  am  (lain  !  if  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  v/ith  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Rom,  In  faith,  I  will : — Let  me  perufe  this  facc^— 
Mcrcutio's  kinfman  !  noble  County  Parii ! 
What  faid  my  man,  when  my  betofled  foul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?  I  think. 
He  told  me  Paris  fliould  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  fo  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  fo  ? 
Or  am  I  maci,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  fo  ?  Oh  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  four  misfortune's  book  ! 
FU  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave— 
A  grave  ?  O,  no  ;  a  lanthorn,  flaughter'd  youth ; 
For  here  lies  Juliet ;  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feafting  4-  prefence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  intcrr'd. 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  monumenU 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.     5  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ? — Oh  my  love,  my  wife  ! 
Death,  that  hath  fuck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 


' pre/ence^'^']  A  prefence  is  a  public  room.     Jo  h  N  s  o  n. 


^  This  thought,  extravagant  as  it  is,  is  borrowed  by  Middleton 

in  his  comedy  of  Blurt  Mafter  ConftahUy   1602. 
"  The  darkeft  dungeon  which  fpite  can  devife 
"  To  throw  this  carcafe  in,  her  glorious  eyes 
"  Cftii  make  as  lightfomc,  as  the  faircft  chamber 
"  In  Paris  Louvre."  Steevens. 

'  '         O,  bonu  may  I 

Cdlthit  a  lightning  ? ]  I  think  we  fhould  read, 

—  O,  now  may  I 

Call  this  a  lightning  ! J  O  h  N  f?  0  V . 

Thiscxpreffion  occurs  frequently  in  the  old  dramatic  pieces. 

SoiD  th9  fecbnd  part  of  Tie  Do-.vnfall  rf  Rouen  EnrUf  Hun^ 

thgtcn,  1 60 1. 

"  I  thought  it  vitis  a  lightning  before  death, 

"  Too  fuddcn  to  be  certain."  Stfevfns. 

Vol.  X.     •  I  Hath 
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Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty, 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd  ;  beauty's  enfign  yet 
Is  crimfon  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there.- 
Tybalt,  ly'ft  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  (heet  ? 
Oh,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand,  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 
To  funder  his,  that  was  thy  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  coufm  ! All,  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  fo  fair !  fliall  I  believe  ?— . 
I  will  believe  (come  lie  thou  in  my  arms) 
That  unfubftantial  death  is  amorous. 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monller  keeps 
Thee  here  in  cl:rk,  to  be  his  paramour : 
For  fear  of  that,  I  ftill  willilay  with  thee, 
^  Anvl  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again  :  liere,  lie  re  will  I  remain, 

With 

*•   And  ve-ver  from  this  pr.Jace  of  dim  night 

Depart  agai:: :  (Come  lie  thou  in  my  arms ; 

Here's  to  thy  health.     O  true  apothecary  ! 

Thy  drugs  arc  quick)  ]  Mr.  Pope's,  and  feme  other  of 
the  worlcr  edition.^  :-v.kno\vIcdC|;c  abfurdly  the  lines  which  1  liave 
put  into  parcnthcilo  jiere  ;  and  which  I  have  expunged  from 
the  text,  tor  this  rer.lbn :  Romeo  is  made  to  confefs  the  effcft 
of  the  poifon  before  ever  he  has  taftcd  it.  I  fuppofe,  it  hardly 
was  fo  favoury  that  the  patient  fliould  choofe  to  make  two 
draughts  of  it.  And,  cic^ht  lines  after  thcfe,  \vc  find  him 
t*.ldng  the  poifon  in  his  hands,  and  making  an  apoilrophe  to 
it ;  inviting  it  to  perform  its  office  at  once ;  and  then,  and  aot 
till  then,  docs  he  clap  it  to  his  lips,  or  can  with  any  proba* 
bility  fpeak  of  its  inftant  force  and  effedls.  Befides,  Shake- 
fpearc  v/culd  hardly  have  made  Romeo  drink  to  the  health  of 
his  dead  millrefs.  Though  the  firil  quarto  in  15999  and  the 
two  old  folios,  acknowledge  this  abfurd  llufF,  I  find  it  left  out 
in  fcvcral  later  quarto  imprcffions.  1  ought  to  take  notice* 
that  though  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  flick  to  the  old  copies 
in  this  addition,  yj.'t  he  is  no  fair  tranfcriber;  for  he  has  funk 
upon  us  an  hemiitich  of  moll  profound  abfurdity,  w  hich  pof- 
icSks  all  thofe  copies. 

—  CcmCf  lie  thou  in  my  arms  ; 

Here* s  to  thy  healthy  where  e'er  thou  tumble'l  in. 

G  true  afQtkfcary  /  &c.  T  u  E  0  B  a  L  D • 

I  havo 
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With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids ;  oh,  hero 
Will  I  fet  up  my  cverlafting  reft. 
And  (hake  the  yoke  of  inaufpicious  ftars 
From  this  world-wearied  flelh.    Eyes,  look  your  laft ! 

Arms, 

I  have  no  edition  but  the  folio,  which  has  all  the  paflagc 
bre  mentioned.     I  have  followed  Mr.  Theolald.     Johnson. 

lam  forry  to  fay,  that  the  foregoing  note  is  ?.n  in^ance  of 
difingcnuoufnefs,  as  well  as  inattention  m  Mr.  Theobald,  who, 
relying  on  the  fcarcity  of  the  old  quartos,  very  frequently 
aakcs  them  anfwerable  for  any  thing  he  thinks  proper  to 
tflert. 

The  quarto  in  1 599,  was  not  the  firft.  It  was  preceded  by 
one  in  1597  ;  and  though  Mr.  Theobald  declares,  he  found  the 
f^i^gt  left  out  in  fe*vcral cf  the  later  quarto  imprcJJ^G7is,  }et  in 
dtthft  of  thofc  he  pretends  to  have  collated  for  the  ufe  of  his 
cdidon,  he  mentions  but  one  of  a  later  date,  and  had  never 
fcen  either  that  publiflied  in  1609,  or  another  without  any  date 
at  all;  for  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  paiTage  in  qucftion  is 
prcfenred  (the  latter  I  have  no  copy  of)  and  he  has  placed 
that  in  1637,  on  the  iingle  faith  of  which  he  rejeclcd  it,  among 
tbofe  only  of  middling  authority  :  fo  that  what  he  fo  roundly 
tfinns  of  fcveral,  can  with  jullice  be  faid  of  but  one ;  for  there 
aiein  reality  no  later  quarto  editions  of  this  play  than  I  have 
kre  enumerated,  and  two  of  thofe  (by  his  own  confclfion)  he 
had  never  met  with. 

The  hemiftich,  which  Mr.  Theobald  pronounces  to  he  of 
mtft  fr9f9und  ahfurdityy  dcferves  a  much  better  charafter  ;  but 
bang  mifplaced,  could  not  be  connected  with  the  part  of  the 
i|)eedi  where  he  found  it ;  but,  being  introduced  a  few  lines 
Jow^y  feems  to  make  very  good  fcnfe. 

**  Come  bitter  condudt !  come  unfav'ry  guide  ! 
**  Thou  defperatc  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
*'  The  dafhing  rocks  my  fea-fick,  weary  bark. 
•*  Here*s  to  thy  healthy  ivhere^r  thou  iumblcft  in. 
•*  Here's  to  my  love !  oh  true  apothecary ! 
«*  Thy  drugs  are  quick.     Thus  with  a  kifs  I  die." 
yi  tumble  into  port  in  a  fiorm^  I  believe  to  be  a  fea-phrafe, 
ails  m  tumbling  feay  and  agrees  with  the  alluiion   to  the  pilot 
cr  the  Cempeft  beaten  bark.    Beret's  fuccefs ,  fays  he  (continuing 
die  allofion)  to  the  'vejfel  'wherever  it  tumbles  in,  or  perhaps,  to 
tie  fiUi  toho  is  to  conduffy  cr  tumble  it  in  ;  meaning,  /  ivijh  it 
muyfmcctid  in  ridding  me  cf  lifcy  ^jjhate'ver  may  bet  id:  me  after 
tf,  or  tuberen/er  it  may  carry  me.     He  then  drinks  to  the  mc- 
wwy  of  Juliet's  love,  adding  (as  he  feels  the  poifon  work) 
a^iliQrtapoftrophe  to  the  apothecary,  theeffe^  of  whcfe  drugs 

la  he 
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Arms,  tal;:e  your  laft  embrace  !  and  lips,  oh  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  feal  with  a  righteous  ki& 
A  dazclels  bargain  to  en^/ofling  death  ! 
Come,  bitter  condud: !  come,  unfavoury  guide ! 
I'hou  defperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dafliing  rocks  my  lea-fick,  weary  barki 
Here's  to  thy  health  where'er  thou  tumbleft  in. 
Here's  to  my  love  !  Oh,  true  apothecary ! 

[Drinks  the  po{ 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.    Thus  with  a  kils  I  die.     [E 

he  can  doubt  no  longer,  and  turning  his  thoughts  back  ai 
to  the  objcd  moft  beloved,  he  dies  (like  Othello)  on  a  kill 
,  The  other  hcmiilich  (not  difpofcd  of)  may  yet  be  in 
duced  ;  liow  naturally,  mull  be  left  to  the  reader  to  determ 
The  .quarto  of  1609,  exhi'jio  the  paiTage  thus  : 

**  Ah,  dear  Juliet! 

**  Why  art  thou  yet  i'o  fair !  1  will  believe ; 

**  Shall  I  believe  ?  that  unfubfl^ntial  death  is  amoroaj 

*«  And  that  the  lean,"  &:c. 
If  luch  an  idea  could  have  any  foundation  in  nature,  oi 
allowed  in  poetry,  and  Romeo  in  conf^^quence  of  having  ra 
it  to  his  imagination,  was  jealous  of  death,  it  would  loll 
that  in  the  firll  ficn'/.y  of  it,  he  might  addrcfs  himfelf  to 
iniftrefs,  and  take  her  in  his  arms  for  the  greater  fecor 
That  being  granted,  with  a  flight  tranfpofition  (one  v 
already  exceeding  the  meafure  by  two  feet)  the  pafTage  mi 
be  read  thus : 

•*  Ah,  dear  Juliet! 

"  Why  art  thou  }et  {o  fair  !  Jh*iIIl  believe  ? 

**  I  ivill  believe  fco/ue  lie  thou  in  my  firms  J 

**  Thsj  unfubliaiuial  death  ij  amorous, 

**  And  that  t!ie  lean,"  l^c. 
The  obje*^  of  diipiue  may  perhaps  be  fiich  as  hardly  to 
ferve  this  toil  of  traulpofition,  but  one  critick  has  juft  as  g 
a  right  to  attempt  the  iuferiion  of  what  he  thinks  he  oni 
ftanJs,  as  another  has  to  omit  a  paflagc,  becaufe  he  can  m 
no  ufe  of  it  at  all.  The  whole  of  the  conjecture  is  olFcrcd  w 
the  leail  Jt^gicc  of  cf.nndence,  und  from  no  other  motive  t 
a  defire  of  prcUrving  every  line  of  Shakefpeare,  when 
icafon,  tnlcrahly  phuifiMe,  can  be  given  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Theobrild  has  not  dealt  very  faiiiy  in  his  acco^i 
his  fpecch,  a:»  the  abfurdity  is  apparently  owing  to  the  jt 
tition  of  fi^me  of  the  lines  by  a  blunder  of  the  printer,  \ 
had  thereby  made  Romeo  confefs  the  effcds  of  the  poifon  be 
Uie  had  tailed  it.     S  r  l  e  v  e  n  ^ . 

2  E\ 
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Enter  friar  Laurence  with  lanthortiy  cro'vo^  andfpade. 

.   Fri,  St.  Francis  be  my  fpeed !  How  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  ftumbled  at  graves  ? — Who's  there  ? 

Enter  BaUhafar, 

Balk  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you 
well. 

Fri.  Blifs  be  upon  you !  Tell  nne,  my  good  friend. 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyelefs  fcuUs  ?  as  I  difcern. 
It  burneth  in  the  Capulets'  monument. 

Balfb.  It  doth  fo,  holy  Sir  -, — and  there's  my  mafter. 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  ? 

Ballb.  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Baltk.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri.  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Baltb.  I  dare  not.  Sir : 
My  rtafter  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence  \ 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  (lay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay  then,  I'll  go  alone.  Fear  comes  upon  me ; 
0,  much  I  fear  Ibme  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Baltb.  As  I  did  fleep  under  this  ycw-trcc  here, 
^  1  dreamt,  my  mafter  and  another  fouglir, 
And  that  my  mailer  flew  him. 

'  I  dreamt^  my  majlcr  and  another  fought y^  This  li  one  of 
Ac  touches  of  nature  th?.':  vvoulci  have  clcapcd  the  hjind  of  any 
painter  lefs  attentive  to  it  than  Shakcfpearc.  What  happens 
toapcrfon  while  he  is  under  the  manifeft  influence  of  f  ar,  will 
fen  to  him  when  he  is  recovered  from  it,  like  a  dream. 
Homer,  Book  8th,  reprefents  Rhefus  dyin^  faft  afleep,  and  as 
Rwcrc  beholding  his  enemy  in  a  dream  plunging  a  \vjt»vA  into 
fc  bofom.  Eultathius  and  Dacier  both  apv^Iaud  this  ii;Ki;;e 
•  very  natural  ;  for  a  man  in  fuch  a  condition,  fays  Pope, 
iTakcs  no  further  than  to  fee  conftifedly  what  civirons  him, 
ttdto  think  it  not  a  reality,  but  a  \irion.     St£ evens. 

I  3  Fri. 
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Fru  Romeo ! 
Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  whicii  ftains 

The  ftony  entrance  of  this  fepulchre  ? 

What  mean  thefe  mafterlefs  and  gory  fwords. 
To  lie  difcolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 
Romeo  !  oh  pale  !  Who  elfe  ?  what  Paris  too  ! 
And  fteep'd  in  blood  !  all,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance ! 
The  lady  ftirs. 

Jul.  [awaking.']   Oh,  comfortable  Friar  I  where  is 
my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well,  where  I  fhould  be. 
And  there  I  am  :— Where  is  my  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  I  hear  Ibme  noife  !  Lady,  come  from  that  neft 
Of  death,  contagion,  ^  and  unnatural  fleep ; 
A  greater  Power,  than  we  can  contradift. 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents  :  come,  come  away : 
Thy  hufband  in  thy  bofom  there  lies  dead, 
And  Paris  too :— Come,  Til  difpole  of  thee 
Among  a  fiftcrhood  of  holy  nuns. 
Stay  not  to  queftion,  for  the  watch  is  coming. 
Come,  go,   good  Juliet.     I  dare  flay  no  longer. 

[Exit. 

Jul  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. 
What's  here  ?  a  cup,  clos'd  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 

Poilbn,  I  fee,  hath  been  his  timekfs  end. - 

Oh,  churl !  driiik  ail,  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after !  I  will  kifs  thy  lips ; 
Haply,  fome  poifon  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  rcftarative. 
Thy  lips  are  warm  ! 

E)2ter  Bey  and  Watcb, 
fFatcb.  Lead,  boy : — Which  way  ? 

•  '-"-^and  unnatural Jlcep  ;]  Shakefpeare  very  poetically  calli 
Hit  ueaihof  thoxc  who  have  fallen  prcmaiurc-Iy,  u)vir.tHriO jlvep. 

Stelveks. 

Jul 
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Jul  Yea,  noife  !— then  PU  be  brief.— Oh  h.^ppy 
dagger!  [^lindinj;  a  dagger. 

This  is  thy  Ineath,  there  ruft  and  let  me  die  9. 

[7\7/7j  kerfcJf. 
Boy.  This  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the  torch  doth 

burn. 
H^akh.  The  ground  is  bloody.     Search  about  t!ie 
church-yard ; 
Go,  fome  of  you,  whom  e'er  you  find,  attach. 

Pitiful  fight !  here  lies  the  County  flain  ; 

And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  thefe  two  days  buried.  — 

Go  tell  the  prince. — Run  to  the  Capulets  -, 

'  Raife  up  the  Montagues. — Some  others ;  fearch  :— 
Wc  fee  the  ground  whereon  thefe  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  thefe  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumftance  defcry. 

Enter  fome  of  the  Watch  with  Balthafar. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in 

the  church-yard. 
I  Watch.  Hold  him  in  fafety  'till  the  prince  comes 

hither. 

•  '^  there  ruft  and  let  me  die.'\  Is  the  reading  of  the  quarto 
1599.    That  ox  1597  gives  the  paflage  thus : 
"  Ay,  noife  !  then  mull  1  be  rdoluts. 
"  Gh,  happy  dagger  1  thou  flialt  end  my  fear, 
"  Reft  in  my  bofom,  thus  I  come  to  ihcc." 
The  alteration  was  probably  made  by  the  poet,  when  he  intro- 
duced the  words, 

"  This  is  \hyft?eatkJ*^  Stfevfns. 

'  Ratfe  up  the  lluitagucs, —  Some  others  \  fearch  : ]   Here 

fecms  to  be  a  rhyme  intended,  which  may  be  cafily  rcltv  rjd^ 
"  Raife  up  the  Montagues.     Some  othuTs,  go. 
"  Wefeetlie  ground  whereon  tht-fe  woe:,  do  lie, 
**  Bur  the  true  ground  of  all  this  piteous  r,'jf>e 
•*  We  cannot  without  circumllancc  defcry." 

JOhNSON. 

I  4  EntiT 
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Enter  another  P^atchman  with  friar  Laurence. 
3  Watch.  Here  is  a  Friar  that  trembles,  fighs,  and 
weeps. 
We  took  tKis  mattock  and  this  fpade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  church-yard  fide. 
I  Watch.  A  great  fufpicion  :  Stay  tlic  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prhice  and  attendants. 
Prince.  What  mifadvcnture  is  fo  early  up. 
That  calls  our  perfon  from  our  morning's  reft  ? 

Enter  Cr.pidet  and  ladyCapiuet. 

Q:p.  What  fliould  it  be,  that  they  fo  fliriek  abroad  ? 

La^  Cip.  The  people  in  the  ftreet  cry,  Romeo, 
'Some,  Juliet,  and  fome,  Paris;  and  all  run 
Widi  open  out-cr\^  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  ^  What  fear  is  this,  which  ftartles  in  our  ears  ? 

Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  County  Paris  flain. 
And  Romeo  dead ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before. 
Warm  and  new  kilPd. 

Prince.  Search,  feek,  and  know,  how  this  foul  mur- 
der comes. 

Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  flaughter*d  Romeo's 
man; 
With  inftruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
Thcfe  dead  men's  tom.bs. 

Cap.  Oh,  heaven  !  oh,  wife !  look  how  our  daugh- 
ter bleeds. 
This  dagger  hath  mifta'en  ;  for,  ^  lo  !  his  houfc 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
/.nl  it  mif-lheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom. 

La. 

*  JVhiit  ft-r.r  Is  this^  nvhich  fi.irtJes  in  your  r^?r/  .']  Read, 
*•  What  fear  is  thi?,  \yhich  n.inUs  in  our  cars?     Johns. 

3  ' h!  his  hci'/'jy  <^.t.]  The  modern  editors  (contrj'y 

to  the  authrritics  of  nil  the  ancient  copies,  and  without  atten- 
^  tion  to  the  difj^'^iecable  r'fTonnnce  o(  jheaib  and _/?/<* .vW,  which 
was  firll  introduced  by  Mr,  Pope)  read, 

"  Thii 
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La*  Cap.  Oh  me,  this  fight  of  death  is  as  a  bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  fepulchre. 

Enter  Montague  and  others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague  -,  for  thou  art  early  up  ♦, 
To  fee  thy  fon  and  heir  now  early  down. 

Men.  5  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night ; 
Grief  of  my  fon's  exile  hath  ftopt  her  breath. 
What  further  woe  confpires  againft  my  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  (halt  fee. 

Mm.   Oh,   thou  untaught !    what  manners  is  in 
this. 
To  prefs  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 

"  This  dagger  hath  mifta'en  ;  for,  lo !  the  Jheath 

"  Li€s  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 

"  The  point  mii-fheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofom.** 

Tlic  quarto,  1597,  erroneoufly, 

.  " this  dagger  hath  miflook« 

"  For  (loc)  the  bacte  is  empty  of  yong  Montague, 
"  And  it  is  iheathed  in  our  daughter's  breall." 

The  quarto,  i599f  affords  the  true  reading, 

"  This  dagger  hath  millane,  for,  loe !  his  hou(e 

"  Is  emptie  on  the  back  of  Mountague, 

"  And  //  mif- iheathed  in  my  daughter's  bofome." 

If  we  do  not  read  //  inftead  of  //,  Capulct  will  be  made  to  fay— 

^  fcahhard  is  at  once  empty  on   the  had  of  Montague^    and 

jbiaibed  in  Juliet^s  bofom.     I'he  conftrudlion  even  then  will  be 

irregular. 
The  quartos,  1609,  1637,  ^^^  ^^  ^0^^°  1623,  offer  the  fame 

reading,  except  that  they  concur  in  giving  is  inftead  of  it. 

Steevens. 

* for  thou  art  early  upy  &c.]  This  fpeech  (as  appears  ' 

from  the  following  paffage  in  The  Second  Part  of  the  Doivnfall 
ff  Rob,  E,cf  Huntington^  1601)  has  fomething  proverbial  in  it. 

**  In  you  i*faith  the  proverb's  verified, 

"  Tou  are  early  upy  and  yet  are  ne'er  the  near." 

Steeveni. 

*  Alast  my  liege y  my  lAjife  is  dead  to-night 'y'\    After  this  line 
the  quarto  adds,  , 

**  And  young  Ben  vol  10  is  deceafed  too.'* 
Bat  this  I  fuppofe  the  poet  rejected  on  his  rcviiion  of  the  play, 
as  an  unueceifary  death.     Steevens. 

'TiU 
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'Till  we  can  clear  thefc  ambiguities. 

And  know  their  fpring,  their  head,  their  true  defcent ; 

And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 

And  lead  you  even  to  death.     Mean  time  forbear. 

And  let  mifchance  be  flave  to  patience. 

Bring  forth  the  parties  of  fufpicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greateft,  able  to  do  Icaft, 
Yet  moft  fufpefted  (as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  againft  me)  of  this  direful  murder  j 
And  here  I  ftand  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myfelf  condemned,  and  myfelf  excused. 

Prince.  Then  fay  at  once  what  thou  doft  know  in  this. 

^  Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  fliort  date  of  breath 
Is  not  fo  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  hufband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  fhe,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife  :    - 
I  married  them  ;  and  tiieir  ftolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  doomfday,  whofe  untimely  death 
Banifh'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city ; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You, — to  remove  that  fiege  of  grief  from  her, — 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
To  County  Paris  : — Then  comes  fhe  to  me. 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devife  fome  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  fecond  marriage. 
Or,  in  my  cell,  there  would  (he  kill  hcrfelf. 
Then  gave  I  her,  fo  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  fleeping  potion,  which  fo  took  effedt 
As  I  intended  ;  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.     Mean  time  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  (hould  hither  come  as  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  fhould  ceafe. 
But  ne  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 
Was  ftaid  by  accident ;  and  yefternight 

•  Friar,']  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  poet  did  not 
conclude  the  dialogue  with  the  adlion,  and  avoid  a  narrative 
of  events  which  tiie  audience  already  knew.    Jqhnsok. 

Retum'd 
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Rctum'd  my  letter  back  :  then  all  alone. 

At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  awaking. 

Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault ; 

Meaning  to  keep  her  clofely  at  my  cell. 

Till  I  conveniently  could  fend  to  Romeo. 

But  when  I  came  (fome  minute  ere  the  time 

Of  her  awaking)  here  untimely  lay 

The  noble  Pans,  and  true  Romeo  dead. 

She  wakes  •,  and  I  intreated  her  come  forth. 

And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience  :— 

But  then  a  noife  did  fcare  me  from  the  tomb  -, 

And  flie,  too  defperate,  would  not  go  with  me : 

But  (as  it  feems)  did  violence  on  herfelf. 

All  this  I  know  -,  and  to  the  marriage 

Her  nurfe  is  privy :  and  if  aught  in  this 

Mifcarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 

Be  facrific'd,  fome  hour  before  his  time. 

Unto  the  rigour  of  fevered  law. 

Prince.  We  ftill  have  known  thee  for  an  holy  man.— 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  fay  to  this  ? 

Baltb.  I  brought  my  mafter  news  of  Juliet's  death  ; 
And  then  in  poft  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  fame  place,  to  this  fame  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father  -, 
And  threatned  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. 
Where  is  the  County's  page  that  rais'd  the  watch  ?— 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  mafter  ia  this  place  ? 
Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  ftrew  his  lady'» 
grave, 
And  bid  me  ftand  aloof,  and  fo  I  did  : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb. 
And,  by  and  by,  my  mafter  drew  on  him  j 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 
Prince.  This  letter  doth   make  good  the  friar's 
words. 
Their  courfe  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 

And 
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And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poifori 
Of  a' poor  Apothecary,  and  therewithal 

Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. • 

Where  be  thefe  enemies  ?  Capulet !  Montague  ! — 

See,  what  a  fcourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 

That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  ! 

And  I,  for  winking  at  your  difcords  too, 

Have  loft  a  brace  of  kinfmen. — All  are  puniftiM  !    • 

Cap.  O  brother  Montague,  give  me  tjiy  hand. 
This. is  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more. 
For  I  will  raifc  her  ftatue  in  pure  gold ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  tliat  name  is  known. 
There  fhall  no  figure  at  fuch  price  be  fet. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap.  As  rich  fhall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  facrifices  of  our  enmity  ! 

Prince.  A  glooming  peace  7  this  morning  with  it 

brings ; 
.     The  fun  for  forrow  will  not  fliew  his  head  : 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  thefe  fad  things  ; 
^  Some  fliall  be  pardon'd,  and  fome  punifhed  : 
For  never  was  a  ftory  of  more  woe. 
Than  this  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo  9.    [Exeunt  omnes* 

^  A  gloom: ft^  peace y  Sec '\  The  modern  ediilons  reafi — gloomy  i 
hut  glcufrJ/ig,  which  is  the  old  reading,  may  be  the  true  one. 
So  in  the  Sptxnijlj  Tragedy,    1605. 

**  I'hroiigh  dreadful  fhadcsof  c\cr'glooffii/:g  night." 

Steeveks. 
*   Some  Jh  all  he  pardon  li,  and  fome  ptoup:ed  :'\  This  feems   to 
be  not  a  rcfolution  in  the  prince,  but  a  reflection  on  the  various 
difpei) rations  of  Providence  ;    for  who  was  there  that  could 
jullly  be  piiniftied  by  any  human  law  ?     Edwards's  MSS. 

^  Shakefpcarc  has  not  efFedled  the  alteration  of  this  play  by 
introducing  any  new  incidents,  but  merely  by  adding  to  the 
length  of  the  fcenes  and  fpecches. 

The  piece  appears  to  have  been  always  a  very  popular  one. 
Marflon,  in  his  fatires,  1598,  fays, 

"  Lufcus,  what's  play'd  to-day  r faith,  now  I  know 

"  I  fet  thy  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 

"  Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo."     Ste evens. 
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This  play  is  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  of  our  author's  per- 
formances. The  fcenes  are  bufy  and  various,  the  incidents 
numerous  and  important,  the  cataflrophe  irrefillibly  affcdling, 
and  theprocefs  of  the  adlion  carried  on  with  fuch  probaSility, 
at  lead  with  fuch  congruity  to  popular  opinions,  as  tragedy  re- 
quires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakefpcare  to  exhibit 
tkc  convcrfation  of  gentlemen,  to  reprefent  the  airy  fpright- 
linefs  of  juvenile  elegance.  Mr.  Dr}'den  mentions  a  tradition, 
which  might  eafily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by 
Shakefpcare,  that  bcwas  obliged  to  kill  Mercutio  in  the  third  aQ^ 
Itfi  htjhould  hatue  been  killed  by  him.  Yet  he  thinks  him  no  fuch 
formidable  per/on y  but  that  he  might  ha*ve  lived  through  the  pity ^ 
nd  died  in  his  bcdy  without  danger  to  a  poet.  Drvden  well 
knew,  had  he  been  in  queft  of  truth,  that,  in  a  pointed  fcn- 
tence,  more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than  the 
thought,  and  that  it  is  very  feldom  to  be  rigoroufly  undcrdood. 
Mcrcutio's  wit,  gaiety,  and  courage,  will  always  procure  him 
friends  that  wifh  him  a  longer  life  ;  but  his  death  is  not  pre- 
cipitated, he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  him  in  the  con- 
ftradion  of  the  play  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  ability  of  Shakefpeare 
to  have  continued  his  exigence,  though  fome  of  his  fallies  are 
perhaps  out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden  ;  whofe  genius  was  not 
my  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  duftile  to  humour,  but  acute, 
argumentative,  comprehenfive,  and  fublime. 

The  Nurfe  is  one  of  the  chara^ers  in  which  the  author  de- 
lighted: l^e  has,  with  great  fubtilty  of  dillin«5lion,  drawn  her 
at  once  loqbacious  and  fccret,  obfequious  and  inlolent,  trully 
and  diihonefl. 

His  comic  fcenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his  pathetic 
ftraint  are  always  polluted  with  fome  unexpected  depravations* 
His  perfons,  however  diflrefTcd,  have  a  conceit  left  them  in  their 
9ijtrj,  a  miferahle  conceit,     Johnson. 
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Perfbns  Reprefented. 


CLAUDIUS,  king  of  Denmark. 

Fortinbras,  prince  of  Norway. 

Hamlet,  fon  to  the  former y  and  7iepbew  to  the  prefent 

king. 
Polonius,  lord  chamberlain. 
Horatio,  frie)id  to  Hamlet. 
Laertes,  fon  to  Polonius. 
Volrimand, 
Cornelius, 
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Rofencrantz.        ^ 
Guildenftern, 
Ofrick,  a  courtier. 
Another  courtier. 
MarceUus,     1   ^^^^^^^ 
Bernardo,      3 
Francifco,  a  foldier. 
Reynaldo,  fervant  to  Polonius. 
Ghoft  of  Hamlet's  father. 

Gertrude,  queen  of  Denmark^  and  mother  to  Hamlet. 
Ophelia,  daughter  to  Polonius. 

La^ieSj  pliyerSy  grave-makers^  failors,  mejfengers^  and 
ether  attoidants. 
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'ACT     I.       SCENE     I. 

ELSINOUR. 

A  platform  before  the  palace. 

Francifco  on  bis  pofl. '   Enter  to  bim  Bernardo. 

Bernardo. 

WHO'S  there? 
Fran.  Nay,  anfwer  me.     Stand,   and 
unibld  yourfclf. 
Ber.  5  Long  live  the  king ! 

'  The  original  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  \^\x\\tf  may  bt 
foind  in  Saxo  Grammaticus  theDanifh  hiflorian.  From  thence 
Belleforeft  adopted  it  in  his  colledion  of.  novels,  in  feven  vo« 
2>mei,  which  he  began  in  J  564,  and  continued  to  pablifh 
duosgfa  facceeding  years.  From  this  work.  The  Hyftorie  of 
BtmMiitf  quarto^  bl.  L  was  tranilated.  I  have  hitherto  met 
vith  no  earlier  edition  of  the  play  than  one  in  the  year  160;, 
tko'  it  maft  have  been  performed  before  that  time,  as  I  have  feen 
t  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of  Chancer,  which  formerly  be- 
jODged  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey  (the  antagonifl  of  Nafh)  who, 
ia  his  own  hand- writing,  has  fet  down  the  play,  as  a  per- 
fon&ance  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  the  year  1598. 
ffis  words  are  thefe :  **  The  younger  fort  tajce  much  delight 
•*  in  Shakefpeare's  Venus  ana  Adonis ;  but  his  Lucrece,  and 
•*  his  tragedy  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them 
"  to  pleafc  the  wifer  fort,  1598/'     Steevbns. 

^  This  play  is  printed  both  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  in  the 
?Mrtoof  1637,  more  corredlly,  than  almoft  any  other  of  the 
works  of  Shakefpeare.     Johnson. 

'  LiHt;  li'vi  tbt  kin^  /]  This  is  the  watch- word.    Sti evens. 

Vol.  X.  K  Fran. 
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Fran.  Bernardo? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  moft  careflilly  upon  your  hour. 

Ber.  'Tis  now  ftruck  twelve.  Get  thee  to  bed, 
Francifco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief,  much  thanks :  'tis  bitter  cold. 
And  I  am  fick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  moufe  ftirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
+  1  he  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  tliem  make  hafte. 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think  I  hear  them* — Stand,  ho  !  Who  is 
there  ? 

Uor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mar.  Oh,  farewell,  honeft  foldier !  Who  hath  re- 
lieved you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  hath  my  place.  Give  you  good 
night.  {Exit  Francifco. 

^  The  rivals  of  my  watch,-^^*]  Riva/it  for  partners.  Wxti. 

By  rivals  of  the  luatck  are  incant  thofe  who  were  to  watch 
on  the  next  adjoining  ground.  Ri^vals^  in  the  original  ienfe 
of  the  word,  were  proprietors  of  neighbouring  lands,  parted 
only  by  a  brook,  which  belonged  equal Iv  to  both.    Hanmbr. 

I  (hould  propofe  to  point  and  alter  this  pafiage  thus— 
If  .you  do  meet  Horatio,  and  Marcellus 

The  rival  of  my  watch 

Horatio  is  reprefented  throughout  the  play  as  a  fi;entjenian  of 
no  profeffion.  Marcellus  was  an  ofticcr,  and  coniequently  did 
that  through  duty,  for  which  Horatio  had  no  motive  but  ca« 
riofity.  BeHdcs,  there  is  but  one  perfon  on  each  watch.  Ber-** 
nardo  comes  to  relieve  Francifco,  and  Marcellus  to  fupply  the 
place  of  fome  other  on  the  adjoining  fl^ition.  The  reafon  why 
Bernardo  as  well  as  the  reft  expedl  Horatio,  was  becaafe  he 
knew  him  to'  be  informed  of  what  had  happened  the  night 
before.    Warner. 

Mtnr. 
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il^.  Holla!  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Say,  what,  is  Horatio  there? 

*  Hor.  A  piece  of  him, 
•  Ber.  Welcome,  Horatio  ;   welcome,   good  Mar- 
cellus. 

Mar.  What,    has   this   thbg  appeared   again  to-^ 
night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  feen  nothing. 

Mar.  Horatio  fays,  'tis  but  owr  phantafy ; 
And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him.. 
Touching  this  dreaded  fight,  twice  feen  of  us  : 
Therefore  I  have  intreated  him  along 
With  us  to  watch  ^  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
•That  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  ^  approve  our  eyes,  and  fpeak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tufli !  tufli !  'twill  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile; 
And  let  us  once  again  affail  your  ears. 
That  are  fo  fortified  againft  our  (lory. 
*  What  we  two  nights  have  leen.-— 
'  Her.  Well,  fit  we  down, 
And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  fpeak  of  this.. 

Btr.  Laft  night  of  all, 
When  yon  fame  ftar,  that's  weftward  from  the  jjole. 
Had  made  his  courfe  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  bums ;  Marcellus,  and  myfelf. 
The  bell  then  beating  one. 

'  Hor.^A  piece  •/  him  A  But  why  a  piece?  He  fays  this  as 
he  gives  his  hand.   Which  diredtion  fhould  be  marked.  WarA. 

A  piece  tf  him,   is',   I  believe,    no  more  than  a  carit  ex- 
frefiion.     Steevens. 

*  "^  the  minutes  of  this  night ;]  This  feems  to  have  been 

an  expreflion  common  in  Shakeipeare*s  time«     I  find  in  one  of 
Ford's  plays.  The  Fancies^  Ad  5 . 

I  promiie  e'er  the  minutes  of  the  night.     Steevens. 

'  ■  —  approve  our  eyes^^-^']  Add  a  new  teftimony  to  that  of 
Mr  eyes.    Johnson. 

^  •  ff'hat  ive  t-wo  nights  have  feen.]  This  line  is  hy  Hanmcr 
jivcn  to  Marcellus,  but  without  neceffity.     Johnson. 

-   *  K  2  Mar. 
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Mar.  Peace,  break  thee  off;  look  where  it  comes 
again ! 

Enter  the  Gkoji. 

Ber.   In  the  fame  figure,   like    the  king   that's 

dead. 
Mar.  Thou  art  a  fcholar ;  fpeak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  Mark  it,  Ho- 
ratio. 
Hor.  Moft  like.  —  It  harrows  me  with  fear  and 

wonder. 
Ber.  It  would  be  fpoke  to. 
Mar.  Speak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Hor.  What  art  thou,   that  ufurp'ft  this  time  of 
night. 
Together  with  that  f^r  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  majefty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  fometime  march  ?   By  heaven,  I  chai^  thcc^ 
fpeak. 
Mar.  It  is  offended. 
Ber.  See  !  it  ftalks  away. 
Hor.  Stay ;  fpeak.    I  charge  thee,  fpeak. 

{Exit  Gboji. 
Mar.  'Tis  gone,  and  will  not  anfwer. 
Ber.  How  now,  Horatio  ?  you  tremble  and  look 
pale.    /  " 

Is  not  this  fomething  more  than  phantafy  ? 
What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Hor.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe. 
Without  the  fenfible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 
•    Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyfelf. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frown*d  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parlc. 

He 
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^  He  finote  the  '  fledded  Polack  on  the  ice. 
Tis  'ftrange. 
Mar.  Thus  twicp  before,  *  and  juft  at  this  dead 
hour. 
With  martial  ftalk,  he  hath  gone  by  our  watch. 
Hot.  3  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know 
not. 
But,  in  the  ♦  grofs  andfcope  of  my  opinion. 
This  bodes  fome  ftrange  eruption  to  our  ftate. 
Mar.  Good  now,  Rt  down,  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  fame.ftrift  and  moft  obfervant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  fubjefts  of  the  land  ? 

*  Hifmote  theJUdded  Polack  on  the  ice. ^  Pole-ax  in  the  com- 
mon editions.  He  fpeaks  of  a  prince  of  roland  whom  he  flew 
in  battle.     He  ufes  the  word  Polack  again.  Aft  2.  Scene  4. 

Pope. 
Folack  w^,  in  that  age,  the  term  for  an  inhabitant  of  Po- 
land: Polaque^  French.     As  in  a  tranflation  of  PaiTeratius't 
epitaph  on  Henry  III.  of  France,  publilhed  by  Camden  : 
**  Whether  thy  chance  or  choice  thee  hither  brings, 
"  Stay,  paiTenger,  and  wail  the  beft  of  kings, 
"  This  little  ftone  a  great  king's  heart  doth  hold, 
"  Who  rul'd  the  fickle  French  and  Polacks  bold : 
"  So  frail  are  even  the  higheft  earthly  things, 
"  Go,  pafTenger,  and  wail  the  hap  of  kings."    Johnson. 
'  kjkdi  or  Jledge"]  Is  a  carriage  without  wheels,  made  ufc 
tf  in  the  cold  countries.     Steevens. 

*  and }VST  at  this  dead  hour,]  The  old  quarto  reads 
lujipR  :  but  the  following  editions  difcarded  it  for  a  more 
laftiionable  word,     W  a  a  b  u  r  t  0  n  . 

The  old  reading  is,  jump  at  this  fame  hour ;  fame  is  a  kind 
of  correlative  to  jmnf  ;  juft  is  in  the  oldcll  folio.  The  cor- 
ttftion  was  probably  made  by  the  author.     Johnson. 

^*mp  zxAjuft  were  fynonymous  in  the  time  of  Shakcfpearc. 
BcnjQnfon  fpeaks  of  vcrfes  made  on  jump  rtamesj  i.  e.  names  . 
that  fuit  exactly.     Nafti  fays — "  zn^juf/tpe,  imitating  a  verfe 
in  As  in  prxfenti,**     Steevens. 

'  In  what  particular  thought  to  ivprky"]  i.  e.  What  particular 
tndn of  thinking  to  follow.     Steevens, 

*  — Grofs  andfcope ]    General  thoughts,  and  tendency 

atlargc.    Johnson. 

K  2  And 
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And  why  fuch  daily  caft  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ? 
Why  fuch  imprefs  of  fhipwrights,  whofe  fore  talk 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  fweaty  hafte 
Poth  make  the  night  joint-labourer  with  the  day. 
Who  is't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 
At  leaft,  the  whil'per  goes  fo.     Our  laft  king,  . 
Whofe  image  but  even  now  appeared  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prickt  on  by  a  moft  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat :  in  which,  our  valiant  rfamlet 
(For  fo  this  fide  of  our  known  world  ellcem'd  him) 
Did  flay  tliis  Fortinbras,  s  >yho  by  a  fcal'd  compaft, 

WeU, 

'  iv/Jo  hy  a  fcaVd  compact 

Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry,']  The  fubjea  fpokctt 
of  is  a  duel  between  two  monarchs,  who  fought  for  a  wa^er, 
and  entered  into  articles  for  the  juft  performance  of  the  terms 
agreed  upon.  Two  forts  of  law  then  were  neceflary  to  regulate 
the  dccifion  of  the  affair :  the  ci-vil  lanv,  and  the  la^v  of  arms  j 
as,  had  there  been  a  wa5;cr  wiih'>ut  a  duel,  i^  had  beep  the 
civil  lanx)  only  ;  or  a  duel  without  a  wager,  the  /aov  of  arms 
enly.  Let  us  fee  now  hov^r  our  author  is  made  to  exprcfs  this 
icnfe, 

■  ajeal'd  compaB, 

Well  ratified  by  la^w  and  heraldry. 
Now  laiVf  as  dillinguiflicd  from  heraldry y  fignifying  the  ci'vil 
lanv ;  and  this  feal'd  compadl  being  a  cinjil  lew  ad,  it  is  a^ 
xnuch  as  to  fay,  An  ail  of  law  lueTl  ratified  by  laiv,  which  is 
gbfurd.  For  the  nature  of  ratification  requires  that  whic]\ 
ratines-,  and  that  which  is  ratified,  ihould  not  be  one  and  the 
fame,  but  different.  For  thcfc  rcafons  I  conclude  Shakefpcarc 
wrote^ 

— rr vfho  hy  feal'd  corepaft 

Well  ratified  by  lanu  of  heraldry, 
l.  c.  the  execution  of  the  civil  compaft  was  ratified  by  the  law 
of  arms  ;  which,  in  our  author's  time,  was  called  the  laiu  of 
heraldry.  So  the  bell  and  exafteft  fpeaker  of  that  age  :  In  the 
third kindl  [i.e.  of  the  Jus  gentium]  the  law  ov  heraldry 
in  fivar  is  fofitive,  ScQ,     ilcoker^s  Ecaefiafiical  Polity,     Warb. 
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Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 

Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  thofe  his  lands, 

Which  he  ftood  feisM  of,  to  the  conqueror  •, 

Againft  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 

Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  Vhich  had  retum'd 

To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 

Had  he  been  vanquilher ;  ^  as,  by  that  covenant, 

7  And  carriage  of  the  articles  defign'd. 

His  fell  to  Hamlet.     Now,  Sir,  young  Fortinbras, 

^  Of  unimproved  mettle  hot  and  full. 

Hath  in  the  Ikirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

^  Shark'd  up  a  lift  of  landlefs  refolutes. 

For  food  and  diet,  to  fome  enterprize 

'  That  hath  a  ftomach  in't ;  which  is  no  other 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  ftatc) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  ftrong  hand, 

Mr.  Upton  fays,   that  Shakefpeare  fometimes  cxprcfles  one 
thing  by  two  fubftantivcs,  and  that  l^int  and  heraldry  means, 
by  the  herald  laiu.     So  Ant,  and  Cleop,  Adl  4. 
•*  Where  rather  I  expeft  vidlorioas  life, 
**  Than  death  and  honour^  i.  c.  honourable  death." 

Stbevibns. 

*  asy  hy  THAT  cov'nant. 

And  carriage  of  the  articles  dejign^d,]  The  old  quarto  reads, 

as  by  the  fume  comart  ; 

and  this  is  right.     Comart  (ignifies  a  bargain,  and  carriage  of 

the  articles  the  covenants  entered  into  to  confirm  that  bargain; 

Hence  we  fee  the  common  reading  makes  atriutology.    Ward. 

1  can  find  no  fuch  word  as  comart  in  any  diclionary. 

Steevens. 
^  And  carriage  of  the  articles  dejign*d,'\  Carriage^  is  import : 
^p^d^  is  formed f  draiun  up  hft'ween  them.     Johnson. 

*  Of  unimproved  mettU       ■  ]   Unimproved^  for  unrefined^ 

Warburton. 
ftdlof  unimproved  mettle^  is  full  of  fpirit  not  regulated  or 
gnidcd  by  knowledge  or  experience.     Johnson. 

'  Sharked  up  a  lilt,  Sec.']  I  believe  Xo  Jbark  up  means  to  pick 
fip  without  diftindion,  as  the^ari-fifh  cqlledls  his  prey. 

Steevens. 

'  That  hath  a  ftomach  inU ; ]  Stomachy  in  the  time  of 

<>ar  author,  was  ufcd  for  ftf»/?tf«f/,  refolution.     Johnson. 

K  4  And 
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•  And  terms  compulfa^ory,  thofe  forefaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  loft  :  and  this,  I  take  it. 

Is  the  main  m.otive  of  our  preparations  ; 

The  fource  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  poft-hafte  and  romage  3  in  the  land. 

Ber.  [*  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  fo : 
Well  may  it  fort  \  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  -,  fo  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is  the  queftion  of  thefe  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  moft  high  and  5  palmy  ftate  ol:  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightieft  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  ftood  tenantlefs,  and  the  fheeted  dead 
Did  ^ueak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  ftreets  •, 
Stars  fhone  with  trains  of  fire ;  dews  of  blood  fell ; 

*  Difafters  veil'd  the  fun  •,  and  the  moift  ftar. 
Upon  whcfe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ftands. 
Was  fick  almoft  to  dooms-day  with  eclipfc. 
And  7  even  the  like  ^  precurfe  of  fierce  events. 
As  harbingers  preceding  ftill  the  fates, 

*  ^W/fn»/ compulfative,— •]  The  old  quarto,  better,  C9m» 
fulfaiory.     War  burton. 

*  romage — ]  Tumultuous  hurry.     Johnson. 

*  Thefe,  and  all  other  lines  confin'd  within  crotchets 
throughout  this  play,  are  omitted  in  the  folio  edition  of  1625. 
The  omiflions  leave  the  play  A>mctimes  better  and  fometimes 
worfe,  and  feem  made  only  for  the  fake  of  abbreviation. 

Johnson. 

*  Well  may  it  fort^ ]  The  caufe  and  the  eiTect  arc  pro- 
portionate and  fuitabie.     Johnson. 

*  p^lmy  y^ate  of  Rome y]    Palmy ,  for  vicarious  i  in  the 

other  editions,  ^d^«r//^//;^.     Pope. 

^  DifaP.ers  njeiV d  the  fun  \ ]  Difafters  is  here  finely  ufcd 

in  its  original  fignifi cation  of  evil  conjundion  of  flars,  Warb, 

The  quai  to  reacts, 

DifiUlers  in  the  fun ; Steevens. 

^  And  e^en ]  Not  only  fuch  prodigies  have  been  feen  in 

Rome,  but  the  elements  have  /hewn  our  countrymen  like  fore* 

runners  and  foretokens  of  violent  events.     Johnson. 

^    *  ^"-^recurje  cf  &CTCe  events, "j  Fierce,  (qx  terribU.   Warb. 

And 
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*  And  prologue  to  the  omen'd  coming  on. 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonftratcd 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen.] 

Enter  Gboft  again. 

But  foft ;  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
rU  crofe  it,  though  it  blaft  me. — Stay,  illufion  ! 

[Spreading  bis  arms. 
'  If  thou  haft  any  found,  or  ufc  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me. 

It*  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  eafe,  and  grace  to  me. 
Speak  to  me. 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

Ohfpeak!-^ 

Or,  if  *thou  haft  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treafure  in  the  womb  of  eartli. 

For  which,  they  fay,  you  fpirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Cock  crows. 
Speak  of  it.     Stay,  and  fpeak — Stop  it,  Marcellus.— 

Mar.  Shall  I  ftrike  at  it  with  my  partizan  ? 

Hot.  Do,  if  it  will  not  ftand. 

Ber.  'Tis  here  ! 

Hor.  'Tis  here  !— 

Mar.  *Tis  gone !  [Exit  Gbcft. 

We  do  it  wrong,  bein^  fo  majeftical, 
To  ofier  it  the  Ihew  ot  violence  j 

'  And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  0;/,]  But  prologue  and  omem 
ire  merely  fynonimous  here.  Tne  poet  means,  -  that  thefe 
iinji%t  phenomena  are  prologues  and  forerunners  of  the  events 
preja^'d :  and  fuch  fenfe  the  flight  alteration,  which  I  have 
vcttured  to  malce,  by  changing  omen  to  omen^d^  very  aptly 
gives.    Theobald, 

Omtn^  ioTfate.     Warburtom. 

Hanmer  follows  Theobald.     . 

'  If  thou  baft  any  found, ]  The  fpeech  of  Horatio  to  the 

fpedre  is  very  elegant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to  the  com- 
wm  p-aditions  of  the  caufes  of  apparitions.    Johnscii. 

For 
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For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 

And  our  vain  blows,  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  ipeak,  when  the  cock  crcw« 

Hor.  And  then  it  ftarted  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  fummons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  fhrill-founding  throat 
Awake  the  Gpd  of  day ;  and,'  at  hi^  warning, 
*  Whether  in  fea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
3  The  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
To  his  confine  :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  prtfent  objeft  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  fay,  that  ever  'gainft  that  feafon  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  fingeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  fay,  no  fpirit  +  can  walk  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholefome ;  then  no  planets  flrike, 
5  No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  fo  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But  look,  the  morn,  in  ruflct  mantle  clad, 

*  Whether  in  fea,  &c.]  According  to  the  pncumatolocy  of 
that  time,  every  element  was  inhabited  by  its  peculiar  orocr  of 
fpirits,  (vvho  had  difpofitions  different,  according  to  their  varioas 
places  of  abode.  The  meaning  therefore  is,  that  all  ffiriu 
ixtra'vagant^  wandering  out  of  their  element,  whether  acrid 
fpirits  vifiting  earth,  or  earthly  fpirits  ranging  the  air,-  return 
to  their  (lation,  to  their  proper  limits  in  which  they  are  comfmed. 
Wc  might  read, 

«*  And  at  his  warning 

**  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
"  To  his  confine,  whether  in  fea  or  air, 
*<  Or  earth,  or  fire.     And  of,"  &c. 
But  this  change,  tho'  it  would  fmooth  the  conflru6lion,  \%  sot 
neceffary,  and  being  unnecciTary,  ihould  not  be  made  againft 
authority.     Johnson. 

3  Tb^  extravagant ]  i.  e.  got  out  of  its  bounds.    Warb. 

♦  Dares  ft ir  abroadn     Quarto. 

'  No  fiJiiry  taket^ ]    No  ivAjy  ftrikes^    with  lamenefs   or 

difcafes.     This  fen(e of /«ir  is  frequent  in  this  author.    Johns. 

Walks 
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Walks  o*cr  the  dew  of  yon  ^  liigh  caftcrn  hill. 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice,  , 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  feen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet;  ifor^  upon  my  Inc, 
This  Ipirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  fpeak  to  him  : 
Do  you  conicnt  we  fhall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 
Mar.  Let's  do't,   I  pray.     And  I  this  morning 
know 
Where  we  fhall  find  him  moft  conveniently.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE        11. 

^  room  ofjlaie. 

Enter  the  ^een^  Hamlet ^  Pclomus,  Laertes^  Vdhimand^ 
Cornelius,  lords  and  attendants. 

l^ng.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother** 
death 
The  memory  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contrafted  in  one  brow  of  woe  j 
Yet  fo  far  hath  difcretion  fought  with  nature. 
That  we  with  wifeft  forrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourfelves. 
Therefore,  our  fometime  fifter,  now  our  queen. 
The  imperial  joint refs  of  this  warlike  ftate, 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy. 
With  one  aufpicious,  and  one  dropping  eye. 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage. 
In  equal  fcale  weighing  delight  and  dole. 

Taken  to  wife. ^Nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 

Your  better  wifdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along.     For  all,  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Ridding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth  5 

*  TT-high  cafterij  hilL'\  The  old  quarto  has  it  better  eajtivarj, 

Warburton. 
Or 
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Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  llatc  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame; 
7  Co-leagued  with  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pefter  us  with  meflage, 
Importing  the  furrender  of  thofe  lands 
Loft  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law. 

To  our  moft  valiant  brother. So  much  for  him. 

Now  for  ourfelf,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting : 
Thus  much  the  bufineis  is.     We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras 
(Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  fcarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpofe)  to  fupprefs 
His  further  gait  herein  -,  in  that  the  levies. 
The  lifts,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  fubjcfts :  and  we  here  dilpatch 
You,  good  Corn:rlius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  perfonal  power 
'  To  bufineis  with  the  king,  more  than  the  fcope  • 
Of  thefc  dilated  articles  allows. 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  hafte  commend  your  duty. 
Vol  In  that,  and  all  things,    will  we  fhcw  our 

duty. 
Kir.g.  We  doubt  it  nothing.     Heartily  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  fome  fuit.     What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  fpeak  of  reafon  to  the  Dane, 
And  lofe   your  voice.     What  would'ft  thou   beg, 

Laertes, 
That  (ball  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  afking  ? 

^  QoAczg\itd,<ivith  this  dream  of  his  mivant age y"]  The  mejm* 
•ing  is,  He  goes  to  war  fo  indifcreetly,  and  unprepared,  that  he 
has  no  allies  to  fupport  him  but  a  dreamt  with  which  he  is  c«/- 
leagued  or  confederated.     Wa  r  b  u  r to  n . 

*  more  than  the  /cope]  More  than  is  comprifed  in  the 

general  dc/ign  of  thefe  articles,  which  you  may  explain  in  a 
more  diffufe  and  dilated  ilile.    Johnson. 

The 
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» The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  is  thy  father. 
What  wouldft  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord. 
Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence,  tliough  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  fliew  my  duty  in  your  coronation ; 
Yet  now  I  muft  confefs,  that  duty  d6ne, 
'  My  thoughts  and  wilhes  bend  again  toward  France : 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  fadier's  leave .?    What  fays 
Polonius  ? 

•  The  HEAD  i J  not  mart  nati*ve  to  the  hearty 

The  banel  more  inftrumental  to  the  mouth ^ 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  fat  her  J]  This  is  « 
flagrant  inftancc  of  the  iirft  editor's  ftupiditv,  in  preferring 
fonnd  to  fcnfc.  But  head^  heart,  and  band^  ne  thought  muft 
needs  y)  together,  where  an  honeft  nvan  was  the  fubjcfl  of  th« 
tocomium  5  tho'  what  he  could  mean  by  the  head^s  heing  native 
/» the  heart t  I  cannot  conceive.  The  mouth  indeed  of  an 
fconeft  man  might,  perhaps,  in  fome  fenfc,  be  faid  to  be  native^ 
rfttt  is,  allied  to  the  heart.  But  the  fpeaker  is  here  talking 
J»t  of  a  mwral^  but  2i  phyfcanAliTLtiZt.  And  the  force  of  what 
is  fiud  is  fupported  only  by  that  dilUndion.  I  fuppofe,  then, 
tkat  Shakefpeare  wrote. 

The  BLOOD  //  not  more  native  to  the  hearty 
Than  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  is  thy  father. 
This  makes  the  fentiment  jufl  and  pertinent.  .  As  the  blood  is 
femed  and  fuftained  by  the  labour  of  the  heart,  the  mcuth 
fopplied  by  the  ofEceof  the  hand,  fb  is  the  throne  of  Denmark 
^  your  father,  &c.  The  expreifion  too  of  the  blood' ^  being 
Mfiw  to  the  hearty  is  extremely  fine.  For  the  heart  is  the 
laboratory  where  that  vital  liquor  is  digcftcd,  diftributed,  and 
(when  weakened  and  debilitated)  again  reflored  to  the  vigour 
neccflary  for  the  difcharge  cf  its  fuiidions.     Wa  r  b u  rt o x . 

Part  of  this  emendation  I  have  received,  but  cannot  difcern 
*^liy  the  head  in  not  as  much  nati've  to  the  hearty  as  the  bloody 
tkai  is,  natural  aiid  congenial  to  it,  born  with  //,  and  co-ope- 
'Wing  with  it.  The  relation  is  likcwifc  by  this  reading  better 
l»efervcd,    the  counfellor  bciiig  to  the  king  as  the  heud  to  the 

^ftW.     JOiiKSOK. 


p»i 
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J^ol  He  hath,  ^y  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my  flow 
leave, 
By  labourfome  petition ;  and,  at  laft. 
Upon  his  will  I  fealM  my  hard  confent :] 
I  do  befeech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  '  Take  thy  fair  hour,    Laertes;    time  be 
thine. 
And  thy  beft  graces  fpend  it  at  thy  will.*— 
But  now,  my  coufin  Hamlet,  and  my  fon 

Ham.  •  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind. 

King.  — How  is  it,  that  the  clouds  ftill  hang  on  you  ? 

HiMi 

'   Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes  ;  time  he  thine^ 

And  thy  fair  graces  ;  fpenJ  it  at  thy  nvilL]    This  is  the 
poirting  in  both  Mr.  Pope's  editions ;  bat  the  poet's  meanins 
is  loft  by  it,  and  the  clofe  of  the  fentence  miferably  flatten'4 
The  pointing,  I  have  reftored,  is  that  of  the  beft  copies ;  anc 
the  fenfc,  this :  '*  You  have  my  leave  to  go,  Laertes ;  make 
*'  the  faireft  ufe  you  pleafe  of  your  time,  and  (pend  it  at  you 
"  will  with  the  faireft  graces  you  are  mafter  of."    Ti|EOb. 
I  rather  think  this  line  is  in  want  of  emendatidn.     I  reac^ 
Time  is  thine. 
And  my  beft  graces ;  fpend  it  at  thy  nvilL     Johnspn. 
*  Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kijtd.]  Tie  kigg 
had  called  him,  coufn  Hamlet,  therefore  Hamlet  replies, 

A  little  more  than  kin, 

i.  e.  A  little  more  than  coufin  ;  becaufe,  by  marrying  his  mo- 
ther, he  was  become  the  king's  fon-in-law :  fo  far  is  eafy.  B«K 
whkt  means  the  latter  part, 

and  lefs  than  kind? 

The  king,  in  the  prefcnt  reading,  gives  no  occafion  for  tEi 
rcHcflion,  which  is  fufHcicnt  to  (hew  it  to  be  faulty,  and  tha 
!kc  ftiould  read  and  point  the  firft  line  thus. 

But  ficiL'y  my  coufn  Hamlet"— Yi^miy  my  fen 
i.  e.  But  now  let  us  turn  to  you,  coufin  Hamlet.  Kind  my  fin 
(or,  as  we  now  fay.  Good  my  fon)  lay  afide  this  clouded  look 
For  thus  he  was  going  to  expoftulate  gently  with  him  for  lii 
melancholy,  whea  Hamlet  cut  him  fhort  by  refleding  on  tk 
titles  he  gave  him ; 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind, 
which  we  now  fee  is  a  pertinent  reply.     Warburton. 

A  little  more  than  kin,  and  lefs  than  kind,'\  It  is  not  anreafim 
able  to  fuppofe  that  this  was  a  proverbial  expreilion,  know 
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Ham.  Not  £>,  my  lord,  I  am  3  too  much  i'  the 
fun. 

^en.  Good  Hamlet,  caft  thy  nighted  colour  off. 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  ♦  vailed  lids, 
&ek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  duft : 
Thou  know'ft,  'tis  common ;  all,  that  live,  muft  die ; 
Palling  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  Madam,  it  is  common. 

^ueen.  If  it  be. 
Why  feems  it  fo  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  Madam  !   nay,   it  is  ;    I  know  not 
feems. 
Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  cuftomary  fuits  of  folemn  black. 
Nor  windy  fufpiration  of  forcM  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejefted  *haviour  of  the  vifage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  fhews  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly.— -Thefe,  indeed,  feem. 
For  they  are  adlions  that  a  man  might  play  : 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  pafleth  fhcw ; 
Thcfc,  but  the  trappings,  and  tlie  fuits  of  woe. 

JCf^.  'Tis  fweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet, 
To  ^vc  thefe  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 

in  former  times  for  a  rchtion  h  confafcd  and  blended,  that  it 
was  hard  to  define  it.     Ha  n  m  b  r . 

Kind  is  the  Tcutonick  word  for  child.  Hamlet  therefore 
Mfwcrs  with  propriety,  to  the  titles  of  coufin  and  fon^  which 
the  king  had  given  him,  that  he  was  fomcwhat  more  than 
«f^,  and  lefs  thany3».     Johnson. 

'  too  much  /*  the/un.]  He  perhaps  alludes  to  the  pro- 

verb, Out  of  he^'vefi's  blcfjitig  info  the  'warm/un,     Johnson. 

too  much  /*  the  fun. 
Meaning  probably  his  being  fent  for  from  his  (Indies  to  b« 
cxpofed  at  his  uncle's  marriage  as  his  chiefeft  courtier^  Sec, 

Steevens. 
*  "-^^ail^d  liJsy]  With  lowering  eyes,  cail  down  eyes. 

Johnson. 

z  But, 
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But,  you  muft  know,  ^  your  father  loft  a  father ; 

That  father  loft,  loft  his ;  and  the  furvivor  bound 

In  filial  obligation,  for  fome  term. 

To  do  *  obtequious  forrow.     But  to  perlever 

7  In  obftinate  condolement,  is  a  courfe 

Of  impious  ftubbornnefs -,  'tis  unmanly  grief: 

It  ftiews  ^  a  will  moft  incorrect  to  heaven, 

A  heart  unfortify'd,  or  mind  impatient. 

An  underftanding  fimple,  and  unfchooPd  : 

For,  what  we  know,  muft  be,  and  is  as  comnioa 

As  any  the  moft  vulgar  thing  to  fenfe, 

"Why  Ihould  we,  in  our  peevifh  oppofition. 

Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 

A  fault  againft  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature, 

'  your  father  loft  a  father ; 

That  father^  his;  anJ  the  fur'vivor  hound]  Thus  Mr.  Poj 
judiciously  corredled  the  faulty  copies.  On  whicl)  the  editi 
Mr.  Theobald  thus  defcants :  This  fuppofed  refinement  is  fn 
Mr,  Popef  but  all  the  editions  elfitf  that  1  ha'vemet  ^witb^  oldeu 
modern^  readf 

That  father  loft^  loft  his  ; 

The  reduplication  of  twhich  njnord  here  ^*ves  an  energy  a\ 
an  elegance,  which  is  much  easier  to  be  concbxti 
THAN  EXPLAINED  IN  TERMS.  I  believe  fo  :  for  when  e: 
plained  in  terms  it  comes  to  this  ;  That  father  after  he  had.lc 
jiimfelf,  loft  his  father.  But  the  reading  is  ex  fide  codicis,  ax 
that  is  enough.     War  burton. 

I  do  not  admire  the  repetition  of  the  word»  but  it  has 
much  of  our  author's  manner,  that  I  find  no  temptation  \ 
recede  from  the  old  copies.     Johnson. 
your  father  loft  a  father ; 
That  father  loft,  loft  his  ;— 
The  meaning  of  the  paftage  is  no  more  than  this.     Your  f oik 
loft  a  father,  i.  e.  your  grandfather,    which   loft  grandfaihe. 
alfo  loil  his  father.     Steevens. 

*  obfequious  forro<w. — ]  Ohfequious  is  here  from  obfepui 

or  funeral  ceremoh  ies.     Johnson. 

So  in  Titus  Andronicus, 

"  To  fhed  obfequious  tears  upon  his  trunk."    Steevbns* 

^  In  obftinate  condolement, ]  Condokmem,  £bryiir»w. 

Warburtov« 

•  — — «  nuill  moft  incorreft — ]  Incorrs^p  for  untutored. 

WARBURTOir, 
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*  To  reafon  moft  abfurd  •,  whofc  common  them^ 

Is  death  of  fathers  ;  and  who  iuU  hath  cry'd. 

From  the  firft  corfo,  'tiil  he  tlir.t  died  to-d.:;/, 

"  This  muft  be  fo."     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 

This  unprevailin;^  wee  -,  rnd  tiiink  ol*  u  > 

As  of  a  father  :  for,  let  the  ^^'(  rid  take  110:=;, 

You  are  the  moft  im:7iJv-:i::  tc  011:  :hr^ne> 

'  And  with  no  lefs  nobiiity  cf   o\e, 

Than  that  which  dearcft  tV.ther  bears  his  fon, 

*DoI  impart  tow:;rd  y  u.      ■  or  y  u;  intent 

Ingoing  baek  to  fchcol  to  V/itt  nb  rr. 

It  is  moft  retrograde  to  our  defire : 

And  we  bcfecch  you,  ^  bend  you  to  remain 

Here,  in  the  cheer  and  co  u^  -rt  ot  our  eye, 

Ourchiefeft  courtier,  coufin,  and  cur  fon. 

^een.  Let  not  thy  mother  lofe  her  prayers,  Ham- 
let: 
I  pray  thee,  ftay  with  u%  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham,  I  (hall  in  all  my  beft  obey  you,  Madam. 

Kin^.  Why,  'tis  a  loving,  and  a  fair  reply  •, 
Be  as  ourfelf  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  failing  to  my  heart ;  in  grace  whereof 

'  Ttf  reafon  mofi  ahfurd\ ]   Reafon^  for  experience.  Warb, 

hafin  is  here  ufed  in  its  common  fenfe,  {ot  the  facnhy  by 
which  we  form  conclufions  from  arguments.     Johnson. 

'  And  with  no  U/s  nobility  of  Icvc^']  Nobiliiy,  for  mao^r.ituds. 

W AH BUTTON. 

^•Mity  is  rather  generojity .     Johnson. 

*  Do  I  impart  tcivard  yon. ]   Lnpari,  for  przfcfs.    War  b. 

I  believe  impart  is,  impart  i.tyjclfi  communicate  whatever  I  can 
^»€fiow.    Johnson. 

Do  I  impart  toivard you. 

The  crown  of  Denmark  was  c!c^Hi\'c.  The  king  means,  th-xt 
as  Hamlet  ftands  the  i\\\Tc[\  chance  t )  be  next  eleclc  1,  he  will 
^vc  with  as  much  love  to  enfu/c  it  to  him,  as  a  father  would 
ihewin  the  continuance  of  hclruom  t )  a  fon.     Stelven'jj. 

^ heml  you  to  r:r:.i:::]  .'.  c.   l'.ibdur:  ycur  incliuiitioii  to  go 

from  hence,  and  remain,  :^c.     or t: e v ens. 

Vol.  X.  L  No 
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♦  No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day^. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  (hall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouze  the  heaven  fhall  bruit  again  -^ 
Re-fpeaking  earthly  tliunder.    Come,  away.  lExnm^ 

Manet  Hamlef. 

Ham,  Oh,  that  this  too  too  folid  fiefh  would  ir^^ 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  5 1 
^  Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon /gainft  felf-flaughter !  O  God  !  O  God  ! 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on*t !  oh  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden^ 
That  grows  to  feed  •,  things  rank,  and  grofs  in  nature, 
PofTefs  it  merely.     That  it  (hould  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead!  —  nay,   not  fo  much  j  not 

two : 
7  So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion 

^  No  jocund  healthy ]   The  king's  intemperance  is  reiT 

ftrongly  imprefled ;  every  thing  that  happens  to  him  gives  hiiJ* 
occanon  to  drink.     |ohnson. 

^  re/olve  it/elf  into  a  dew  /]  Re/ohe  means  the  fiune  a* 

dijfol-je,     Ben  Jonfon  ufes  the  word  in  his  Volpone^  and  in  tb^ 
fame  fcnfc. 

"  Forth  the  re/olved  corners  of  his  eyes.**     Stbivek** 

*   OrtbattheE'verlafiinghadnotfix^d 

His  QAnnon*gainJi/clf-JIaugbtcr! — ]  The  generality  of  th^ 
editions  read  thus,  as  if  the  poet's  thought  were,  Or  tb^t  '^ 
Almigbty  had  net  planted  his  artillery,  or  arms  of  vengeance^ 
ogainft  JeJf' murder.  But  the  word  which  I  rcJlored  (and  which 
was  efpoufcJ  by  the  accurate  Mr.  Hughes,  who  gave  an  editio^ 
of  this  play)  is  the  true  reading,  i.  e,  that  he  had  not  refirei*^^ 
fuicidt  by  hi:  cxprcfs  law  and  peremptory  prohibition.    ThBO*  * 

Thdre  aie  yet  thofc  who  fuppofe  the  old  reading  to  be  th* 
true  one,  a?  tlu*y  fay  the  ytor^  fixed  feems  to  decide  too  ftrongiy 
in  its  favour.  I  would  adviie  fuch  to  recollect  Virgirs  t%^ 
predion. 

f.xit  leges  prctio,  atq;  rcfixit.     Steeveks, 

^    So  excellent  a  kiug^  that  ivas^  to  this^ 

Hyperion  to  a  Satyr: 1    This  fimilitude  at  firft  figh^ 

feems  to  be  a  little  far-fctch'd;  but  it  lus  an  e^iquiiite  beautv^ 

if 
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Hyperion  to  a  Satyr:  fo  loving  to  my  mother, 
^  That  he  might  not  let  e'en  the  winds  of  heaven 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heaven  and  earth  ! 

Muft  I  remember  ? Why,  fhe  would  hang  on 

him, 
As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  what  it  fed  on  :  anc\  yet,  within  a  month 

Lctme  not  think  on't — Frailty,  thy  nr.mc  is  Vv  oman  ! 
A  little  month  •,  or  ere  thofe  fhoes  were  old. 
With  which  fhe  folIow*d  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears : — Why  fhe,  even  fhe . 

0  heaven  !  a  beafl,  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon. 
Would  have  mourn*d  longer married  with  my 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother  •,  but  no  more  like  my  father. 

Than  I  to  Hercules.     V»^ithin  a  month 

Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mofl  unrighteous  tears 

Had  left  the  flufhing  in  her  jjauled  eyes — 

She  married. — Oh,  mofl  wicked  fpeed,  to  pofl 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  Iheets  ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good  : 

But  break,  my  heart ;  for  I  mufl  hold  my  tongue ! 

By  the  Satyr  is  meant  Pan^  as  by  Hypericn^  Apollo,     Pan  and 
Apdlo  were  brothers,  and  the  allufion  is  to  the  contention  be- 
thofc  two  gods  for  the  preference  in  mufick.     Warburton. 
*  In  former  editions. 
That  he  permitted  not  the  iJuinJs  of  hca*ven]   This  is  a  to- 
pluftical  reading,  copied  from  the  players  in  fomc  of  the  mo- 
dern editions,  tor  want  of  undcrftanding  the  poet,  whofe  text 
ii  corrupt  in  the  old  imprelfions  :  all  of  which  that  I  have  had 
the  fortune  to  fee,  concur  in  reading ; 
So  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  might  not  beteene  the  loinds  of  hea^vcn 
Vifit  her  face  too  roughly, 
ieteene  is  a  corruption  without  doubt,  but  not  fo  inveterate 

1  one,  but  that,    by  the  change  of  a  finglc  letter,    and  the 
feparation  of  two  words  millakenly  jumbled  together,    I  am 

^ly  perfaaded,  I  have  retrieved  the  poet's  reading That 

^  fight  not  let  e'en  the  nvinds  of  hea*ven^  &c.     Thiobalu. 


L  2  Enter 
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Enter  Horatio^  Bernardo^  and  MarceUus, 

Her.  Hail  to  your  lordfliip  ! 

//r:;;;.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  well : 
Hoiv.rlo, or  I  do  forget  myfclf  ? 

//:;•.  I'li^  fame,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  fer\'ant::::;;:^ 
ever. 

Ilam.  Sir,  my  good  friend  j  I'll  change  that  nam^^ 
with  you  9. 
And  '  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio? 
rviarcellus ! 

Mar.  My  good  lord — 

Ha?}!,  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you  •,  *  good  Even,  S»"5r. 
—But  whav,  in  faicli,  make  you  from  Wittenberg    ? 

Ilcr,  A  tiuant  diipofidon,  good  my  lord. 

Ihtn.  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  fay  fo ; 
Nor  fliall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truftcr  of  your  own  report 
Againft  yourfelf.     I  knov/,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elfinour  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  iee  your  father*s  funeral. 

Ha7n.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-ftudent ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  fee  my  mother's  wedding.  ' 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  followed  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio !   the  funeral  bak'<i      . 
meats  j 

s 

'   -"^ril  change  that  name — ]  Til  be  your  fervant,  you  fhsJ^      . j 
be  my  friend.     Johnson. 

'  1^'hat  Ktnke  ycu ]    A  familiar  phrafe  for  ivhat  ^^'       ' 

you  doing.     Johnson. 

*  gocd  E'ven^  Sir,']   So  the  copies.     Sir  Th.  Hanitt^^ 

and  Dt.  vvarbHrton  put  it,  gcc.'i  mcvKiri^.  The  alteration  is  ^^ 
no  iinportaiicc,  but  all  Uceiicc  is  dangerous.  There  is  no  neg^ 
of  any  change.  Between  the  firft  and  eighth  fcenc  of  this  t^\ 
it  is  apparent,  that  a  natural  day  muil  pal's,  and  how  much  ^^ 
it  is  already  over,  there  is  nothing  that  can  determine.  Tb-^ 
king  has  held  a  council.  It  may  now  as  well  be  evening  ^^ 
ut:,rni:ig.     J  o  n :; «  o  x . 

2  Di*^ 
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Did  coldly  fiimilh  forth  the  marriage-tables. 
'Would  I  had  met  my  3  deareft  foe  in  heaven. 

Or  ever  I  had  feen  that  day,  Horatio ! • 

My  father methinks,  I  fee  my  father. 

Hot,  Oh  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Her.  I  faw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
*  I  Ihall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think,  I  faw  him  yefternight. 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Hor.  5  Seafon  your  admiration  but  a  while. 
With  an  attent  ear ;  'till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  wirnefs  of  thefe  g-entlemen. 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  heaven's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Her.  Two  nights  together  had  thefe  gentlemen, 
MarccUus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  wafte  and  middle  of  the  night, 

'  Dearefif  for  airefi,  moft  dreadful,  moft  dangerous. 

Johnson. 
^Mr^  iignifies  moft  confequeniial^  important.     So  in  Romeo 
^Juliet: 

'*  a  ring  that  I  muft  ufc 

**  In  dear  employment."     So  in  7'imon  : 
•*  In  our  iiear  peril." 

Again  in  Tivelfth  Ni^ht  : 

"  Whom  thou  in  terms  fo  bloody  and  fo  dear 
•*  Haft  made  thine  enemies." 
SoinK.Hen.IV.  P.  i. 

«»  Which  art  my  neareft  and  dearefi  enemy." 

Steevens. 
*  IJhaJl  not  look  upon  his  like  again. ^   Mr.  Holt  propofcs  to 

«id  from  Sir Samuel's  emendation, 

"  Eye  (hall  not  look  upon  his  like  apjain  ;" 
*»d  thinks  it  is  more  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Shakcfpcarc  than 
ti*  other.     Steevens. 
'  Seafon  your  admiration--^  ]  That  is,  temper  it.    Johnson. 

L  Q  Been 
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Been  tlius  encountered.     A  figure  like  your  father, 

Arm'd  at  all  points  exaftly,  cap-i-pc, 

Appears  before  them,  and  with  folenin  march 

Goes  flow  and  ftately  by  them :  thrice  he  walked. 

By  their  oppreft  and  fear-furprized  eyes, 

Within  his  truncheon's  length  •,  whilft  they,  diftill'd 

Almoft  to  jeliy  ^  with  the  aft  of  fear. 

Stand  dumb,  and  fpeak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 

In  dreadful  fccrefy  impart  they  did  ; 

And  I  with  them,  the  third  night,  kept  the  watch : 

Where,  as  tlicy  had  dclivcr'd,  both  in  time. 

Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 

The  app.irition  comes.     I  knew  your  father  : 

Thcle  liiinds  are  not  more  like. 

Il^m.  But  where  was  this  ? 

I^iiir.  My   lord,   upon    the   platform   where   w& 
watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  fpeak  to  it  ? 

Her.  My  lord,  I  did ; 
But  anfwer  m.ade  it  none :  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  addrefs 
Itfelf  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  fpeak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud ;   ■ 
And  at  the  found  it  Ihrunk  in  hafte  away. 
And  vanifli'd  from  our  fi;>;ht. 


-Q- 


^  ivUh  the  ACT  of  fear, '\  Shakefpeare  could  never  wriw 

fo  improperly  as  to  call  the  paffion  of  fear^  the  aS  of  f tar. 
Without  doubt  the  true  reading  is, 

^ith  TH*  EFFECT  of  fear.     Warburton. 

Here  is  ar,  alternation  of  fuhtihy  without  rxcuracy.  Fear  if 
every  day  cnnfiJered  as  an  n^cnt,  Fcr.r  laid  hold  c'n  b'tm ;  fear 
drovs  /...•;  ai'.cy.  I:  it  were  proper  to  be  rigorous  in  examining 
trifles,  it  might  be  rcjlicd,  that  ^hak^fpcMre  would  write  more 


fear  ;  for  that  dlpllaticn  was  itfcif  the  ejfca ;  ft 
caufc,  the  aaivc  caufc.  tliat  ^'y^/VAv/ thcni  hy  that  force  of 
operation  which  we  ftiidtly  call  act  invi^luntary,  and  po'wer  iu 
jnyolunt.:ry  agents,  but  popularly  call  acl  in  both.  But  of 
this  too  much.     joiiNsON'. 
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Ham.  *Tis  very  ftrange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honoured  lord,  'tis  true ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed.  Sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ? 

Both.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  fay  you  ? 

Both.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

Both.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  faw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 

Ham.  What,  looked  he  frowningly  ? 

Hor.  A    countenance    more    in  forrow  than   ia 
anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor,  Molt  conftantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz*d  you. 

Ham.  Very  like,  very  like  :  ftaiditlong? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  hafte  might  tell  a 
hundred. 

Both.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  law  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  No  .? 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  fcen  it  in  his  life, 
AfablefilverU 

Ham.  ril  watch  to-night-,  perchance,  'twill  walk 
again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  you,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  affume  my  noble  father's  perfon, 
I'll  fpeak  to  it,  though  hell  itfelf  ftiould  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
.If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  fight, 

L  4  Let 
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7  Let  it  be  tenable  in  ycv.r  filence  fbill : 

And  wiiaticcvcr  eile  fn-jll  h::p  to-nijht, 

Give  it  iin  uncicrilanding,  hue  no  tv^ngue; 

I  will  requite  yciir  loves.     So  farcye  well. 

Upon  the  platform  'tv/ixt  ckven  and  twelve 

I'll  vliit  ycu. 

yf//.  Our  duty  to  yc:ur  honour.  [Exeu 

Hi:n.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.     Farewell. 

Pvjy  f.:thers  ipirit  in  arnns !  ail  is  not  well ; 

I   doubt  fome  foul  pky.     Would   the  night   w< 

'Till  tlien  fic  ii:ii,  my  foul.     Foul  deeds  will  rife, 
Tho'  ali  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

[E> 
SCENE        III. 

Ar.  cprtrtjnent  i/i  Pclonius's  hcufe. 
Enter  Lcertes  a:: J  Ophelia, 

Leer,  i\ly  necefTaries  are  cmbark*d  •,  farewell : 
And,  fiftcr,  as  the  winds  give  benefit, 
And  ccnvoy  is  afTiilant,  do  not  ficcp. 
But  ice  mj  near  from  yc^u. 

Opl\  Do  you  doubt  thjit  ? 

i^wT.  For  Hamler,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favoui 
H'jU  it  a  fafnion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  -, 
A  violet  in  the  youth  or  primy  ni:ture ; 
I^rvvard,  not  permanent ;  fwect,  not  lading  : 
^  Tiie  pcifume,  and  fuppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  mjre. . 

P 

7  Lc:  it  /vtr.-ble  inycur  /iUkcc  Ji:!! :]  If  treble  be  right, 
propii.'y  it  fiv  uid  he  read, 

Ls:  it  hx:  treble  :.t yzur f.l.nc:  f.czv: 
•But  the  oM  qujj-co  rer.ds, 

Ln  it  ie  TENAHLK  iu yoi't  fihnce  ft :IL 
■  And  this  if  right.     Warbup'tcn. 

^  Tbepn-fu::ic,andfirppUcuii:ci:fami.iutc:'\  Thus  the  quai 
the  folio  hab  ir, 

Si':c:t^  r.ot  Irjl'r,:^^ 

The  fuppliance  cf  a  mihutc. 
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Opb.  No  more  but  fo  ? 

Laer,  Think  it  no  more : 
For  nature,  crefcent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk  •,  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  fervice  of  the  mind  and  foul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
^  And  now  no  foil,  nor  cautel,  doth  befmerch 
The  virtue  of  his  will :  but,  you  muft  fear. 
His  greatnefs  weighed,  his  will  is  not  his  own  : 
For  he  himfclf  is  fubjeft  to  his  birth  : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  perfons  do. 
Carve  for  himfelf  •,  for  on  his  choice  depends 
'  The  fanity  and  health  of  the  whole  ftate  •, 
And  therc^fore  muft  his  clioice  be  circumfcrib'd 

It  is  plain  thnt  perfume  is  neceflary  to  exemplify  the  idea  of 
f^ttt^  nit  lafting.  Vr'ith  the  v,OT^fu*.pUance  I  am  not  fatisf.ed, 
and  yet  dare  bar.  lyofFer  what  J  imapjne  to  be  right.  I  fufpedl 
^^fiffancty  (T  fome  fuch  word,  formed  from  the  Italian,  was 
then  uled  for  the  .id  of  fuiiiigatin<T  with  fwect  fccnts.  Johks. 
The  perfume,  aiidy«/^  ViZWtYof  a  minute  ;  i.  e.  what  is  fup- 
pliedto  us  fcr  a  minute.  Tiic  idea  feems  to  be  taken  from 
tliclhori  duration  of  vegetable  perfumes.     Steevens. 

^  Aiui  nc'iv  tic  Jcil,   NOR  cnuul, ]    From  cautela^    which 

fignifies  only  a  prudent  fcr.fght  or  caution  ;  but,  pafling  thro' 
French  hands,  it  loll  itr  innocence,  and  now  fignifics  frauds 
^<iit.    And  fo  he  ufes  the  adjedive  in  Julius  Cafar^ 

Sivear priejls  and  cGivtitds  and  men  cautclous. 
But  I  believe  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

And  nO'-uj  no  foil  o?  cautel 

which  the  following  words  confirm, 

doth  befmerch 


The  virtue  of  his  ^ill : 


For  by  virtue  is  meant  tYitfmplicity  of  his  will,  not  'virtuous 
•wj//.-  and  both  this  and  befmerch  refer  only  \o  foily  and  to  the 
fcilo/ craft  and  inilncerity.     WARBURxoy. 

yirtue  feems  jierc  to  comprife  both  excellence  and  po^ver^  and 
fflay  be  explained  the /ttr^  ^^.     Johnson. 

'  Ti^^  SANCTITY  and  health  of  the '-j.^hole  ftate  :"]  What  has 
ih/an^ity  of  the  ftate  to  do  with  the  prince's  difproportioncd 
■^iagc?  We  Ihould  read  with  the  old  quarto  safety. 

Warburton. 

Hanmer  reads  very  rightly,  fanity,  SanSiity  is  elfcwhcre 
printed  for  fanity  y  in  the  old  ciition  of  this  play.     Johnson. 

Unto 
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Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body. 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.    Then,  if  he  fays,  he  lo 

you, 
It  fits  your  wifdom  fo  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  aft  and  place 
May  give  his  faying  deed  -,  which  is  no  further. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh,  what  lofs  your  honour  may  fuftain^ 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lift  his  fongs ; 
Or  lofe  your  heart  -,  or  your  chafte  treafure  open 
To  his  *  unmafter'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  fifter ; 
And  3  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  afFeftion, 
Out  of  the  fliot  and  danger  of  defire. 
The  charieft  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  fhe  unmafk  her  beauty  to  the  moon : 
Virtue  itfelf '  Ycapes  not  calumnious  ftrokes  : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  fpring. 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  difclos*d  ; 
And  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blaftments  are  moft  imminent. 
Be  wary  then :  beft  fafety  lies  in  fear  -, 
Youth  to  itfelf  rebels,  though  none  elfe  near. 

<yph.  I  fhall  the  effeft  of  this  good  leflbn  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.     But,  good  my  brotne 
Do  not,  as  fome  ungracious  paftors  do. 
Shew  me  the  fteep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  -, 
*  Whilft,  like  a  puft  and  recklefs  libertine, 

Himi 

*  unmafterd — ]  \,t,  licenthus.     Johnson. 

^  keep  n.'Jthin  the  rear,  Sec]  That  is,  do  not  advana 

far  as  your  p.fFedlion  would  lead  you.     Johnson. 

*  JVhilJi,  like  a  puft  and  carelefs  libertine,']  This  read 
give  us  a  (cr\(Q  to  this  cf[t&.y  Do  not  you  be  like  an  ungraci 
preacher,  who  is  like  a  carelefs  libertine.  And  there  wc  fi 
that  he  who  is  fo  like  a  carelefs  libertine,  is  the  carelefs  liben 
himfclf.  This  could  not  come  from  Shakefpcarc.  The 
quarto  reads, 

Wbii's  a  puft  and  recklefs  lllcrtincy 
which  direds  us  to  the  right  reading, 

Wh 
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Himfdf  the  primrpfc  path  of -ilalliance  treads. 
And  i  recks  not  his  oWn  ftiad. 
Laer.  Oh,  fear  me  not. 

Enter  Polmus. 

1  ftay  too  long.— But  here  my  father  comes  :-^ 
k  double  bleSing  is  a  double  graice ; 
Occafion  finiles  upon  a  fecond  leave. 

Pol  Yet  here,  Laertes  \  aboard,  aboard  for  fhame ; 
The  wind  fits  in  the  ^  fhoulder  of  your  fail, 

And  you  are  ftaid  for.     There ! my  bleflmg  with 

you  :         [Lafit^  his  bdnd  on  Laerteses  head. 
.  And  thcfe  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  charafter.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue^ 
Nor  any  unpropordon*d'  thought  his  aft. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  haft,  and  their  adoption  try*d, 

Wbileft  l^^y  a  pufi  aw^recklefs  liberty. 
The  firft  impreffion  of  thcfc  plays  being  taken  from  the  play- 
Jw)ttfc  copies,  and  thofe,  for  tnc  better  direftion  of  the  adorS| 
Wng  written  as  they  were  pronounced,    thefe  circumftancc^ 
k^vc  occaiioned  innumerable  errors.     $o  a  for  he  every  where. 

■    ■         *a  twas  a  goodly  king,  , 

'A  ivas  a  man  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

/  warn*t  //  w///, 

^^  I 'warrant.  This  (hould  be  well  attended  to  in  corredlln^ 
Shakcfpcare.     War  burton. 

.  The  emendation  is  not  amifs,  but  the  rcafon  fr  it  is  very 
mconclufive  ;  we  ufe  the  fame  mode  of  fpeaking  on  many  oc- 
^ons.  When  I  fay  of  one,  he  fquanden  liki  a  ffendthrift^ 
•^  another,  he  robh/d  me  like  a  thief y  the  plir.ifc  produces  no 
ambigaiiy ;  it  is  underliood  that  the  one  is  a  ffendthrifty  and 
^cothcr  a  thief,     Johnson. 

' -recks  not  his  own  read.]  That  is,  heeds  not  his  own 

kffons.    Pope. 
Ben  Jonfon  uies  the  word  in  his  Catiline, 

"  So  that  thou  couldft  not.  move 

"  Againft  a  public  reed,** 
So  in  Sir  Tho.  North's  tranflation  of  Plutarch. 

"  Difpatch,  I  read  you, 

"  for  your  enicrprize  is  betray'd."     Sit  evens. 
'  '^'^ihej^gulder  if  your  fail,]  This  is  a  common  feaphrafe, 

Steevens. 

Grapple 
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Grapple  them  to  thy  foul  with  hooks  of  ftcel ; 

7  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledged  comrade.    Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel  •,  but  being  in. 

Bear  it  that  the  oppofer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 

Take  each  man's  cenfure,  but  referve  thy  judgment, 

Coftly  thy  habit  as  thy  purfe  can  buy. 

But  not  exprell  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France  of  the  beft  rank  and  ftation 

•  Are  moft  fele«5l,  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  -, 

For  loan  oft  lofes  both  itfelf  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edgp  of  hufbandry. 
This  above  all ;  to  thine  ownfelf  be  true ; 

*  And  it  muft  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thoq 

"*  But  do  not  dtfll  thy  palm  njuith  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatch'd^  unjled£d  comradeJ]  The  literal  fcnfa 
js.  Do  net  make  thy  palm  callous  by  Jbaking  e<very  man  by  the  hand* 
I'hc  rigurativc  meaning  may  be.  Do  not  by  promijcuqus  con'ver-* 
fatten  make  thy  mind  injenfille  to  the  difference  of  characters • 

JOKKSON. 

®  Jre  mcfl  feleii^  and  generous^    chief  in  that."]    I  think  the 
whole'drfign  of  the  precept  fiiews  we  Ihould  read, 
jfre  moft  feledty  and  generous  chief  in  that, 

Chi  if  is  an  adjeSli-ve  ufcd  adverbially^  a  prafticc  common  to 
our  author.     Chiefly  generous.     Steevens. 

5  And  it  muftfolloiv,  ai  the  ti I CHT  the  day,]  The  fenfc  here 
requires,  that  the  fimilitudc  fhould  give  ^n  image  not  of  two 
effefis  cf  ^liferent  raturfs^  that  foUow  cne  another  alternately,  . 
but  of  a  caufe  and  effect y  where  the  cfTcd  follows  the  caufe  by 
a  phyfcal  neccjjity,  For  the  alTertion  is,  Be  true  to  thyfelf,  and 
tlien  thou  muft  neceffarily  be  true  to  others.  Truth  to  himfelf 
then  was  the  caufe ^  truth  to  others  the  effeSi.  To  illi^ftrate 
this  necefiity,  th6  ipeaker  employs  a  fimiliiude :  but  no  fimi^ 
litude  can  illuilrate  it,  but  what  prefents  an  image  of  a  caufe 
stjid  effeh\  and  fuch  a  caufe  as  that,  where  the  effe^^  follows 
by  VLphyficaly  not  a  moral  ncceflity  :  for  if  only,  by  a  m^ral 
ncccllity  the  thing  illuftrating  would  not  he  mo^c  certain  than 
the  thing  illuftrated ;  which  would  be  a  great  abfurdity.  Thi? 
being  prcaiiiW^  \ti  us  fee  what  the  text  fays, 

And 
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'Ixou     <:anft  not  then  be  falfe  to  any  man. 
rarcv^^ll :  '  my  blefling  feafon  this  in  thee ! 
j>^^^.  Mod  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 
Pof.     *  The  time  invites  you :    go,  your  fcrvants 

tend  ^ 
La^r-.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
V^\\at    I  have  faid  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  locked. 
And  you  ♦  yourfelf  fhall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

laer.  Farewell.  [Exit  Laer. 

Pol. 

And  it  muft  foUoiVj  as  the  night  the  day. 
In  this  wc  are  fo  far  from  being  prefentcd  with  an  efffSt  fol- 
lowing a  cauje  by  a  phyfical  neccffity,  that  there  is  no  caufe 
at  all :  but  only  two  diiFercnt  efleds,  proceeding  frrm  two 
diferentcaufes,  and  facceeding  one  another  alternately.  Shake- 
fpcarc,  therefore,  without  quqftion  wrote. 

And  it  mufi  follthiVy  as  the  light  the  day. 
As  much  as  to  fay.  Truth  to  thyfelf,  and  truth  to  others,  arc 
infq)arablc,  the  latter  depending  neccflhrily  on  the  former,  a?? 
light  defends  upon  the  day  ;  where  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  day  is 
nfed  figuratively  for  the /un.  The  ignorance  of  which,  I  lup* 
pofc,  contributed  to  miflead  the  editors.  Warburton. 
And  it  mufi  /ollofw,  as  the  night  the  day. 

This  note  is  very  acute,  but  the  common  fuccciTion  of  night 
to  day  was,  I  believe,  all  that  our  author  meant  to  make  Po- 
lonius  think  of,  on  the  prefent  occafion.     STEEvr.xs. 

'  -~«;  blejfing  feafon  this  in  thee  /]  Scajoti,  for  infu/e, 

Warburtok. 

It  is  more  than  to  infufe,  it  is  to  infix  it  in  fuch  a  manner 
«  that  it  never  may  wear  out.     Johnson. 

*  7ke  time  invites  you : ]  This  reading  is  as  oH  as  the 

firft/fiZ/e.;  however,  I  fufpeft  it  to  have  been  fubllitutcd  by 
the  players,  who  did  not  underftand  the  term  which  pofieflos 
the  elder  quartos  : 

The  time  invefls  jr^a  ; 
I'C.  bcficges,  prcflcs  upon  you  on  every  fide.     To  itiv^ft  a 
foii%  is  the  military  phrafe  from  which  our  author  borrov/.d 
^metaphor.     Theobald. 

Either  reading  may  fcrve.     Macbeth  fays, 
"  I  go,  and  it  is  done,  the  bell  invites  me."     St e evens. 

'  ""-^your /ervants  tend,]  i,  e.  your  fervants  are  waiting 
for  you.     Johnson. 

* y^.urfelf  Jhpll  keep  the  key  of  ;'/.]  That  is.  By  thinking 

on  you,  I  Ihall  think  on  vour  IclTons.     Johnson. 

The 


/ 
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Pol  Wh^is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  faid  to  you  ? 

Oph.  Sj/  pleafe  you,  fomething  touching  the  lord 
/  Hamlet. 

PoL  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourfelf 
Have  of  your  audience  been  mod  free  and  bounteous. 
If  it  be  lb  (as  fo  'tis  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution)  I  mull  tell  you. 
You  do  not  underftand  yourfelf  fo  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  Give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,    my  lord,   of  late,    made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  afFeftion  to  me. 

Pol.  Affeftion  !  puh !  you  Ipeak  like  a  green  ^1, 
5  Unfifted  in  fuch  perilous  circumftance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  (hould  thinlc. 

PoL  Marry,  FU   teach  you.     Think  yourfelf  a 
baby. 
That  you  have  ta*en  thefe  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which  are  not  fterling.     ^  Tender  yourfelf  more 
dearly ; 

Or 

The  meaning  is,  that  your  counfels  are  as  Aire  of  remaining 
locked  up  in  my  memory,  as  if  you  yourfelf  carried  the  key 
of  it.     Stbbvens. 

'  [JtiMtcd  in/uch  pen'kus  circufnfiafice,]  Unfifted^  {qt  untried. 
Untried  fignifies  either  not  tempted^  or  not  refined ;  unfifted^ 
iignifies  the  latter  only,  though  the  fcnfe  requires  the ycr«wr. 

Warburton. 
^  ^^-Tender  yourfelf  more  dearly  ; 

Or  (not  to  crack  the  fjjind  of  the  poor  phrafe) 
Wronging  it  thus,  ycu*ll  tender  me  a  fool,]  The  partMtJhefij 
is  clofed  at  the  wrong  place  ;  and  we  mufl  have  likewife  a 
flight  correftion  in  the  laft  verfc.  Polonius  is  racking  and 
playing  on  the  word  tender,  till  he  thinks  proper  to  corred 
himfelf  for  the  licence ;  and  then  he  would  fay — not  farther 
to  crack  the  wind  of  the  phrafe,  by  twiftin^  and  contorting  it, 
ts  I  have  done.     War  b u  r t o n . 

I  believe 
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Or  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrafe) 
Wronging  it  thvis,  you'll  tender  me  a  fool. 

Opk  My  lord,  he  hath  importuned  me  with  love. 
In  honourable  faihion. 

Pol  Ay,  7  fafhion  you  may  call  it :  go  to,  go  to. 

Ofb.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  ^)eech, 
my  lord, 
With  almoft  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol  Ay,    fpringes  to   catch  woodcocks.      I   do 
know. 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  foul 
Lends  the  tonmie  vows.     Thefe  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat,  extinft  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promife  as  it  is  a  making. 
You  muft  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time,         / 
Be  fomewhat  fcantier  of  thy  maiden-prefenge ; 
^  Set  your  intreatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  fo  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young  -, 
And  with  a  ^  larger  tether  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophrlia, 

IbclicTc  the  word  ivrongiftg  has  reference,  not  to  the  phrafe, 
but  to  Ophelia ;  if  you  go  on  ^uronging  it  fLuiSy  that  is,  if  you 
antiuut9go  on  thus  -wrong.  This  is  a  mode  cf  fpcaking  per- 
haps not  very  grammatical,  but  very  common,  nor  have  the 
heft  writers  refufed  it. 

To  firmer  it  or  faint  it, 
wiflPope.     And  Rowe, 

• Thus  to  coy  it. 

To  one  ivho  kno-ius  you  too. 
The  folio  has  it, 

"•"—roaming  it  thusy 

That  is,   letting  yourfelf  loofe   to  fuch   improper   liberty*      But 
^^nging  feems  to  be  more  proper.     Johnson. 

'  ■ — hih'ionycu  may  call  it : — ]  She  \i{{:s  fapion  (or  manner 9 
and  he  for  a  tranfient  pradice.     Johnson. 

*  Set  your  intreatments ]   Intreatments  here  means  company  ^ 

t9nverfationy  from  the  French  entreticn,     Johnson. 

'  — larger  tether ]  A  firing  to  tie  horfes.     Pope. 

Tether  is  that  firing  by  which  an  animal,  fet  to  graze  in 
groaads  uninclofed,  is  confined  within  the  proper  limits. 

Johnson. 

Do 
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Do  not>  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers. 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  inveftments  fhew. 
But  meer  implorers  of  unholy  fuits, 
■  Breathing  like  fanftified  and  pious  bonds. 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all. 
*  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  fort 
Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  leifure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you.     Come  your  ways. 
Oph.  I  fhall  obey,  my  lord.  [^Exei 

*  Breathing  like  fanStified  and  pious  bonds ^'\    On  which 
editor  Mr.  Theobald  remarks,  Tho^  all  the  editions  ha*ve /i 
lo<wed  this  reading  implicitly ,  it  is  certainly  corrupt ;  aj:d  I  I 
Been  ftirprized  bonv  men  of  genius  and  learning  could  let  it 
nioithout  fame  fufpicion.     What  ideas  can  tve  frame  to  ourfelvi 
a  breathing  hondf  or  of  its  being  fandifed  and  pious j  &c, 
he  was  too  hafty  in  framing  ideas  before  he  underftood  t 
already  framed  by  the  poet,  and  exprefled  in  very  plain  wc 
Do  not  believe  (lays  Polonius  to  his  daughter^  Hamlet's  a 
rous  vows  made  to  you ;  which  pretend  religion  in  them 
belter  to  beguile)  like  thofe  fanftified  and  pious  vows  [or  be 
made  to  hea<ven.     And  why  fhould  not  this  pafs  nvithout 
picionP     Warburton. 

Theobald  for  bonds  fubftitutes  ba'wds.     Johnson. 

*  I  'Mould  not  ^  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth  y 
Have  you  fo  flander  any  moment's  leifure,]    The  hun 

of  this  is  fine.     The  fpeaker's  charafter  is  all  afFcdlation. 
lad  he  fays  he  will^M^^  plain^  and  yet  cannot  for  his  life; 
plain  fpeech  of  fnndcring  a  moment'' s  leifure  being  of  the 
fuftian  ftuif  with  the  reft.     V/arburtox. 

Here  is  another  fne  paflage,  of  which  I  take  tlie  beaut 
be  only  imaginary.  Polonius  fays,  in  plain  terms,  that  is, 
in  langu.nge  lefs  elevated  or  embellifhed  than  before,  bu 
terms  that  canvct  be  mifunderftocd :  I  luould  not  have  you  Jo 
grace  your  moft  idle  moments^  as  not  to  find  better  employmeu 
thim  than  lord  Hamlet* s  connjctfation,     Johnson. 


s  c  E  ^ 
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SCENE        IV. 

Changes  to  a  platform. 

Enter  Hamlety  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  (hrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold* 
ffcr.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Earn.  What  hour  now  ? 

EifT.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Uar.  No,  it  is  ftruck. 

Ifor.  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not.     It  then  draws  near 
the  feafon, 
"Wherein  the  fpirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[^Noife  of  mufick  within. 
What  docs  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

ifc».  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
roufe. 
Keeps  waflel,  and  ^  the  fwaggering  up-fpring  reels  ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenilh  down. 
The  ketde-drum,  and  trumpet,  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

flflr.  Is  it  a  cuftom  ? 

Hm.  Ay,  marry,  is*t : 
But,  to  my  mind — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom — it  is  a  cuftom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance. 
[*  This  heavy-headed  revel,  eaft  and  weft. 
Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  : 

'  — thefiwag£ring  up-fpring — ]  The  bluflcring  upftart. 

Johnson. 
*  ^i&// heavy-headed  reveU  eaft  and  ivefty"]  i.  e.  This  revelling 
that  obferves  no  hours,  but  continues  from  morning  to  night, 
*c,    Warburton. 

I  Ihould  not  have  fufpedled  this  paflage  of  ambiguity  or 
obfcnrity,  had  I  not  found  my  opinion  of  it  differing  from  that 
of  the  learned  critic.  I  conftrue  it  thus.  This  heavy-headed 
revet  maikts  its  traduced  eaft  and  ov/r/?,  and  taxed  of  other  nations. 

Johnson. 

VoL.X.  M  '     They 
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They  clepe  us,  drunkards,  and  with  fwinifh  phra: 
Soil  our  addition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  atchievements,  though  performed  at  heig 
s  The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 
That,  for  fome  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  chufc  his  origin) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  fome  ^  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafon  5 
Or  by  fome  habit,  tliat  too  much  o*er-leavens 
The  form  of  plaufive  manners  -, — that  thefe  men- 
Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defeft. 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  7  fortune's  fear. 
Their  virtues  elfe  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
*  As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 
Shall  in  the  general  cenfure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault,— —^  The  dram  of  ba: 

'  The  pith  and  marrofw  of  our  aitrihute.']  The  b«ft  and  n 
valuable  part  of  the  praife  that  would  be  othcrwiie  attriby 
to  us.     Johnson* 

*  —complexion,]  /.  f .  humour ;  as  fanguine,  melanchc 
phlegmatic,  ^c.     War  burton. 

'   fortune*:  fear y"]  In  the  old  quarto  of  1637,  it  is 

fortune's  liar : 

But  L think y^tfr  is  proper.     Johnson. 

'  As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo ^^  As  large  as  can  be  ac 
mulated  upon  man.     Johnson. 
.  ^  The  dram  of  cafe 

Dcth  all  the  noble  fuhfiance  of  a  doubt. 
To  his  civnfcandal.']  1  do  not  remember  a  pafTagc  throa 
out  all  our  poet's  works,  more  intricate  and  depraved  in 
text,  of  lefs  meaning  to  outward  appearance,  or  more  lifc 
to  baffle  the  attempts  of  criticifm  ia  its  aid.  It  is  cerb 
there  is  neither  fenfe  nor  grammar  as  it  now  (lands :  yet  n 
a  (light  alteration,  I'll  endeavour  to  cure  thofe  defeds,  ; 
give  a  fentiment  too,  that  (hall  make  the  poet's  tliought  c 
noblv.  The  dram  nf  bafe  (as  I  have  corrected  the  text)  hm 
the  icaft  alloy  of  bafencfs  or  vice.  It  is  very  frequent  v 
our  poet  to  ufe  the  adjeaize  of  qualify  iuilead  of  the  fubfl 
tivc  (iguifying  the  thing.     Bcddv.s  1  have  cbfcrved»  that  c 
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Doth  all'the  noble  fubftance  of  worth  out ', 
To  his  own  fcandal.] 

Enter  Ghoft. 

Hot.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes ! 

Ham.  Angels  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us  * !— <' 

where,  fpeaking  of  ivorth,  he  delights  to  conlider  it  as  quality 
that  adds  ^weight  to  a  perfon,  and  connedls  the  word  with  that 
idea.    Theobald. 

'  D^th  all  the  noble  fubftance  of  ivorth  out,]  Various  con- 
jcflnres  have  been  employed  about  this  pall'age.  The  author 
of  TU  Revifal  reads, 

"  Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  eft  eat  out.'* 

Or, 
"  Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance y^/7  <iv:t/j  doubt.** 
Mr.  Holt  reads , 

"  Doth  all  the  noble  fubftance  oft  adopt." 
And  Mr.  Johnfon  thinks,    that  Tneobald's   reading   may 
ftand. 
I  would  read, 

Dttb  all  the  noble  fubftance  (i.  e.  the  fum  of  good  qualities) 
^d$oiU*  Perhaps  we  ftiould  fay.  To  its  otun  fcandal.  Hit  and 
di  are  perpetually  confounded  in  the  old  copies. 

As  I  underftand  the  paftage,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  low  colloquial  expreffions,  which  at  prefent 
arc  neither  employed  in  writing,  nor  perhaps  are  reconcileable 
to  the  propriety  of  language.  To  do  a  thing  out,  is  to  efface 
or  obliterate  any  thing  in  dra<wing.     Steevens. 

*  Hamlet's  fpeech  to  the  apparition  of  his* father  feems  to 
aetoconfift  of  three  parts.  When  firft  he  fees  the  fpedlre,  he 
Mkti  himfelf  with  an  invocation. 

AngtU  and  minifters  of  grace  defend  us  ! 
As  the  lpc£tre  approaches,  he  deliberates  with  himfelf,  and 
^ietennincs,  that  whatever  it  be  he  will  venture  to  addrcfs  it* 
Be  thou  affirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned. 
Bring  'with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blafts  from  h(ll. 
Be  thy  intents  fwicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com' ft  infuch  a  queftionablc  Jhape, 
That  Iiuilljpeak  to  thee.     I'll  call  thee.  Sec. 
This  he  fays  while  his  father  is  advancing  ;  he  then,  as  he 

had  determined,  fpeaks  to  him,  and  calls  him Hamlet^  King^ 

father y  Royal  Dane  :  oh  I  anfwer  mc.     Johnson. 

M  2  B? 
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Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn*d  % 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blafts  from  htl 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'ft  in  fuch  a  "^  queftionable  fhape. 
That  I  will  fpeak  to  thee.     TU  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane  :  oh !  anfwer  me  ; 
Let  me  not  burft  in  ignorance  !  but  5  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearfed  in  death. 
Have  burft  their  cearments  ?  Why  the  fepulchrc. 

Where 

*  Be  thou  a  fpirit  of  health y  or  gohlin  damned,  &C.]     So 
Acolaftus  hii  After-fwit^   1600. 

**  Art  thou  a  God,  a  man,  or  elfe  a  ghoft  ? 
*'  Com'll  thou  from  heaven,  where  blifs  and  folace  dwel 
**  Or  from  the  airie  cold-eugendring  coaft  ? 
*'  Or  from  the  darkfome  dungeon-hold  of  hell  ?" 
The  firft  known  edition  of  this  play  is  in  1605.     Steevbi 

*  qufficnable /hape,'\  By  queftionable  is  meant  provoki 

queflion.     Hanmer. 

So  in  Machefh, 

Li*veyou^  or  are  you  aught 

^hat  7nan  may  queflion  ?     Johnson, 

^left tenable y  1  believe  means  only  ivilling  to  be  quefti^xd 
So  in  ^/  ycu  like  it,  •*  An  unqueftionable  fpirit,  which  J^ 
••  have  not."  Unquefionable  in  this  laft  inftance  certain 
means  univilUng  to  be  convcrfed  luith,     Steevens. 

»   telly 

Why  thy  canoniz,^d  bones y  hearfed  in  death, 
Ha*ve  burft  their  cearments  ?\  Hamlet  here  fpeaks  wi 
wonder,  that  he  v/ho  was  dead  (hould  rife  again  and  wil 
But  this,  according  to  the  vulgar  fuperftition  here  followC 
was  no  wonder.  Their  only  wonder  was,  that  one,  who  \m 
the  rites  of  fefulture  performed  to  him,  fliould  walk  ;  the  w* 
of  which  was  fuppojed  to  be  the  rcafon  of  walking  ghol 
Hamlet's  wonder  then  fhould  have  been  placed  here :  and 
Sliakcfpearc  placed  it,  as  we  fliall  fee  prefently.  For  heeerz, 
is  ufcd  figurntively  to  {\gm{y  repcfttedy  therefore  the  place  w£?< 
fhcultl  b':  dclijncJ:  but  death  being  no  plaee,  but  a  frsvsSi 
only,  hearfed  in  death  is  ncrfcnd".     We  ihould  read, 

II 7;  1-  /  /-  V  eanoniz  d  bones ,   hearfed  in  earth, 

haic  burft  their  cearnzents  ? 
It  appears,  for  t!ie  two  re:'fons  given  above,  x\\^K.  earth  iiti 
true  rcauin«^    It  will  further  appear  for  thcfe  two  other  rcafoD 
l^Mi  From  the  words,  canonizd  bones ;  by  which  is  not  men 
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WTicrcin  we  faw  thee  quietly  in-urn'd, 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 

To  caft  thee  up  ;^ain  ?  What  may  this  mean 

That 

(as  OHC^'ould  imagine)  a  compliment  for,  madt  holy  or  fainted  \ 
hut  for  bones  to  which  the  rites  of  fepulture  have  been  per- 
fonncd  ;  cr  which  were  buried  according  to  the  canon.  For 
we  are  told  he  was  murdered  with  all  hij»  fins  frefli  upon  him, 
and  therefore  in  no  way  to  be  fainted.  But  if  this  licentious 
nfe  of  the  word  cancnix,*d  he  iillowcd,  then  rurtu  mull  be  the 
true  reading,  for  inhuming  bodies  was  one  of  the  efi'cnUiil  parts 
of  fcpulchral  rites.  Secondly,  From  the  words,  Haue  burft 
^Ixir  cearments,  which  imply  the  preceding  mention  of  in- 
Wf^,  but  ro  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  common  reading. 
Thiscuabled  the  Oxford  editor  to  improve  upon  the  cmcnJa- 
^fl;  fo  he  reads, 

irhy  thy  bones  hears* d  in  canonized  cart.[\ 
I  fuppofe  for  the  fake  of  harmon v ,  not  of  [\w(\i.     For  though 
fhc  rites  of  fepulture  performed  canonizes  the  body  buried  \  yet 
'tdocsnot  canonize  the  earth  in  which  it  is  laid,  unlcfs  every 
foBcral  fcrvice  be  a  new  confecration.     Warburton. 

It  were  too  long  to  examine  this  note  period  by  period, 
though  almoft  every  period  feems  to  me  to  contain  f:>mething 
'^prchenfible.  The  critic,  in  his  zeal  for  change,  writes  with 
fo  little  confideration,  as  to  fay,  that  Hamlet  cannot  call  his 
Either  canonifzedt  becaufe  ive  are  told  he  ik-iis  murdeird  "Mith  all 
^^ji  fins  frejh  upon  him.  He  was  not  th^'n  told  it,  and  had  fo 
"ttle  the  power  of  knowing  it,  that  he  was  to  be  told  it  by 
*n  apparition*  The  long  fucceffion  of  reafons  upon  reafons 
prove  nothing,  but  what  every  reader  difcovers,  that  the  king 
■ud  been  buried,  which  is  implied  by  fo  many  adjuncts  of 
buriaJ,  that  the  direft  mention  of  earth  is  not  neceiTary. 
Hamlet,  amazed  at  an  apparition,  which,  though  in  all  ages 
credited,  has  in  all  ages  been  confidcred  as  the  mod  wondenul 
and  mod  dreadful  operation  of  fupernatural  agency,  enquires 
^  the  fpedre,  in  the  mo't  emphatic  terms,  why  he  breaks 
jlic order  of  nature,  by  returning  from  the  dead  ;  this  he  a(ks 
*o  a  very  confufed  circumlocution,  confounding  in  his  fright 
tile  foul  and  body.  Why,  fays  he,  have  thy  boncsj  which 
*ith  due  ceremonies  have  l>een  intombed  in  deaths  in  the 
wmmon  ftate  of  departed  mortals,  burft  the  folds  in  which 
^  were  embalmed  ?  Why  has  the  tomb,  in  which  we  faw 
f^  quietly  laid,  opened  his  mouth,  that  mouth  which,  by 
W  weight  and  liability,  fcemcd  clofed  for  ever  ?  The  whole 
fenience  is  this  :  Why  dcfi  thou  appear ^  luhom  otv  i/w-u  to  bi 

M  3  Had 
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^  That  thou,  dead  corfe,  again,  in  complete  fteel, 
Revifit'ft  thus  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  ^  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  ^  to  fliake  our  difpofition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  fouls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  Wherefore  ?  What  (hould  we  do  ? 

Hot,  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  fome  impartment  did  defire 
To  you  alone. 

Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  aftion 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
Butxio  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Bam.  It  will  not  fpeak  •,  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Had  the  change  of  the  word  removed  any  obfcurity,  or 
added  any  beaut)',  it  might  have  been  worth  a  druggie ;  but 
cither  reading  leaves  the  fenfe  the  fame. 

If  there  be  any  afjierity  in  this  controverfial  note,  it  muft  be 
imputed  to  the  contagion  of  pecvilhnefs,  or  fome  rcfentmenl 
of  the  incivility  (hewn  to  the  Oxford  editor,  who  is  reprefented 
as  fuppofing  the  ground  canonixed  by  a  funeral,  when  he  onlji 
meant  to  fay,  that  the  body  was  depofited  in  holy  ground^  ill 
ground  confecrated  according  to  the  canon.     Johnson. 

*  That  thou,  dead  corfe ^  again^  in  complete  fleel,']  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Shakefpeare  introduced  his  ghoil  in  armour,  thai 
it  might  appear  more  folemn  by  fuch  a  difcrimination  from  tin 
other  charaoers ;  though  it  was  really  the  cudom  of  the  Daiiifl; 
kings  to  be  buried  in  that  manner.  Vide  Olaui  IVormims. 
cap.  7. 

"  Strucm  rcgi  nee  vcftibus,  nee  odoribiis  cumulant,  fm 
*'  cuique  armay  quorundam  igni  et  equus  adjicitur." 

"  fed  poilquam  magnanimus  ille  Danorum  rex  collen 

*'  fibi  magnitudinis  confpicua:  cxtruxilTct  (cui  poft  obitUB 
**  regio  diadem  ate  exornatum,  armis  indutunty  infcrcndum  eib 
«'  caSavcr,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  us  fools  of  nature]  The  expreCion  is  fine,  at  inti 

mating  we  were  only  kept  (as  feirmerly,  fools  in  a  great  family 
to  make  fport  for  nature,  who  lay  hid  only  to  mock  and  laugl 
at  us,  for  our  vain  fearches  into  her  myHerics.    Warburtom 

•  — /tf^flitf  ^«r  difpoution]  Di/fofition^  for  frame. 

WARfiVaTON. 
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Ham.  Why,  what  (hould  be  the  fear  ? 
I  do  not  fet  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ^  : 
And,  for  my  foul,  what  can  it  do  to  that- 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itfelf  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again. I'll  follow  it 

Her,  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 
lord  ? 
Or  to  the  dreadful  fummit  of  the  cliflT, 
That  beetles  o'er  his  bafe  into  the  fea ; 
And  there  alTume  fome  other  horrible  form. 
Which  might  '  deprive  your  fovereignty  of  reafon. 
And  draw  you  into  madnefs  ?  Think  of  it : 
[*  The  very  place  3  puts  toys  of  defperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  fo  many  fathoms  to  the  fea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.] 

Ham.  It  waves  me  ftill. — Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  Ihall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands. 

Mar.  Be  rul'd,  you  Ihall  not  go. 

'Ham.  My  fate  cries  out. 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 

As  hardy  as  the  Nemcan  lion's  nerve. 

Still  am  I  call'd.     Unhand  me,  gentlemen 

[^Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghoft  of  him  ^  that  lets  me : — 

I  fay,  away  : Go  on I'll  follow  thee 

[Exeunt  Ghojl  and  Hamlet. 

*  ^tn'sfie ;]  The  value  of  a  pin.     Joh  nson. 

'  — deprive  your  fovereignty,  feV.]  Dr.  Warburton  would 
read  depra-ve ;  but  fevcral  prt^ofs  are  given  in  the  notes  to  King 
^«rof  Shakcfpeare's  ufe  ol  Jieword  depri've,  which  is  the  true 
fading.    St  E  EVENS. 

I  believe  deprive  in  this  place  iignifies  fimply  to  take  away. 

Johnson. 

*  The  very  place]  The  four  following  lines  added  from  the 
irft  edition.     Pope. 

'  '^-'pnts  toys  of  de/perattGn^']  ToySy  for  ivbims.     Warfi. 

* that  lets  me :]  To  let  among  the  old  authors  fignifies 

ft) prevent,  to  hinder.     Steevens. 

M  4  Hor. 
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Hor.  He  waxes  defperate  with  imagination. 
Mar.  Let's  follow :  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after. To  what  iffue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  ftate  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direft  it. 

Mur.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.  [£x«r»/, 

SCENE        V. 

A  more  remote  part^  of  the  platform. 

Re-enter  Ghofl  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  Speak,  I'll  go 
no  further. 

Ghofi.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghcji.  My  hour  is  almoft  come. 
When  I  to  fulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Muft  render  up  myfelf. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghoft  ! 

Ghofi.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  ferious  hearing 
To  what  I  (hall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghofl.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,    when  thou  fhalt 
hear. 

Ham.  What  ? 

Ghofl.  I  am  thy  father's  fpirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 
And,  for  the  day,  "^  confin'd  to  fafl  in  fires, 

'Tin 

♦  — fo/f/»V  TO  fafl  in /res,]  Wc  fhould  read, 
-TOO  yhfi  in  fires. 


t.  e.  very  clofely  confined.     TThe  particle  too  is  ufed  freqaendy 
for  the  fuperlative  moft^  or  'uery.     Warburton. 

I  am  rather  inclined  to  read,  corfind  to  lafling/r«,  to  fires 
unremitted  2xA  uncGnfumed.    The  change  is  flight.     JoiiNSONt 

Doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  ^jualk  the  nighty 

And  for  the  day  confined  to  fiji  in  fir  a* 

Chattcqr 
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Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 

s  Arc  burnt  and  purg*d  away.     But  that  I  am  forbid 

To  tell  the  fecrets  of  my  prifon-houfe, 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whofe  Kghteft  word 

Would  harrow  up  thy  foul  •,  freeze  thy  young  blood  5 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  ftars,  ftart  from  their  fpheres  j 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 

And  each  particular  hair  to  ftand  on  end 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine : 

But  this  eternal  blazon  muft  not  be 

To  ears  of  flefh  and  blood,— Lift,  lift,  oh  lift  !— 

If  thou  did'ft  ever  thy  dear  father  love — p— - 

Ham.  O  heaven ! 

Cbojt.  ^  Revenge  his  foul  and  moft  unnatural  mur* 
den 

Ham. 

Chaucer  has  a  (imilar  pafl*agc  with  regard  to  the  paniihments 
of  hell.    Par/on^ s  Tale y  p.  193.     Mr.  Urry's  edition. 
"  And  moreover  the  mifefc  of  hell, 
"  Shall  be  in  defaute  of  mete  and  drinke."     Smith. 
Chaucer  rather  means  to  drop  a  ftroke  of  fatire  on  facerdoml 
Ittxwy,  than  to  give  a  regular  account  of  the  place  of  future 
torment,    Chaucer  is  jocular,  Shakefpeare  ferious.   Steevens. 

'  Are  burnt  and  purged  aiAjay. ]    Gawin  Douglas  really 

changes  the  Platonic  hell  into  the  "  punytion  of  Saulis  in 
"  purgatory  :"  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  when  the  ghoft 
ioforms  Hamlet  of  his  doom  there, 

"  Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature 
"  Are  burnt  and  purged  aivayy** 
the  cxpreffion  is  very  umilar  to  the  bifhop's  :  I  will  give 
yon  his  verfion  as  concifely  as  I  can ;  "  It  is  a  nedeful  thyng 
"  to  fuffer  panis  and  torment^^Sum  in  the  wyndis,  fum  under 
"  the  watter,  and  in  the  fire  uthir  fum  :  thus  the  mony 
»*  vices—. 

"  Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  away 
"  Jnd  purgit.'* 

Sixte  Book  of  Eneadcs,  Fol.  p.  191. 

Farmer. 

•  Revenge^  Sec]  As  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written  before 

1597,  of  which  the  contrary  has  been  aflerted  by  Mr.  Holt  in 

Pr.  Johnfon*s  appendix,  I  muft  borrow,  as  ufual,  from  Mr. 

farmer.    "  Shakefpeare  is  faid  to  have  been  no  extraordinary 

'^  9&QTI  ^nd  that  the  top  of  his  performance  was  the  Ghoft  in 

^  *•  bii 
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Ham.  Murder! 

Ghoft.  Murder  moft  foul,  as  in  the  beft  it  is ; 
But  thi$  moft  foul,  I^ange,  and  unnatural. 

Ilam.  Hafte  me  to  know  it  j  that  I,  with  wings  as 
fwift 
7  As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  fweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghoft.  I  find  thee  apt  -, 
*  And  duller  fliouldft  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
9  That  rots  itfclf  in  cife  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
Wouldft  thou  not  ftir  in  this.     Now,  Hamlet,  hear  : 

**  his  own  Hamlet,  Yet  this  chef  d^oewvre  did  not  pleaie:  I 
*'  will  give  you  an  original  llrokc  at  it.  Dr.  Lcd^c  puiilifhed 
*'  in  the  year  1596  a  pamphlet  called  JVit^s  Mi/eriey  or  tot 
*'  Wcrld^s  Madnejsy  discovering  the  incarnate  devils  of  the 
•*  age,  quarto.  One  of  thefe  devils  is,  Hate  virtue,  cr  forrvw 
**  fcr  another  man's  ^cod  fuccej/e,  who,  fays  the  doctor,  is  a 
"  fouU  lubhery  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  Qhcft^ 
**  which  cried  fo  miferably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet  re^vcngey 

Steevenm, 

^  Js  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  lo^vey"]  This  fimililudc  i» 
extremely  beautiful.  The  word  meditation  is  confecratcd,  by 
the  myflics,  to  fignify  that  (Iretch  and  flight  of  mind  which 
jifpircs  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fupreme  good.  So  that  Hamlet, 
confidering  with  what  to  compare  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  revenge, 
choofcs  too  of  the  moll  rapid  thingi  in  nature,  the  ardency  of 
divine  and  human  paffion,  in  an  enthufiafi  a;.d  a  lever.    Warb. 

The  comment  on  the  word  meditation  is  fo  ingenious,  that 
I  hope  it  is  juft,     Johnson. 

•   And  duller  Jbculdjl  thou  be  than  the  fat  iveed 

That  roots  ttj'elf  in  eaje  on  Lethe* s  ivharf  &c.]  Shakefpeare, 
apparently  through  ignorance,  makes  Roman  C:.tholicks  of 
thefc  Pagan  Danes  ;  and  here  gives  a  defcription  of  purgatory ; 
but  yet  mixes  it  with  the  Pagan  fable  of  Lethe's  wharf.  Whe- 
ther he  did  it  to  infinuatc  to  the  zealous  Protcftants  of  his 
time,  that  the  Pagan  and  Popiih  purgatory  Hood  both  upon 
the  fame  fooling  of  credibility,  or  whether  it  was  by  the  fame 
kind  of  licentious  inadvertence  that  Michael  Angelo  brought 
Charon's  bark  into  his  pi£lureof  the  Lail  Judgment,  is  not  cafy 
to  decide.     Warburton. 

s>  That  rots  itfclf,  tfr.]  The  quarto  reads— That  roots  iefclf* 
Mr.  Pope  follows  it,     Otway  has  the  fame  thought :    ^ 

••  like  a  coarfe  and  ufclcfs  dunghill  weed 

*'  Fix'd  to  one  fpot,  and  r«/ Julias  I  grow."  Stkbvens. 

2  'Tis 
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*Tis  given  out,  that,  fleeping  ip  my  orchard, 

A  ferpent  ftung  me  :  fo  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 

Is  by  a  forged  procefs  of  my  death 

Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou  noble  youths 

The  ferpent,  that  did  fting  thy  father's  life. 

Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  Oh,  my  prophctick  foul !  my  uncle ! 

Ghoft.  Ay,  that  inceftuous,  that  adulterate  beaft. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traiterous  gifts, 
(0  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
Soto  feduce  !)  won  to  his  fhameful  luft 
The  will  of  my  moft  feeming  virtuous  queen. 
Oh  Hamlet,  what  a  faUing  off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whofe  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  •,  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whofe  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  thofe  of  mine ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov*d. 
Though  lewdnefs  court  it  in  a  fhape  of  heaven  ; 
So  luft,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  Unk*d, 
Will  fate  itfetf  in  a  celeftial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  foft !  methinks,  I  fcent  the  morning  air— — 
Brief  kt  me  be — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 
My  cuftom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  fecret  hour  thy  uncle  ftole, 
'Wth  juice  of  curfed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 

And 

'  Witbjuici  of  curfei  hebenon  in  a  *vial^  The  word  here  ufed 
was  more  probably  dcfigned  by  a  metatbefis^  cither  of  a  poet  or 
tnafcriber,  for  henebon^  that  is,  henbane ;  of  which  the  mod 
common  kind  {hjo/cyamus  niger)  is  certainly  narcotic ^  and  per- 
l^ps,  if  taken  in  a  coniiderable  quantity,  might  prove  poifonous. 
QalcQ  calls  it  cold  in  the  third  degree ;  by  which  in  this,  as  well 
^  tpiumt  he  feems  not  to  mean  an  actual  coldnefs,  but  the  power 
it  lias  of  benumbing  the  faculties*  Diofcorides  afcribes  to  it  the 
property  of  producing  madnefs  {vo^KVK/jLof  fjL^vieSJlm,)     Thefe 

Siulities  have  been  confirmed  by  feveral  cafes  related  in  mo- 
?ri)  observations.    In  Wejpfer  we  have  a  good  account  of  the 

various 
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And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  diftilment  •,  whofe  eflfeft 

Holds  fuch  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 

That,  fwift  as  quick-filver,  it  courfes  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  •, 

And,  with  a  fuddcn  vigour,  it  doth  poflct 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 

The  thin  and  wholfome*iood  :  fo  did  it  mine  ; 

And  a  moft  inftant  tetter  bark'd  about, 

Moft  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathfome  crufl. 

All  my  fmooth  body,;'  ■ 

Thus  was  I,  flecpingj'.liy  a  brother's  hand. 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  *  at  once  difpatch'd  : 

3  Cut  off  even  in  the  bloflbms  of  my  fin, 

4-  Unhoufel'd,  5  difappointed,  ^  unaneal'd  : 

No 

various  cfFef^s  of  this  root  upon   moft  of  the  members  of  a 
comjent  in   Germany,  who  cat  of  it  for  fuppcr   by  miiUke, 

mLxcd  with  fuccoiy ; heat  in  tlic  throat,  giddinefs,  dimuefs 

of  fight,  and  delirium.     Cicut,  Jquatic.  c.  iS.     Gray. 
So  in  Drayton.     Barons  ffarsj  p.  51. 

"  The  pois'ning  hcnbciney  and  the  mandrake  drad." 
In  Hey-'wood's  Ji^  cf  Malta^    1633,  the  word  is  written  ia 
a  different  manner, 

*•  the  blood  of  Hydra,  Lcrna*s  banc,. 

**  The  juice  of //<f^e/f,  and  Cocytiis  breath."   Steevbns. 

*  —tf/ c«c^r  difpatch'd  :]  Dijpatch*dj  {qt  hrrrft.     ^ sRJt. 

2  Cut  off"  e%>eH  in  the  blofoms  of  my  fin y  &c.]  The  \cjy  words 
of  this  part  of  the  fpeech  are  taken  (as  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  ver;:city)  from  an  old  Legend  cf 
SaintSy  where  a  man,  who  was  accidentally  drowned,  15  intro* 
4uced  as  making  the  fame  complaint.     Steevens. 

♦  UnbctfePdy\  Without  the  facramcnt  being  taken.     Pope. 
'   t/<ff^;/oi«/f//,]  Without  extreme  undlion.     Pope. 

•  Unanerd:]  No  knell  rung.-    Pope. 
Jn  other  editions, 

UnbotiKzledj  Mnanointe^,  unttneaPd : 
The  ghoft,  having  recounted  the  procefs  of  his  murder,  pro- 
ceeds to  exaggerate  the  inhumanity  and  unnaturalnefs  of  the 
faft,  from  the  circumftances  in  which  he  was  furprized.  But 
tfaefe,  I  iind,  have  been  Humbling  blocks  to  our  editors ;  and 
therefore  I  muft  amend  and  explain  thefe  three  compound  ad- 
jedivcs  in  thcjr  order.    Inftead  of  unbouzzcPdy  we  muft  rcft<>re, 

unhcttfcPd^ 
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No  reckoning  made,  but  fent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperteftions  on  my  head : 

Oh, 

tnkufeVd,  i.  e.  wit  bout  the  facramenn  taken ;  from  the  old  Saxon 
word  for  the  facraxncnt,  bou/el.  In  the  next  place,  unanointed 
is  a  fophillication  of  the  text :  the  old  copies  concur  in  reading, 
diJcppotntcJ,     I  corred, 

VnhoufeVd^  unappointcd,  ■  ■ 
i.  e.  no  confeilion  of  fins  made,  no  reconciliation  to  heaven^ 
no  appointment  of  penance  by  the  church.  UnaneaVd  I  agree 
to  be  the  poet's  genuine  word ;  but  I  muft  take  the  liberty  to 
difpute  Mr.  Pope's  explication  of  it,  vix.  no  knell  rung.  The 
aJjcdivc  formed  from  knelU  muft  have  been  unknelVdy  or  ««- 
iw//V.  There  is  no  rule  in  orthography  for  finking  the  k  in 
the  deflcftion  of  any  verb  or  compound  formed  from  knell,  and 
inching  into  a  vowel.  Whiit  itvSt.  does  uf/a/teal'd  then  bear? 
Skinner.,  in  his  Lexicon  of  old  and  obfolcte  Englifh  terms, 
tells  us,  that  aneaPd  is  un£lus\  from  the  Teutonic  prepoiition 
«»,  and  oy>,  i.e.  oil:  fo  t\\2it  una  near  d  muft  confequently  fig- 
Bity,  unanointedj  not  having  the  extreme  unilion.  The  poet's 
reading  and  explication  being  afcertained^  he  wtry  finely  makes 
\Qilbofi  complain  of  thefe  four  dreadful  hardihips ;  that  he 
had  been  difpatch'd  out  of  life  without  receiving  the  hofte^  or 
iacrament  ;  without  being  reconciled  to  heaven  and  ab/olv*d ; 
without  the  benefit  of  extreme  unElion ;  or  without  fo  much  as 
^cmftjfion  made  of  his  fins.  The  having  no  knell  rung,  I 
thirnc,  is  not  a  point  of  equal  confequence  to  any  of  thefe  ; 
c|pecially,  if  we  confider,  that  the  Momifh  church  admits  thjB 
Cuicac y  0 f  praying  for  the  dead,     Theobald. 

This  is  a  very  difiicult  line.  I  think  Theobald's  objedlion 
tothefenfe  of  unaneaVd,  for  notified  by  the  hell,  muft  be  owned 
to  be  very  ftrong.  I  have  not  yet  by  my  enquiry  fatisfied  myfclf. 
Hanmer's  expiica:io.i  of  wianeal  d  by  unprepared,  becaufe  to 
««W  metals,  is  to  prepare  them  in  manufacture,  is  too  general 
and  vague  ;  there  is  no  reft-mblance  between  any  funeral  cere- 
mony and  the  pratlicc  of  anv.ealiug  metals. 

Dijappointed  is  the  T-iine  *i-j  unappoinied,  and  mny  be  properly- 
explained  unprepared \  a  man  well  furnifhcd  with  things  necef- 
fary  for  any  entcrrrizc,  v/as  faid  to  bo  well  appmuted,   Johnson, 

Dr.  Jolmfon's  explanation  of  the  word  dijappointed  may  be 
countenanced  by  the  advice  which  Ifabella  gives  t.)  her  brother 
in  Mtajurefor  Mtafure, 

**  Therefore  your  beft  appointment  make  with  fpced.** 

The  hope  of  gaining  a  worthlefs  alliceration  is  all  that  can 
tenpt  an  editor  to  prefer  unappcintcd  or  unanointed  to  dijappointed. 

MlLTOK 
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7  Oh,  horrible !  oh,  horrible  !  moft  horrible ! 
If  thou  haft  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not  -, 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
^  A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  inceft. 
But,  howfoever  thou  purfu'ft  this  aft. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
Againft  thy  mother  aught  -,  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  fting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once  ! 
The  glow-worm  fliews  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  *gins  to  pale  his  unefFeftual  fire  9. 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu  !  remember  me.  [Exit. 

Ham.  Oh,  all  you  hoft  of  heaven  !  oh  earth !  what 
elfe  ? 
And  (hall  I  couple  hell  ?— Oh  fie !  Hold,  hold  my 
heart, 

'Milton  has  the  following  lines,  confifting  of  three  worda  each, 
in  which  it.  is  conflantly  preferved. 

IJnrefpited,,  unpitied^  unreprie*v*(i.     Par.  Loft.  B.  2. 

unmo*v*d^ 

Vnjbaken^  unfeduc*d^  unterrijied.     B.  5. 
Unhumbledj  unrepentant^  unrefcrfn*d.     Par.  Reg.  B.  5. 
In  the  Textus  Roffcnjts  we  meet  with  two  of  thefe  words— 
"  The  monks  offering  themfelves  to  perform  all  prieftly  fiinc- 
**  tions  of  houfcling  and  a'veyling,'*    A'veylir.g^  I  believe,  is  mif- 
printed  for  aneyling.     St  e  e v  e  n s . 

Sec  Mort  d*  Art  bury  p.  iii.  c.  175.  **  So  when  he  vrzs  hou/eled 
"  and  aneledf  and  had  all  that  a  Chrillian  man  ought  to  have," 
&c.     T.  T. 

'  Oby  horrible !  ch,  horrible !  moft  horrible  /]  It  was  ingc- 
nioufly  hinted  to  me  by  a  very  learned  lady,  that  this  iint 
feems  to  belong  to  Hamlet,  in  whofe  mouth  it  is  a  proper  and 
natural  exclamation  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  pracUcc  of 
the  ftage,  may  be  fuppofed  to  interrupt  fo  long  a  fpccch. 

JOHKSON. 

•  J  couch  for  luxury ]  i.  e.  fur  kixjdncfs.     So  in  /T.  Ltar. 

IV t  luxury  pell-mell  for,  &c. 
A^ain,  in  The  Revenger* s  Tragedy,  1607,  where  the  old  duke» 
who  is  remarkable  for  nis  incontinence,  is  repeatedly  called 
a  parchM  and  juicelefs  luxur,     iSTEEVENs. 

•  ''■^uneJeStualfreA  i.e.  Ihining without  heat.     Warb. 
TJn^'ffcilual fire,  I  believe,  rather  means,  fire  that  is  no  longer 

feen  when  the  light  of  morning  approaches.     Ste evens. 

And 
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And  you,  my  finews,  grow  not  inftant  old. 

But  bear  me  ftiffly  up  !  Remember  thee  ? 

Ay,  thou  poor  ghoft,  while  memory  holds  a  feat 

In  this  diftrafted  globe.     Remember  thee  ? 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

ril  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 

All  faws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  preflures  paft. 

That  youth  and  obfcrvation  copied  there ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  fhall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmix'd  with  bafer matter:  yes,  by  heaven., 

0  moft  pernicious  woman  ! 

Oh  villain,  villain,  fmiling  damned  villain ! 

My  tables — meet  it  is,  I  let  it  down, 

That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  leaft,  I  am  fure,  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark.  [H^riting. 

So,  uncle,  there  you  are :  '  now  to  my  word  \ 

It  is ;  Adieu,  adieu!  remember  me. 

1  have  fworn  it 

Enter  Horatio  and  Marcellus.  ^ 

Hot.  My  lord,  my  lord 

Afar.  Lord  Hamlet 

Hor.  Heaven  fecure  him  ! 

Hank  So  be  it. 

Mar.  lUo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  *  Come,  bird,  come. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

titn'.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

f 

' notAJ  to  my  tword ;]  Hamlet  alludes  to  the  ivauh- 

^ff^  given  every  day  in  military  fervicc,  which  at  this  time 
flc  wys  is,  JdieUi  Adieuy  renumber  me.  So  The  De-^ii's  Charur, 
» tr^dy,  1607. 

*  *  Now  to  my  ivatch-njuord. ' '  S  T  E  K  v  R  N  s . 

*  •—  Come^  hird^  come,]  This  is  the  call  which  falconers  ufe 
to  tKeir  hawk  in  the  air  when  they  would  have  him  come  down 
to  them.    Hanmer. 

This  expreffion  is  ufed  in  MarftotCs  Dutch  Courte/an,  and  by 
juny  others  among  the  old  dramatic  writers.     Steevsns. 

Ham. 
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Ham.  Oh,  wonderful! 

Hot.  Good,  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ;  you'll  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  fay  you  then ;   would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it  ? 
But  you'll  be  fecret 

Both.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There*s  ne'er  a  villain,  dwelling  in  all  Den- 
mark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  3  There  needs  no  ghoft,  my  lord,  come  fix)m 
the  grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why  right  •,  you  are  i'  the  right : 
And  fo  without  more  circumftance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  fhake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  bufinefs  and  defire  fhall  point  you  5— 
For  every  man  has  bufinefs  and  defire. 
Such  as  it  is  ; — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  Thefe  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 
lord. 

Ham.  I  am  forry  they  ofiend  you,  heartily  5 
'Faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  ^  by  St.  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.     Touching  this  vifion  here. 
It  is  an  honeft  ghoft,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 

'  There  needs  no^hofty  &c.]  This  piece  of  humour  is  repeated 
by  our  author  in  Timcn^  &c.     Ad.  5.  Sc.  2.     St e evens. 

4  — ly  St.  Pr trick, ]  How  the  poet  comes  to  make  Ham- 
let fwear  by  St.  Patrick,  I  know  not.  However,  at  this  time 
all  the  whole  northern  world  had  their  learning  from  Ireland  ; 
to  which  place  it  had  retireu,  and  there  Hourifhed  under  the 
aufpiccs  of  this  Saint.  But  it  was,  I  fuppofe,  only  faid  at 
jrandom  ;  for  he  makes  Hamlet  a  lludcnt  of  Wittenberg. 

Warbvrton. 

For 
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For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
0*er-mafter  it  as  you  may.     And  now,  good  friends. 
As  you  are  friends,  fcholars,  and  foldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  requeft. 

Hor.  What  is*t,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Horn.  Never  make  known  what  you  have  feen  to- 
night. 

Both.  My  lord,  we  \vill  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  fwear  it. 

Hor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  fword. 

Mar.  We  have  fworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  fword,  indeed. 

Gboft.  Swear.  [Gboft  beneath. 

Ham.  Ah  ha,  boy  !  fay'ft  thou  fo  ?  Art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on,  you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellaridge. 
Confcnt  to  fwear. 

Hor,  Propofe  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  fpeak  of  this  that  you  have  feen. 
^  Swear  by  my  fword, 

Gbojl.  Swear. 

Ham. 

'  S'wtar  by  my  Jhvord.]  Here  the  poet  has  preferved  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Danes,  with  whom  it  was  religion  to 
"'Wf  upon  their  fwords.  Sec  Bartbolinus,  De  caufis  contempt, 
^^t.apud  Dan*     Warburton. 

Iwaioncc  inclinable  to  this  opinion,  which  is  likewife  well 

defended  by  Mr.  Upton ;  but  Mr.  Garrick  produced  me  a  paf- 

%c>  I  think,  in  Brantomey  from  which  it  appeared,  that  it 

wai  common  to  fwear  upon  the  fword,  that  is,  upon  the  crofs 

.  wkich  the  old  fwords  always  had  upon  the  hilt.     Johnson. 

Shal^e/peare,  it  is  more  than  probable,  knew  nothing  of  the 
indent  Danes,,  or   their  manners.     Every  extrad  from  Mr. 
Parmer's  pamphlet  muft  prove  as  inilrudtive  to   the  reader  as 
tke  following. 
"  In  the  Pafus  Primus  of  Pierce  Ploivman^ 
"  David  m  his  daies  dubbed  knighres, 
**  And  did  them  /ivere  en  her  f^\:ord  to  ferve  truth  ever." 

Vol.  X.  N  "  And 
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Ham.  Hic^ubique?  then  we'll  Ihift  our  ground- 
Come  hither,  gentlemen,  and  lay  your  hands 
Again  upon  my  fword  :  fwear  by  my  fword 
Never  to  fpeak  of  this  which  you  have  heard. 

Gboji  beneathJ]  Swear  by  his  fword. 

Ham.  Well  faid,  old  mole !  can'ft  work  i'th'groun( 
fofaft? 
A  worthy  pioneer  !  Once  more  remove,  good  friends 

Hor.  O  day  and    night,    but  this  is  wonderou 
ftrange ! 

Ham,  ^  And  therefore  as  a  ftranger  give  it  welcome 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philofophy.     But  come 
Here,  as  before,  never  (fo  help  you  mercy  !) 
How  ftrange  or  odd  foe'er  I  bear  myfelf. 
As  I,  perchance,,  hereafter  fhall  think  meet 

"  And  in  Hieronynto,  the  common  butt  of  our  author,  am 
*•'  the  wits  of  the  time,  fays  Lorenzo  to  Pedringaho  :— 
"  Swear  on  this  cro/s,  that  what  thoa  fay'll  is  true, 
**  But  if  1  prove  thee  perjur'd  and  unjuft, 
**  This  very/iucn/,  whereon  thou  took'ft  thine  oath, 
*«  Shall  be  a  worker  of  thy  tragedy." 
To  the  authorities  produced  by  Mr.  Farmer,  the  followuij 
may  be  added  from  Holittjhe^,  p.  664.  •*  Warwick  kiffed  thecroi 
•*  of  K.  Edward's  fword,  as  it  were  a  vow  to  his  promiic." 

Again,  p.  1038.  it  is  faid,  **  that  Warwick  drew  oitt  hi 
'*  fword,  which  other  of  the  honourable  and  worfhipfal  tha 
*•  were  then  prefciit  likewife  did,  whom  he  commanded,  tha 
*^  each  one  ihould  kifs  other's  fword,  according  to  an  ancien 
•'  cuftom  amongll  men  of  war  in  time  of  great  danger ;  am 
**  herewith  they  made  a  folcmn  vow,"  &c.     So  la  Green'4  T 

**  By  the  cro/s  of  thefe  hiites." 
So  in  Decker's  comedy  of  OU  FortunatuSy  1600, 

*•  He  has  fworn  to  me  on  the  tro/s  of  his  pure  Toledo." 
So  in  the  Second  Part  of  The  Dtr.^nfall  of  Rcb.  E.  cf  Hum 
tin^toitf    1601, 

**    by  the  cro/s  of  my  ;^<>od  blade, 

**  An  excellent  mother  to  bring  up  a  maid.'* 

SrEEVEK«. 

^  j^ftJ  there f '.re  ai  a  franker  gj-jc  it  'welcome,']  i.  c.  rcceivi 
it  to  yourlLli ;  t;ike  it  under  your  own  roof;  as  much  as  to  (k) 
Keep  it licret.     Alluding  to  the  laws  of  hofpitality,     Warb. 

T 
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^0  put  an  antic  difpofition  on,  . 
That  you,  at  fuch  time  feeing  me,  never  (hall, 
(With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-fliake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  fome  doubtful  phrafe. 

As,  weR,  well>^ we  knoiv ; -or,  we  couldj  and  if 

we  would ; 

Or, ;/  we  lift  to  fpeak  j— — or,  there  be^  an  if  there 

might ', . 

Or  fuch  ambiguous  giving  out)  denote 

That  you  know  aught  of  me  :  ^  this  do  you  fwear. 

So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  moft  need  help  you ! 

Swear. 

Ghoftieneatb.']  Swear. 

Hm.  Reft,  reft,  perturbed  fpirit!— So,  gentle- 
men, 
With  all  my  love  do  1  commend  me  to  you  : 
And  what  fo  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  cxprefs  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  Ihall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together, 
Andftill  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  oh,  curfed  fpight ! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  fet  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt* 

^  "      -^this  doyoufiiitar^  &c.]  The  folio  rcais,  this  not  /# 

^     SlBBVENf. 
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A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

An  apartment  in  Pcknius^s  houfi. 
Enle?'  Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 

POLON  lUS. 

GIVE  him  this  money,  and  thefe  notes,  Reynaldo. 
Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. . 

Pol  You  fhall  do  marvellous  wifely,  goodReynaldo^ 
Before  you  vifit  him,  to  make  enquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

PoL  Marry,  well  faid  j  veiy  well  faid    Look  you. 
Sir, 
Enquire  me  firft  what  Danlkers  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how  •,  and  who ;  what  means ;  and  where  they 

keep ; 
What  company  •,  at  what  expence  ;  and  finding. 
By  this  encompaffment  and  drift  of  queftion. 
That  they  do  know  my  fon,  come  you  more  near; 
Then  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it. 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  fome  dillant  knowledge  of  hin^^ 
As  thus : — I  know  his  father,  and  his  friends. 
And  in  part,  him — Do  you  mark  this,  Rcynaldo  ^ 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  in  part,  him  j — but  you  may  fay,— not 
well : 
But  if'c  be  he,  I  mean,  he's  very  wild  ; 

Addi(5tcd  fo  and  fo  •, and  tliere  put  on  him 

What  forgt*ries  you  pleafe  :  marry,  none  fo  rank. 
As  may  tliflionour  him  ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  Sir,  fuch  v/anton,  wild,  and  ufual  llips. 
As  are  companions  not«d  and  moll  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  gaming,  mv  lord       ■     ■ 
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FoL  Ay,  or  ^  drinking,  fencing,  fwearing. 

Quarrelling,  drabbing : You  may  go  fo  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dilhonour  him. 
PoL  Taith,  no;  as  you  may  fcafon  it  in  the  charge. 
You  muft  not  put  9  an  utter  fcandal  on  him. 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency  -, 
That's  not  my  meaning :   but  breathe  his  faults  fo 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  feem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flafh  and  out-treak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
'  A  fayagenefs  in  unreclaimed  blood 
*0f  general  aflault. 

Key.  But,  my  good  lord • 

Vol.  Wherefore  fliould  you  do  this  ? 
Rg^t  Ay,  my  lord,  I  would  know  that. 
Prf.  Marry,  Sir,  here*s  my  drift ; 
And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant  ^ ; 
You,  laying  thefe  flight  fuUies  on  my  fon. 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  foird  i'  the  working, 
Marjc  you,  your  party  in  converfe,  him  you  would 

found, 
HaWng  ever  feei)  in  the  prpnoroinate  crimes. 
The  youth,  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  aiTur'd, 
He  dofes  with  you  in  this  confequence  j 
*  GoodSii^f  or  fo,  or  friend,  or  ^entlman. 

According 

.^  '•^drinktngf    [fencing^']  /'wtarLagi\   Ffttclngy  an  interpo- 
lation.   Wardurton. 

I  fappofc,   hy  fencing  is  meant  a  too  diligent  frcquentatioit 
^  tlie  fencing- fchool,  a  refort  of  violent  and  law  lei's   young 
r       tncn.    Johnson. 
f        •   '  *-tf«  utter^~A  In  former  editions,  another.     The  emen- 
U        d*tion  is  Theobald's.     Johnson. 

^  A favagenefs ]  Savagene/i ,  for nuiUne/s,  Warburton. 

I  *  Of  generai  ajault.]  i.  e.  fuch  as  youth  in  general  is  liable 

I         ^0.    Warburton. 

]  '  So  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads,  a  fetch  of  ivit,     Steev, 

I  *  Go^dfir^  or  so,  or  friend^  &c.]  We  Ihould  read, 

I  — '' — ^rsiRE,  i,  e.  father.     Warburton. 

y^         I  know  not  that/r#  was  ever  a  general  word  of  compliment, 

I  '     U  iiSan^  from  Jir  j   nor  do  I  conceive  why  any  alteration 

L  N  J  ihould 
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According  to  the  phrafe  or  the  addition 
Of  man  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol,  And  then,  Sir,  does  he  this ; 
He  does- — ^What  was  I  about  to  fay  ? 
I  was  about  to  fay  fometiiing. — where  did  I  leave  ?^-* 

Rey.  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence. 

PoL  At,  clofes  in  the  confequence — -Ay,  marry. 

He  clofes  with  you  thus  •, 1  know  the  gentleman^ 

I  faw  him  yefterday,  or  t'other  day. 

Or  then,  or  then;  with  fuch  and  fuch ;  and,  as  you  fay. 

There  v/as  he  gaming,  there  overtook  in  his  rouze ; 

There  falling  out  at  tennis  :  or,  perchance, 

I  faw  him  enter  fuch  a  houfe  of  fale, 

{Videiicety  a  brothel)  or  fo  forth. See  you  now; 

Your  bait  of  falfhood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 

And  thus  do  we  of  wifdom  and  of  reach. 

With  windlafil's,  and  with  afifays  of  bias, 

By  indircftions  find  dircftions  out ; 

So  by  my  former  left u re  and  advice 

Shall  you  my  fon.     You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  God  b'wi  you  :  fare  you  welL 

Rey.  Good  my  lord r- 

Pd.  Obfei-ve  his  inclination  ^  in  yourfclf, 

Rey.  I  flialJ,  my  lord. 

Pel.  And  let  him  ply  his  mufick. 

Rey.  Well,  my  lord.  [JEac//. 

Jhould  be  made.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  colloquial  language 
to  ufc,  or/o^  as  a  flight  iurlmation  of  more  of  the  fame,  or  a 
like  kind,  that  might  be  mentioned.  We  might  read,  but  we 
ueed  not, 

Gnfdjirj  forfobth,  or  friend^  or  gentleman, 

For/cctb,  a  term  of  which  I  do  not  well  know  the  original 
ineaning,  was  ufed  to  men  as  well  as  to  women.     Johnson. 

We  might  read  Good  fir,  or  J^r,  Sec.     T.  T. 

'   — 'in your/elf,']  Hanmer  reads,  e^en  yourfelf,  and  u 

followed  by  Dr.  Warburton  ;  but  perhaps  in  yourfelf  means, 
ifjtl^ro-wnper/onf  notbjrfpics,     Jounsqn, 
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Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell — How  now,  Ophelia  ?  what*s  the 
matter  ? 

Oph.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  fo  affrighted  ! 

PoL  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Opb,  My  lord,  as  I  was  fewing  in  my  clofet. 
Lord  Hamlet — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd. 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  ^  his  ftockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle. 
Pale  as  his  Ihirt,  his  knees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  fo  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loofed  out  of  hell. 
To  fpeak  of  horrors  -,  he  comes  before  mc. 

PoL  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 
But,  tmly,  I  do  fear  it. 

*  " bis  fiockings  fou I'd , 

Vngarter^d^  and  donvM-gyvcd  to  his  ancU,']  I  have  rcftored 

the  reading  of  the  elder  quartos-^-^bis  ftockings  loofc. ^Thc 

change,  I  fufpc^l,  was  firft  from  the  players,  who  faw  a  con- 
^nion  in  his  ilockings  being  loofty  and  yet  Jbackled  down 
at  ancle.  But  they,  in  their  ignorance,  blundered  away  our 
wthor's  word,  becaufe  they  didnot  underftand  it ; 

Vngarter^ dj  and  drnvn-eyTcd, 
'•  t'  turned  down.    So,  the  oldeft  copies ;  and,  fo  his  (lockings 
were  properly  loofe,  as  they  were  ungarter^d  and  ron^rd  do-wn 
to  the  ancle.     Theobald. 

Theobald  is  unfaithful  in  his  account  of  this  elder  quarto, 
\  hare  all  the  quartos  and  the  folios  before  me,  and  they  concur 
in  leading, 

"- bis  ftockings  foul'd. 

I  believe  gyred  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  falfc  print.  DeiAjn- 
iJ^fd  mczns  hanging  down  like  the  loofe  cindlure  which  con« 
fines  the  fetters  round  the  ancles.  Gyre  always  fignifies  a  circle 
formed  by  a  top,  or  any  other  body  when  put  into  motion. 

It  is  fo  ufed  by  Drayton  in  the  Black  Prince's  letter  to  Alice 
countcfs  of  Salifbury. 

"  In  little  circlets  firft  it  doth  arife, 

"  Then  fomewhat  larger  feeraeth  in  mine  eye^ ; 

**  And>in  this  gyring  compafs  as  it  goes, 

•*  So  more  and  more  my  love  in  greatnefs  grows." 

b'TEEVtNS. 

;  N  4  Pol- 
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Pel  Whatfaidhe? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrift,  and  held  mc  hard : 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  •, 
And,  with  hi5  other  hand,  thus  o*er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  fuch  perufal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  ftaid  he  fo ; 
At  lafi,  a  little  Ihaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down. 
He  rais'd  a  figh  fo  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  feem  to  fhatter  all  his  bulk. 
And  end  his  being.     That  done  he  lets  me  go. 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  fhoulder  tum'd. 
He  feem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  helps. 
And,  to  the  laft,  bended  their  light  on  m^. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  fcek  the  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecftafy  of  love, 
Whofe  violent  property  foredoes  itfelf. 
And  leads  the  will  to  defperate  undertakings^ 
As  oft  as  any  paflion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflift  our  natures.     I  am  forry^. — ^ 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord  -,  but,  as  you  did  command, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  deny'd 
His  accefs  to  me. 

Pol  That  hath  made  him  mad. 
I  am  forry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
7  I  had  not  quoted  him,     1  fear'd  he  did  but  trifle. 

And 

'  I  had  not  QUOTED  bim. — r-]  The  old  quarto  reads  coied. 
lt^  appears  Shakelpeare  wrote  noted,     ^oted  is  nonfenfc. 

Warburtoh. 
To  quote  is,  I  believe,  to  reckon,  to  take  an  account  of,  to 
take  the  quotient  or  refult  of  a  computation.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  tJie  reading  of  the  quarto  m  ly  be  the  true  one.    Tht 
folio  reads, 

*^  r-wiih  better ^^^</ and  judgment,"  &€. 

To  eott  is  to  overtake,  and  agrees  very  well  vi'iiYi /peed.     Sq 
in  Hen,  VI.  P.  iii. 

•<  Whofe  haughty  fpirit  winged  with  dcfirc 
••  Will  cote  my  crowp."  % 

So 
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And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but  befhrew  my  jealoufy ! 

It  fcems,  '  it  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  caft  beyond  ourfelves  in  our  opinions, 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  lort 

To  lack  difcretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king. 

9  This  muft  be  known  j    which,  being  kept  clofe, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter,  love. 
Come,  [Exeunt. 

S    C    E    N    E        II. 

The  palace. 

Enter  Kingy  '^een^  RoJincrantZj  Guildenjtemy  and 
attendants, 

Kmg.  Welcome,  dearRofmcrantz,  andGuildenftern ! 

So  in  this  play  : 

<«                 certain  players 
"  We  coted  them  on  the  way." 
The  fenfc  then  will  be 1  am  forry  that  with  better  judg- 
ment and  hade  I  had  come  up  *withy  oinrtaken^  or  reached  his 
meaning.    The  phrafe  is  quaint,  and  therefore  fufiiciently  cha- 
wteiihc  of  Polonius.     Steevens. 
*  — — it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
7o  caft  beyond  our/elves  in  our  opinions ^ 
As  it  if  common /or  the  younger  fort 

y*  lack  difcretion, ]  This  is  not  the  remark  of  a  weak 

man.    The  vice  of  age  is  too  much  fufpicion.     Men  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  wiles  of  life  cafi  commonly  beyond  themfel'ves^ 
let  their  cunning  go  further  than  reafon  can  attend  it.     This 
u  always  the  fault  of  a  little  mind>  made  artful  by  long  com- 
merce with  the  world.     Johnson. 
'  This  v$tifi  be  knofWH ;  whichf  being  kept  clofe^  might  mo*ve 
More  grief  to  bide,  than  hate  to  utter  /w/^.]  /.  e.  This  muft 
Ix  made  known  to  the  king,  for  (being  kept  fecrct)  the  hiding 
Hamlet's  love  might  occafion  more  mifchief  to  us  from  him 
and  the  queen,  than  the  uttering  or  revealing  of  it  will  occa- 
fion hate  and  rcfeutment  from  Hamlet,     '^he  poet*s  ill  and 
obfcurc  expreflion  feems  to  have  been  caufed  by  his  affectation 
pi conduaing  the  fcene  with  a  couplet.    Warburton. 
(Ianmer  reads, 

^f^riy /«  hide  hate,  ihzsk  f  utter  hve.    Johnson. 

Moreover 
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Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  fee  you. 
The  need,  we  have  to  ufe  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hafty  fending.     Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  fo  I  call  it. 
Since  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Refembles  that  it  was.     What  it  fhould  be 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  underftanding  of  himfelf, 
I  cannot  dream  of.     I  entreat  you  both. 
That,  being  of  fo  young  days  brought  up  with  him. 
And  fince,  fo  neighboured  to  his  youth  and  humour. 
That  you  vouchf^e  your  reft  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time  :  fo  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  plealiires  -,  and  to  gather. 
So  much  as  from  occafions  you  may  glean, 
[Whether  ought,  to  us  unknown,  afflifts  him  thus,] 
That,  opened,  lies  within  our  remedy, 

^leen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk*d  of 
you; 
And,  fure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  pleafc  you 

*  To  fhew  us  fo  much  gentry  and  good- will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 

•  For  the  fupply  and  profit  of  our  hope. 
Your  vifitation  fhall  receive  fuch  thanks. 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Rcf.  Both  your  majefties 
Might,  by  the  fovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  plcafures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty, 

GuiL  But  we  both  obey. 
And  here  give  up  ourfelves,  3  in  the  full  bent, 

*  Tojbe^us/e  much  gentry ]  Gentry^  (or  complaifoMCt, 

Warburton. 

*  For  iht  fupply^  &c.]  That  the  hope  which  your  arrival  has 
nifcd  may  be  completed  by  the  defired  effedi.    Johkson. 

5         ■■     in  the  full  bent»]  Bent^  for  eitdea*vdur^  appUcatitt* 

Warbukton* 

•   To 
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To  lay  our  fervice  freely  at  your  feet. 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rofencrantz,  and  gentle  Guilden- 
ftcrn. 

^een.  Thanks,  Guildenftern,  and  gentle  Rofen- 
crantz. 
And,  I  befeech  you,  inftai^ly  to  vifit 
My  too  much  changed  fon. — Go,  fomc  of  you. 
And  bring  thefe  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuiL  Heavens  make  our  prefence  and  our  practices 
Plea&nt  and  helpful  to  him  !     [£xetmt  Rof.  and  GuiL 

^een.  Ay,  Amen. 

Enter  Polonius. 

hi  The  auibaffadors  from  Norway,    my  good 
lord. 
Are  joyfully  xeturnM. 

J^ng.  Thou  ftill  haft  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

M  Have  I,   my  lord  ?    aflure  you,   my  good 
liege, 
1  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  foul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think  (or  elfe  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  4  trail  of  policy  lb  fure 
As  1  have  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  caufe  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

^ng.  Oh,  fpeak  of  that,  that  I  do  long  to  hear. 

fol  Give  firft  admittance  to  the  ambaffadors : 
My  news  fhall  be  5  the  fruit  of  that  great  feaft. 

^%  Thyfelf  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  [Exit  Poi 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  that  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  fource  of  all  your  fon's  diftemper. 

^een.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main  -, 
His  father's  deatli,  and  our  o'er-hafty  marriage. 

*  • — tie  trail  of  fc/icy''^]    The  trail  is  the  cour/e  of  an 
fiMtmal  purfued  by  the /cent,     Johnson. 
^  r^thi fruit'^^'j  The  de/ert  after  the  meat.    Johnson. 

Re-enter 
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Re-enter  PokniuSy  with  VoUimand  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  (hall  (ift  him.— —Welcome,  my 
good  friends  ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Moft  fair  return  of  greetings  and  defires. 
Upon  our  firft,  he  fent  out  to  fupprefs 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appeared 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainft  the  Polack, 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  againft  your  highnefs :  whereat  grieved— 
That  fo  his  ficknefs,  age,  and  impotence 
Was  falfely  borne  in  hand — fends  out  arrefts 
On  Fortinbras  ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys  j 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway,  and,  in  fine. 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  aflay  of  arms  againft  your  majefty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 
^  Gives  him  threefcore  thoufand  crowns  in  annual  fee-. 
And  his  commiflion  to  employ  thofe  foldiers. 
So  levied  as  before,  againft  the  Polack  : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  (hewn. 
That  it  might  pleafe  you  to  give  quiet  pafs 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  entcrprize  i 
On  fuch  regards  of  fafcty,  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  fet  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well ; 
And,  at  our  more  confider'd  time,  we*ll  read, 
Anfwer,  and  think  upon  this  bufinefs. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour. 
Go  to  your  reft ;  7  at  night  we'll  feaft  together. 
Moft  welcome  home  !  [Exeunt  VcU.  and  Cor. 

^  Give'  him  three  thoufand  cro^ivns  in  annual  fee  ;]  This 
reading  iirfl  obtained  in  the  edition  put  out  by  the  players. 
But  all  the  old  quartos  (from  1605,  downwards)  read,  as  I 
have  reformed  the  text.     Theobald. 

'  — *tfr  night  ^Me*ll  feaft ]   The  king's  intemperaQC^  is 

never  fuHered  to  be  forgotten .     Johnson. 

2  ToU 
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Pol.  This  bufmefs  is  well  ended. 
*  My  liege,  and  Madam,  ^  to  expoftulatc 
What  majcfty  fliould  be,  what  duty  is. 

Why 

'  Mj  lifgef  and  Madam^  to  txpofiuUte]  The  flrokes  of  hu- 
mour in  this  fpecch  arc  admirable.  Polonius's  charader  is  that 
of  a  weak,  pedant,  minifler  of  ilate.  His  declamation  is  a 
£ne  fatire  on  the  impertinent  oratory  then  in  vogue,  which 
placed  reafon  in  the  formality  of  method,  and  wit  in  the  gingle 
ud  play  of  words.  With  what  art  is  he  made  to  pride  him- 
fclf  in  his  <wit  : 

That  be  is  mad,  'tis  true  :  'tis  true^  'tis  pity  ; 

And  fity  'tis^  'tis  true  :  A  fooliih  figure. 

But  farewell  it 

And  how  exquifitely  does   the  poet  ridicule  the  reafoning  in 
frfntny  where  he  makes  Polonius  remark  on  Hamlet's  madnefs  ; 

Though  this  he  madnefs,  yet  there's  method  in't : 
As  if  method,  which  the  wits  of  that  age  thought  the  mod 
effcniial  quality  of  a  good  difcourfe,  would  make  amends  for 
t&e  madnefs.  It  was  madnefs  indeed,  yet  Polonius  could  com- 
mit hirofelf  with  this  reflexion,  that  at  leafl  it  was  method. 
It  is  certain  Shakefpeare  excels  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
prefcrvation  of  his  characters ;  To  this  life  and  variety  of  cha^ 
roQer  (fays  our  great  poet  in  his  admirable  preface  to  Shake- 
fpeare) >iue  muft  add  the  ^wonderful  prefer'vation.  We  have  faid 
wbat  is  the  character  of  Polonius ;  and  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  drawn  with  wonderful  life  and  fpirit,  yet  the  unity 
of  it  has  been  thought  by  fomc  to  be  grofly  violated  in  the 
excellent  precepts  and  inftruStions  which  Shakefpeare  makes  his 
ftatcfinen  give  to  his  fon  and  fervant  in  the  middle  of  the  frfl^ 
Md  beginning  of  the  fecond  aa.  But  I  will  venture  to  fay, 
^<fe  critics  have  not  entered  into  the  poet's  art  and  addrefs  in 
this  particular.  He  had  a  mind  to  ornament  his  fcencs  with  thofe 
^nc  leflbns  of  focial  life ;  but  his  Polonius  was  too  weak  to  be 
^hc  author  of  them,  though  he  was  pedant  enough  to  have  met 
•^th  them  in  his  reading,  and  fop  enough  to  get  them  by 
''cart,  and  retail  them  for  his  own.  And  this  the  poet  haa 
^wlyfccwn  us  was  the  cafe,  where,  in  the  middle  of  Polo- 
**«*s  inftru6tions  to  his  fervant,  he  makes  him,  though  without 
^«ving  received  any  interruption,  forget  his  leiTon,  and  fay. 

And  theny  Sir,  does  he  this  ; 

He  does         H^hat  *was  I  ahout  to  fay  ? 

I  *was  ahout  to  fay  fomething  >        where  did  I  leave  f 
The  fervant  replies, 

At^  clofes  in  the  confequcncc.  This  fets  Polon'us  ri^ht, 
ttd  he  goes  on. 
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Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  wafte  night,  day,  and  time* 
Therefore — fince  brevity's  the  foul  of  wit. 
And  tedioufnefs  the  limbs  and  outward  flouriflies— 
I  will  be  brief :  your  noble  fon  is  mad ; 
Mad  call  I  it  •,  for,  to  define  true  madnefs, 

jltf  clofes  in  the  confequcnce. 

Ay  marry^ 

He  clofes  thus ; 1  know  the  gentleman,  l^c. 

which  (hews  they  were  words  got  by  heart  which  he  was  rc« 
peating.  Otherwife  clofes  in  the  confequenccy  which  conveys  no 
particular  idea  of  the  fubjed  he  was  upon,  could  never  have 
made  him  recolleft  where  he  broke  off.  This  is  an  extraor- 
dinary inftance  of  the  poet's  art,  and  attention  to  the  prefer^ 
vation  of  charadler.     W a  r  b  u  r  ton  . 

This  account  of  the  charader  of  Polonius,  though  it  fuf- 
ficiently  reconciles  the  feeming  inconfiftency  of  fo  much  wifdom 
with  fo  much  folly,  does  not  perhaps  correfpond  exadUv  to  the 
ideas  of  our  author.  The  commentator  makes  the  cnarader 
of  Polonius,  a  character  only  of  manners,  difcriminated  by 
properties  fuperficial,  accidental,  and  acquired.  The  poet 
intended  a  nobler  delineation  of  a  mixed  charaflcr  of  manners 
and  of  nature.  Polonius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercifed  in 
bufinefs,  ftored  with  obfervation,  confident  of  his  knowledgci 
proud  of  his  eloquence,  and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode 
of  oratory  is  truly  reprefented  as  defigned  to  ridicule  the  prac* 
tice  of  thofe  times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no  introdudion, 
and  of  method  that  embarraiTed  rather  than  explained.  This 
part  of  his  character  is  accidental,  the  refl  is  natural.  Such 
a  man  is  pofitive  and  confident,  becaufe  he  knows  that  hit 
mind  was  once  ilrong,  and  knows  not  that  it  is  become  weak« 
Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  the  par- 
ticular application.  He  is  knowing  in  retrofpedt,  and  ignorant 
in  foreilght.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and  can 
draw  from  his  repofitories  of  knowledge,  he  utters  weighty 
fcntences,  and  gives  ufeful  counfel ;  but  as  the  mind  in  its 
enfeebled  (late  cannot  be  kept  long  bu fy  and  intent,  the  old 
man  is  fubjedl  to  fudden  derelidion  of  his  faculties,  he  loies 
the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles  himfelf  in  his  own  thoughts, 
till  he  recovers  the  leading  principle,  and  falls  again  into  his 
former  train.  This  idea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wifdom, 
will  folve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  charader  of  Polonius. 

JOHKSOK« 

•  to  expoftulatc]  To  exfoftulatey  for  to  inquire  or  eli/» 

€ufs.     Wajlburton. 

What 
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What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  elfc  but  mad  : 

But  let  that  go. 

Slueen.  More  matter,  with  Icls  art, 
PoL  Madam,  I  fwear,  I  ufe  no  art  at  all,      .  ■ 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true  :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  -, 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  :  a  foolifh  figure. 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  ufe  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains 
That  we  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  effeft  -, 
Or,  rather  fay,  the  caufe  of  this  defed: ; 
For  this  efFeft,  defeftive,  comes  by  caufe : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.— Perpend.— 
I  have  a  daughter ;  liave,  whilft  fhe  is  mine  j 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark. 

Hath  given  me  this. Now  gather,  and  furmife. 

'  fo  the  celejiialj  and  my  foul* s  idol^  the  moft  beautified 
Ophelia  That's  an  ill  phrafe>  a  vile  phrafe  : 

'  To  the  celefiral,  andmyfouVs  idoU  the  moft  beautified  Ofjje- 
^*-^]  I  have  ventured  at  an  emendation  here,  a^ainft  the  au- 
tliorityof  all  the  copies  ;  but,  I  hope,  upon  examination  it  will 
«ppcar  probable  and  reafonable.  The  word  beautified  may 
«rry  two  dillindl  ideas,  either  as  applied  to  a  woman  made  up 
of  artificial  beauties,  or  to  one  rich  in  native  charms.  As 
Slukcfpcarc  has  therefore  chofe  to  ufe  it  in  the  latter  accep- 
tttion,  to  exprefs  natural  comelinefs  ;  I  cannot  imagine,  that 
here,  he  would  make  Polonius  except  to  the  phrafe,  and  call  it 
a  v/4  mt.  But  a  (Ironger  objection  ftill,  in  my  mind,  lies 
again^  it.  As  celeftial  ^ndi  foul's  idol  are  the  introdudory  cha- 
"deriftics  of  Ophelia,  what  a  dreadful  anticlimax  is  it  to  de- 
iccad  to  foch  an  epithet  as  beautified?  On  the  other  hand^ 
^ifitd^  as  I  have  conjcdured,  raifes  the  ima^e :  but  Polonius 
^ght  very  well,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  call  it  a  'vile  phrafe, 
'.  i.  (avouring  of  profanation  ;  fince  the  epithet  is  peculiarly 
ttadc  an  adjunft  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  honour,  and  therefore 
^ght  not  to  be  employed  in  the  praife  of  a  mere  mortal. 

Theobald. 

Both  Sir  Thomas  HanmerandDr.  Warburton  have  followed 
Theobald,  but  I  am  in  doubt  whether  beautified^  though,  as 
Polonius  calls  it,  a  vile  pbrafe^  be  not  the  proper  word.  Beau- 
tifed{ttms  to  be  a  'i/iHt  fhrafe,  for  the  ambiguity  of  its  mcan- 

%•     JOHNSOK. 
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beautified  is  a  vile  phrafe ;  but  you  fhall  hear— — ^Z^/^ 
to  her  excellent  white  bofom^  thefe^  &cc. 

^een.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 

Pol.  Good  Madam,  ftay  a  while  -,  I  will  be  faithful.— 

Doubt  thou^  the  Jiars  are  fire^  [Reading. 

Doubt ^  that  the  fun  doth  move^ 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar^ 
But  never  doubt ^  I  love, 

Ohy  dear  Ophelia^  I  am  ill  at  the/e  numbers  \  I  have  mi 
art  to  reckon^  my  groans  :  but  that  I  love  thee  beft^  ob 
mojl  beft^  believe  it.     Adieu. 

Thine  evermore^  moft  dear  lady,  whilfi 

this  machine  is  to  himj  Hamkt. 

This,  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  Ihewn  me. 
And,  *  more  above,  hath  his  folicitings. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  fhe  received  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  fo.     But  what  might  you 
think 
When  I  had  feen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  muft  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majelly  your  queen  here,  think 
3  If  I  had  play'd  the  delk  or  table-book  j 

Or 

*  — w^rf  tf^ct?^,— ]  is,  morco^viTi  hefides.    Johnson. 
^  If  I  had  play ii  the  dtjk  cr  tahle-bcok  ; 

Or  giv^ft  my  heart  a  ivorkiMgj  mute  and  dumb  ; 
Or  looked  upcn  this  Icie  ivith  idle  f^ht  ; 

What  might  you  think  > ]  /.  e.  If  either  I  had  conveyed 

intelligence  between  them,  and  been  the  confident  of  their 
amours  \pltiy"d  the  defi  «r  tahle-bcok}  or  had  connived  at  it,: 
•nl/  obicrved  them  in  fecret,  v^ithout  acquainting  my  daughter 

witk 
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♦  Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mute  and  dumb. 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  fight  ? 

What  might  you  think  ?  No,  I  went  round  to  work. 
And  my  young  miftrefs  thus  I  did  befpeak ; 
5  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  fphere. 

This  muft  not  be :  and  then,  I  precepts  gave  her. 
That  flie  fhould  lock  htrfcif  from  his  rcfort. 
Admit  no  meffcngers,  receive  no  tokens. 

•  Which  done,  flie  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he,  repulfcd  (7  a  iTiort  talc  to  make) 

Fell  into  a  ladnefs  ;  then  into  a  faft ; 

Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weaknefs ; 

Thence  to  a  lightnefs  ;  and,  by  this  declenfign. 

Into  the  madnefs  wherein  now  he  raves. 

And  all  we  wail  for. 

with  my  difcovery  [gi'vcn  my  heart  a  mute  and  dumb  *n)orhing\  ;  Of 
l»^ly,  had  been  negligent  in  obfcrving  the  intrigue,  and  over- 
looked it  \lQoked  upon  this  lo've  --with  idle  fight\  ;  what  would 
yonhavc  thought  of  me  ?     War  burton. 

*  Or  given  my  heart  a  ^vorking, ]    The  folio  reads  a 

'wuking,    St E EVENS. 

/  Urd  Hamlit  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  fphere,']  All  princes  were 
*^c  IK/  of  her  fphere.     I  give  i:  thus : 

Itrd Hamlet  is  a  prince  : out  of  thy  fphsrc,     Steevbns. 

^icb  done,   she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice; 

^d  be,  repulfcd ]  The  fruiis  of  advice  are  the  eFefls 

of  advice.  But  how  could  (he  be  [aid  to  take  them  ?  -Th* 
'^ng  is  corrupt.     Shakcfpcare  wrote, 

IVbich  done,   see  too  tijt fruits  of  my  advice; 

For,  he  rcpulfed W a  r  l  u r to n . 

She  took  the  fruits  of  advice  when  (he  obeyed  advice,  th« 
a^Wce  was  then  made  fruitful,     Johnson. 
^-^ajbort  tale  to  make. 

Fell  iuto  afadnefs;  then  into  afafl,  5:c.]  The  ridicule  of 
to  charafter  is  here  admirably  fulhiined.  He  would  not  only 
bethought  to  have  difcovorcd  this  inuigue  by  his  own  fagacity, 
ktttto  have  remarked  all  the  iLigcs  of  Hamlet's  dilordcr,  from 
^  fadncfs  to  his  raving,  as  n'^uhirly  as  his  phyfician  could 
have  done;  when  all  t!vj  -.vhilj  tkc  madnefs  waiJ  •)nly  feigned. 
The  humour  of  this  ib  CAijuiiitc  from  a  man  who  tells  us, 
with  a  confidence  peculiar  toiriall  politicians,  that  he  could  und 
Where  truth  fjas  /  ;7,  fhci^f.  it  ivcrc  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre.     Vv"  .v  k  b  l  R  t  o  n  . 

Vol.  X.  O  King. 
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King.  Do  you  think,  'tis  this  ? 

^een.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  fuch  a  time  (Pd  fain  knc 
that) 
That  I  have  pofitively  faid,  'tis  fo. 
When  it  prov'd  otherwife  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwife. 
^Pointing  to  his  head  andjhouk 
If  circumftances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
^ithin  the  center. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

Pol.  You  know,  fometimes  he  walks  four  ho\ 
together  ^, 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

S>ueen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  fuch  a  rime  PU  loofe  my  daughter  to  hij 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ; 
Mark  the  encounter  :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reafon  fallen  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  afliftant  for  a  ftate. 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

Kif^.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet  reading, 

S^ueen.  But,  look,  where,  fadly  the  poor  wrci 

comes  reading. 
Pol.  Away,  I  do  beleech  you,  both  away : 
rU  board  him  prcfcntly.         [^Exeunt  King  and  ^ 

Oh,  give  me  leave. How   does  my  good  1( 

Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  Well,  God-a'-mercy. 
Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Excellent  well  •,  you  are  a  fifhmongcr. 

•  /our  hours  together,]  Perhaps  it  would  be  betters 

WC  to  read  indefinitely, 

for  hours  together.     T.  T. 
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Pol  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  fo  honeft  a  man. 

Pol.  Honeft,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir  •,  to  be  honeft,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  pick'd  out  of  ten  thoufand. 

ToL  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  9  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog. 

Being  a  god,  kiffing  carrion Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

Pol 

^  For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dcg% 
Being  a  GOOD  kij/tng  carrion 

Have  you  a  daughter?^  The  editors  feeing  Hamlet  coun- 
terfeit madnefs,   thought  they  might  fafely  put  any  nonfenfe 
tnco  his  mouth.     But  this  (Irange  pafTage,  when  fet  right,  will 
be  fccn  to  contain  as  great  and  fublime  a  refledlion  as  any  the 
poet  puts  into  his  hero's  mouth  throughout  the  whole  play. 
We  (hall  firfl  give  the  true  reading,  which  is  this. 
For  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog ^ 
Being  a  god,  kij/ing  carrion 
Ai  to  the  fenfe  we  may  oblcrve,  that  the  illative  particle  [fori 
fljcws  the  fpcaker  to  be  reafoning  from  fomcthing  he  had  faid 
Wore:  what  that  was  we  learn  in  thcfe  words,  to  be  honeft^  at 
this  fiuorld  goes,  is  to  be  one  picked  out  of  ten  thoufand.     Having 
feid  this,  the  chain  of  ideas  led  him  to  reflcdl  upon  the  argu- 
nicnt  which  libertines  bring  again ll  Providence  from  the  cir- 
cumftancc  of  abounding  e'uiL     In  the  next  fpecch  therefore  he 
Widcavouts  to  anfwer  that  objeftion,  and  vindicate  Providence, 
even  on  a  fuppofition  of  the  fadl,  that  almoll  all  men  were 
wicked.    His  argument  in  the  two  lines  in  queftion  is  to  this 
parpofc,  But  luhy  need  lue  twcnder  at  this  abounding  of  evil  f 
^^  if  the  fun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  lAjhich  though  a  god^ 
J"  fbtiding  its  heat  and  influence  upon  carrion         Here  he  KOps 
ftort,  left  talking  too  confequentially  the  hearer  (hould  fufpe£t 
^is  madnefs  to  be  feigned  ;    and  fo  turns  him  off  from  the 
^ol^cft,   by  enquiring  of  his  daughter.     But  the  inference 
^hich  he  intended  to  make,  was  a  very  noble  one,  and  to  this 
Purpofe.     If  this  (fiys  he)  be  the  cafe,  that  the  effedl  follows 
'^c  thing  operated  upon  [carrion]  and  not  the  thing  operating 
[a  !»</;]  why  need  wc  wonder,  that  the  fuprcme  cauie  of  all 
^ings  diHufing  its  blclTings  on  mankind,  who  is,  as  it  were, 
a  dead  carrion,  dead  in  original  fin,  man,  inftead  of  a  proper 
fctnm  of  duty,  fhould  breed  only  corruption  and  vices  ?  This 
w  the  argument  at  length  ;  and  is  as  noble  a  one  in  behalf  of 
Providence  as  could  come  from  the  fchools  of  divinity.     But 
this  wonderful  man  had  an  art  not  only  of  acquainting  the 

O  2  audience 
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Pol  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  fun :  conceptioi 
blefling,  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  cone 
Friend,  look  to't. 

Pol  How  fay  you  by  that  ?   \Afide.'\  Still  ha 
on  my  daughter : 
Yet  he  knew  me  not  at  firft ;  he  faid,  I  was  a 

monger. 

He  is  far  gone,  far  gone  :  and,  truly,  in  my  yo 
I  fuffered  much  extremity  for  love  -, 
Very  near  this.         PU  fpeak  to  him  again, 
■What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words! 

Pol  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  m,y  lor 

Ham.  '  Slanders,  Sir :  for  the  fatirical  (lave 
here,  that  old  men  have  grey  beards  -,  that  their 
are  wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber, 

I 

audience  with  what  his  a£lorsy^,  but  with  what  they  think. 
fentiment  too  is  altogether  in  charadlcr,  for  Hamlet  i 
pctually  moralizing^  and  his  circumflanccs  make  this  refl 
very  natural.  The  fame  thought^  fomething  diveriifiedy 
a  different  occaiion,  he  ufts  again  in  Meafurefor  Mea/ure^ 
will  fer\'e  to  confirm  thefc  obfervations : 

The  tempter  or  the  tempt ed,  ivho  fins  mofi  f 
Not  Jhe ;  nor  doth  Jhe  tempt ;  hut  it  is  I 
^hat  lying  hy  the  'violet  in  the  fun 
Do  as  the  carrion  dees,  not  as  theflo'wer^ 

Corrupt  hy  njirtuous  Jeafon,- 

And  the  fame  kind  of  exprcjjion  in  Cymbeline, 
Commcn-kiffing  Titan .     Warburton. 
This  is  a  noble  emendation,  which  almoll  fcts  the  crit 
a  level  with  the  author.     Johnson. 

'    Slanders y  Sir  :  for  the  fatiricclflai'e  fays  here^  that  ol 
&c.]  By  tht  fatirical fia<ve\n:  means  Juvenal  in  his  tenth  i 
Da  fpatium  'vita,  mulios  da  Jupiter  annos  : 
Hoc  recJz  vultu^  fchn:  hoc  U  pallidus  opt  as. 
S*if  quam  ccntiauij  \S  qua. it  is  longa  fene^iis 
Pltna  rf'.c.lis !  deKiini m,  k  tctruiii  ante  omnia  vu 
Diilimikmquc  fui»  He. 

Nc 
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plum-tree  gum  ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack 
of  wit ;  together  with  moll  weak  hams.  All  which. 
Sir,  though  I  mod  powerfully  and  potently  believe, 
yet  I  hold  it  not  honefty  to  have  it  thus  fct  down  j 
for  yourfelf.  Sir,  ftiall  be  as  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a 
crab,  you  could  go  backward. 

PoL  Though  this  be  madnefs,  yet  there's  method 
in't.  [JJide. 

Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ?  ■ 

PoL  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air: 
How  pregnant  fometimes  his  replies  are  ! 
A  happinefs  that  often  madnefs  hits  on. 
Which  fanity  and  reafon  could  not  be 
So  profperoufly  delivered  of.     I'll  leave  him. 
And  fuddenly  contrive  the  means  of  meeting 

Between  him  and  my  daughter. 

My  honourable  lord,  I  will  moft  humbly 
Take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot.  Sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal,  except  my  life, 
except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  ThcdTe  tedious  old  fools ! 

Enter  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Pol  You  go  to  feek  lord  Hamlet  j  there  lie  is. 

[ExiL 

Rof.  God  fave  you.  Sir. 

^uil  Mine  honoured  lord ! 

Rof,  My  mod:  dear  lord  ! 

tiam.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  doft  thou, 
•  Guildenftern  ? 

^\  Rofencrantz !  Good  lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 

Jlothing  could  be  finer  imagined  for  Hamlet,  in  bis  circum- 
^CC8,  than  the  bringing  him  in  reading  a  defcription  of  the 
**)*jof  long  life.     Warburton. 

There  was  no  tranflation  of  Juvenal  extant  fo  early ;  thole 
^0  have  fcen  Mr.  Farmer's  pamphlet  will  hardly  believe  that 
•wktfpcarc  was  able  to  bavc  read  the  original.    Steevbns. 

O  3  Rof. 
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Rof.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth, 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  over-happy  : 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  foals  of  her  fhoe  ? 

Rof.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waift,  or  in  t 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

Guil.  Taith,  in  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  fecret  parts  of  fortune  ?  Oh,  hk 
true ;  (he  is  a  ftrumpet.     What  news  ? 

Rcf.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  groi 
honeft. 

Ham.  Then  is  doomfday  near :  but  your  news 
not  true.  Let  me  queftion  more  in  particular :  wl 
have  you,  my  good  friends,  deferved  at  the  hands 
fortune,  that  (he  fends  you  to  prifon  hither  ? 

Guil.  Prifon,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prifon. 

Rof.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one;  in  which  there  are  ma 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons  ;  Denmark  being  o 
o'  the  worft. 

Rof.  We  think  not  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why  then,  'tis  none  to  you ;  for  there 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it : 
To  me,  it  is  a  prifon. 

Rof.  Why,  then  yovir  ambition  makes  it  one :  * 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  Oh  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-fhc 
find  count  myfelf  a  king  of  infinite  fpace,  wcrp 
not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  :  i 
the  very  fubftance  of  die  arnbitipus  is  merely  »  t 
Jhadow  of  a  dreaiPf 

*  *-^^the  Jkadom)  of  a  dream.'\  Shakefpeare  has  accidenta 
inverted  an  cxpreflion  of  Pindar,  that  the  ftatc  of  humanit} 
f^A'  oKtfp^  fhe  drtam  of  zjbado^.    Johnson. 
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Ham.  A  dream  itfelf  is  but  a  fhadow. 
Rof,  Truly,  and  I  hold   ambition  of  ^o  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  (hadow*s  (h  adow. 

Ham.  3  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies  •,  and  our 
monarchs  and  out-ftretch*d  heroes,  the  beggars'  (ha- 
dows.  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  I 
cannot  reafon. 

Both.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  fuch  matter.  I  will  not  fort  you  with 
the  reft  of  my  fervants  ;  for,  to  fpeak  to  you  like  an 
honcft  man,  I  am  moft  dreadfully  attended.  But  in 
the  beaten  way  of  friendfhip,  what  make  you  at 
Elfmour  ? 

Rof.  To  vifit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occafion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks ; 
but  I  thank  you :  and  fure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
arc  too  dear  at  a  half-penny.  Were  you  not  fent  for  f 
h  it  your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a  free  vifitation  ? 
Come,  deal  juftly  with  me  :  come,  come  ;  nay, 
fpcak. 

Guil.  What  ihould  we  fay,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpofe.  You  were 
fcnt  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confeflion  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modefties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour.  I  know  the  good  king  and  queen  have 
fent  for  you. 

Rof.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  muft  teach  me.  But  let  me  con* 
jure  you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowfhip,  by  the  con- 
fonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever- 
preferved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  pro- 
pofer  could  charge  you  withal ;  be  even  and  direft 
with  me,  whether  you  were  fent  for,  or  no  ? 

Rof.  What  fay  you  ?  [To  Guildcn. 

*  Then  are  our  heggars^  bodies ; — ]  Shakefpeare  fecms  here  to 
Mgn  a  ridicule  of  thefe  declamations  againfl  wealth  and 
jreatnefs,  that  feem  to  make  happinefs  conuil  in  poverty. 

Johnson. 

O  4  Ham. 
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Ham.  ^  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  :  if  you 
love  me,  hold-  not  off. 

Guil.  My  lord,  we  were  fent  for. 

Ha?n.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  fo  fliall  my  anticipatio 
prevent  your  difcovery,  and  your  fecrecy  to  the  kinqr 
and  queen  moult  no  feather.  5  I  have  of  late  (but 
wherefore  I  know  not)  loft  all  my  mirth,  forgone  alt 
cuftom  of  exercifes :  and,  indeed,  it  goes  fo  heavily 
with  my  difpofition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
feems  to  me  a  fteril  promontory  •,  this  mod  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'er-hanging 
firmament,  this  majcftical  roof  fretted  with  goldea 
fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  mc,  than  a 
foul  and  peftilcnt  congregation  of  vapours.  What 
a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reafon  ! 
how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form  and  moving  how 
cxprefs  and  admirable !  in  aftion  how  like  an  angel ! 
in  apprehenfion  how  like  a  gcxl !  the  beauty  of  the 
world  !  the  paragon  of  animals !  And  yet  to  me,  what 
is  this  quintcifcnce  of  duft  f  Man  delights  not  me— 
nor  woman  neither;  though  by  your  fmiling  you 
feem  to  fay  fo. 

Rof.  My  lord,  there  was  no  fuch  ftuffin  my  thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh  when  I  faid  man  de- 
lights not  me  ? 

Rof.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten  entertainment  the  players  fhall  re- 
ceive from  you  •,  we  coted  them  on  the  way  ^,  and 
hither  are  they  coming  to  offer  you  fervice. 

Ham. 

^  Nay,  then  J  have  amye  nfynu  : ]  An  eye  of  you  means,  I 

h^vc  a  glimpfc  of  your  mcairinr:.     St e evens. 

'  I  hai'e  cf  latt\  &c.]  This  is  an  admirable  defcription  of 
a  rooted  melancholy  fprung  from  thicknefs  of  blood ;  and  art- 
fully imagined  to  hide  the  true  caufe  of  his  difordcr  from  the 
penetration  of  thefe  two  friends,  who  were  fct  over  him  as 
Ipies.     Warburton. 

*  We  coted  them  on  the  lutty, — ]  To  ccte  (as  has  been  already 
obfcrvcd)  is  to  overtake.  I  meet  with  tJiis  word  in  The  Returm 
from  Paruajfus^  a  ccmcdy,  i6o6# 

•*  r~~  marqr 
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Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king  fhall  be  welcome  ; 
his  majefty  fliall  have  tribute  of  me :  the  adventurous 
knight  (hall  ufe  his  foil  and  target :  the  lover  (hall 
not  figh  gratis  :  the  humorous  man  ^  ftiall  end  his 
part  in  peace :  the  clown  ftiall  make  thofe  laugh 
whofe  lungs  are  tickled  o*  the  fere  :  and  ^  the  lady 
fhall  fay  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verfe  Ihall  halt 
for't. — What  players  are  they  ? 

Rof.  Even  thofe  you  were  wont  to  take  delight  in, 
the  tragedians  of  this  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their  refidence, 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 

Rof  9l  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  fame  eftimation  they  did 
Fhen  I  was  in  the  city  ?  are  they  fo  foUow'd  ? 

Rof.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

"  -^— marry  we  prcfently  cofed  and  outHript  them." 

I  have  obferved  the  fame  word  to  be  ufcd  in  (cveral  more  of 
the  old  plays.  So  in  the  Second  Part  of  Marfion*j  Antonio  and 
Milliday  1602. 

**  quick  obfervation  fend 

"  To  cote  the  plot." St e evens. 

^  fsallend his  part  in  peace: — ]  After  thcfe  words  the  folio 
adds,  the  chra;n  Jhall  make  thofe  laugh  ^-whofe  lungs  are  tickled  fl'  tb^ 
ftre.    War  BURTON. 

This  paflage  1  have  omitted,  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  fuppoic, 
as  the  other  editors :  I  do  not  underftand  it.     Johnson. 

The  clown  jhall  make  thofe  laugh  ivho/'e  lungs  are  tickled  a^  th* 
f^h  i.e.  thofe  who  are  althmatical,  and  to  whom  laughter  is 
moftuncafy.  i^his  is  tbe  cafe  (as  I  am  told)  with  thofe  whofe 
hngs  are  tickled  by  the  fere  ox  fcrum  ;  but  about  this  paffagc 
I  am  neither  very  confident,  nor  very  folicitous.     St  ee  if  ens. 

•  the  ladyfiall,  &c.]  The  lady  Jhall  ha've  no  ohjlruaion^  unlefs 
A**  ^^f  lamenefs  of  the  'verfe.     Jo h nson. 

°  I  thinks  th'eir  inhibition — ]  I  fancy  this  is  tranfpofed :  Hamlet 
squires  not  about  an  inhibition^  but  an  innonjation  ;  the  anfwer 
therefore  probably  was,  / />^/«^,  /it«>  innovation,  that  is ^  their 
new  practice  of  ftrolling,  comts  by  tbe  miansoftbc  late  inhibition. 

Johnson. 

•'  Ham. 
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*  "  Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  do  they  grow  rufly  ? 

**  Rof.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
•*  pace  :  but  there  is,  Sir,  an  Aiery  of  children, 
^  •  little  Eyafes,  that  *  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queftion, 
**  and  are  moft  tyrannically  clapp'd  for't :  thefe  arc 
**  now  the  falhion  ;  and  lb  Ixrattle  the  common 
♦*  ftages  (fo  they  call  them)  that  many  wearing  rapiers 
«*  are  afraid  of  goofe-quills,  and  dare  fcarce  come 
*«  thither. 

*'  Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains 
'*  'em  ?  how  are  they  3  efcoted  ?  •*  Will  they  purfuc 
"  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  fmg  ?  Will  they 
♦'  not  fay  afterwards  ?  If  they  Ihould  grow  themfelves 
^'  to  common  players  (as  it  is  moft  like,   if  their 

*  The  lines  marked  with  commas  are  in  the  folio  of  16231 
but  not  in  the  quarto  of  1637,  nor,  I  fuppoie,  in  any  of  the 
quartos.    Johnson. 

*  — Utile  Yafes,  t/j?at  cry  out  on  the  top  of  queftion, ]  The 

poet  here  fteps  out  of  his  fubjeft  to  give  a  lafh  at  home,  and 
fnecr  at  the  prevailing  faihion  of  following  plays  performed  by 
the  children  of  the  chapel,  and  abandoning  the  eftablifhed 
theatres.  But  why  are  they  called  little  Yafes  ?  As  he  firft  calli 
'cm  an  Aiery  of  children  (now,  an  Jiery  or  Eyery  is  a  hawk'j 
or  eagle's  neft) ;  there  is  not  the  leaft  qucftion  but  we  ourht 

to  reftore little  Eyafes  ;  i.  c.  young  nelllings,  creatures  jufl 

out  of  the  egg.     Theobald. 

Jn  Aiery  of  children^l  Relating  to  the  play-houfes  then  con- 
tending, the  Bankfide^  the  Fortune^  &c.  played  by  the  children 
of  his  majefty's  chapel.     Pope. 

*  — cry  out  OH  the  top  of  the  quefiioH^^-^'\  The  meaning  feemi 
to  be,  they  afk  a  common  queilion  in  the  highcft  notes  of  the 
voice.    Johnson. 

I  believe  queftiont  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  iignifiei 
converfation.  So  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :  "  — r-Think  yoq 
**  queftion  with  a  Jew,"  The  meaning  of  the  paiTage  may  there- 
fore be — Children  that  perpetually  Jpeak  in  the  higheft  j^ottf  9j 
n/oice  that  can  he  admitted  in  f peaking,     Sieevens. 

3  ^^efcoted?\  Paid.     Johnson. 

*  Will  they  purfue  the  quality  no  longer  than  they  can  finf  /] 
Will  they  follow  the  profejjion  of  players  no  longer  than  die) 
keep  the  voices  of  boys  ?  So  afterwards  he  fays  to  the  player. 
Come^  gitje  us  a  tajle  of  your  quality ;  come^  a  faJRonate  fpttch* 

Johnson. 

♦*  mean^ 
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«  means  are  no  better)  their  writers  do  them  wrong, 
"  to  make  them  exclaim  againft  their  own  fucceflion  ^* 

"  Rof.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
"  fides ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  fin,  to  tarre  them 
<*  on  to  controverfy  ^.  There  was,  for  a  while,  no 
•4  money  bid  for  argiiment,  unlefs  the  poet  and  the 
"  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the  queftion. 

"  Ham.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

"  Guil  Oh,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
J*  of  brains. 

"  Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

"  Rof.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord,  ^  Hercules  and 
"  his  load  too." 

Ham.  ^  It  is  not  very  ftrange ;  for  mine  uncle  19 
king  of  Denmark  ;  and  thofe  that  would  make 
mowes  at  him  while  ^y  father  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a- piece  for  his  pi6ture 
in  little.  There  is  fomething  in  this  more  than  na- 
tural, if  philofophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Flourijh  of  trumpets. 

Guil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elfinour. 
Your  hands.  Come  then.  The  appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  fafhion  and  ceremony :  ^  let  me  comply 
^th  you  in  this  garb,  left  my  extent  to  the  players, 
which,  I  tell  you,  muft  fhew  fairly  outward,  Ihould 

'  "^^beir  writers  do  them  wrong.  Sec]  I  fhould  have  been 
yt!j  much  furprized  if  I  had  not  found  Ben  Jonfon  among  the 
TWitcrs  here  alluded  to.     Steevens. 

*  — to  TARRE  them  on  to  controverjy."]  To  provoke  any  ani- 
mal to  rage,  is  to  tarre  him.  The  word  is  faid  to  come  from 
tfw  Greek  Tdu^i<TCto.    Johnson. 

"*  —Tf Hercules  and  bis  load  too.]  /.  e.  they  not  only  carry 
*wy  the  world,  but  the  world  bearer  too  :  alluding  to  the 
AoryofHercules's relieving  Atlas.    This  is  humorous.    Warb, 

*  //  is  not  *very  ftrange ;  for  mine  unde — r]  I  do  not  wonder 
tkatthe  new  players  have  fo  fuddenly  rifen  to  reputation,  my 
IMJclc  fupplies  another  example  of  the  facility  with  which 
^Ifour  is  conferred  upon  new  claimants.     Johnson. 

^  Hanmej^  reads.  Let  me  compliment  withjou.   Johnson. 

more 
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more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  You 
are  welcome  :  but  my  uncle-father  and  aunt-mother 
are  deceiv'd. 

Guil  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham,  I  am  but  mad  north — north-weft :  when  the 
wind  is  foutherly,  '  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand-faw. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Well  be  widi  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenftern ;  and  you  too ;  at 
each  ear  a  hearer.  That  great  baby,  you  fee  there, 
is  not  yet  out  of  his  fwaddling-clouts. 

Rof.  Happily,  he's  the  fecond  time  come  to  them ; 
for  they  fay  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophefy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players.  Mark  it. — You  fay  right.  Sir  :  on  Monday 
morning  ;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
When  Rofcius  was  an  aftor  in  Rome 

Pol.  The  aftors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  *  Buz,  buz! 

Pol.  Upon  mine  honour 

Ham.  ^  Then  came  each  a£lcr  on  his  afs 

Pol.  The  beft  aftors  in  the  world,  either  for  tra- 
gedy,   comedy,   hiftory,    paftoral,    paftoral-comical, 

*  '^  I  kncnx)  a  ha<wk  from  a  band-fa^wJ]  This  was  a  common 
proverbial  fpccch.  The  Oxford  Editor  alters  it  to,  /  k/toiAf  m 
hnivk  from  an  bernjbazv,  as  if  the  other  had  been  a  corruptioii 
of  the  players  ;  whereas  the  poet  found  the  proverb  thus  cor- 
rupted in  the  mouths  of  the  people :  fo  that  this  critic's  alte- 
ration only  fcrves  to  fhew  us  the  original  of  the  expreffion. 

Warburton. 

*  Buzy  buz  ! — ]  Mere  idle  talk,  the  huz  of  the  vulgar. 

Johnson. 

Buzy  huz !  are,  I  believe,  only  intcrje6lions  employed  to 
interrupt  Polonius;  B.  Jonfon  ufes  them  often  for  the  fam« 
purpofe.     Steeveks. 

3  Then  camcy  &c.]  This  fccms  to  be  a  line  of  a  ballad. 

JOHNSOK. 

2  hiflorical* 
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hiftorical-paftoral,  ^  tragical-hijioricaly  tragical-comical^ 
bifiorical'pajloraly  fcene  undi^^idable,  or  poem  unli- 
mited :  5  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus 
too  light.  ^  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty, 
thefe  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  Oby  Jepbtha^  judge  of  Ifrael^  what  a  treafure 
hadft  thou  ! 

Pol  What  a  treafure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — one  fair  daughter^  and  no  more^ 
The  which  be  loved  pajjing  well. 

PoL  Still  on  my  daughter. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephtha  ? 

PoL  If  you  call  me  Jephtha,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter  that  I  love  pafling  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

PoL  What  follows  then^  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  7  Why,  as  ly  lot^  God  wot  —  and  then  you 
know,  it  came  to  pafs^  as  mcji  like  it  was :  ^  the  firft 

row 

*  The  words  diftinguiftied  by  Itallcks  I  have  recovered  from 
the  folio,  and  fee  no  rcafon  why  they  were  hitherto  omitted. 
There  are  many  plays  of  the  age,  if  not  of  Shakefpcare's,  that 
anfwerto  the  dclcription.     Steevens. 

'  Seneca  cannot  be  too  hea'vy,  nor  Plautus  too  light, '\  The  tra- 
gedies of  Seneca  were  tranflatcd  into  Englifli  by  Tho.  Newton, 
andpubliflied  in  1581.  One  comedy  of  Plautus,  i;iz.  the 
Menacbmi,  was  likcwife  tranflated  early  enough  for  Shakcipeare 
to  have  fecn  it.     Steuvens. 

^  for  the  lazu  of  writ,  and  the  liberty ,  thcfc  arethc  only  men,'\ 

All  the  modern  editions  have,  the  lanv  of  wit,  and  the  liberty*, 

Ijotboth  my  old  copies  have,  thelan.v  of  writ,  I  believe  rightly. 

^r/V,  for  luritingj  ccmpofiii>,n.     Wit  was  not,   in  our  author's 

time,  taken  either  {ox  imagi'.  aliens  or  acutenefs,  or  both  together y 

bat  for  underjlandiugy  for  the  faculty  by  whicii  we  apprehend 

zn^ judge.     Thofc  who  vvrcteof  the  human  mind  diilinguiihcd 

its  primary  powers  into  n,vit  and  ay///.     Afcham  diilinguifhes 

isys  of  tardy  and  of  active  faculties  into  quick  <vjits  and  JIoim 

iviis.    Johnson. 

7  Why,  as  by  lot,  Gcd  avoi —  £jc.]  The  old  fcmg  from  which 
thtk  are  quotations  arc  taken,  is  printed  in  the  2d  edit,  of 
Dr.  Percy's  Reliqucs  of  ancient  Englifh  Poetry.     Steevens. 

*   the  pious  chanfcn ]    It  is  pons  cbanfons  in  the  firll  folio 

edition.     The  old  ballads  fung  on  bridges,  and  from  thence 

called 
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row  of  the  pious  chanfon  will  fhew  you  more.  Potf 
look,  where  ^  my  abridgment  comes. 

Enter  Pltr^ers. 

You  are  welcome,  matters ;  welcome,  all.  I  am  glad 
to  fee  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — Oh  !  old 
friend !  why,  thy  face  is  valanc'd  fince  I  faw  thee 
laft :  com*ft  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark  ?  What ! 
my  young  lady  and  miftrefs  ?  By-'r-lady,  your  lady- 
fhip  is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  faw  you  laft,  *  by 
the  altitude  of  a  chioppine.     Pray  God,  your  voices 

like 

called  Pons  chan/ons.  Hamlet  is  here  repeating  ends  of  old 
fongs.     Pope. 

It  is  pons  chan/ons  in  the  quarto  too.  1  know  not  whence 
the  rubric  has  been  brought,  yet  it  has  not  the  appearance  of 
an  arbitrary  addition.  The  titles  of  old  ballads  were  never 
printed  red ;  but  perhaps  rubric  may  (land  for  marginal  expla- 
nation,    Johnson. 

There  are  five  large  vols,  of  ballads  in  Mr.  Pepys's  colledlion 
in  Magdalen  college  library,  Cambridge,  Tome  as  ancient  as 
Henry  Vll's  reign,  and  not  one  red  letter  upon  any  one  of  the 
titles.     Gray. 

The  fir  ft  rorv  of  the  rubric  ivillj  &c.]  The  words,  of  the 
rubric  were  firft  infertcd  by  Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  edition  in  1709.' 
The  old  quarto  in  161 1  reads  pious  chanfon,  which  gives  the 
fenfe  wanted,  and  I  have  accordingly  inferted  it  in  the  text. 

l^Yit  pious  chanfons  were  a  kind  of  Chriflmas  carol,  containing 
fome  fcriptural  hi  (lory  thrown  into  loofe  rhimes,  and  fung 
about  the  ftrccts  by  the  common  people  when  they  went  at  that 
feafon  to  beg  alms.  Hamlet  is  here  repeating  fome  fcraps  from 
fongs  of  this  kind,  and  when  Polonius  enquires  what  follows 
them,  he  refers  him  to  th^  firft  ro<w  (/.  e.  divifion)  of  one  of 
thefe,  to  obtain  the  information  he  wanted.     Ste evens. 

*  my  abriiigment — ]  He  calls  the  players  afterwards,  the 

brief  chronicles  of  the  time\  but  I  think  he  now  means  ovXy  thefe 
*i\:ko  'vcillfl^orten  my  talk,     Johnson. 

*  . by  the  altitude  of  a  chioppine.'l    A  chioppine  is  a  high 

fhoe  worn  by  the  Italians,  as  in  Tho.  Heywood's  Challenge  of 
Beauty,  Ad  5.     Song. 

Tlic  Italian  in  her  high  chopeene, 

Scotch  lafs  and  \o\t\y  free  too  ; 
The  Spanifli  Donna,  French  Madame, 
He  doth  not  fcarc  to  go  to. 
So  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Cynthia  s  Reiels. 

••Id% 
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like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  *  be  not  crack'd 

within  the  ring. Matters,   you  are  all  welcome. 

We'll  e'en  to't  3, like  French  faulconers,  fly  at  any 
thing  we  fee  :  we'll  have  a  fpeech  ftraight.  Come, 
give  us  a  tafte  of  your  quality ;  come,  a  paflionate 
ipccch. 

I  Play.  What  fpeech,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  Ipeak  me  a  fpeech  once  j  but  it 
was  never  afted ;  or  if  it  was,  not  above  once :  for 
the  play,  I  remember,  pleafed  not  the  million ;  'twas 
♦  caviare  to  the  general  •,  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it, 
and  others  whole  judgment  ih  fuch  matters  ^  cried 
in  the  top  of  mine)  an  excellent  play ;  well  digefted 

in 

"  I  do  wifh  myfelf  one  of  my  miftrcfs's  Cioppint.  Another 
**  demands,  why  would  he  be  one  of  his  miltrcfs's  Cioppiui  ? 
•*  third  anfwersy  becaufc  he  would  make  her  higher. ^^ 

Steeveks. 

*  — ^^  net  crack* d ^vithhi  the  ring.'\  That  is,  cracked  too  much 
fir  ufe.  This  is  faid  to  a  young  player  who  afted  the  parts  of 
women.    Johnson. 

I  find  the  fame  phrafc  in  The  Captain^  by  B.  and  Fletcher. 
"  Come  to  be  married  to  my  lady's  woman 
"  After  Ihe's  crack' d  in  the  ring?^ 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Magnetic  Lady  : 

"  Light  gold,  and  crack*d  ivithin  the  ring.'* 

Steevens. 
'  '^ike  friendly  fakonersy — ]  Han  ME R,  who  has  much  illuf- 
trated  the  allufions  to  falconry,  reads,  like  French  falconer  u 

J0HK8ON. 
French  falconers  is  not  a  corre^on  by  Hanmer,    but  the 
reading  of  the  firft  folio.     Steeveks. 

*  Ca*viare  to  the  general  ;J  Ca'viare  is  the  fpawn  of  (lurgeoa 
pickled,  and  is  imported  liither  from  Ruflia.     Hawkins. 

The  Caviare  is  not  the  fpawn  of  the  fturgcon^  but  of  the 
fierUtt^  a  fifh  of  the  ilurgcon  kind,  which  fcldom  grows  above 
50  inches  long.  It  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Ruflia, 
but  the  Volga  produces  the  befr  and  in  the  grcatell  plenty.  See 
BelVs  Journey  from  Peterjburgh  to  Ifpahan, 
B.  Jonfon  h.is  ridiculed  the  introdudion  of  thefe  foreign  deli- 

ca:ics  in  his  Cinthia's  Revels. **  He  doth  ieurn  to  eat  An- 

"  chovies.  Macaroni,  Bovoli,.  Fagioli,  and  Caviare'*  Sec. 

SrEJiVENS. 

'   — c:  isi  in  the  top  of  mine  j — ]  /.  e.  whofc  judgment  I  had  the 
high  iSt  c  pinion  of.     W a  r  n  u  k  t  o  n  . 

I  think 
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in  the  fcenes,  s  fct  down  with  as  much  modefty  as 
cunning.  I  remember  one  faid,  there  were  no  fallets  ^ 
in  the  lines,  to  make  the  matter  favoury;  nor  no 
matter  in  the  phrafe,  7  that  might  indite  the  author 
of  affcftion ;  ^  but  called  it,  an  honeft  method  [as 
wholefome  as  fweet,  and  by  very  much  more  hand- 
fome  than  fine].  One  fpecch  in  it  I  chiefly  loved ; 
*twas  ^neas*s  tale  to  Dido ;  and  thereabout  of  it 
efpecially,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Priam's  flaughter.  If 
it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line,  let  me  fee, 

let  me  fee The  rugged  Pyrrbus,  like  the  Hyrcaman 

heaft — It  is  not  fo  -, it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

^he  rugged  Pyrrhus^  be^  '-jchofe  fable  arms^ 
Black  ns  his  purpofe^  did  the  night  refemble 
When  be  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horfe  ;— 
Hath  new  his  dread  and  black  complexion  fmear^d 
JFith  heraldry  more  difmal\  head  to  foot ^ 
Now  is  he  total  gules  \  horridly  tricked 
IFiib  blood  of  fathers^  mothers^  daughter s^  fons^ 

I  think  it  means  only  that  ixjere  higher  than  mine.    JoHNSOfft 

Whofc  judgment,  in  fuch  matters,  was  in  much. higher 
vogue  than  mine.     Re<vi/aL 

IVrhaps  it  means  only — ^whofc  judgment  was  more  clamoar- 
oufly  delivered  than  mine.  We  (lill  fay  of  a  bawling  aftor, 
that  he  fpeaks  on  the  top  cf  his  *voice.     St E evens. 

'  — -Jtt  dcnjun  <with  as  much  modelly— ]  Modefty  ^  {or  JsmpUcity 

Warburton. 

•  there  loerc  no  fallets y  &c.]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the 

old  copies.  I  know  not  why  the  later  editors  continued  to 
adopt  the  alteration  of  Mr.  Pope,  and  read,  no /a/t.  Sec,  Steev. 

^  — thirt  might  indite  the'  author — ]  IfiMte^  for  ccnzi (3.  Warb. 

int/ite  tiie  author  of  offeclion  ;]  /.  e,  convift  the  author  of 

being  a  fantallical  aJlJeii  writer.  Maria  calls  Malvolio  an 
ojj'ccfioued  aff,  /.  e,  an  aj}\:led  ais  ;  and  in  Lovers  Labour  L»ft 
hathoniil  tells  the  Pedant,  that  his  reafons  "  ha've  been  ijcitiy 
•*   I'jifhcut  AFFucTiON.'*     Steevens. 

**  — but  caird  it,  an  hoticft  fncthcJy — ]  Hamlet  is  telling  how 
much  his  judgment  difTcred  from  that  of  others.  One  faid^ 
there  I'.^'j  n^JiUt  in  the  lines,  &c.  bi^f  caWd  it  an  bonj}  methodm 
'l\\(i  anchor  probably  g:Lve  it,  B.it  I  called  it  an  honcjl  mctbzdt 

^•C.       JuMNSON. 

—a//  htn':ft  met  hid i — ]  Ihnrjly  fur  ch.i-h\     W  a  R  B  u  r  t  o  n  . 

Bak'J 
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Sak^d  and  impajled  with  the  parching  fires^ 

'That  lend  a  tyrannous  a?id  damned  light 

To  their  lord's  murder,    Roajled  in  wrath  and  fire. 

And  thus  o^er-Jized  with  coagulate  gore^ 

With  t/es  like  carbuncles^  the  hellijh  Pyrrhus 

Oldgrandjire  Priam  feeks : So  proceed  you. 

Pol.  Tore  God,  my  lord,  well  fpoken ;  with  good 
accent,  and  good  difcretion. 
I  Plaj/.  Anon  he  finds  him^ 
Strildn^j  toojhort^  at  Greeks :  his  antique  fwordj 
Rebellious  to  his  arm^  lies  where  it  falls j 
Repugnant  to  command :  unequal  match  d^ 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage  Jlr ikes  wide ; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  bis  fell  fwordj 
The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  fenfelefs  Ilium^ 
Seeming  to  feel  this  hloWy  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  bafe  \  and  with  a  hideous  crofh 
Takes  prifoner  Pyrrhus*  ear.     For^  lo^  his  fwordj 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  feem*d  /'  the  air  to  flick  : 
Soj  like  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyn'hus  Jlood -, 
-Arf,  hke  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
Did  nothing. 

Butj  as  we  often  fee,  againft  fome  Jlorm, 
Afilence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  ftand  fiill. 
The  hold  winds  Jpeechlefs,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hufb  as  death :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder  • 

Doth  rend  the  region  :  fo  after  Pyrrhus'  paufe, 
Aroufed  vengeance  fets  him  new  a-work  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
Oh  Mars  his  armour,  forged  for  proof  eterne, 
fVitb  lefs  remorfe  than  Pyrrhus  bleeding  fword 

Now  falls  on  Priam. 

Out,  out,  thou  firumpet  Fortune  \  all  you  gods. 
In  general  fynod  take  away  her  powei'  : 
Break  all  the  f pokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel. 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends ! 
Vol.  X.  P  Pol. 
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Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  fhall  to  the  barber*s  with  your  bcs 
Pr'ythee,  fay  on ;  he*s  for  a  jigg,  or  a  tale  of  bawc 
or  he  fleeps.     Say  on  -,  come  to  Hecuba. 

I  Play.  But  who^  oh  f  who  bad  fern  ^  the  mo 
queen- 


Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  good  5  mobled  queen,  is  good. 

I  Play.  Run  bare-foot  up  and  down^  tbreatnhg 
flames 
■  fFilh  biffcn  rheum  •,  a  clout  upon  that  beady 
Where  late  the  diadem  flood  \  and  for  a  rober 
About  her  lank  and  all-der  teemed  loinsy 
A  blanket  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up\ 
WToo  this  badfeen^  with  tongue  in  venom  fteep^d, 
*Gainft  fortunf^sflate  would  treafon  have  pronoun^d 
But  if  the  gods  themfelves  did  fee  her  then^ 
Whenfkefaw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  fport 
In  wincing  with  bis  fword  her  hufband^s  limbs  \ 
The  inftant  burft  of  clamour  that  fhe  madcy 
(Unlefs  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  beaveny. 
Andpajfwn  in  the  gods. 

'  the  mobled  queen ]  Mobled  or  mahkd  fignifies  «/ 

So  Sandys,  fpeakiiig  of  tlie  Turkifh  women,  fays,  tbiir  bi 
and  faces  are  M  a  B  L  E  D  in  fine  linen ,  that  no  more  is  to  be  Jetik 
them  t ha n  their  eyes,     Tra ve  1  s .     W a R  B  u  R T o n  . 

Mchled  {wmd^h  htiddledy  grc/sly  co*vercd.     Johnson. 

the  mobled  queen J    The  folio   reads the  /jim 

queen  ;  «ind  in  all  probability  it  is  the  true  reading.  1 
pompous  hut  unmeaning  epithet  might  be  introduced  me 
to  make  her  Phr>-gian  majefty  appear  more  ridiculous  in 
following  lines,  where  flie  is  reprefented  as  wearing  a  cloul 
her  head;  or,  innobled  queen  may  however  iignify  the  qt 
t/nncbled,  i.  c.  di veiled  of  her  former  dignities.  Mr.  Up* 
would  rc'ddmcb'led  queen.     Magna  ccmitante  cater*va. 

Stesven; 

'  filth  biJTcn  rheum  \ — ]  BiJJhn  or  hcefen^  i.  e.  blind.     A  ¥ 
ilill  in  ufe  in  fomc  parts  of  the  north  of  England. 

So  in  CorioIiiK'us,     **  What  harm  can  your  biJ/09  conlpe 
**  icics  glean  out  of  this  charafter?"     Steevens, 
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Pol.  Look,  wheV  he  has  not  turn'd  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in's  eyes.     Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well.  Fll  have  thee  fp^ak  out  the  reft 
of  this  foon.  Good  my  lord,  will  you  fee  the  players 
well  beftowed  ?  Do  ye  hear,  let  them  be  well  ufed ; 
for  they  are  the  abftraft  and  brief  chronicles  of  the 
time.  After  your  death,  you  were  better  have  a  bad 
epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you  lived. 

Pol  My  lord,  I  will  ufe  them  according  to  their 
dcfert. 

Ham.  Odd*s  bodikin,  man,  much  better.  Ufe 
cyciy  man  after  his  defert,  and  who  (hall  'fcape  whip- 
ping ?  Ufe  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity. 
The  lefs  they  deferve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your 
lx)unty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol  Come,  Sirs.  [Exit  Polonius. 

Horn.  Follow  him,  friends :  we'll  hear  a  play  to- 
Jnonxjw. — Doft  thou  hear  me,  old  friend,  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  ha't  to-morrow  night.  You  could, 
fer  a  need,  ftudy  a  fpeech  of  fome  dozen  or  fixtccn 
fines,  wWch  I  would  fct  down,  and  infert  in't  ?  could 
you  not  ? 

Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Very  well.  Follow  that  lord;  and,  look, 
Jfou  naock  him  not,— My  good  friends,  [to  Rof.  and 
GttZi]  ril  leave  you  'till  night.  You  are  welcome 
toEI&iour. 

Rof.  Good,  my  lord.  [Exeunt* 

Manet  Hamlet. 

'    Him.  Ay,  fo,  God  be  wi'  ye. — Now  I  am  alone. 
Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peafant  flave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monftrous  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiftion,  in  a  dream  of  paflion. 
Could  force  his  foul  fo  to  his  own  conceit, 
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That,  from  her  working,  *  all  his  vifage  wan*d  j 

3  Tears  in  his  eyes,  diftraftion  in's  afpeft, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  fuiting. 

With  forms,  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing  ? 

For  Hecuba ! 

^  What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  fliould  weep  for  her  ?  What  would  he  do> 

Had  he  the  motive  and  ^  the  cue  for  paflion. 

That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  ftage  with  tears. 

And  cleave  ^  the  general  ear  with  horrid  fpeech. 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appall  the  free. 

Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed. 

The  very  faculty  of  ears  and  eyes. 

Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rafcal,  peak, 

■  *  cll  his  njifoge  warm'd  ;]  This  might  do,  did  not  the 

old  quarto  lead  us   to  a  more  cxad  and  pertinent   reading, 
which  is, 

vi/age  wan'd  ; 
f.  e,  turn'd  pale  or  ivan.     For  fo  the  vifage  appears  when  the 
mind  is  thus  afJedlioncd,  and  not  warm'd  or  flulhM.     Warb. 

^  **  Tears  in  his  eyes,  dillradion  in  's  ajfe^.**]  The  word 
ajpe^f  (uS  Mr.  Farmer  very  properly  obferves)  was  in  Shake- 
fpcarc's  time  accented  on  tlic  ftcond  fyllable.  The  folio  ex- 
hibits the  pafiage,  as  I  have  printed  it.     Steevens. 

"^  The  cxprcflion  of  Hamlet,  fVhai^s  Hecuba  to  him^  or  ben 
Hecuba,  is  plainly  an  allufion  to  a  paflage  in  Plutarch^s  Life  •/ 
Pelopidusy  fo  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  fo  pertinent,  that  I  won- 
der it  has  ncvtr  yet  been  taken  notice  of. 

'*   And  another  time,  being  in  a  theatre  where  the  tragedy  of 
Trcades  cf  Euripides  was  played,  he  went  out  of  the  theatre, 
and  fc'ut  word  to  the  players    notwithdanding,    that  thcf 
fhould  go  on  with  their  play,  as  if  he  had  been  Hill  among 
them  ;  faying,  that  he  came  not  away  for  any  mifliking  he 
had  of  them  or  of  the  play,  but  becaufe  he  was  afhamed^ 
his  people  (hould  fee  him  weep,  to  fee  the  mifcries  of  HecnbaL 
and  Andromache  played,  and  that  they  never  faw  him  pit)^ 
the  death  of  any  one  man,  of  fo  many  of  his  citizens  as  h^ 
had  caufed  to  be  (lain."     Hawkins. 

^  thecueforpaj/icftt']  The  bint,  iht  direSian,    Toqnsov  . 

*  thr  general  ear         ]    1  he  ears  of  all  mankind.     S<C 

bcforcj  Ca'viai'e  to  the  general,  that  is,  to  the  multitude, 

JOHivsoir. 
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Like  John-a-dreams,  ^  unpregnant  of  my  caufe. 
And  can  fay  nothing  -, — no,  not  for  a  ^ng, 
Upon  whofe  property,  and  mod  dear  life, 
^  A  damn*d  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  a-crofs. 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nofe,  gives  me  the  lye  i'the  throat. 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?  who  does  me  this  ? 

Yet  I  fliould  take  it : for  it  cannot  be, 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  oppreflion  bitter ;  or,  ere  this, ' 

I  ftiould  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  flave's  offal.    *Bloody,  bawdy  villain ! 

Remorfelefs,  treacherous,  letcherous,  '  kindlefs  villain ! 

*  Why,  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  This  is  moft  brave. 

That  I,  the  fon  of  a  dear  father  murdered. 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 

Muft,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  curfing,  like  a  very  ch^ab, 

A  fcullion !  Fie  upon't !  foh  ! 

^  About,  my  brain  !  Hum !  I  have  heard, 

'  -—-unpregnant  cf  my  cau/e,]  Unpregnant ^  for  having  n9 
iwftnfetf,     Warburton. 

Kaihcr,  nzt  quickened  ixjith  a  neiu  dejire  of  'vengeance ;  not 
teeming tufith  revenge.     Johnson. 

*  J  damned  defeat  was  made, — ]  Defeat  y  for  defru^ion. 

Warburton. 

Rather,   difpoffeffion,     Johnson. 

The  word  defeat  is  very  licentioufly  ufed  by  the  old  writers. 

Shakcfpcarc  in  another  play  employs  it  yet  more  tiuainily 

'l  Defeat  my  favour  with  an  ufurpcd  bc.ird  ;"  and  Mlddlct^^n, 

whis  comedy  called  Any  Thing  for  a  ^net  Lify  fays **  I 

**  have  heard  cf  your  defeat  made  upon  a  raerccr."   Stk  e  v  e  n  s. 

'  ' — 'kindlefs — ]   Unnatural.     Johnson. 

*  Why^  ivhat  an  afs  am  I ?  This  is  mcfi  hrave,]  The  folio 
Rads, 

**  O  vengeance  ! 

"  Who  ?  what  an  afs  am  I  ?  Sure  this  is  mofl  brave." 

Sri;  EvrNS. 
'  Mout,  my  hrain .']  tVits,  to  your  ivork.     Brainy  go  aluut 
^ prefent  bulincfs.     Johnson. 

P  3  That 
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*  That  guilty  creatures,  fitting  at  a  play. 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  fcene 

Been  ftruck  fo  to  the  foul,  that  prefently 

They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefaftions. 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  fpeak 

With  moft  miraculous  organ.     I'll  have  thefe  playen 

Play  fomething  like  the  murder  of  my  father 

Before  mine  uncle.     I'll  obferve  his  looks  •, 

I'll  5  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  ^  if  he  but  blench, 

I  know  my  courfe.     I'he  fpirit,  that  I  have  feen. 

May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 

To  aflume  a  pkafing  fhupe  •,  yea,  and,  perhaps. 

Out  of  my  wcaknefs,  and  my  melancholy, 

(As  he  is  very  potent  v/iih  Ibch  fpirits) 

Abufcs  me  to  damn  me.     I'll  have  grounds 

7  More  relative  thkn  this  :  the  play's  the  thing. 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  confcicncc  of  the  king.     [Exit. 


-P've  heardy 


That  guilty  creatures^  fi^^'^'g  ^^  ^  t^^jA  ^  number  of  thcfc 
ftorics  are  collefted  together  by  Tho.  Hcywood,  in  his  A^on 
Vindication.     St  E  E  v  e  K  s . 

*  tent  him ]  Search  In's  wounds.     Johnson. 

*   ;/  hi:  but  blench,]  if  \i^  JhrinL 

The  word  is  ufedbv  B.  and  Fletcher  in  the  Wild  Gonft  Chace. 

"  Your  fifter,'  Sir  ?  Do  you  bknch  at  thatT' 

Agai  n ,  The  Kight-ivalker. 

'*  ^/r/Tf^  at  no  danger,  though  it  be  the  gallows." 

St  E  EVENS. 

'  Mere  TQ\:iii\c  than  this  : — ]  Relative,  for  CGnvit'^i^i'e,  Warb. 
Convi/li'Vf  is  only  the  conft  quential  fenfe.    Rt/utive  is,  near/j 
re/a  ted,  chfely  conne^Ud,     Johnson. 
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ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

rbe    P  A  L  A  C  E. 

Enter  Kingj  ^een^  PolcniuSy  Ophelia^  Rofencrantz^ 
afid  Guildenfienu 

King. 

AN  D  can  you  by  no  drift  of  conference 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confufion  \ 
Grating  fo  harfhly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
"With  airbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Rof.  He  does  confefs  he  feels  himfelf  diftrafted ; 
But  from  what  caufe  he  will  by  no  means  fpeak. 

GuiL  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  founded  j 
But,  with  a  crafty  madnefs,  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  fomc  confeflion 
Of  his  true  ftate. 

^em.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Rof,  Mod:  like  a  gentleman. 

Guil  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  difpofition. 

Rof  '  Niggard  of  queftion  -,  but,  of  our  demands, 
Moft  free  in  his  reply. 

Slueen.  Did  you  aflay  him  to  any  paftime  ? 

Rof.  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We » o'er-raught  on  the  way  :  of  thefe  we  told  him  ; 

Niggard  of  qutftion  ;  but,  of  our  demands, 
Moft  free  in  his  reply.']    This  is  given  as  the  defcription  of 
w  convcrfation  of  a  man  whom  the  {^ediktr  found  not  for lAjard 
t9  he  founded  '^  and  who  kept  aloof  when  they  would  bring  him 
t9  confej/iott :  but  fuch  a  defcription  can  never  pafs  but  at  crofs- 
purpofes.     Shakefpeare  certainly  wrote  it  juH  the  other  way. 
Moft  free  of  queftion  ;  hut^  of  our  demands^ 
Niggard  in  his  reply,    ' 
That  this  is  the  true  reading,  we  need  but  turn  back  to  the 
preceding  fcenc,  for  Hamlet's  condudl,  to  be  fatisfied.    VVarb. 
y^^er-raught  on  the  nvay  : — ]   Overdraught  is  over-reached^ 
wutis,  over-tooh    Johnson. 

P  4        .  ,  And 
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And  ;:hcre  did  fcem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it.     They  are  about  the  court ; 
And  (as  I  think)  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol  'Tis  moft  true  : 
And  he  befeech*d  me  to  entreat  your  majefties 
To  hear  and  fee  the  matter. 

King.  Wi-h  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  i 
tent  me 

To  hear  him  fo  inclined. * 

Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge. 
And  drive  his  purpofe  on  to  thefe  delights. 

Rcf.  We  fhall,  my  lord.  ^Exi 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too : 
For  we  have  clofely  fent  for  Hamlet  hither. 
That  he,  as  *twere  by  accident,  may  here 
^  Afiront  Ophelia. 

Her  father,  and  myfelf  (lawful  Efpials) 
Will  fo  beftow  ourfelves,  that,  feeing,  unfeen^ 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge ; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behaved, 
IPt  be  the  affliftion  of  his  love,  or  no. 
That  thus  he  fufFers  for. 

^.een.  I  fhall  obey  you  : 

And  for  my  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wifli. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  caufe 
Of  Hamlet's  wildnefs ;  fo  fliall  I  hope  your  virtu 
May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wifli  it  may.  [Exit  ^ 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here : — Gracious,  fo  pi 
ye, 

♦  Jfront  Ophflia.']  Tp  uffrcnt,  is  only  to  meet  dircBly. 

JoHNSi 

So  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Alcbym:Jl : 

*'  To-day  thou  ftialt  have  ingots,  and  to-morrow 
"  Give  lords  the  ajfront'^ 
i.e.  meet  them  face  to  face.     Steevens. 
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We  will  beftow  ourfelves : Read  on  this  book ; 

[To  OpJb, 
That  (hew  of  fuch  an  exercife  may  colour 
Your  lonelinefs.     We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, 
5  Tis  too  much  prov'd,  that  with  devotion's  vifage. 
And  pious  a<5lion,  we  do  fugar  o'er 
The  devil  himfelf. 

King,  Oh,  'tis  too  true ! 
How  ftnart  a  lafli  that  Ipeech  doth  give  ray  con^ 
fcience !  [Jjuk. 

The  harlot's  cheek,  beauty^d  with  plaftring  art. 
Is  not  ^  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  molt  painted  word. 
Oh  heav)''  burden  ! 

PoL  I  hear  him  coming  •,  let's  withdraw,  my  lord, 

[Exeunt  all  but  OpheUa^ 

'Entef  Hamlet. 

Ham,  7  To  be,  or  not  to  be  ?  that  is  the  queftion.-— 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  fuffer 
The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or 

*  T/x  too  much  prov^dy ]   It  is  found  by  too  freqaent 

experience.     Johnson. 

more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  //,]  That  is,  compared 

•«">^  the  thing  that  helps  it.     Johnson. 

^  ^0  hty  or  not  to  be  ? ]    Of  this  celebrated  foliloquy,  - 

which  burfting  from  a  man  dillradied  with  contrariety  of  de- 
fii^f  and  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  his  own  pur- 
pofw,  is  conneded  rather  in  the  fpeaker's  mind,  than  on  his 
lODguc,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  difcover  the  train,  and  to  fhcw 
Amv  one  fentiment  produces  another. 

Hamlet,  knowing  himfelf  injured  in  the  moft  enormous  and 

atrocious  degree,    and  feeing  no  means  of  redrefs,  but  fuch 

as  mull  expofe  him  to  the  exremity  of  hazard,   meditates   on 

\k\i  fituation  in   this  manner :    Before  I  can  form  any  rational 

fcbeme  of  adion  under  this  preffure  of  diftrefs^  it  is  neceflary  to 

decide,  whether,  after  -  our  prefent  ft  ate  ^  <we  are  to  be  or  not  to 

he.    That  is  the  queftion,  which,  as  it  fhall  be  anfwered,  will 

^et^rmine,  ^whether  Uis  nobler y  and  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity 

p/reafon,  to  fuffer  the  outrages  of  fortune  patiently,  or  to  take  arms 

againft 
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*  Or  to  take  arms  againfl:  a  fea  of  troubles. 

And,  by  oppofing,  end  them  ? — 9  To  die — to  flecp— 

No  more  ? and,  by  a  fleep,  to  fay  we  end 

The  heart-ach,  and  the  thoufand  natural  fhocks 
That  flelh  is  heir  to ; — 'tis  a  confummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wifh'd.     To  die  ; — to  fleep ; — 

To  fleep  !  perchance,  to  dream : Ay,  there's  the 

rub ; 
For  in  that  fleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  fliuffled  off  this  '  mortal  coil, 
Mufl:  give  us  paufe.     There's  the  refpeft. 
That  makes  calamity  of  fo  long  life : 

againft  thefn^  and  by  oppofing  end  them,  though  perhaps  wiA 
the  lofs  of  life.  U  to  dU,  were  tojleep^  no  more,  and  by  afierp 
to  end  the  mifcries  of  our  nature,  fuch  a  fleep  were  dc^'outfy  to 
be  ivijhed  \  but  \{  to  f,eep  in  death,  be  to  dream,  to  retain  oor 
powers  of  fcnfibility,  we  mud  pau/e  to  confider,  in  that  JUep  of 
death  ivhat  dreams  may  come.  This  confideration  makes  calamty 
fo  long  endured ;  for  nvho  ivculd  bear  the  vexations  of  life, 
which  xni^ht  be  ended  by  a  bare  bodkin,  but  that  he  b  afraid 
of  fomethmg  in  unknown  futurity  ?  This  fear  it  is  that  give* 
efficacy  to  confcience,  which,  by  turning  the  mind  upon  thit 
regard,  chills  the  ardour  of  re/oJuticn,  cnecks  the  vigour  of 
tnterprize,  and  makes  the  current  of  defirc  ftagnate  in  inadivity. 

We  may  fuppofe  that  he  would  have  applied  thcfc  general 
obfervatioiis  to  his  own  cafe>  but  that  he  difcovercd  Ophelia. 

JOHKSOK. 

*  Or  to  take  arms  againft  k%ZK  of  troubles, '\  Without  queftion 
Shakcfpeare  wrote, 

againft  assail  of  troubles, 

f .  #.  affault.     Warburtom. 

Mr.  Pope  propofcd  ftege.  I  know  not  why  there  (hould  be 
fo  much  folicitude  about  this  metaphor.  Shakefpeare  breaks 
his  metaphors  often,  and  in  this  deiultory  fpeech  there  was  lc(s 
need  of  preferving  them.     Johnson. 

*  To  die, — to  fleep, ]  This  paflage  is  ridiculed  in  the 

Scornful  Lady  of  B.  and  Fletcher,  as  follows. 

••  be  deceased,  that  is,  afleep,  for  fo  the  word  is  taken* 

"  To  flecp,  to  die ;  to  die,  to  fleep  ;  a  very  figure,  Sir."  &c.  &c. 

Steeveni, 

*  — — wor/o/ coil>]  i.e.  turmoiU  buiUe.    Warburtok. 

Fc 
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For  who  would  bear  *  the  whips  and  fcorns  of  time. 
The  oppreflbr's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  defpis'd  love,  the  law's  delay. 

The 

* the  'whips  and  /corns  OF   time,]    The  cvils  here 

complained  of  are  not  the  produdl  of  time  or  duration  fimply, 
but  of  a  corrupted  age  or  manners.  We  may  be  fure,  then, 
that  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

the  ijtjhifs  and  /corns  of  th'  timh. 

And  the  defcription  of  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  age,  which  fol- 
lows, confirms  this  emendation.     War  burton. 

I  doubt  whether  the  corruption  of  this  palTage  is  not  more 
than  the  editor  has  fijfpefted.  Whips  B.nd /corns  have  no  great 
connexion  with  one  another,  or  with  time  :  luhips  and  /corns 
are  evils  of  very  different  magnitude,  and  though  at  all  times 
Jinn  may  be  endured,  yet  the  times  that  put  men  ordinarily  in 
danger  of  ivhipsy  are  very  rare,  FalftafF  has  faid,  that  the 
cmtiers  naculd  whip  him  'with  their  quick  ^its  ;  but  I  know 
not  that  *whip  can  be  ufed  for  2./ccff  or  in/ulty  unlefs  its  mean- 
ing be  fixed  by  the  whole  expreffion. 

1  am  afraid  left  I  ihould  venture  too  far  in  correding  tliii 
pafige.    If  ^jjhips  be  retained,  we  may  read. 

For  fix'ho  ijjould  bear  the  ivhips  and /corns  0/  tyrants. 
BatI  think  that  y«y^,  2i/neery  2i/arcafmy  sl  contemptuous  }t^y  is 
the  proper  word,  as  fuiting  very  exactly  with  /corn.  What 
then  muft  be  done  with  time  P  it  fuits  no  better  with  the  new 
fading  than  with  the  old,  and  tyrant  is  an  image  too  bulky 
wd  fcrious.     I  read,  but  not  confidently. 

For  ivho  luould  bear  the  quips  and /corns  0/  title. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Hamlet,  in  his  enumeration  of 
mifcries,  forgets,  whether  properly  or  not,  that  he  is  a  prince, 
ind  mentions  many  evils  to  which  inferior  ilations  only  are 

T»fcd.    Johnson. 
think  we  might  venture  to  read  the  ivhips  and  /corns  of 
TIMES,  i.  e.  of  times  fatirical  as  the  age  of  Shakefpeare,  which 
probably  furnillied  him  with  the  idea. 

In  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  (particularly  in  the 
former)  there  was  more  illiberal  private  abufe  and  peevifh 
fatire  publifhed,  than  in  any  others  I  ever  knew  of,  except  the 
prcfcnt  ones.  I  have  many  of  thefc  publications,  which  were 
almolt  all  pointed  at  individuals. 

If  hips  2SiA /corns  are  furely  as  infeparable  companions,  as 
public  punifhment  and  infamy. 

S^ipsy  the  word  which  Dr.  Johnfon  would  introduce,  is  de- 
rived, by  all  etymologifts,  from  i»hips, 
Hamlet  is  introduced  as  reafoning  on  a  queflion  of  general 

concern- 
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The  infolence  of  office,  and  the  fpurns 
That  patieilt  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ; 
"When  he  himfclf  ^  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  fardles  bear, 
+  To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  fomething  after  death. 
That  undifcover'd  countr)'',  froin  whofe  bourne 
No  traveller  returns  ;  puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  thofe  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  confcience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all. 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  refolution 

concernment.  He  therefore  takes  in  all  fuch  evils  as  could 
befall  mankind  in  general,  without  confidering  himfelf  at 
prcfent  as  a  prince,  or  wifhing  to  avail  himfclf  of  the  few  ex- 
emptions which  high  place  might  oncj  have  claimed.     Steev. 

3  might  his  ^a:tus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ? ]  This  fir  ft  expreflion  probably 

alluded  to  the  writ  of  difcharge,  which  was  formerly  granted 
to  thofe  barons  and  knights  who  perfonally  attended  the  king 
on  any  foreign  expedition,  which  was  called  a  Rictus. 

The  word  is  ufcd  for  the  difcharge  of  an  account  by  Webftcr, 
in  his  Dutchc/s  of  Malfyy   1623. 

"  You  had  the  trick  in  audit  time  to  be  (ick 
«*  Till  I  had  fign'd  your  ^ietusr 
A  hodkin  was,  I  believe,  the  ancient  term  for  2.  j mall  dagger » 
Galcoignc,  fpenking  of  Julius  Crrjary  fays, 

•*  At  laft  with  bodkins y  dubM  and'douft  to  death 
"  All,  all  his  glor)'  vanifh'd  with  his  breath." 
In  the  margin  of  Stoive^s  Chronicle^    edit.  16 14,   it  is   faid, 
that  Citfar  was  (lain  with  bodkins ;  and  in  The  Mujes  Looking- 
gla/s^  by  Randolph,   1638. 

"  Jpko,  A  rapier's  but  a  bodkin ^ 
*'  DeiL  And  a  bodkin 

**  Is  a  moft  dang*rous  weapon  ;  f:nce  I  read 
*'  Of  Julius  Cxiar's  death,  I  durft  not  venture 
'•  Into  a  taylor's  fhop  for  fear  of  bodkins.*' 
Again,  in  T/je  Cuftom  of  thjCcuntry^  by  B.  and  Fletcher: 

**  Out  with  your  bodkin, 

"  Your  pocket-dagger,  your  ftilletto." —     Steeveks, 

♦  To  groan  and  fj: eat ]  All  the  old  copies  have,  to  grunt 

andjiucdt.    It  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading,  but  can  fcarcely 
be  borne  by  modern  cars.     Johnson. 

Is 
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Is  ficklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cafl:  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 

And  lole  the  name  of  aftion. Soft  you,  now ! 

[Seeing  Ophelia. 
The  fair  Ophelia  ? —  s  Nymph,  in  thy  orifons 
Be  all  my  fins  remembred. 

Opb.  Good,  my  lord, 
How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham,  1  humbly  thank  you  -,  well. 

Oph,  My  lord,  1  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver. 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I  •,  I  never  gave  you  ought. 

Opb.  My   honoured  lord,    you  know    right  well 
you  did  -, 
And,  with  them,  words  of  fo  fweet  breath  composed. 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  that  perfume  loft. 
Take  thefe  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind, 
— There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honeft  ? 
^  Oph.  My  lord  ! 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Opb.  What  means  your  lordfhip  ? 

Ham.  ^  That  if  you  be  honeft  and  fair,  you  Ihould. 
admit  no  difcourfe  to  your  beauty. 

'  Njmfibf  in  thy  orifcnsy  &c.]    This  a  touch  of  nature. 

Hamlet,  at  the  fight  of  Ophelia,  docs  not  immediately  recol- 
M,  that  he  is  to  perfonatc  madnefs,  but  makes  her  an  addref9 
grave  and  folemn,  fuch  as  the  foregoing  meditation  excited  in 
iis  thoughts.     Johnson. 

That  if  you  be  honeft  and  fairy  you  fl?ould  admit  no  difcourfe 
tojGur  beauty.]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  modern  editions, 
and  is  copied  from  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads,  yv  ur  honelly 
jhould  admit  no  dijcourfe  to  your  beauty.  The  trui*  reading  feems 
to  be  this,  If  you  be  honeft  and  fair ^  ycu  ft:ould  admit  your 
ioncfty  to  no  difcourfe  ivith  your  beauty.  This  is  the  fenfe  cvi- 
dffltly  required  by  the  proccfs  of  the  converfation.    Johnson. 

Ojph. 
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Opb.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  h^ve  better  com- 
merce than  with  lionelhr  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly-,  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
fooner  transform  honefty  from  what  it  is,  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honefty  can  tranflate  beauty  into 
its  likenefs.  This  was  fometime  a  paradoic,  but  now 
the  time  ^ves  it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  fo: 

Ham.  You  ftiould  not  have  believed  me :  for  vir- 
tue cannot  fo  inoculate  our  old  ftock,  but  we  fhall 
relifh  of  it.     I  lov'd  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceiv'd. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.  Why  wouldft  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  finners  ?  I  am  myfelf  indifferent  ho- 
neft ;  but  yet  I  could  accufe  me  of  fuch  things,  that 
it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  I  ano 
Very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious-,  with  more  of- 
fences 7  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  fhape,  or  time  to  ^ 
aft  them  in.  What  fhould  fuch  fellows,  as  I,  drf' 
crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  ?  We  are  arrant 
knaves  all ;  believe  none  of  us.  Go  thy  ways  to  a 
nunnery.     Where's  your  father  ? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  fhut  upon  him,  that  he  may 
play  the  fool  no  where  but  in's  own  houfe.    Farewell 

Oph.  Oh,  help  him,  you  fweet  heavens  ! 

Ham.  If  thou  doft  marry,  Til  give  thee  this  plague 
for  thy  dowry.  Be  thou  as  chafte  as  icef,  as  pure  as 
Ihow,  thou  {halt  not  efcape  calumny.     Get  thee  to 

'  — •<!/  my  beck^ — ]  That  is,  al'ways  ready  to  come  abemt  me. 

With  more  offences  at  my  beck^  than  I  have  thoughts  to  put 
them  in,  imagination  to  gifve  them  Jhape^  or  time  to  a£t  thenit  /».J 
What  is  the  meaning  of  thoughts  to  put  them  in  ?  A  word  if 
dropt  out.     We  fhould  read, 

thoughts  to  put  them  in  vame. 

This  was  the  progrefs.     The  oiFences  are  firft  conceived  wait 
named,  then  projedled  to  be  put  in  aft,  then  executed.  Warb.' 

To  put  a  thing  into  thought ^  is  to  think  on  it*    Johnson. 

a  nunnery  } 
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a  nunnery ;  farewell :  or,  if  thou  wilt  needs  marly, 
marry  a  fool ;  for  wife  men  know  well  enough  what 
monfters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go, 
and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

Oph.  Heavenly  powers  reflore  him  ! 

Ham.  ^  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough.  God  has  given  you  one  face,  and  yoa 
make  yourfclves  another.  You  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  lifp,  and  nick-n^me  God's  creatures,  and  ^  make 
your  wantonnefs  your  ignorance.  Go  to  •,  Pll  no 
more  on't  -,  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  fay,  we  will 
have  no  more  marriages.  Thofe  that  arc  married 
already,  all  but  one,  fhall  live ;  the  reft  ftiall  keep  as 
they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.  [Exit  Hamlet. 

Oph,  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown  ! 
'  The  courtier's,   foldier^s,  fcholar's,   eye,   tongue, 

fword ; 
The  expcftancy  and  rofe  of  the  fair  ftate. 
The  glafe  of  fafhion,  and  *  the  mould  of  form. 
The  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers  !  Quite,  quite  down ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  moft  dejeft  and  wretched. 
That  ilick'd  the  honey  of  his  mufic  vows. 
Now  fee  that  noble  and  moft  fovcreign  realbn. 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harfh ; 
That  unmatched  form,  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 

'  1  have  heard  of  your  painting  tooy  ifjell  eytough^  &C.]  This 
IS  according  to  the  quarto ;  the  folio,  for  paintings  has  /m/- 
'%J,  and  for  face,  has  pace^  which  agrees  with  what  follows, 
3^*  y^gy  you  amhle.  Probablr  the  author  wrote  both.  I  think 
the  common  reading  bed.     Johnson. 

^  make  your  ivantonnrfs  your  ignorance.'\  You  miflake  by 

Vf^nton  afFcdation,  and  pretend  to  miftake  by  ignorance. 

Johnson. 

*  The  courtier* s J  fohlier^Sy  fcholar'*s  eye,  tongue^  fvjorJ  i\  The 
poet  certainly  meant  to  have  placed  his  words  thus  : 

The  courtier  5 y  fckoIar^Sy  foldier^Sy  eye,  tongue^  fixordy 
othcru'ife  the  excellence  of  tongue  h  appropriated  to  the /^////Vr, 
and thcyfy&oAzr  wears  the/ui?r.V.     WARNiiR. 

*  — the  mould  of  form,']  The  model  by  whom  all  endeavoured 
to  form  themfclvcs.     J  o  h  x  s  o  n  . 

^  Blailed 
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Blafted  with  ecftafy  '.     Oh,  woe  is  me  ! 

To  have  feen  what  I  have  feen  •,  fee  what  I  fee* 

Enter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love  !  his  affedlions  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nor  what  he  fpake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little. 
Was  not  like  madnefs.     Something's  in  his  foul. 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  fits  on  brood ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  difclofe 
"Will  be  fome  danger ;  which,  how  to  prevent, 
I  have  in  quick  determination 
Thus  fet  it  down.     He  fhall  with  fpeed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglefted  tribute : 
iiaply,  the  feas,  and  countries  different, 
"With  variable  objefts,  (hall  expel 
This  fomething-fettled  matter  in  his  heart. 
Whereon  his  brain  ftill  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fafhion  of  himfelf.     What  think  you  on't  ? 

PoL  It  fhall  do  well.     But  yet  do  I  believe 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  this  grief 
Sprung  from  neglefted  love.    How  now,  Ophelia  ? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  faid ; 
We  heard  it  all.  {Exit  Ophelia. 

My  lord,  do  as  you  pleafe. 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fir,  after  the  play 
Let  his  queen-mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  fhew  his  griefs  ;  let  her  be  round  with  him  ; 
And  ril  be  plac'd,  fo  pleafe  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  fhe  find  him  not. 
To  England  fend  him  ;  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wifdom  beft  Ihall  think. 

King.  It  fiiall  be  fo. 
Madnefs  in  great  ones  muft  not  unwatch'd  go.  {Exeunt. 

3  with  ecftafy, '\   The  word  ccft.afy  was  anciently  ufed  to 

fignify  fome  dcirrce  of  alienation  of  mind. 

So  G.  Douglas  tranflating ft  ait  acri  fixa  dolore, 

••  In  ccftcfy  Ihe  flood,  and  mad  almaill.*' 
So  in  Macbeth : 

**  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 

«•  la  rcillcfs  ecftafy''    Stceveks. 

SCENE 
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SCENE        IL 

J  ball. 

Enter  Hamlet^  and  two  or  three  of  the  pliers. 

tiam.  Speak  the  fpeech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue.  But  if 
you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as 
licve  the  town-crier  had  fpoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not 
iaw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus  ;  but  ufe 
all  gently :  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempeft,  and,  as 
I  may  fay,  whirlwind  of  your  paffion,  you  muft:  ac- 
quire and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  fmooth- 
ne(s.  Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  foul,  to  hear  a  ro- 
buftious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  paffion  to  tatters, 
to  very  rags,  to  fplit  the  ears  of  3  the  groundlings  ; 
who,  for  the  moft  part,  arc  capable  of  nothing  but 

'  — /i&f  groundlings ; ]  The  meaner  people  then  feem  to 

lave  fat  below»  as  they  now  fit  in  the  upper  gallery,  who,  not 
^  onderftanding  poetical  language,  were  fometimes  gratified 
hf  a  mimical  and  mute  reprefentauon  of  the  drama,  previous 
to  tlie  dialogue.     Johnson. 

Before  each  adl  of  the  tragedy  of  Jocafta^   tranflated  from 

inrifuUtf  by  Geo.  Gafcoigne  and  Fra.  Kinwelmerfh,  the  order 

of  thefe  dumb  fhews  is  very  minutely  defcribed.     This  play 

wa  preiented  at  Gray's  Inn  by  them  in  1566.     The  dumD 

Aews  included  in  it  are  chiefly  emblematical,   nor  do  they 

cdiibit  a  pifture  of  one  fingle  fcene,  which  is  afterwards  per« 

famed  on  the  ftage.    In  feme  other  pieces  I  have  obferved^ 

tbt  thefe  exhibitions  ferved  to  introduce  fuch  circumHances  as 

tb  limits  of  a  play  would  not  admit  to  be  reprefented.     In 

Aort,  they  fometimes  fupplied  deficiencies,    and,  at  others^ 

illed  up  the  fpace  of  time  which  was  ncceiTary  to  pafs  while 

kfineis  was  fuppofed  to  be  tranfadled  in  foreign  parts.     With 

tliis  method  of  preferving  the  unity  of  time,   our  anceftors 

appear  to  have  been  fatisfied,    Ben  Jonfon  mentions  the  ground^ 

Htgs  with  equal  contempt.     "  The  underftanding  gentlemen 

**  of  the  ^0im// here."     The  groum/Iing^  in  its  primitive  figni- 

Ication,  m^ans  a  fifh  which  always  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the 

vater,    Stbbvens* 

Vol.  X.  Q  inex- 
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+  inexplicable  dumb  fhews,  and  noife :  I  could  h: 
fuch  a  fellow  whipp'd  for  o*er-doing  5  Termagant  s 
out-herods  Herod.     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither ;  but  let  your  c 
difcretion  be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  a6lion  to  the  wc 
the  word  to  the  aftion  ;  with  this  fpecial  obfcrvar 
that  you  o*er-ftep  not  the  modefty  of  nature  ;  for  i 
thing  fo  overdone  is  from  the  purpofe  of  pla^ 
whofe  end,  both  at  the  firft,  and  now,  was  and 
to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  ft 
virtue  her  own  feature,  fcorn  her  own  image,  j 
the  very  ^  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  s 
7  prefliire.  Now  this  over-done,  or  come  tardy  < 
though  it  make  the  unfkilful  laugh,  cannot  but  m; 
the  judicious  grieve ;  the  cenfure  of  which  one  nr 
in  your  allowance  o'er-weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  oth 
Oh,  there  be  players  that  I  have  feen  play,  ; 
heard  others  praife,  and  that  highly  (*  not  to  fp 
it  profanely)  that  neither  having  the  accent  of  chrifti 
nor  the  gait  of  chriftian,  pagan,   or  man^  have 

*  '^—inexplicable  dumb  Jbc-ivs, — ]  I  believe  the  meaning 
Jhe'ws^  luithcut  nuords  to  explain  them.     Johnson. 

Rather,  I  believe,  fliews  which  are  too  confufedly  condot 
to  explain  thcmfelvcs.     Steevens. 

*  '^'Termagant ; ]  Termagant  was  a  Saracen  deity,  i 

clamorous  and  violent  in  the  old  moralities.     Percy. 

Termagant  is  mentioned  by  Spenfer  in  his  Fairy  ^een, 
Chaucer  in  The  Tale  of  Sir  Topas,  and  by  B.  and  Flctche. 
Kffig  cr  no  King^  as  follows  : 

**  This  would  make  a  faint  fwear  like  a  foldier,  and  a  fol< 
**  \\\;,c  Termagant  J*     Steevens. 

^  — age  and  body  of  the  time, ]  The  age  of  the  time 

hardly  pafs.     May  wc  not  read,  the  face  and  body,  or  did 
author  write,  the  page  ?   The  page  fuits  well  with  fsTm  > 
frejfurey  but  ill  with  2o/^.     Johnson. 

'  prejfure, ]  Refemblancc,  asina/r/>/.     Johnsok. 

*  —  {not  tofpeak  it  profanely)-^]  Profanely  feems  to  rcl 
not  to  the  praife  which  he  has  mentioned,  but  to  the  ccni 
which  he  is  about  to  utt' r.  Any  grofs  or  indelicate  lango 
was  called /r0/^/;r.    Johnson. 

ftruti 
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ftrutted  and  bellow'd,  tliat  I  have  thought  fome  of 
nature^s  joumcynien  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well  -,  they  imitated  humanity  fo  abomii:cbly. 

Play.  I  hope  we  have  rcform'd  that  indiiilrently 
with  us. 

Ham.  Oh,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  thofc  that 
play  your  clowns  fpeak  no  more  than  is  fct  down  for 
them  :  for  there  be  01  them,  that  will  themfclves 
laugh,  to  fet  on  fome  quantity  of  barren  fpeftators 
to  laugh  too  i  though,  in  the  mean  time,  fome  ne- 
ceffary  queftion  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  confidered. 
That*s  villainous  ;  and  fhews  a  moll  pitiful  ambition 
in  the  fool  that  ufes  it.     Go,  make  you  ready.— 

[Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius^  Rofencrantz^  and  Guildenftern. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
of  work  ? 

?ol  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  prefently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  hafte.  [Exit  Polonius. 
Will  you  two  help  to  haften  them  ? 

Both.  We  will,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

Horn.  What,  ho,  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio  to  Hamlet. 

Her.  Here,  fweet  lord,  at  your  fervice. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  juft  a  man, 
As  e'er  my  converfation  cop'd  withal. 

Hor.  Oh  my  dear  lord 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 
for  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  haft,  but  thy  good  fpirits, 
To  feed  and  cloath  thee  ?  Should  the  poor  be  flattered  ? 
No,  let  the  candy'd  tongue  lick  abfurd  pomp  -, 
And  crook  ^  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 

^  • — the  pregnant  hinges  cf  the  inee,]  I  believe  the  fenfe  of 
t^puutt  in  this  place  is,  au/'c^,  ready y  p.^npt,     JO'.iNSON'. 

0^2  Where 
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Where  thrift  may  follow  fawnins.    Doft  thou  he 
Since  '  my  dear  foul  was  miftrew  of  her  choice^ 
And  could  of  men  diftinguifh,  her  eledtion 
Hath  feal'd  thee  for  herfelf :  for  thou  haft  been 
As  one,  in  fuffering  all,  that  fufFers  nothing  ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Haft  ta*en  with  equal  thanks.     And  bleft  arc  the 
*  Whofe  blood  and  judgment  are  fo  well  co-ming! 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger. 
To  found  what  ftop  fhe  pleafe.     Give  me  that  nu 
That  is  not  paffion's  flave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee.     Something  too  much  of  this,— 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the^king. 
One  fcene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumftancc. 
Which  I  have  told  thee,  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'y  thee,  when  thou  fceft  that  aft  a  foot. 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy  foul 
Obferve  my  uncle  •,  if  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itfelf  unkennel  in  one  fpeech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghoft  that  we  have  feen  ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  3  Vulcan's  ftithy.     Give  him  heedful  note ; 
For  I  mine  eves  will  rivet  to  his  face  -, 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  cenfure  of  his  feeming. 

Hor.  Well,  my  lord. 
If  he  fteal  aught,  the  whilft  this  play  is  playing 
And  'fcape  detefting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

H^,n2.  They  are  coming  to  the  play  j  I  muft  be  i( 
get  you  a  place. 

*  — my  desLT/ouI ]  Perhaps,  my  clear  foul.     JohnsO] 

*  PFJl}o/e  hlood  and  judgment ]  According  to  the  dofi 

of  the  four  humours,  d^re  and  confidence  were  feated  in 
blood,  and  judgment  in  the  phlegm,  and  the  due  mixtni 
the  humours  made  a  perfedl  charadcr.     Johnson. 

'  — f'uUan^i ftithy. ]  ^;/Mj?  is  a  fmith's  <zff*v/7.   Joh»; 
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Danijh  march.    Afimrijh. 

Enter  Kingj  ^een^  PoloniuSy  Opbeliaj  RofencrantZj 
Guildenftem^  and  others. 

King.  How  fares  our  coufin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent^  i^  faith  -,  of  the  camelion's  difli. 
I  cat  the  air,  promife-cramm'd.  You  cannot  feed 
capons  fo. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  anfwer,  Hamlet ; 
thefe  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,   ♦  nor  mine  now,  my  lord. You 

pla/d  once  i*  the  univerfity,  you  fay  ?     {To  Poknius. 

Pol  That  did  I,  my  lord,  and  was  accounted  a 
gpod  aftor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enadt  ? 

Pol  I  did  enaft  Julius  Casfar :  I  was  kill'd  i*  the 
Capitol  •,  Brutus  kiird  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  fo  capital 
a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Rof.  Ay,  my  lord ;  ^  they  flay  upon  your  patience. 

^en.  Come,  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  fit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  attrac*- 
tive. 

Pol  Oh  ho  !  do  you  mark  that  ? 

Hm.  Lady,  Ihall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia^ s  feet. 

Opb.  No,  my  lord. 

Mam.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Opb.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  ^  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  ? 

*  ■;■ — nor  mitu  voiv, ]  A  man's  words,  fays  the  proverb, 

^  his  own  no  longer  than  he  keep  them  unfpoken.  Johnson. 
.  *  ■; — thfy  ftay  upon y cur  patience.']  May  it  not  be  read  more 
Wtclligibly,  Thty  ftay  upon  your  pleafure.     In  Macbeth  it  is, 

•*  Noble  Macbeth,  we  ftay  upon  jovlt  lei/ure,^*    Johns. 

Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters  /*]  I  think  we  muft 
^i  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  manners  ?  Do  you  imagine 
^t  I  meant  to  (it  in  your  lap,  with  Aich  rough  gallantry  as 
^ns  ufc  to  their  laffcs  ?     Johnson. 

0.3  Opb. 
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Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maid' 
legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Oh  !  your  only  jig-maker.  What  ihould 
man  do,  but  be  merry  t  For,  lo<^::  you,  how  checi 
fully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  witW 
thefc  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay.  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long?  7  Nay,  tticn  lee  the  devH  wes 
black,  for  Til  have  a  i'uit  of  fables.  Oh  heavens 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  the 

there 

^  — Na^'y  thct?  let  the  deuil  iv^ar  Hack y   for  Vll  hnnje  a  fu 

6f  Jalles. ]  The  conceit  of  tlicic  words  is  not  taken.     Th< 

arc  an  ironical  apology  for  his  mother's  cheerful  locks :  t^ 
mcnths  w.is  Hiig  enough  in  confcicnce  to  make  any  de« 
hulband  for^^oriCi..  Dii  tiie  editors,  in  their  nonfenfical  blui 
der,  have  m.ulc  Hamitt  lay  j.:it  the  contrary.  That  the  dev 
and  he  wcu-.l  l-.  li  [;o  intb  mourning,  tliough  his  mother  dj 
not.  ''i^he  true  .-rading  is  thi^,  jV^y,  then  let  the  (i:<vil  *w€i 
black,  'ro?.  t  i'll  have  a  Juit  (f  Jihlc,  'Fere,  i.  e.  before.  -/ 
much  v.:  lo  f-.y,  r.ct  the  deviJ  wear  black  fc.x  me.  Til  ha^ 
none.  The  0.:^l  \/  Li'.'f^.r  defp*  "5  an  emendation  fo  eafy,  an 
reads  H  ihu?,  X^r;,  /.  r,.  let  tL  .icz-il  ivear  hlack,  for  I  II  ha'^ 
a  ftilt  cf  t:iMiNC.  Anil  yc.u  c^ulil  expeft  no  Icis,  when  fuc 
a  critic  hi.d  cl.  ?  dreeing  of  li!n.  J]ut  the  blunder  was  a  pie 
fant  o::i\  *■]  he  feiZ-l.Tb:  editors  had  wtoiq  Jhbicsj  the  fur 
called,  f  r  j:!:k,  bLick.  And  the  critic  only  chnn^^cd  t3 
fur  f  r  i;\it ;  by  a  like  figure,  t;.e  co.:imon  people  fay,  ^ 
rrjnict  th  c:  i!:!cs  cf  ft:y  Icu.t,  f . ;'  the  mujclcs  of  tny  heart ; 
unlucky  \\\\x  kc  of  one  fi!cl'-rifh  for  another.     Warburtcz 

I  know  net  why  rur  editors  lliould,  with  fuch  implaca- 
anger,  pcftciicc  (iur  prcdcceCors.  O/  rS'pj/ yn /oj'/^u/.  , 
dead,  it  is  *.f.:c,  can  make  no  r^filcance,  they  may  be  attaci 
with  r:;iMVL  l-'.cjrity ;  but  fince  ti'cy  can  neither  feel  ni>r  me- 
the  fufvTy  of  mai:liM[?  them  fi.-ms  greater  than  the  pleaftw 
nor  pcrh  .;\-  woi  Id  it  much  r:iilhefvem  us  to  remember,  an*, 
our  triumphs  o\er  the  ncnfcifail  and  lti<:  fenftlefsy  that  we  1 » 
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there's  hope  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his 
life  half  a  year  :  but,  by'r-lady,  he  muft  build 
churches  then ;  or  elfe  fhall  he  fuffer  ^  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horfe  ;  whofc  epitaph  is.  For  cbj 
for  chj  the  hobby-horfe  is  forgot. 

wife  are  men ;    that  debcmur  moriiy  and,  as  Swift  obferveJ  to 
Burnet,  Ihall  foon  be  among  the  dead  ourfelves. 

I  cannot  find  how  the  common  reading  is  nonrcnfe,  nor  why 
Hamlet,  when  he  laid  afidehis  drcfs  oi  inourninL^  in  a  country 
where  it  was  bitter  coldy  and  the  air  was  nipping  and  eagcr^ 
(hould  not  have  a  y«//  of  j able s.  I  fuppofe  it  is  well  enough 
known,  that  the  fur  of  fables  is  not  black.     Johnson. 

kfnit  cf  the  fables  was  the  richcll  drefs  that  could  be  woni 
in  Denmark.     St e evens. 

*  '^fujfer  not  thtJikingon,  n.vith  the  hobby-hcrfe  ; — ]  Amoagft 
the  country  ma)-g:'me3  there  was  an  h^bby-horfe,  whick^ 
when  the  puritanical  humour  of  thofe  times  oppofcd  and  dif- 
crcditcd  thefe  games,  was  brought  by  the  poets  and  ballad- 
makers  as  an  inftance  of  the  ridiculous  zeal  of  the  fcdlaric«: 
from  thcfc  ballads  Hamlet  quotes  a  line  or  two.  Warburtom. 
-~pj6,  the  hobby-hcrfe  is  forget.']  In  a  fmall  birick  Icttrr- 
book,  intitled,  Playes  Confutedy  by  Stephen  Gcflln,  1  lind  the 
Mfhj-horfe  enumerated  in  the  lift  of  dances.  "  For  the  devil 
(fays  this  author)  "  beefidc  the  beautic  of  the  houfes,  and  the 
"  ftages,  fendeth  in  gearifh  appar.  11,  mafkcs,  vauting,  tum- 
**  bling,  dauncingofgigges,  galiardcs,  morifccs,  hobbi-horfes,^* 
&c.  and  in  Grct-n's  Tu  ^uofue,  this  expreffion  occurs, 
"  The  other  hcbbj-h^'^'A'  J  pcrceivte  is  not  forgotten." 
In  TRXNOIAMIA,  or  'lie  Marriage  of  the  Arts,  1618,  is  the 
bellowing  ftage-di  rcdl  n  w . 

"  Enter  a  hobby-},:rf-  dancing  the  morrice,"  &c. 
Again,  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Women  P leafed. 
Soto.  •*  Shall  the  hobby-horfe  he  forgot  then, 
**  The  hopeful  hcbby-horfc,  Ihr.Ii  he  lie  founJer'd.?" 
This  fcene,  in  which  this  paflage  is,  will  very  amply  confirm 
^l  that  Dr.  Warburton  has  f.iid  concerning  the  Ijcb/^y-horfe. 

So  in  Ben  Jonfon's  EntcrtLiinment  for  the  ^een  and  Prince  at 
-^hhorpe. 

«*  But  fee,  the  hobhy-hcrfc  is  forgot. 

**  Fool,  it  muft  be  your  lot, 

«*  To  fupply  his  want  with  faces, 

«*  And  fome  other  buftbon  graces."     Ste evens. 


0^4  "Trumpeli 
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^Crumpets  found.     The  dumb  Jbew  follows. 

*  Enter  a  king  and  queen  very  lovingly  \  the  queen  em 
bracing  bim^  and  he  her.  She  kneels^  and  makes  fbev^ 
of  proteftation  unto  him.  He  takes  her  upj  and  de 
dines  his  head  upon  her  neck  \  lays  him  down  upon  i 
bank  of  flowers  \  fhe^  feeing  him  afleep^  leaves  him 

*  Enter  a  king  ard  queen  *very  lovingly  ; ]  Thus  have  th 

bluncle.ing  and  inadvertent  editori  all  along  given  us  this  fttg^ 
diredion,  though  we  arc  exprefly  told  by  Hamlet  anon,  tha 
the  (lory  cf  this  introduced  interlude  is  the  murder  of  Gonzae< 
duke  of  Vi^iina.  The  fourcc  of  this  miftake  is  cafily  to  b 
accounted  for,  from  the  llagc's  drejjivg  the  charadlers.  RegA 
coronets  being  at  firft  ordered  by  the  poet  for  the  duke  am 
dutcbefs,  the  ^cceedin^  players,  who  did  not  flriftly  obfcrv 
the  quality  of  the  perfons,  or  circumftances  of  the  ftory,  miiloo] 
*cm  for  a  king  and  queen  ;  and  fo  the  error  was  deduced  dowi 
from  thence  to  the  prefent  times.     Theobald. 

Enter  a  duke  and  a  dutcheji^  ivith  regal  coronets > ]  RegA 

coronets  aie  improper  for  any  perfonage  below  the  dignity  of 
king.     Regalj  as  a  fubftantive,  is  the  name  of  a  muf.cal  in 
flrument  now  out  of  ufe ;  but  there  is  an  officer  of  the  houfe 
hold,  called  Tuner  of  the  Regals,     The  cornet  is  well  knowi 
to  be  a  mufical  inftrument,  and  proper  for  procelfions. 

Might  we  not  then  read.  Enter  a  duke  and  dutcke/s^  wi> 
regaUy  cornets y  Uc.     Hawkins. 

The  regal  is  not  entirely  loll  in  Germany,  and  is  a  (inal 
portable  organ  with  keys.  It  appears  from  an  account  of  th* 
cftahliihmcnt  of  the  houfehold  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  Q 
Q^Mary  (among  the  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Antiquary  Society 
that  t.h^:  king  bad  a  r^^aZ-maker,  who  had  a  falary  of  16 1,  pe 
annum. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  organs  and  regals  as  inftruments  of  a  fimi 
lar  conflriiciion.  The  latter  are  ftill  ufcd  in  the  north  parts  c 
Sweden.  The  word  rigahellum  occurs  in  Du  Cange,  who  tkfi 
defines  it.*- — Jnftrume:jtuin  mujtcumj  cujus  ufus  in  adihus  facrii 
4intequa7fi  organa^  It  alts  omnin  a  familiar ia  ejfeni. 

The  fubliance  of  this  note  was  communicated  to  the  Anti 
quary  Society  by  the  Hor^.  D.  Harrington. 

I  have  copied  this  order  for  the  dumb  fhew  from  the  quartc 
The  foli'^,  nor  any  other  edition  that  I  have  ever  fcen  (Thee 
Raid's  and  Warburton's  alone  excepted)  mentions  regal  coronets 
and  to  conclude,  Theobald  fccms  to  have  been  difputing  wit 
iiimfelf  about  the  propriety  of  a  circumilance,  which  docs  n< 
appear  to  have  had  exiftencc«    St£ev£ns. 

Ano 
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dnon  comes  in  another  man^  takes  off  bis  crown^  kiffes 
f/,  and  pours  poifon  into  the  Jleeper^s  ears^  and  exit. 
The  queen  returns  \  finds  the  king  dead^  and  makes 
^affionate  aSlion.  The  poifoner^  with  fome  two  or 
three  muteSy  comes  in  again^  feefning  to  condole  with 
her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The  poifoncr 
wooes  the  queen  with  gifts ;  Jbe  feems  harjh  a  whikj 
hut  in  the  end  accepts  love.  [Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  '  Marry,  this  is  miching  malicho ;  it  means 

fchief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  fhew  imports  the  argument  of 

*play  ? 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  fhall  know  by  this  fellow  :  the  players 
nnot  keep  counfel ;  they'll  tell  all. 
Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  (hew  meant  ? 
Ham.  Ay,   or   any  fhcw  that  you'll  ftiew  him, 

'  Marry,  this  is  miching  MALI c HO  ;  it  means  mijchief.'\  The 
'ford  Edit  or  y  imagining  that  the  fpcaker  had  here  cnglilhed 
;own  cant  phrafe  of  ?>j/V^/Vrj^  malicho ^  tells  us  (byhisgloflary^ 
at  itugnifies  mi/chief  lying  hid^  and  that  malicho  is  the  Spanim 
ilhtco  ;  whereas  it  fignifies.  Lying  in  luait  for  the  poi/oner. 
hich,  the  fpcaker  tells  us,  was  the  very  purpofe  of  this  rc- 
efentation.  It  ihould  therefore  be  read  malhechor  Spanifti, 
t  poi/oner.  So  mich  figniHed,  originally,  to  keep  hid  and 
t  of  fight ;  and,  as  fuch  men  generally  did  it  for  the  pur- 
ies  of  lying  in  avait,  it  then  fignified  to  rob.  And  in  this 
jfc  Shakefpeare  ufes  the  noun,  a  micher,  when  fpeaking  of 
incc  Henry  amongft  a  gang  of  robbers.     Shall  the  hlejfed  fun 

hta^ven  proije  a  micher  ?  Shall  the  fon  of  England  pro^ve  a 
icf  ?  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Chaucer,  in  his  tranf- 
tion  of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rofcy  where  he  turns  the  word  lierre 
f hich  i -5  larron,  <voleur)  by  micher.     Warburton. 

I  think  Hanmer's  cxpofition  moll  likely  to  be  right.  Dr. 
''arburton,  to  juftify  his  interpretation,  mull  write,  miching 
Tmalechorf  and  even  then  it  will  be  harfh.     Johnson. 

The  quarto  reads  munching  mallico.     Stievens. 

Be 


tso  HAMLET, 

Be  not  you  alham'd  to  fhew  *,  he'll  not  (hamc  to  t 
you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught.     I'll  ma 
the  play. 

Prol.  For  us^  and  for  our  tragedy^ 
Here  ftooping  to  your  clemency^ 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  ijprolomie,  or  the  pofy  of  a  ring  i 
Oph.  'Tis  brief,  my  lord. 
Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  Duke  and  a  "Dut chefs. 

Duke.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart  gc 
round 
Neptune's  fait  wafh,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons  with  borrowed  ^  fheen 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirty  been. 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  molt  facred  bands. 

Dutch.  So  many  journeys  may  the  I'un  and  moo 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done. 
But  woe  is  me,  you  are  fo  fick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  (late. 
That  I  diftnift  you  •,  yet  though  I  diftruft, 
Difcomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  muft  : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  4  even  as  they  love. 

*  Be  not  you  ajkarfj*d  to  Jhenjo^  &c.]  The  converfadoi: 

Hamlet  with  Ophelia,  which  cannot  fail  to  difguft  every  i 
dern  reader,  is  probably  fuch  as  was  peculiar  to  t'le  young  i 
faftiionable  of  the  age  of  Shakefpeare,  which  was,  by 
means,  an  age  of  delicacy.  The  poet  is,  howewr,  blameah 
for  extravagance  of  thought,  not  indecency  of  exprcfiionj 
the  chara^leriflic  of  madncfs,  at  Icafl,  of  fuch  m&dnef$ 
fhould  be  reprcfented  on  the  fdcne.     St  sevens. 

*  — ^fc*;;]  Splendor,  lull  re.    Johnson. 

*  even  as  they  Icve,]  Here  fcems  to  be  a  line  loft,  wh 

ihould  have  rhymed  to  love.     Johnson. 
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Aad  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  ought,  or  in  extremity. 
Naxv,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know ; 
5  And  as  my  love  is  fiz'd,  my  fear  is  fo. 
[ W  here  love  is  great,  the  littleft  doubts  are  fear ; 
Where  little  tears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there.] 
Z>ike.  Taith,  I  muft  leave  thee,  love,  and  fnortly 
too: 
My  operant  powers  their  fundions  leave  to  do. 
And  thou  ihalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind. 
Honoured,  beloved  •,  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  hufband  ihalt  thou— 

JDutcb.  Oh,  confound  the  reft  ! 
Such  love  muft  needs  be  treafon  in  my  breaft : 
In  fecond  huft)and  let  me  be  accurft ! 
None  wed  the  Iccond,  but  who  kill  die  firft. 
Ham.  That's  v/ormwood. 

DuUb.  ^  The  inilances,  that  fecond  marriage  move. 
Are  bafc  refpefts  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 
A  fecond  tii':^e  I  kiL  rriy  huft^and  dead. 
When  fecond  huft)and  kifles  me  in  bed. 

Duke.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  fpeak ; 
But  what  we  clo  determine,  oft  we  break  •, 
I^urpofe  is  but  the  llave  to  memory, 
C)f  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity  : 
^Vhich  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  fticks  on  the  tree, 
-But  fall,  unftiaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 

'    And  as  my  hue  is  fix'cl,   :fty  fear  is  fo,]  Mr.  Pope   fays,  I 
^cad^sV;  and,  ind^!cJ,  I  do  ib  :  bccaiTc,  I  obferv^,  the  quarto 
^f  1605  r^*"  *^>  r;VcV;  thr.t  of  loii,   r;.;-/?  ;   the  forio  in  1 63 2, 
^«  ;  and  th:-L  in  162^,  fzr/ :  a;^d  buciiiife,  bciidc^,  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  context  dcriar-ds  t'lis  rc.iding:  for  tlic  lady  evi- 
dently is  talking  here  ci   the  qaantity  and  proportion  of  her 
»ove  and  fear  ;   not  of  their  continuance,  duration,  or  {lability. 
Cleopatra  expr^ffcs  hericlf  much   in   the  Tame  manner,  with 
'^gard  to  her  grief  for  tne  lofs  of  Antony. 

• our  fize  of/orrcnjc. 

Proportion 'd  ro  our  caulc,  mu^^  be  as  great 
Js  that  fivbich  makes  it.     T ii  £ o J3  a  l  D . 
The  inftumfSi^-^  The  motives,     Johnson. 

Moft 


£5*  H    A    M    L    E    T^ 

Moft  neceflary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourfclves  ^  what  to  ourielves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourfelves  in  paflion  we  propofv,^ 
The  paflion  ending,  doth  the  purpofe  lofe ; 
*  The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy, 
Their  own  enaftures  with  themfelves  deflroy  : 
Where  joy  moft  revels,  grief  doth  moft  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  flender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  •,  nor  'tis  not  ftrange. 
That  even  our  loves  Ihould  with  our  fortunes  chanc 
For  'tis  a  queftion  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  leads  fortune,  or  elfe  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark,  his  favorite  flics 
The  poor  advanced,  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend. 
For  who  not  needs,  fliall  never  lack  a  friend  \ 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 
Direftly  fealbns  him  his  enemy. 
•  But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun. 
Our  wills,  and  fates,  do  fo  contrary  run. 
That  our  devices  ftill  are  overthrown  ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  ow 
So  think,  thou  wilt  no  fecond  huflDand  wed  ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  firft  lord  is  dead. 

Hutch.  Nor  earth  to  give  me  food,  nor  heaven  ligh 
Sport  and  repofe,  lock  from  me,  day  and  night ! 
[To  defperation  turn  my  truft  and  hope ! 
9  An  anchor's  cheer  in  prifon  be  my  fcope  !] 

^  luhat  to  ourfelves  is  debt ;]  Tlie  performance  of  a  red 

lution,  in  which  only  the  rej'olver  is  interefted,  is  a  debt  onJ 
to  himfclf,  which  he  may  therefore  remit  at  pleafure. 

Johnson. 

•   The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy  ^ 
Their  oiv/t  ennSiures  ivith  themfelves  deftroy  .*]    What  gri 
or  Joy  enad  or  determine  in  their  violence,  is  revoked  in  the 
abatement.     EnaSiures  is  the  word  in  the  quarto  ;  all  the  m 
dcrn  editions  have  enailors.     Johnson. 

^  An  anchor'* s  cheer  in  prifon  he  my  fcope  /]  May  my  whc 
libcrt)'  and  enjoyment  be  to  live  on  hermit's  fare  in  a  prifcz 
jin(hor  is  for  anchoret.    Johnson, 
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Each  oppofite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  dcftroy !  ^ 

Both  here,  and  hence,  purfue  me  lafting  ftrife  ! 
If,   once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife  ! 

hiam.  If  (he  ftiould  break  it  now 

lyuke.  *Ti6  deeply  fworn ;  fweet,  leave  me  here  si 
while; 
My  fpirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile       « 
The  tedious  day  with  fleep.  [Sleeps. 

lyutcL  Sleep  rock  thy  brain. 
And  never  come  mifchance  between  us  twain !  [Exit. 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

^ueen.  The  lady  protefts  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham,  Oh,  but  Ihe'U  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  is  there  no 
offence  in't  ? 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jeft,  poifoninjeft.  No 
oSfence  i*  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  Moufe-Trap.  Marry,  how  ^  tropically. 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna : 
Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name,  his  wife's  '  Baptifta : 
you  fhdl  fee  anon,  'tis  a  knavifh  piece  of  work ;  but 
^hat  o'  that  ?  your  majefty,  and  we  that  have  free 
fouls,  it  touches  us  not :  let  the  gall'd  jade  wince, 
^ur  withers  are  unwrungr. 


o' 


Enter  Lucianus. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  duke. 

Opb.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

*  Ham.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
*Qve,  if  I  could  fee  the  puppets  dallying. 

■    Baptiftau^  I  think,  in  Italian,  the  name  always  of  a  man. 
*  Ham.  Icould  inirrprety  &c.]  This  refers  to  the  interpreter, 
^Ho  formerly  fat  on  the  ftage  at  all  motions  or  puppst-Jhe-MSf  and 
^*iterprctcd  to  the  audience. 
^iwo  Gent,  of  Ferona  : 

"  Oh  excellent  motion  /  oh  exceeding  puppet  ! 
•«  Now  will  he  interpret  for  her."     Stebvenj. 

Oph. 


tsS  HAMLET, 

Hot.  You  might  have  rhym'd. 

Ham.  Oh,  good  Horatio  !    PU  take  the  ghoft*s 
word  for  a  thoufand  pounds.     Didft  perceive  ? 

Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poifoning  ? 

Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha!  Come,  fome  mufic.    Come,  the 
recorders. 
For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy ; 
'  Why,  then,  belike— —He  likes  it  not,  perdy. 

Enter  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftem. 

Come,  fome  mufic.  • 

GuiL  Good  my  lord,  vouchfafe  me  a  word  with 

•you. 
Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  hiftory. 
Guil  The  king.  Sir 
Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  what  of  him  ? 
Guil.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvelous  diftempcr^d— 
Ham.  *  With  drink.  Sir  ? 

faid,  the  birds,  being  weary  of  their  ftate  of  anarchy,  moved 
for  the  fetting  up  of  a  king ;  and  the  peacock  was  defied  ob 
account  of  his  gay  feathers.  But,  with  fubmi£ion,  in  this 
pafTage  of  our  Shakefpeare,  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  made 
of  the  eagle  in  antithefis  to  the  peacock ;  and  it  muft  be  by  t 
very  uncommon  figure,  that  Jove  himfelf  (lands  in  the  place  of 
his  Bird.  I  think,  Hamlet  is  fetting  his  father's  and  uncle's 
charadlers  in  contrail  to  each  other :  and  means  to  fay,  that 
by  his  father's  death  the  (late  was  dripp'd  of  a  godlike  mo- 
narch, and  that  now  in  his  (lead  reign'd  the  mod  defpicable 
poifonous  animal  that  could  be  ;  a  mere  paddocky  or  tuti. 
PADy  hufoy  rubeta  major ;  a  toad.  This  word,  I  take  to  be 
of  Hamlet's  own  fubdituting.  The  verfes,  repeated,  fccm  to 
be  from  fome  old  ballad ;  in  which,  rhyme  being  neceflkr/y 
1  doubt  not  but  the  lad  verfe  ran  thus ; 

J  -very,  very afs.     Theobald. 

'  ff^yf  then,  belike ]  Hamlet  was  going  on  to  draw  the 

confequence  when  the  courtiers  entered.     Johnson. 

^  IVith  drink.  Sir  ?]  Hamlet  takes  particular  care  that  Ilia 
ancle's  love  of  drink  diall  not  be  forgotten.    Johnson. 

2  CmL 
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GuiL  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wifdom  (hould  fhew  itfelf  more  richer, 
to  fignify  this  to  his  doftor-,  for,  for  me  .to  put  him 
to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into 
more  choler. 

GuiL  Good  my  lord,  put  your  difcourfe  into  fomc 
feunc,  and  ftart  not  fo  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame.  Sir. Pronounce. 

GuiL  The  queen  your  mother,  in  moft  great  af- 
ffiftion  of  fpirit,  hath  fent  me  to  yoii. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtefy  is  not  of 
the  right  breed.  If  it  Ihall  pleafe  you  to  make  me 
a  wholfome  anfwer,  I  will  do  your  mother^s  com- 
mandment :  if  not,  your  pardon, ,  and  my  return, 
Ihall  be  the  end  of  my  bufmefs. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuiL  What,  my  lord  ? 

Hm.  Make  you  a  wholfome  anfwer  :  my  wit's 
difeafed.  But,  Sir,  fuch  anfwer  as  J  can  make,  you 
flwll  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  fay,  my  mother. 
Therefore  no  more  but  to  the  matter.  My  mother, 
you  fay 

Rof.  Then  thus  fhe  fays.  Your  behaviour  hath 
ftruck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  Oh  wonderful  fon,  that  can  fo  aftonifh  a 
mother !  But  is  there  no  fequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother^s  admiration  ?  Impart. 

Rif.  She  defires  to  fpeak  with  you  in  her  clofet, 
ot  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  fhall  obey,  were  fhe  ten  times  our  mother* 
Have  you  any  3  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Rof.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Hm.  So  I  do  ftUl,  *  by  thefe  pickers  and  ftealers. 

*  'further  trade — ]  Further  bufinefs  ;•  further  dealing. 

Johnson* 

*  — hy  theft  pickers^  &c.]  By  thefe  hands.     Johnson. 

Vol.  X.  R  M^ 


jj58  HAMLET, 

Rof.  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  caufe  of  c 
temper  ?  You  do,  furely,  bar  the  door  of  your  o 
liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ilam.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Rof.  How,  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  vo 
of  the  king  himfelf  for  your  fucceflion  in  Denaiar 

Ha7n.  Ay,  but  while  the-grafs  grows the  provi 

is  fomething  mufty. 

Enter  one^  with  a  recorder. 

Oh,  the  recorders ;   let  me  fee  one. — To  withdr 

with  you Why  do  you  go  abouf  to  recover  t 

wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  5  Oh  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  i 
love  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  underftand  that.  Will  y 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

GuiL  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 
.   Ham.  I  do  befeech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  eafy  as  lying.  Govern  thefe  *  vc. 
tages  with  your  fingers  and  thumb  7,  give  it  brcai 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  difcourfe  moft  eloqua 
mufic.     Look  you,  thefe  are  the  flops. 

'  Ob  my  lordy  if  my  duty  be  Ho  boUy  my  love  is  too  unrnaiaitHf 
i.  e.  if  my  duty  to  the  king  makes  me  prefs  you  a  little,  o 
love  to  you  makes  me  fHll  more  importunate.  If  that  mak( 
mc  boU^  this  makes  me  even  unmannerly.     Warrurton. 


— -vtf^i 


tages — ]  The  holes  of  a  flute.     Johnson. 


^  "—^and  thumb i — ]  One  of  the  quartos  reads ^withyoi 

fingers  and  the  umber.  This  mav  probablv  be  the  andei 
name  for  that  piece  of  moveable  brafs  at  the  end  of  a  flat 
which  is  either  raifed  or  deprefled  by  the  finger.  The  wa 
umber  is  ufed  by  Stowe  the  chronicler,  who,  deicribing  a  fing 

combat  between  two  knights fays,  "  he  brad  up  his  mZ 

"  three  times."  In  this  Tad  fcnfe  I  can  give  no  probable  g« 
at  its  meaning.    Stbevens. 

Gtt 
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Guil.  But  thefe  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance 
of  harmony  ;  I  have  not  the  (kill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me  ?  you  would  play  upon  nie  •,  you 
would  feem  to  know  my  flops  •,  you  would  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  my  myftery ;  you  would  found  me 
from  my  loweft  note  to  th^  top  of  my  compafs :  and 
there  is  much  mufic,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little 
organ,  yet  cannot  you  make  it  fpeak.  S'blood,  do 
you  think,  that  I  am  eafier  to  be  play'd  on  than  a 
pipe  ?  Call  me  what  ihllrument  you  will,  though  you 
can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me.-  God  blcfs 
you,  Sir.       ^  ^ 

Enter  Polonius. 

PoL  My  lord,  the  queen  would  (peak  with  you, 
and  prefently. 

Ham.  Do  you  fee  yonder  cloud,  that's  almoft  in 
fliape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mafs,  and  it's  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weazel  ^. 

Pol.  It  is  back'd  like  a  weazel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by— 

*  they  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 1  will  come 

by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  fay  fo. 

^  Methinks y  Sec,']  This  pa/Tage  has  been  printed  in  mocjcm 
cdidoDs  thus : 
•  Methinks  it  like  an  ouzle.  Sec.  PoL  It  is  Slack  like  an  \fuzfi. 

The  firft  folio  reads,  //  is  like  a  weazel. 

P«/.  It  is  backed  like  a  <wea/el ;  and  what  occafion  for  altc- 
J»rioa  there  was,  I  cannot  find  out.  The  'wea/elxs  remarkable 
JbrtKc  length  of  its  hack ;  but  though  I  believe  a  hlack  ivea/el 
ijuotcafy  to  he  found,  yet  it  is  as  likely  that  the  cloud  fhould 
.Kfemblc  a  nueafel  in  fhape,  as  an  ouxle  (/*.  e.  black-bird)  in 
colour.    Steevens. 

*  they  fool  me  to  the  tcp  of  my  hent, ]  They  compel  me  to 

1%  the  fool,  till  I  can  endure  to  do  it  no  longer.     Johnson. 

R  2  Ham. 


26o  HAMLET, 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  eafily  faid.     Leave  me,  frici 

lExe 
*Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 
When  church-yards  yawn,   and  hell  itfelf  brcai 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world.     Now  could  I  drink 

blood, 
'  And  do  fuch  bitter  bufinefi  as  the  day 
Would  <[uake  to  look  on.    Soft  j  now  to  my  i 

ther — 

0  heart,  lofe  not  thy  nature ;  lot  not  ever 
The  foul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bofom  : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  but  not  unnatural : 

1  will  fpeak  daggers  to  her,  but  ufe  none. 
My  tongue  and  foul  in  this  be  hypocrites ; 
How  in  my  words  foever  fhe  be  ment  *, 

3  To  give  them  feals  never  my  foul  confent  ? 

■    Jfiii  to  do  fuch  BITTER  huf.nefs  as  the  day 

Would  quake  to  lock  on, ]  The  exprcmon  is  almoft  I 

Icfque.     The  old  quarto  reads, 

And  do  fuch  huftncfs  as  fhe  BITTER  dpj 
Would  quake  to  lock  on,   ' 
This  is  a  little  corrupt  indeed,  but  much  nearer  Shakefpea 
words,  who  wrote, 

BETTER  day^ 

which  gives  the  fentiment  great  force  and  dignity.  At 
very  time  (fays  he)  hell  breathes  out  contagion  to  the  wa 
whereby  night  becomes  polluted  and  execrable;  the  hoj 
therefore  of  this  feafon  fits  me  for  a  deed,  which  xht  fun  \ 
facred  day  would  quake  to  look  on.  This  is  faid  with  gi 
daffical  propriety.  According  to  ancient  fupcrllition,  «* 
was  prophane  and  execrable  ;  and  day^  pure  and  holy.  \VaJ 

And  to  do  fuch  hitter  hufinefs — ^]  This  cxpreflion  bit 
hufinefs  is  flili  in  ufe,  and  though  at  prefcnt  a  vulgar  phra 
might  not  have  been  fuch  in  the  age  of  Shakefprare. 

Watts,  inhisLc^/V,  fays:  "Bitter  is  an  equivocal  won 
*'  there  is  hitter  wormwood,  there  are  hitter  words,  there  a 
•*  bitter  enemies,  and  a  hitter  cold  morning."  li  is,  in  ih<M 
any  thing  unpleafing  or  hurtful.     Steevens. 

•  be  Jbent^'\  To  Jhend^  is  to  treat  with  injxiriotts  b 
guage.     So  in  The  Coxcomb  of  B.  and  Fletcher  : 

"  ^We  fhall  htflmit  foundly."     Steevexs. 

•  To  rvve  themfcalf — ]  i.  c,  put  them  in  execution.    Wa» 

a  ,  S  CEN 
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SCENE        III. 

A  room  in  the  palace. 

Enter  King^  Rofencrantz^  and  Guildenjiem, 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  ftands  it  fafe  with  us 
To  let  his  madnefs  range.     Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  comrniflion  will  forthwith  difpatch. 
And  he  to  England  fliall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  eftate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  fo  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
♦  Out  of  his  lunes. 

Gull.  We  will  ourfelvcs  provide  : 
Moft  holy  and  religbus  fear  it  is 
To  keep  thofe  many,  many  bodies,  fafe. 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  majefty. 

Rjof.  The  fingle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itfelf  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more, 
^  That  fpirit,  on  whofc  weal  depend  and  reft 

^  Out0f  his  lunacies.]  The  old  quartos  read. 
Out  of  his  brows. 
This  was  from  the  ignorance  of  the  firft  editors  ;    as  is  this 
ttnncccffary  Alexandrine,  which  we  owe  to  the  players.     The 
poet,  I  am  perfuaded,  wrote, 

as  doth  hourly  gronst 

Out  of  his  lunes. 
^ c.  his  madnefs 9  frenzy.     Theobald. 

lunacies  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 

I  take  bronvs  to  be,  properly  read,  frvws^  which,  I  think, 
Ma  provincial  word  iot  perverfe  humours  \  which  leing,  I  fup- 
pofc,  not  underftood,  was  changed  to  lunacies.  But  of  this  I 
*ni  not  confrient.     Johnson. 

I  would  receive  Theobald's  emendation,  becaufe  Shake- 
^«arc  ufcs  the  word  lunes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  The  Merry  lVi<v£s 
tf  Windfor.  From  the  redundancy  of  the  meafure  nothing  can 
^inferred.     Stebvens. 

*  That  fpirit y  on  whofe  weal ]  So  the  quarto.     The  folio 

Jives, 

On  whofe  ^irit. 

R  3  The 
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The  lives  of  many.     The  ceafe  of  majefly 
Dies  not  alone  •,  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it,  with  it.     It  is  a  mafly -wheel 
Fix'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount. 
To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufand  lefler  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falls. 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence. 
Attends  the  boifterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  figh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to'this  fpeedy  voyage 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  grows  too  free-footed. 

BolL  We  will  hafte  us.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  clofet  % 
Behind  the  arras  I'll  convey  myfelf 
To  hear  the  procefs.     Ill  warrant   fhe'll   tax  hii 

home  : 
And,  as  you  faid,  and  wifely  was  it  faid, 
'Tis  meet,  that  fome  more  audience  than  a  mother, 
^  Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  (hould  o'er-hear 
The   fpeech,    7  of  vantage.     Fare  you   well,    m 

liege; 
rU  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know.  [Ext. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 
Oh  !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  fmells  to.  heaven  j 
It  hath  the  primal,  eldefl,  curfe  upon't ; 
A  brother's  murder  ! — Pray  I  cannot^ 

•  Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  &c.] 

**  Matres  onincs  filias 

•*  In  rcccato  adjutriccs,  auxilii  in  patcrna  injuriJt 

"  Solent  effe." Ter.  Heaut.  Ad.  5.  Sc.  2. 

Stebvbns. 

y  cf  'vantage,']   By  fomc  opportunity  of  fccrct  obfcr 

ration.     Johnson. 

Thougf 
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<  Though  inclination  be  as  (harp  as  'twill ; 
My  ftronger  guilt  defeats  my  ftrong  intent : 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  bufinefs  bound, 
1  ftand  in  paufe  where  I  fhall  firft  begin. 
And  both  negleft.     What  if  this  curled  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itfelf  with  brother's  blood ; 
Is  there  riot  rain  enough  in  the  fweet  heavens 
'To  wafh  it  white  as  fnow  ?  Whereto  ferves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  vifage  of  offence  ? 
And  .what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two- fold  force. 
To  be  fore-ftallcd  ere  we  come  to  fall. 
Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?  Then  I'll  look  up  ; 
My  fault  is  paft.     But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  ferve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder ! — 
That  cannot  be,  fince  I  am  ftill  poffefs'd 
Of  thofe  effefts  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
^  May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  fhove  by  jullice ; 
And  oft  'tis  feen,  the  wicked  prize  itfelf 
Buys  out  the  law  :  but  'tis  not  fo  above  : 
There,  is  no  fhufflmg-,  there,  the  aftion  lies 
In  his  true  nature  ;  and  we  ourfelves  comp^dl'd. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  wh.it  :*efls  ? 
Try,. what  repentance  can  :  what  can  ir  not  ? 
'  Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent  ? 

*  Dr.  Warburton  would  read, 

Though  inclination  be  as  (harp  as  th*  ill. 
The  old  reading  is as  (harp  as  ivilL     St e evens, 

I  have  followed  the  eafier  emendation  of  Theobald  received 
oyHANMER.     Johnson. 

'  Mi^  one  he  pardon' ii^  and  retain  the  offence?]  He  that 
docs  not  amend  what  can  be  amended,  retains  his  offence.  The 
king  kept  the  crown  from  the  right  heir.     Johnson. 

Yet  twhat  can  it^  ivhen  one  cannot  repent  ?"]  PVhat  can 
repentance  do  for  a  man  that  cannot  be  penitent,  for  a  man  who 
^as  only  part  of  penitence,  diftrefs  of  confcience.  without  the 
other  part,  refolution  of  amendment.     Johnson. 

R  4  Oh 
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Oh  wretched  ftate !  oh  bofom,  black  as  death ! 
9  Oh  limed  foul  •,  that,  ftruggling  to  be  free,- 
Art  more  engag'd  !  Help,  angels  !  make  affay  ! 
Bow,  ftubborn  knees ;   and,  heart,   with  ftrings  of 

ftecl. 
Be  foft  as  finews.  of  the  new-bom  babe ! 
All  may  be  well.  [The  King  kneeb. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  he  is  praying  j 
And  now  I'll  do't. — And  fo  he  goes  to  heaven. 
And  fo  am  I  reveng'd  ?  that  would  be  fcann'd, 
A  villain  kills  my  rather  \  and  for  that 
'  I,  his  fole  fon,  do  this  fame  villain  fend 
To  heaven.  \ 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  falary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grofly,  full  of  bread  •, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flufh  as  May, 
And,  how  his  audit  ftands,  who  knows,  fave  heaven  ? 
But  in  our  circumftance  and  courfe  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him.     Am  I  then  reveng'd. 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  foul. 
When  he  is  fit  and  feafon*d  for  his  paflage  ? 

No... 

*  Up,  fword,  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hcnt  j 
When  he  is  drunk,  afleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 

Or 

s>  Oh,  limed  foul; ]  This  alludes  to  hird-lime.     Shake- 

fpeare  lifes  the  fame  again,  Henry  VI.  P.  ii, 

"  Madam,  myielf  have  Um'd^  bufti  for  her." 

Steeven*. 
'  /,  bis  fole  Jhn^  do  this  fame  *uillain  fend']  The  folio  reads 
fcule  fon,    a  reading  apparently   corrupted  from   the  quarto. 
The  meaning  is  plain.    /,  his  QTi\y/on^  who  am  bound  to  punifh 
his  murderer.     Johnson. 
»  In  the  ccmmon  editions, 

Upi  /<word^  and  kno<w  thou  a  more  horrid  time.]  This  is  a 
fophifticated  reading,  warranted  by  none  of  the  copies  of  any 
authority.     Mr.  Pope  fays,  I  read  conje^uraUy; 
■  ^      — ra  more  horrid  bent. 
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Or  in  the  inceftuous  pleafures  of  his  bed. 

At  gaming,  fwearing  •,  or  about  feme  adl 

That  has  no  rclifh  of  falvation  in't : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heek  may  kick  at  heaven ; 

And  that  his  foul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 

3  As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  ftays  v 

Tins  phyfic  but  prolongs  thy  fickly  days.  [ExiL 

The  King  rifes. 

King.  My  words   fly   up,    my  thoughts   remain 
below ; 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go.  [Exil. 

SCENE        IV. 

Changes  to  the  ^eeris  clofet. 

Enter  ^een  and  Polonius. 

Pol,  He  will  come  ftraight.     Look,  you  lay  home 

to  him : 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  fcreen'd,  and  flood  between 

I  do  fo  •  and  why  ?  the  two  oldell  quartos,  as  well  as  the  two 
«Ucr  folios,  read, 

a  more  horrid  hent. 
5nt  as  there  is  no  fuch  Englilh  fubflantive,  it  feems  very  natu- 
wl  to  conclude,  that  with  the  change  of  a  fingle  letter,  our 
author's  genuine  word  was,  bent ;  i.  e.  drifts  fiofe^  inclination^ 
t^ofe^  &c.     Theobald. 

This  reading  is  followed  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  War- 
>VRT0N ;  but  hent  is  probably  the  right  word.  To  hent  is 
*»W  by  Shakefpeare  for,  to  Jeixe^  to  catchy  to  lay  hold  on. 
f^«t  is,  therefore,  hold,  or  /eizure.  Lay' hold  on  him,  fword, 
at  a  more  horrid  time.     Johnson. 

'  ifjr  hell,  nvhereto  it  goes. — ]  This  fpeech,  in  which  Hamlet, 
^prefented  as  a  virtuous  character,  is  not  content  with  taking 
Mood  for  blood,  but  contrives  damnation  for  the  man  that 
be  would  piinilh,  is  tOQ  horrible  to  be  read  or  to  be  uttered. 

Johnson, 

Much 
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Much  heat  and  him.    +  Til  filcncc  mc  c'cn  here : 

Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 

Ham.  [within,]  Mother,  mother,  mother!— — 
^een.  Fll  warrant  you  ;  fear  me'  not. 

Withdraw,  1  hear  him  coming. 

[Polonius  bides  bimfelj 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Now,  mother  -,  what's  the  matter  ? 
^een.   Hamlet,  thou  haft  thy  father  moch  of 

fended^ 
Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  oflfended 
'^een.  Come,   come,    you  anfwer  with   an  idl 

tongue. 
Ham.  Go,  go,  you  queftion  with  a  wicked  tongue 
^een.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  What's  the  matter  now  ? 
Slueen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  fo  : 
You  are  the  queen,  your  hulband's  brother's  wife. 
And,  'would  it  were  not  fo ! — you  are  my  mother. 
^een.  Nay,  then  I'll  fet  thofe  to  you  that  car 

fpeak. 
Ham>  Come,  come,  and  fit  you  down ;  you  Ihal 
not  budge. 
You  go  not,  'till  I  fet  you  up  a  glafs 
Where  you  may  fee  the  inmpft  part  of  you. 

^een.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  murdei 
me  ?  ' 

Help,  help,  ho! 

♦  Vll  filence  me  e^en  here  : 

Pray  you y  be  round  luitb  bim.^    Sir  T.  HanmeR,  who  i 
followed  by  Dr.  Warburtok,  reads, 

ril  fconcc  me  here. 

Retire  to  a  place  oi  feeurity.  They  forget  that  the  contrivuio 
of  Poloniu5  to  overhear  the  conference,  was  bo  more  told  tx 
the  queen  than  to  Hamlet.— — 77/  Jilencc  mi  rven  bere^  is,  /*/ 
u/e  no  more  words.    Johnson. 
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J'oL  What  ho!  hcljx!  [Behind, 

flam.  How  now,  a  rat  ^  ?  Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead, 
[Hamkt  ftrikes  at  Polomus  through  the  arras. 
JPoL  Oh,  I  am  flain. 
^ueen.  Oh  me,  what  haft  thou  done  I 
^am.  Nay,  I  know  not :  is  it  the  king  ? 
^lueen.  Oh,  what  a  rafti  and  bloody  deed  is  this ! 
tlam.  A  bloody  deed ; — almoft  as  bad,  good  mo- 
ther, 
iLs  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 
^een.  As  kill  a  king  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. • 

THou  wretched,  rafh,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[fFlen  he  fees  it  is  Polonius. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better ;  take  thy  fortune  : 

Thou  find'ft,  to  be  too  bufy,  is  fome  danger. 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands  :  peace  •,  fit  you  down. 

And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  fo  I  fhall. 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  ftufF; 

If  damned  cuftom  have  not  braz*d  it  fo, 

That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  againft  fenfe. 

Slueen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'ft  wag  thy 
tongue 
In  noife  fo  rude  againft  me\? 

Ham.  Such  an  aft. 
That  blurs  the  grace  and  blulh  of  modefty ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite  •,  ^  takes  off  the  rofe 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  fets  a  blifter  there ;  makes  marriage-vows 
As  falfe  as  dicers'  oaths :  Oh,  fuch  a  deed. 
As  ^  from  the  body  of  contradion  plucks 

'  How  no*w,  a  rat? ]  This  (as  Mr.  FAR.&tEit  has   ob- 

fenrcd)  is  an  cxprcffion  borrowed' from  The  Hyftorye  ofHamblet^ 
*tKmflation  from  the  French  of  Belleforcft.     St e evens. 

'  — takes  off  the  rofe]  Alluding  to  the  cuflom  of  wearing 
'^  on  the  fide  of  the  nice.  See  a  note  on  a  paffage  in  King 
Ih^n.    Warburton. 

.  ^  — frwn  the  hody  of  contcaftion— ]  Contra^ion,  for  mar* 
fi^if'contraa.     Warburton. 

The 
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The  very  foul ;  and  fweet  religion  makes 

A  rhapfody  of  words.     ^  Heaven's  face  doth  glow  j 

Yea,  this  folicjity  and  compound  mafs, 

"With  triftful  vifage,  as  againft  the  doom. 

Is  thought-fick  at  the  aft. 

^een.  Ay  me  !  what  aft, 
•  That  roars  fo  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ^ 

Ham. 

•  '--'-^Hea'ven* s  face  doth  glonu  ; 
TVfl,  this  foliditj  and  compound  mafs^ 
With  trijl/ul  'vi/age,  as  againft  the  doontj 

Is  thougbt'Jick  at  the  cdA  If  any  fenfe  can  be  found  here, 
it  is  this.  The  fun  glows  [and  does  it  not  always]  and  the 
very  fo'lid  mafs  of  earth  has  a  trillful  vifage,  and  is  thought- 
fick.  All  this  is  fad  fluff.  The  old  quarto  reads  much  nearer 
to  the  poet's  fenfe,  , 

Heafven's  face  does  gIo*iUt 

O'er  this  folidity  and  compound  mafi^ 

With  heated  'ui/agCy  as  againft  the  doom. 

Is  thought'fick  at  the  aSl. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  Shakefpearc  wrote. 

Heaven^ s  face  doth  gIo*Wj 

O'er  this  folidity  and  compound  mafs^ 

With  triftful  'vifage;   and,  as  'gainft  the  doom. 

Is  thought  ftck  at  the  aSi. 
This  makes  a  fine  fenfe,  and   to  this  effeft.     The  fun  looks 
upon  our  globe,  the  fcene  of  this  murder,  with  an  angry  and 
mournful  countenance,  half  hid  in  eclipfe,  as  at  the  day  of 
doom.     Warburton. 

The  word  heated^  though  it  agrees  well  enough  with  glo^M, 
is,  I  think,  not  fo  (Iriking  as  triftful y  which  was,  I  fuppofe, 
chofen  at  the  revifal.  I  believe  the  whole  paffagc  now  flands 
as  the  author  gave  it.  Dr.  Wa rfurton's reading  rcftorcs  two 
improprieties,  which  Shake/peare,  by  his  alteration,  had  re- 
moved. In  the  firil,  and  in  the  new  reading  :  Heaven* s  face 
glcn.vs  n.vith  triftful  \\^7Lgt  'y  and.  Heaven* s  face  is  thought-(ick« 
To  the  common  reading  there  is  no  jufl  objedion.     Johnson. 

*  That  roars  fo  loudy  &c.]  The  meaning  is.  What  is  this  aft, 
of  which  the  difcovery,  or  mention,  cannot  be  m^Lfl^,  but  with 
this  violence  of  clamour?     Johnson. 

—  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?'\  Mr.  Edwards,  I  think, 
fays,  that  the  indexes  of  many  old  books  were  at  that  time 
inferted  at  the  beginning,  inflead  of  the  end,  as  is  no\y  the 
cuftom.    This  obfervation  I  have  often  (c&^  confirmed. 

So 
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Ham.  ■  Look  here  upon  this  pidture,  and  on  this ; 
The  counterfeit  prefcntment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  feated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls  *  -,  the  front  of  Jove  himfclf ; 
An  eye,  like  Mars,  to  threaten  or  command ; 
A  ftation,  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kiffing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  feem  to  fet  his  feal. 
To  give  the  world  affurance  of  a  man  : 
This  was  your  hufband. Look  you  now,   what 

follows; 
Here  is  your  hulband ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
BiafHng  his  wholfome  brother.     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?  ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love  -,  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  and  what  judgment 
Would  ftep  from  this  to  this  ?    [3  Senfe,  fure,  you 

have, 
Elfe,  could  you  not  have  notion  •,  but,  fure,  that  fenfe 

Is 

So  Othel/o,  Aa  2.  Sc.  7. 
an  inifex  and  obfcure  prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  lull  and 

foul  thoughts.       StB  EVENS. 

'  Look  on  this  pulurej  and  on  this ;]  It  is  evident  from  the 
following  words, 

A  ftatmi^  like  the  herald  Mercury,  &c. 
that  thefe  pi^ures,  which  are  introduced  as  miniatures  on  the 
ftage,  were  meant  for  whole  lengths,  being  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  queen's  clofet. 

like  Maia's  fon  he  fiood^ 

And  Jhook  his  plumes, Milton,  B.  V.     Steevbns. 

*  Hyperion^ 5  curls  ; ]  It  is  obfervable  that  Hyperion  is  ufcd 

by  Spenfer  with  the  fame  error  in  quantity.     Farmer. 
^  In  former  editions, 

■'  ■      ■    ^enfe,  furey  you  have^ 

El/e^  could  you  not  have  motion; ]    But  from  whaT 

philofophy  our  editors  learnt  this,  I  cannot  tell.     Since  motion 
itependj  fo  littit  upon  fen/e,  that  the  greateft  part  of  7nc::on  in 

^h*o 


tfo  H    A    M    L    E    T, 

Is  apoplex'd :  for  madnefs  would  not  err. 

Nor  fenfe  to  ecftafy  was  ne'er  fo  thrall'd. 

But  it  referv'd  fome  quantity  of  choice 

To  ferve  in  fuch  a  difference.]— —What  devil  was% 

That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman  blind  +  ? 

Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  fight. 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  fmelling  fans  all. 

Or  but  a  fickly  part  of  one  true  fenfe 

Could  not  fo  mope. 

O  ftiame  !  where  is  thy  blufti  ?  5  Rebellious  hcU, 

If  thou  canft  mutiny  in  a  matron's  boiKs, 

To 

the  univerfey  is  amongft  bodies  devoid  o^  f^^     We  ihould 
lead, 

El/ei  could  you  not  ba*ve  notion, 
i.  e.  intelleft,  reafon,  &c.  This  allades  to  the  famons  peri- 
patetic principle  of,  Nil ^t  in  intellectu,  quod  non  fucrit 
in  sENsu.  And  how  fond  our  author  was  of  applying,  \aA, 
alluding  to,  the  principles  of  this  philofophy,  we  have  given 
ieveral  inflances.  1  he  principle  in  particular  has  been  fince 
taken  for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  noblefl  works  that  theft 
latter  ages  have  produced.     Warburton. 

^  ct  hoodmand  blind  ?\  This  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  fanie  at 

hlindman^s  buff.     Steevens, 

5   Rebellious  belly 

If  tbou  canft  mutiny  in  a  matron's  bones,  &c.]  Alluding  to 
what  he  had  told  her  before,  that  her  enormous  condud  ihcwed 
a  kind  of  poflefiion. 

PTbat  devil  ou^j'/, 

Tbat  thus  hathy  &c. 

And  again  afterwards, 

For  ufe  can  almoft  change  the  ft  amp  of  nature ^ 

And  mafter  even  the  devil,  or  throtv  him  out 

With  ivondrous  potency 
But  the  Oxford  Editor,  not  apprehending  the  meaning,  altert 
it  to 

rebellious  heat. 

If  tbou  canft,  &c. 
And  fo  makes  nonfenfe  of  it.      For  muft  not  rehellwus  luft 
mutiny  wherever  it  is  quartered  ?    That  it  (hould  get  there 
might  feem  Arange,  but  that  it  (houlddo  its  kind  when  it  was 
there  feeras  to  be  natural  enough.     Warburton. 

I  think  the  prefent  reading  right,  but  cannot  admit  that 
Hammer's  emendation  produces  nonfenfe.     May  not  what  tt 
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To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax. 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire : — Proclaim  no  fhame, 

"When  the  compulfive  ardour  gives  the  charge ; 

Since  froft  itfelf  as  aftively  doth  burn, 

And  ^  reafon  panders  will. 

^ueen,  O  Hamlet,  fpeak  no  more  : 
Thou  turn'ft  mine  eyes  into  my  very  foul, 
And  there  I  fee  fuch  black  and  7  grained  ipots. 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinft. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 
In  the  rank  fweat  of  an  ^  inceftuous  bed  ; 
Stew*d  in  corruption ;  honying,  and  making  love 

Over  the  nafty  Itye ! 

^een.  Oh,  fpeak  to  me  no  more ; 

Thcfe  words  like  daggers  enter  in  lyiine  ears  : 

No  more,  fweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain  ! 
A  flave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tythe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  ! — a  ^  vice  of  kings !        ■ 
A  cutpurle  of  the  empire  and  the  rule  -, 
*  That  from  a  fhelf  the  precious  diadem  ftole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket! 
^een.  No  more.——- 

faid  of  heaf^  be  faid  of  hell,  that  it  will  mutiny  wherever  it  if 
quartered  ?  Though  the  emendation  be  elegant,  it  is  not  nc- 
ceffary.     Johnson. 

^ rea/on  panders  'wilL]    So  the  folio,  I  think  rightly  ; 

but  the  reading  of  the  quarto  is  defenfible ; 

rea/ofi  pardon s  luill.     Johnson, 

'  grained — ]  Dyed  in  grai n .     Johnson. 

'  -^mccliuous  hed'yl  The  folio  has  en/eamed,  that  is*  greajy^ 
bed.    Johnson. 

Inceftuous  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto,   i6i  i.     St e evens. 

'  •— «i;/V^  of  kings  !'\  a  lov*  mimick  of  kings.  The  vice  is 
Ac  fool  of  a  farce ;  from  whom  the  modern  punch  is  defcended* 

Johnson. 

'  That  from  a  Jhelf  &c.]  This  is  faid  not  unmeaningly,  but 
to  flic>v,  that  the  ulurper  came  not  to  the  crown  by  any  glo- 
rious villainy  that  carried  danger  with  it,  but  by  the  low  cow- 
*fdly  theft  of  a  common  pilferer.     W a  r b  u  r  to n  . 

Entif 


'^^i  HAMLET, 

Enter  Gboft. 

Ham.  *  A  king  of  (hreds  and  patches. 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 

[Starting  up. 
You  heavenly  guards  ! — What;  would  your  gracious 
figure  ? 

^een.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  fon  to  chide. 
That,  '  laps'd  in  time  and  paflion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  afting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  fay ! 

.  Ghcji,  Do  not  forget :  this  vifitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almoft  blunted  purpofc. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  fits  ; 
O,  ftep  between  her  and  her  fighting  foul : 
Conceit'  in  weakeft  bodies  ftrongeft  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Siueen.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  -, 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  difcourfc  ? 
Forth  at  yotfr  eyes  your  fpirits  wildly  peep. 
And,  as  the  fleeping  foldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  4-  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  (lands  on  end.     O  gentle  fon. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  diftemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patien(!e.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  liim ! Look  you,  how  pale 

he  glares ! 
His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  to  ftoncs, 

*  A  kifif  df  preds  avd  patches,"]  This  is  faid,  purfuing  the 
idea  of  the  *vice  of  kings.  The  'vice  was  drefled  as  a  fool,  ia 
a  coat  of  party-coloured  patches.     Johnson. 

'  '^'-^lafs^d  in  time  and  pajjion^ ]    That,  having  fuffered 

time  to Jiih J  2ii\d  faffion  to  cooly  lets  go,  &c.     Johnson. 

*  1 — (ike  life  iVr  excrements,  J  The  hairs  arc  excrenienddoos» 
that  is,  without  life  or  fenfation ;  yet  thofe  Ytry  hairs,  as  if 
they  had  life,  dart  up,  &c.     Pope. 

Would 
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Vould  make  them  capable.— Do  not  look  on  me  j 
j^i\  with  this  piteous  aftion  you  convert 
fly  ftern  efFefts  :  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Vill  want  true  colour;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 
^ueen.  To  whom  do  you  fpeak  this  ? 
liam.  Do  you  fee  nothing  there  ? 
^iueen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  fee. 
Jiam.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 
^iueen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourfelves. 
Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  Look,  how  it  fteals 
away! 
s  My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv*d  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghoft. 
^een.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodilefs  creation,  ecftafy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecftafy! 
My  pulfe,  as  yours,  doth  teniperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  mufic.     It  is  not  madnefe 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  teft. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madnefs 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unftion  to  your  foul, 
.   That  not  your  trefpafs,  but  my  madnefs,  fpeaks : 
It  will  but  (kin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place ; 
Whilft  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Wefts  unfeen.     Confefs  yourfelf  to  heaven  ; 

*  My  father  J  in  his  habit  as  he  li^'*d .']  ff  the  poet  means 
Vthis  expreffion,  that  his  father  appeared  in  his  own  fafniliaf 
^^}it^  he  has  either  forgot  that  he  had  originally  introduced . 
^ni  in  armour ,  or  mull  have  meant  to  vary  his  drcfs  at  this 
^\  laft  appearance.  The  father  of  Hamlet,  though  a  warlike 
prince,  was  hardly  always  dreft  in  armour,  or  flept  (as  is  re- 
ported of  Hacho  king  of  Norwsfy)  with  his  battle-axe  in  his 

This  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  a  little  obviated  by  pointing 
wc  line  thus  : 

^y  faiker^-^n  his  habit — as  he  liij'd.     S  T  E  E  v  e  n  s . 

Vol.  X.  S  Repent 
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Repent  what's  paft ;  avoid  what  U  to  cpme ; 

And  ^  do  not  fpread  the  compoft  on  the  weeds 

To  make  them  ranker.    Forgive  me  this  my  virtut 

For,  in  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  purfy  tin>es. 

Virtue  itfelf  of  vke  muft  pardon  beg. 

Yea,  7  curb  and  wooe,  for  leave  to  do  him  good* 

^een.  Oh  Hamlet !  thou  haft  cleft  my  heart  L 
twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worfer  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  out  go  not  to  mine  uncle'3  bed  ; 
Afllime  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
[*  That  monfter  cuftom,  who  all  fenfc  doth  cgt 
Of  habits  evil,  is  angel  yet  in  this  •, 
That  to  the  ufe  of  aftions  fair  and  good 
He  likewile  gives  a  frock,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on.     Refrain  to-night ;] 
And  that  Ihall  lend  a  kind  of  eafinefe 
To  die  next  abftinence :  [the  next,  more^  ealy ; 
For  ufe  can  almoft  change  the  ftamp  of  nature, 
And  mafter  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrpus  potency.]     Once  more,  goodnight 
And  when  you  are  defirous  to  be  bleft, 
rU  blefling  beg  of  you. — For  this  fame  lord, 

[Poinding  to  Pokmta 

^  do  not  fpread  the  ccmpoft^  &c.]   Do  not,  by  any  MP 

indulgence,  heighten  your  former  ofFences.     Johnson. 

^  curk — ]  That  is,  hend  and  truckle.     Ft,  courier, 

•  That  vio7:jler  cuflom^  'who  all  fenfe  doth  eat 
Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  ia  this\\  This  paflage  ifi  Id 
out  in  ihe  two  elder  folios  :  it  is  certainlv  corrupt,  and  di 
players  did  the  difcreet  part  to  (liHe  what  they  did  not  undei 
fland.  Halites  dc^vil  certainly  arofe  from  fome  conceited  tiir 
perer  with  the  text,  who  thought  it  was  neccflary,  in  contra 
to  an^eL  The  emendation  of  the  text  I  owe  to  the  fagacity  ^ 
Dr.  Thirlbv. 

That  monflcr  cuflom^  nvho  all  fcnfc  doth  eat 
O/*  habits  evil,  is  anc;cly  Arc.     Theobald. 
I  think  Thirlby's  conjedure  wrong,  though  the  fucceedic 
editors  have  followed  it ;  angel  and  de<vil  are  evidently  OJ 
fofed.     Joh:c&on. 
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I   do  repent :  but  heaven  hath  pleased  it  fo, 
*  Xo  puniih  this  with  me,  and  me  with  this. 
That  I  muft  be  their  fcourgc  and  minifter. 
I  '^vill  bellow  him,  and  will  anfwer  well 
riie  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night  !— 
I  rnuft  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  -, 
THus  bad  begins,  and  worfe  remains  behind.— 
C^neword  more,  good  lady. 
^€m.  What  Ihall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do. 
'   X.et  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed  \ 
Flinch  wanton  on  your  cheek  ;  call  you,  his  moufe  j 
A^rid  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kifles, 
C^ir  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers^ 
^^ake  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  eflentially  am  not  in  madnefs, 
B\it  mad  in  craft.     'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know.' 

For 


•  T^punijh  tits  tui/h  me.  See]  This  is  Hanmer's  reading  j 
'fce  other  editions  have  it, 

T§  punijb  me  ivith  this,  and  this  luith  me,     Johnson. 

Let  the  fond  king-'^']  The  old  quarto  reads. 

Let  the  bloat  king 
*•  e,  bloated,  which  is  better,  as  more  expreffive  of  the  fpeaker*t 
Contempt.     Warburton, 

*  These  I  ejfentially  am  not  in  madnefs. 

But  mad  in  crafo, ]    The  reader  will  be  plcafed  to  fe# 

*^r.  Farmer's  extract  from  the  old  ouarto  Hiftorie  of  Hamhlet, 

^f  which  he  had  a  fragment  only  in  his  poflelfion. '*  It  wa« 

act  without  canfe,  and  jufte  occafion,  that  my  gefturcs, 
conntenances,  and  words,  fceme  to  proceed  from  a  madman, 
and  that  I  deiire  to  haue  all  men  eftcemie  mee  wholy  depriued 
of  fence  and  reafonable  underftanding,  bycaufe  I  am  well 
aiTured,  that  he  that  hath  made  no  confcience  to  kill  his 
owne  brother  (accuftomcd  to  murthers,  and  allured  with 
dcfire  of  gouernement  without  controll  in  his  trcafons)  will 
not  fpare  to  faue  himfelfe  with  the  like  crueltie,  in  the  blood, 
and  neih  of  the  loyjis  of  his  brother,  by  him  maiTacred :  and 
therefore  it  is  better  for  me  to  fayne  madneffe,  then  to  ufe 
ray  right  fences  as  nature  hath  bellowed  them  upon  me. 
The  bright  fhining  clearnes  tlierof  I  am  forced  to  hide  vnder 
this  ihadow  of  diiiimulation,  as  the  fun  doth  hir  be.:ms 
S  2  *'  voder 
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For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  fober,  wifc^ 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib. 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  Who  would  do  fo  ? 
No,  in  defpight  of  ienfe  and  fecrecy, 
3  Unpeg  the  balket  on  the  houfe's  top. 
Let  the  birds  fly  •,  and,  like  the  famous  ape^ 
To  try  conclufions,  in  the  bafket  creep. 
And  break  your  neck  down. 

^een.  Be   thou  aflur'd,    if  words   be   made  of 
breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  haft  faid  to  me. 

Ham.  I  muft  to  England  ;  you  know  tliat  ? 

^ueen.  Alack,  I  had  forgot  •,  'tis  fo  concluded  on. 

Ham.  [^  There's  letters  fcal'd :  and  my  two  fchool- 
fcllows, 

"  ynder  fome  great  cloud,  when  the  wether  in  fummer  time 
•*  ouercafteth :  the  face  of  a  madman  fcrueth  to  couer  my  gal- 
•*  lant  countenance,  and  the  gellures  of  a  fool  arc  fit  for  me, 
"  to  the  end  that,  guiding  myfelf  wifely  therin,  I  may  prc- 
**  fc^rue  my  life  for  the  Danes  and  the  memory  of  my  late  dc- 
*'  ceafL'd  father,  for  that  the  defire  of  rcucnging  his  death  is 
*•  fo  ingrauen  in  my  heart,  that  if  I  dye  not  fliortly,  I  hope  to 
**  take  fuch  and  fo  great  vengeance,  that  thcfe  countryes  ihall 
**  for  cucr  fpeake  thereof.  Neuerthclefie  I  muft  ftay  tne  time* 
*«  meanes,  and  cccr.fion,  left  by  making  oucr  great  haft,  I  be 
**  now  the  caull*  of  mine  owne  fodaine  ruine  and  ooerthrow, 
•*  and  by  that  mcancs  end,  before  I  bcginne  to  efFed  my  hearts 
*•  dcfire:  htc  that  hath  to  doe  with  a  wicked,  difloyall,  cruel!* 
«'  and  difcourtcous  man,  muft  vfe  craft,  and  politikc  inuen- 
**  tions,  fuch  as  a  fine  witte  can  beft  imagine,  not  to  difcouer 
•*  his  intcrprife:  for  feeing  that  by  force  I  cannot  cffcft  my 
*'  defirc,  rt-aion  alloweth  me  by  diflimulation,  fubtiltie,  and 
*•  Iccret  practifes  to  proceed  therin."     Steeyens. 

'   V/j/eg  thi  bajket  on  the  houft  s  top. 

Let  tie  birJs  fiy\ ]    Sir  John  Suckling,  in  one  ofhi^ 

letters,  may  poflibly  allude  to  the  fame  ftory.  *•  It  is  th^ 
**  ftory  of  thcjackanapcb  and  the  partridges  ;  thou  ftareft  afters 
"  beauty  lili  it  is  loft  to  thee,  and  tLcn'ict'ft  out  another,  an^z: 
"  ftareft  after  that  till  it  is  gone  to»>.''     Warner. 

♦  Here's  letters  feaVd^  &:c.]    The  ten  following  verfcs  ac-n 
added  out  of  the  old  edition.     Pope, 

\Vho 
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Whom  I  will  truft,  as  I  will  5  adders  fang*d. 

They  bear  the  mandate  -,  they  muft  fweep  my  way. 

And  marfhal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work : 

For  'tis  the  fport,  to  have  the  engineer 

Hoift  with  his  own  petard  -,  and  it  {hall  go  hard. 

But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon.     ^  O,  'tis  moft  fweet. 

When  in  one  line  two  crafts  direftly  meet !] 

This  man  fhall  fet  me  packing. 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room. — 

Mother,  good  night. — Indeed  this  counfellor 

Is  now  moft  ftill,  moft  fecret,  and  moft  grave. 

Who  was  in  life  a  foolilh  prating  knave. 

y  Come,  Sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. 

Good  night,  mother. 

[Exil  the  ^een^  and  Hamlet  dragging  in  Polonius. 

'  adders  fang'* d,"]  That  is,   adders  with  their  /Iz/rjj,  or 

foifonous  teeth,  undrawn.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  mounte- 
banks to  boaft  the  efficacy  of  their  antidotes  by  playing  with 
vipers,  but  they  iirft  difabled  their  fangs.     Johnson. 

*  O,   'tis  mojt/rdject^ 

When  in  one  line  tiuo  crafts  dire^ly  meet  /]  I  heartily  wifli 
any  of  the  copies  would  have  authorized  me  to  leave  out  the 
fcvcn  following  lines.     Steevens. 

'  Shakefpcare  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  management  of 
thcftory  of  this  play,  the  mod  ilriking  circumftanccs  of  which 
arifc  fo  early  in  its  formation,  as  not  to  kave  Iiim  room  for  a 
conclttfion  fuitable  to  the  magnificence  of  its  beginning.  After 
tliis  laft  interview  with  the  Ghoft,  the  charadler  of  Hamlet  has 
Joft  all  itt  confec|uence.     Steevens. 


ACT 


trS  HAMLET. 

•A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

A  royal  apartment. 
Enter  King^  ^een^  RofencrantZj  and  Guildenjhnt. 

King. 

THERE'S  matter  in  thefe  fighs,  thcfe  profound 
heaves ; 
You  muft  tranflate ;  *tis  fit  we  underftand  them : 
Where  is  your  fon  ? 

^een.  Beftow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while. 

[To  Rof.  and  Guild,  who  go  out. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  feen  to-night  r 
King.  What,  Gertrude  ?  How  does  Hamlet  ? 
^een.  Mad  as  the  feas  and  wind,  when  both  con- 
tend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawlefe  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  fomething  ftir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  a  rat  f  a  rat ! 
And,  in  this  brainifh  apprehenfion,  kills 
The  unfeen  good  old  man. 

King.  O  heavy  deed  ! 
It  had  been  fo  with  us,  had  we  been  there. 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourfelf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas !  how  ftiall  this  bloody  deed  be  anfwer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whofe  providence 
Should  have  kept  fliort,   reftrain'd,    and    *  out  (^ 
haunt, 

Th 

'  This  play  is  printed  in  the  old  editions  without  any  fc[ 
ration  of  the  ads.  The  divifion  is  modern  and  arbitrary ;  ai 
is  here  not  very  happy,  for  the  paufe  is  made  at  a  time  wh 
there  is  more  continuity  of  a^ion  than  in  ahnoil  any  other 
^e  fcenes.     Johnson. 

•  ■  ■        cut  of  ba;int,']  I  would  rather  read,  out  of  harm. 

JOHNSO: 
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This  mad  young  man.     But,  fo  much  was  our  love. 

We  would  not  undcrftand  what  was  moll  fit , 

But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  difeafe. 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 

Even  on  the  pith  of  lite.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

^een.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd. 
O'er  whom  his  very  madncfs,  ^  like  fome  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  bafe, 
Shews  itfelf  pure : — he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  fun  no  fooner  fhall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  fhip  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  muft,  with  all  our  majefly  and  (kill. 
Both  countenance  and  excufe. — Ho  !  GuiUienflern  ! 

Enier  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenjlern. 

Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  fome  further  aid  : 
Hamlet  in  madnefs  hath  Polonius  flain. 
And  from  his  mother's  clofet  hath  he  dragg'd  him. 
Co  feek  him  out ;  fpeak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     Pray  you,  hafte  in  this. 

[Exeunt  Rof  and  Guild. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wifeft  friends, 
And  let  them  know  both  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what's  untimely  done.     [For  haply,  (lander, 
^  Whofe  whifper  o'er  the  world's  diameter. 

As 

Out  of  haunts  means  out  of  company  ;  the  place  where  men 
*^cinble,  is  often  poetically  called  the  haunt  of  men.  So  in 
'*^^meo  and  Juliet  : 

"  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men."    Steeve^.s. 

^  like  fome  ore'\  Shakcfpeare  fcems  to  think  crc  to  be  cr, 

*^at  is,  gold.     Bafe  metals  have  ore  no  Icfs  than  precious. 

JOHKSON. 

**  Whofe  ivhifper  o^er  the  'world'* s  diameter ^ 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  bis  blanks 
Tranfports  its  poifcnd  f:ot^  may  mifs  our  namCy 

And  hit  the  iMOundleJs  air, O,   come  a<way  /]   Mr.  Pope 

^^Iccs  notice,  that  I  replace  fome  verfes  that  were  impcrfed, 
t*nd,  though  of  a  modtrn  date,  fcem  to  be  genuine)  by  infert- 

S  4  ing 
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As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Tranfports  its  poifon'd  ftiot,  may  mifs  our  name. 
And  hit  the  woundlcfs  ain] — O,  come  away  ! 
My  foul  is  full  of  difcord,  and  difmay.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE        IL 

Anolher  room. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  ftowed. But,  foft 

Rcf.  &c.  within.  Hamlet !  Lord  Hamlet ! 
Ham.  What  noife  ?  who  calls  on  Hamlet  ? 
Oh,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern. 

Rcf.  What  have  you  done,    my  lord,    with  the 

dead  body  ? 
Ham.  Compounded  it  with  duft,  whereto  'tb  kin. 

.  ing  two  words.  But  to  fee  what  an  accurate  and  faithful  col- 
lator he  is,  I  produced  thefe  verfes  in  my  Shakejpeare  Refiored^ 
from  a  quarto  e4ition  of  Hamlet^  printed  in  1637,  and  hap- 
pened to  fay,  that  they  had  not  the  authority  of  any  earlier 
date  in  print,  that  I  knew  of,  than  that  quarto.  Upon  the 
ilrength  of  this  Mr.  Pope  comes  and  calls  the  lines  modern^ 
though  thsy  arc  in  the  quartos  of  1605  and  161 1,  which  I  had 
not  then  feen,  but  both  of  which  Mr.  Pope  pretends  to  have 
colLitcd.  The  vt  rfes  carry  the  very  llamp  of  Shakefpearc  upon 
them.  The  coin,  indeed,* has  been  dipt  from  our  iirft  receiving 
it;  but  it  is  net  fo  diminifhed,  but  that  with  a  fmall  aflidance 
we  may  hope  to  make  it  pafs  current.  I  am  far  from  affirming, 
that,  by  iiilertii.g  the  words,  For  baply,  Jlanderj  1  have  given 
the  poet's  very  words ;  but  the  fupplement  is  fuch  as  the  fen- 
timeiit  naturally  letms  to  demand.  The  poet  has  the  fax|ie 
thought,  concerning  the  diifufive  powers  of  Jiandery  in  another 
of  his  plays : 

•'  — No,   *tis/.'/;;//jr; 

**  Whofe  edge  is  fliarper  than  the  fword,  whofe  tongue 
**  Out- venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whofe  breath 
•'  Rides  on  the  polling  winds,  and  doth  bely 
•♦  All  corners  01  ihe  world,"     Cjmbiline.     THEOBALn* 
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Rof.  Tell  us  where  *tis  •,    that  we  may  take  it 
thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 
'  Ham.  Do. not  believe  it. 
Rof.  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counfel,  and  not  mine 
own.     Befides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  fpunge  !  what 
replication  fhoulJ  be  made  by  the  Ion  of  a  king  ?  . 
Rof.  Take  you  me  for  a  fpung^,  tv  lord  ? 
Ham.  Ay,  Sir,  that  foaks  up  the  ki:i.:\  counte- 
nance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.     But  iucii  ^/Hcers 
do  the  king  bed  fervice  in  the  end  :  he  keeps  them, 
5  like  an  ape,  in  the  corner  of  his  jaw ;  firll  mouth*d, 
to  be  laft  fwallow'd.     When  I:c  needs  wi1.1t  you  liave 
glean'd,   it  is  but  fqueezing  you,  and,  fpunge,  you 
ftiall  be  drj''  again. 
Rof.  I  undcrftand  you  not,  my  lord. 
Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knaviih  fpeech  flceps  in 
a  foolilh  ear, 

Rof.  My  lord,  you  muft  tell  us  where  the  body  is, 
and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  ^  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  tiling 
Guil.  A  thing,  my  lord  ? 

^  ^Uke  an  apple, ]  The  quarto  has  apphj  which  is  gene- 
rally followed.  The  folio  has  ape^  which  Hanmer  has  re- 
ceived, and  illuftrated  with  the  following  note. 

**  It  is  the  way  of  monkeys  in  eating,  to  throw  that  part  of 
"  their  food,  which  they  take  up  firit,  v. to  a  pouch  they  arc 
"  provided  with  on  the  fide  of  their  jaw,  and  then  they  keep 
*'  It,  till  they  have  done  with  the  rell."     Johnson. 

'  The  body  is  luith  the  kins;,'—^']  This  anfwer  I  do  not  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  it  fliould  be,  The  bady  is  not  with  the  king^ 
for  the  king  is  not  iviib  the  Body.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  it  may  mean  this.  The  body  is  in  the  king's  houfe 
(».  e,  theprefent  king's)  yet  the  king  (/.  e,  he  who  ihould  have 
pcen  king)  is  not  with  the  body.  Intimating  that  the  ufurper 
W  here,  uie  true  king  in  a  better  place.     Steevens. 

Haw. 
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King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother. — Father  and  mother  is  man  and 
wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flefli,  and,  fo,  my  mother. 
Come.     For  England.  [ExiL 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot  j  tempt  him  with  fpccd 
aboard ; 
Delay  it  not,  Til  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away  •,  for  every  thing  is  feaPd  and  done 
That  elfe  leans  on  the  affair.     Pray  you,  make  hafte. 

{^Exeunt  Rof.  and  Guild. 
And,  England  !  if  my  love  thou  hold'ft  at  augKt, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  the  fenle ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danifh  fword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us)  thou  may'ft  not  coldly  '  fct 
Our  fovereign  procefs,  which  imports  at  full> 
*  By  letters  conjuring  to  that  efFeft, 
The  prefent  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  heftic  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  muft  cure  me :  'till  I  know  'tis  done, 
^  Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.    [jExiV. 


-fet  hy 


Our  jO'V  reign  procefs y — ]  So  Hanmer.     The  others  have 
Qfi\y  fet.     Johnson. 

-: fet 

Our  fovereign  procefs, — ]  I  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the 
quarto  and  folio.  To  fety  is  aii  expreifion  taken  from  the 
gar.ung^-table.     St.e  evens. 

*  By  letters  conjuring — ]  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads, 

**  By  letters  congruing^ .     St e evens. 
^  Hoijce^er  my  haps,  my  joys  nxill  ne*er  begin. '\  This  being  the 
termination   of  a  fcene,    Ihould,    according  to    our  author's 
cuftom,  be  rhymed.     Perhaps  he  wrote, 

Ho^ve^er  my  hopes,  my  joys  are  not  begun. 
If  haps  be  retained,    the  meaning   will  be,  '/i7/  /  knovtf  ^tis 
done 9  IJhallbe  miferabU^  whatever  befall  me.     Johnson. 
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SCENE        IV. 

The  frontiers  of  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras  with  an  army. 

For.  Go,  captain,  from  me  greet  the  Danilh  king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promised  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majefly  would  aught  with  us. 
We  ftiall  exprefs  our  duty  in  his  eye. 
And  let  him  know  fo. 

Capt.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  foftly  on.  [Exit  Fcrtinhras^  ^c. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rofencrantz,  Guildenjiem,  ^c. 

Ham.  [Good  Sir,  whofe  powers  are  thcfe  ? 

Capt.  They  are  of  Norway,  Sir. 

Ham.  How  purposed.  Sir,  I  pray  you  ? 

Capt.  Againft  fome  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who  commands  them.  Sir  ? 

Capt.  The  nephew  of  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  againll  the  main  of  Poland,  Sir, 
Or  for  fome  frontier  ? 

Capt.  Truly  to  fpcak,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  "Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  (hould  it  be  fold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Capt.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrilbn'd. 

Ham.  Two  thoufand  fouls,    and  twenty  thoufand 
ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  queftion  of  this  ftraw : 
This  is  the  impofthume  of  much  \vealth  and  peace ; 
That  inward  breaks,  and  ftiews  no  caufe  \Yi:!iout 
Why  the  man  dies.     I  humbly  thank  you,  Sir. 
y  /■  Capt. 
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Capf.  God  b'wi'ye,  Sir. 

Rof.  Wiirt  pleafe  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  ril  be  with  you  ftrait.    Go  a  litde  before; 

Manet  Hamlet. 

How  all  occafions  do  inform  againft  me. 

And  fpur  my  dull  revenge  !  What  is  a  man. 

If  his  *  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 

Be  but  to  fleep  and  feed  ?  a  bead,  no  more. 

Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  ^  large  difcourle^ 

Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  god-like  rcafon 

To  fuft  in  us  unus'd.     Now  whether  it  be 

Beftial  oblivion,  or  fome  craven  fcruplc 

Of  thinking  too  precifely  on  the  event, 

(A  thought,    which,  quartered,   hath  but  one  part 

wifdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward)  I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  fay,  this  thing's  to  do  ; 
Sith  I  have  caufe,  and  will,  and  ftrength,  and  means 
To  do't.     Examples,  grofs  as  earth,  exhort  mc : 
Witnefs,  this  army  of  fuch  mafs  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince, 
Whofe  fpirit,  with  divine  ambition  puft. 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invifible  event ; 
Expofmg  what  is  mortal  and  unfure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare. 
Even  for  an  egg-fliell     ^  Rightly  to  be  great. 

Is 

♦  chief  good  and  market — ]  If  his  hlgheft  good,  and  that 

fop  'which  he  Jells  his  timet  be  to  lieep  and  rccd.     Johns  ok. 

'  large  di/cour/ej]    Such  latitude  of  comprehenfion, 

iiich  power  of  reviewing  the  pall,  and  anticipating  the  future. 

Johnson. 

•  Rightly  to  he  great. 

Is  not  to  ftir  ^jcitkout^  &€.]   This  pafTagc  I  have  printed 
according  to  the  copy.    Mr.  Th  eob  ald  had  regulated  itthus : 

'7/V  not  to  he  greats 

Never  to  Jlir  ivithout  great  argument ; 
£kt  greatly,  Sec 
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h  not  to  ftir  without  great  argument ; 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  ftraw. 

When  honour's  at  the  ftake.     How  ftand  I  thcn^ 

That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  ftain*d, 

7  Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  fleep  ?  while,  to  my  (hame,  I  fee 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thoufand  men. 

That  for  a  fantafy,  and  trick  of  fame. 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  ^  fight  for  a  plot. 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  caufe ; 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 

To  hide  the  flain  ? O,  from  this  time  forth, 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth.   [Exit, 

SCENE        V. 

Elfmour.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

Bmter  ^eeny  Horatio^  and  a  Gentleman. 

§iuem.  I  will  not  fpeak  with  her. 
Gen.  She  is  importunate  •,  indeed,  diftraft. 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 
^een.  What  would  fhe  have  ? 
(kn.  She  fpeaks  much  of  her  father ;   fays,  flic 
hears. 

The  fentunent  of  Shakefpeare  is  partly  jaft,   and  partly  ro« 
mantic. 

Rightly  to  he  greats 
Is  not  to  ftir  'without  great  argument ; 
is  exactly  philofophical. 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  aftraiu^ 
When  honour  is  at  ftake, 
is  the  idea  of  a  modern  hero.     But  then,  fays  he,  honour  is  an 
argument,    or  fuhjeSl  of  debate^  fufficiently  great,  and  when  ho- 
nour is  at  ftake,  we  myx^find  caufe  of  quarrel  in  a  ftra'w. 

Johnson. 
^   Excitements  of  my  reafon  and  my  Moody"]  Provocations  which 
excite  both  my  reafon  and  my  paifions  :o  vengeance. 

Johnson. 

There's 
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There's  tricks  i*  the  world  ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart ; 
*  Spurns   envioufly   at  ftraws  ;    Ipeaks    things    in 

doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  fenfe.     Her  fpeech  is  nothing. 
Yet  the  unfhaped  ufe  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  colleftion  •,  they  aim  at  it, 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  geftures  yield 

them. 
Indeed   would  make  one    think,    there   might   be 

thought, 
9  Though  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Her.  *  'Twere  good  llie  were  fpoken  with ;  for  fhe 

may  ftrow 
Dangerous  conjeftures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 
Let  her  come  in.  [Exit  Gent. 

To  my  fick  foul,  as  fin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  feems  prologue  to  fome  great  amifs : 
So  full  of  artlefs  jealoufy  is  guilt. 
It  Ipiils  itfelf,  in  fearing  to  be  fpUt. 

Enter  Ophelia. 

Opb.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majefty  of  Denmark  ? 
^een.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

■  Spurns  cwvioMHy  at  Jlrafiv 5  \ ]  Enruy  is  much  oftenerpnt 

by  our  poet  (and  thofe  of  his  time)  for  diredt  hatrtd^  tnan 
Ibii^ly  for  the  particular  paflion  fo  called. 
So/iV«.  VIII.  Acl  I. 

•*  No  black 

**  Eti'vy  ihall  make  my  grave.'* 
So  Aa  3. 

"  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  r/riy."    Steevbits. 
^  Though  nothing  fure,  yet  much  unhappily,"]  i.  e.   though  hcT 
meaning  cannot  be  certainly  collcfted,  yet  there  is  enough  to 
put  a  milchievous  :nterprctation  to  it.     Warburton. 

*   ^Tiuere  gr,od  fpc   <ivere  Jpcken  luiih  ; ]    Thcfe  lines  aiC 

given  to  the  Queen  in  the  foiio,  and  to  Koratio  in  the  quarto. 

Johnson. 

Opb. 
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Oph.  *  How  Jhould  I  your  true  love  kno'Vo^ 
'   From  another  one  ? 
3  By  his  cockle  hat  and  ftaff^ 

And  by  his  fandaljhoon.  [Singing, 

^een.  Alas,  fweet  lady ;  what  imports  this  fong  ? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  Nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone^  lady^ 

He  is  dead  and  gone ; 
At  his  bead  a  grafs-green  turf^ 
At  his  heels  a  ft  one. 
O,    o! 

Enter  King. 

^ueen.  Nay,  but  Ophelia 
€Dpb.  Pray  you,  mark. 

IVhite  hisjhroud  as  the  mountain  fno'W^ 

^ueen.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Oph.  ^  Larded  all  with  fweet  flowers : 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  did  go^ 
With  true  love  Jhowers. 

'*'  Eonu  Jhould  I  your  true  lo<ve,  &c.]  There  is  no  part  of  thit 
P^^y,  in  its  reprefentation  on  the  ftage,  is  more  pathetic  than 
^^^  fcenc,  which  I  fuppofc  proceeds  from  the  utter  infcnfibility 
*"^  has  to  her  owp  misfortunes. 

-A  great  fenfibility,  or  none  at  all,  feem  to  produce  the  fame 
**^^.    In  the  latter  the  audience  fupply'what  fhe  wants,  and 
^*tlj  the  former  they  fympathize.     Sir  J.Reynolds. 
^    By  his  cockle  hat  andftaffy 

And  by  his  fandal  JhoonJ\  This  is  the  defcription  of  a  pil- 
P^^xii.  While  this  kind  of  devotion  was  in  favour,  love-in- 
^'^^ues  were  carried  on  under  that  mafk.  Hence  the  old  ballads 
^H  novels  made  pilgrin^ages  the  fubjedls  of  their  plots.  The 
^ckie-fliell  hat  was  one  of  the  eflential  badges  of  this  vocation : 
"**"  the  chief  places  of  devotion  beings  beyond  fca,  or  on  the 
^^^ils,  the  pilgrims  were  accuflomed  to  put  cockle-fliells  npoa 
^^^r  hats,  to  denote  the  intention  or  performance  of  their 
^votion.     Warburton. 

*  Larded  all  nuith  fweet  fo'wers :]   The  expreflion  is  takea 
from  cookery,     Johnson. 

VoL.X.  T  King, 
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King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you !  They  fay,  5  thca 
.  was  a  baker's  daughter.  Lord,  we  know  what  ^ 
are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be,  God  be 
your  table ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this ;  b 
when  they  afk  you  what  it  means,  fay  you  this  : 

^o-morrcTJj  is  Si.  Valentine^ s  day^ 

All  in  the  morn  betimt^ 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window^ 

To  be  your  Valentine. 
Then  up  he  rofe^  and  don^d  his  cloaths^ 

^  And  dupt  the  chamber-door ; 
Let  in  the  maid^  that  out  a  maid 

Never  departed  mere. 

King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  Til  make  an  ci 
on't. 

7  By  Gisy  and  by  St.  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  Jhame  ! 
Toung  men  will  doU,  if  they  come  toU  \ 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Huoth  Jhe,  before  you  tumbled  me, 

Tou  promised  me  to' wed: 
So  would  I  ha^  done,  by  yonder  fun. 

And  thou  hadji  not  come  to  my  bed. 

Kit 

'  the  onvl  luas  a  baker's  daughter.^  This  was  a  metanK 

phofis  of  the  common  people,  arifing  from  the  mealy  appe 
ance  of  the  owl's  feathers,  and  her  guarding  the  bread  fn 
mice.     Warburton. 

®  Juii  dupt  the  chamher-door ;]  To  dup^  is  X,0  do  t^  \  to  1 
the  latch.     It  were  eafy  to  write, 

j^nd  o^^A Johnson. 

7  By  Gisi ]  I  rather  imagine  it  fliould  be  read. 

By  Cis, . 

That  is,  by  St.  Cecily.    Johnson. 
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King'  How  long  has  fhe  been  thus  ? 

Oph..  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  mufl:  be  pa- 
tient :  but  I  ciinnot  choofe  but  weep,  to  think,  they 
Ihould  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground  :  my  brother  fhall 
know  of  it,  and  fo  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counfel. 
Come,  my  coach  !  Good  night,  ladies  •,  good  night, 
fweet  ladies ;  good  night,  good  night.  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  her  clofc ;  give  her  gobd  watch,  I 
pray  you.  [Exit  Horatio. 

Oh !  this  is  the  poifon  of  deep  grief ;  it  fprings 
All  from  her  father's  death.    X)  Gertrude,  Gertrude ! 
When  forrows  come,  they  come  not  fmgle  fpies. 
But  in  battalions.     Firft,  her  father  flain  ; 
Next  your  fon  gone ;  -and  he  mofl  violent  author 
Of  his  own  juft  remove  :  the  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholiome  in  their  thouo;htr>,  and  whifpers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death  •,  we  have  done  ^  but  greenly, 
^  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  ;  poor  Ophelia, 

Divided 

by  Saiftt  Charity,']  Saint  Charity  is  a  known  faint 

*oiongthe  Roman  Catholics.     Spenfer  mentions  her,  Eclog.  5. 

"Ah  dear  lord,  and  fweet  Saint  Charity  /" 
^  find,  by  GiJJiy  ufed  as  an  ril juration,  both  by  Gafcoigne  in 
^*  Poems,  by  Prefton  in  hit,  Camhyfes^  aiid  in  the  comedy  of 
^'^  nity  mid  See  me  not^  1618. 

*•  By  Gijfe  I  fwear,  were  I  fo  fairly  wed,"  &c. 

Again,  in  The  Do<wnfaJl  of  Roh.  E.  of  Huntington^   160 1. 

"  Therefore,  fweet  mailer,  for  Saint  Charity,'' 

Steevens. 


By  Gis 

Tierc  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  any  faint  whofe  name  cor- 
^ponds  with  this,  either  in  the  Roman  Calendar^  the  fervicc 
J*  C^/jow  Sarumj  or  in  the  benedidionary  of  Bifhop  Athelwold. 
I  believe  the  word  to  be  only  a  corrupted  abbreviation  of  JefuSf 
^^  letters  J.  H.  S.  being  anciently  all  that  was  fet  down  to 
"^note  that  facred  name,  on  altars,  the  covers  of  books,  &c. 

Dr.  Ridley. 

,   * hut  greenly y]  But  unJhiJfully\  with  greennefs ;   that 

"»  V^ithout /»/?/ar//>r  of  judgment.     Johnson. 
^  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him  ; — ]   All  thCsmodem  editions 
"^t  I  have  confulted  give  it. 

In  private  to  inter  him ; 

^  T  z  That 
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Divided  from  hcrfelf,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  piftures,  or  mere  beafts : 
Laft,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  thefe. 
Her  brother  is  in  fecret  come  from  France : 
»  Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himfelf  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infeft  his  ear 
With  peftilent  fpecches  of  his  father's  death ; 
»  Wherein  neceflity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  flick  our  perfons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 
3  Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  fuperfluous  death  !  [A  noife  within, 

^een.  Alack  !  what  noife  is  this  ? 

Enter 

That  the  words  now  replsiced  are  better,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  prove ;  it  is  fufficient  that  they  are  Shakefpearc's  :  if  phra- 
feology  is  to  be  changed  as  words  grow  uncouth  by  difufe,  or 
grofs  bv  vulgarity,  the  hiftory  of  every  language  will  be  loft; 
we  ihall  no  longer  have  the  words  of  any  author ;  and,  as 
thcfe  altert^tions  will  be  often  unfkilfully  made,  we  ihall  in  time 
have  very  little  of  his  meaning.     Johnson. 

This  cxprefildn  is  ufed  in  The  Revenger's  Tragedy ^  1 609. 

**   he  died  like  a  politician 

**  In  hugger-mugger,'* 

Shakcfpearc  probably  took  the  expreilion  from  the  following 

paflagc  in  Sir  T.  North's  tranflation  of  Plutareh. "  Anto^ 

<<  nius  thii.king  that  his  body  fhould  be  honourably  btuiedB 
<«  and  not  in  hugger-mugger.''     SxEEVENi. 

*  Feeds  on  his  *wondery ]  The  folio  reads. 

Keeps  on  his  'ixiondcry 
The  quarto, 

Feeds  ozr  this  ivonder. 
Thus  the  true  reading  is  picked  out  from  between  them.    Haw*- 
MBR  reads  unneceH'arily, 

Feeds  on  his  anger. Johnson. 

*  Jf herein  neccjfity^  &c.]  Hanmer  reads. 

Whence  animofity,  of  matter  beggar'' d. 
He  fecms  not  to  have  underftood  the  conncftion.     Wbereitf 
that  is,  in  which  pcjliknt  fpeeches^  necejity,  or,  the  ohligmtion  if 
Mn  accufer  to/upport  bis  charge ^  'will  nothing  fticky  Sec, 

JOHVSOH.    ** 

^  Lile  to  a  murderiKg  piece^- ]   Such  a  piece  as  aflaiiBf 

afe,  with  many  barrels.     It  is  necefTary  to  apprehend  this»  to 
fee  thejuftneG  of  the  fimilitude.     Warburton. 
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Enter  a  Gentleman, 

Xing.  Where  are  my  Switzers  ?  Let  them  guard 
the  door. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gen.  Save  yourfelf,  my  lord. 
♦  The  ocean,  over-peering  of  his  lift. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  hafte, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-bears  your  officers.     The  rabble  call  him  lord ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  cuftom  not  known, 
^  The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  ward ; 
They  cry,  "  Chufe  we  Laertes  for  our  king !" 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds ; 
**  Laertes  fhall  be  king,  Laertes  king  !" 

^leen. 

J^Mie  a  murdering  ficce, ]  This  explanation  of  Dr.  War- 
burton's  is  right,  and- a  pafTage  in  T/je  Double  Marriage  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  juftify  it: 

**  And,  like  a  murdering  piece,  aims  not  at  one, 
"  But  all  that  ftand  within  the  dangerous  level.**   Steev. 
^  ^    The  ocean,  oi'tr-peering  of  his  lij},']  The  lifts  are  the  bar- 
riers which  the  fpedlators  of  a  tournament  muft  not  pafs. 

Johnson. 
'    The  rotifers  and  props  of  every  word  ;]  The  whole  tenor 
of  the  context  is  fufhcient  to  Ihew,   that  this  is  a  miftaken 
reading.    What  can  antiquity  and  cuftom,  being  the  props  of 
wor^i,  have  to  do  with  the  bufinefs  in  hand  ?  Ch-  what  idea  is 
conveyed  by  it  ?  Certainly  the  poet  wrote  : 
The  ratifers  and  props  of  e^ery  ward  ; 
The  meffenger  is  complaining;  that  the  riotous  head  had  over- 
^tnt  the  king's  officers,  and  then  fubjoins,  that  antiquity  and 
cuftom  were  forget,   which  were   the  ratifiers  and  props   of 
*^*ry  nxiardy  i.e.  of  every  one  of  thofe  fee  uri  ties  that  nature 
*^d  law  place  about  the  pcrfon  of  a  king.     All  this  is  rational 
Md  confequential.     Warbutiton. 

^Vith  this  emendation,  which  was  in  Theobald's  edition, 
"anmer  was  not  fatisfied.  It  is  indeed  harfti.  IIakmlu 
^*nfpofes  the  lines,  and  reads. 

They  cry,  **  Chufe  we  Laertes  for  our  king ;" 

The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word, 

CafSy  hands^y  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clcuds* 

T  3  I  think 
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^een.  How  chearfully  on  the  falfe  trail  they  cry ! 
5  Oh,  this  is  counter,  you  falfe  Danilh  dogs. 

[Noife  within. 

Enter  Laertes  armed^  with  Followers. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke. 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ?— Sirs !  ftand  you  all 
without.  »    . 

Fell,  No,  let's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Foil  We  will,  we  will.  [Exeunt. 

Laer.  I  thank  you  : — keep  the  door.     O  thoii  vile 
king. 
Give  me  my  tather. 

^teen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm,  proclaims 
rne  baftard  •, 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father  -,  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chafte  7  unfmirchcd  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

I  think  the  fault  may  be  mended  at  lefs  expence,  by  reading. 
Antiquity  forgot ^  cufiom  not  knotun^ 
The  ratifers  and  preps  cf  e'very  weal. 
That  is,  oi  every  government.     Johnson. 

The  ratifiers  ami  props  of  e'very  word.]    By  nucrd  is  here 
meant  a  declaration j  or  propofal ;  it  is  determined  to  this  f^nfe, 
by.  the  inference  it  hath  to  what  had  jull  preceded. 
The  rabble  call  him  lord^   &C. 

This  acchimation,  which  is  the  ^Mord  here  fpoken  of,  was 
made  without  regard  to  antiquity,  or  received  cuHom,  whofc 
concurrence,  however,  is  necelfarily  required  to  confer  validity 
'  and  Ihibility  in  every  propofal  of  this  kind.     Revisal. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  tranfpdfc  the  two  laft  lines.  Dr. 
War  BURTON  propofes  to  read,  n^ard  i  and  Mr.  John  so  n, 
iveaU  inllead  of  loord.  I  ihould  be  rather  for  reading,  nvork^ 
Ohjer^7tions  and  ConjeSIureSf  Sec.  printed  at  Oxford  1766. 

^  Oh,  this  is  coufiter,  you  falfe  Danijh  dcgs.'\  bounds  ran 
counter  when  they  trace  the  trail  backwards.     Johnson. 

^  unfmirched  bro-iv,]  i.e.  clean,  not  defiled.     To  Ar- 

Jktrch,  our  author  ufes  Ad  i,  Sc.  5.     Stjbevexs. 

Kin^. 
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Kin^.  What  is  the  caufe,  Laertes, 
That  thy  rebellion  looks  fo  giant-like  ? 
— Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  pcifon : 
There's  fuch  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king. 
That  treafon  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Afts  little  of  its  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  are  you  thus  incens'd  ?— Let  him  go,  Gertrude.— 
Speak,  man. 

Lae7\  Where  is  my  father  .? 

Kin^.  Dead. 

^een.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead  }    I'll  not  be  juggled 
with : 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackeft  devil ! 
Confcience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundeft  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation  :  to  this  point  I  Hand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come,  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Moft  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  fhall  (lay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's  : 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  hufband  them  fo  well. 
They  Ihall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 
If  you  defire  to  know  the  certainty 
Oi  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge. 
That,  fweep-ftake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  lofer } 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them  then  ^ 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my 
arms. 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican, 
Repaft  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  nov/  you  fpeak 
Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltlels  of  your  fathers  dcadi, 

T  4  .  And 
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And  am  moft  fenfible  in  grief  for  it. 

It  (hall  as  level  ^  to  your  judgment  'pear. 

As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Crowd  within.  Let  her  come  in. 

Laer.  How  now !  what  noife  is  that  ? 

Enter  Ophelia^  fantajlically  drefs^d  with  Jlraws  and 
flowers. 

O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  Tears,  feven  times  fait,. 
Burn  out  the  lenle  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madnefs  fhall  be  paid  with  weight, 
TiU  our  fcalc  turn  the  beam.     O  rofe  of  May  ! 
Dejir  maid,  kind  fifter,  fweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens  !  is't  poflible  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
"  9  Nature  is  fine  in  love  :  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
"  It  fends  fome  precious  inftance  of  itfelf 
f'  After  the  thing  it  loves." 

Oph.  They  bore  him  bare-fac*d  on  the  hier^ 
And  on  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear. 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove. 

■  to  your  judgment^ pear  i'\  So  the  quarto;  the  folio,  ani 

all  the  hiter  editions,  read, 

tc  y  cur  judgment  pierce, 

lefs  intelligibly.     Johnson. 

5  KrJure  :s  fine  in  lo-vc :  andy  <where  ^tisfne^ 
It  JtKds  fome  prcciciis  i7:Jlance  of  itfelf 
y^ficr  the  thing  it  lo*v£s,'\  Thcfe  lines  are  not  in  the  qunrto, 
and  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  without  great  lofs, 
for  they  are  obfcure  and  affedled  ;  but,  I  think,  they  require 
no  emtnd.ition.     Lcvc   (fays  Laertes)  is  the  pafTion  by  which 
natuit  /.-  mTji  exalted  and  refncd\  and  as  fubftances  refined  and 
fuLitilifcd,  eafily  obey  any  impuhe,    or  follow  any  attradion, 
fome  part  of  nature,  fo  purified  and  refined^  flies  off  after  the 
fittrafting  ohjccl,  after  the  thing  -it  loves. 
As  iktfo  air  the  purer  fpir its  fitnuy 
And  fefar ate  from  their  kindred  dregs  belonu^ 
§ofU-w  her  fouL  Johnson. 

l^er^ 
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Laer.  Hadft  thou  thy  wits,  and  didll  perfuade  re- 
venge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  l^cu  miijl'jtng^  down  a-dowrtj  an  you  call  him 
a-down-a. 
^  O  how  the  wheel  becomes  it !  it  is  the  falfe  fteward 
that  ftole  his  matter's  daughter. 

Zjier.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  *  There's  rolemary,  that's  for  remembrance. 
Pray  you,  love,  remember.  And  there's  panfics, 
that's  for  thoughts, 

'  O  Ixnv  the  y/HEiLh  becomes  it  ! ]  We  ihould  read  we  At. 

She  is  now  rambling  on  the  ballad  of  the  fteward  and  his  lord's 
daughter.     And  in  thefe  words  fpeaks  of  the  ftatc  he  afTumed. 

Warburton. 

I  do  not  fee  why  iveal  is  better  than  tjubcel.     The  ilory  al- 
luded to  I  do  not  know  ;  but  perhaps  the  lady  flolcn  by  the 
fteward  was  reduced  lo  /pin,     Johnson. 
You  tnuft  fing^  doivn-a-do'wn^  See, 

*'  O  how  tne  WHEEL  becomes  it !" — ]  The  ^wbeel  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  burthen  of  the  fongj  which  (he  had  juft 
repeated,  and  as  fuch  was  formerly  uiied.  1  met  with  the 
following  ohfervation  in  an  old  quarto  black  letter  book,  pub- 
lifhcd  before  the  time  of  Shakefpcarc. 

**  The  fong  was  accounted  a  good  one,  thogh  it  was  not 
*•  moche  graced  by  the  nxjheele^  which  in  no  wife  accorded 
**  with  the  fubjedt  matter  thereof." 

I  quote  this  from  memory,  and  from  a  book,  of  which  I 
cannot  rccolleft  the  exaft  title  or  date  ;  but  the  paffage  was  in 
a  preface  to  fome  fongs  or  fonnets.  1  well  remember  to  have 
met  with  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  feveral  other  old  books. 

StE  EVENS. 

*  ^here*  s  rofemary  y  that's  for  remembrance  %  and  there's  fanRes^ 
that's  for  thoughts.]  There  is  probably  fome  mythology  in  the 
choice  of  thele  herbs,  but  I  cannot  explain  it.  Panflcs  is  for 
tboughtsy  bccaufe  of  its  name,  Penfces ;  but  why  mjemary  in- 
dicates remembrance y  except  that  it  is  an  ever-green,  and  car- 
ried at  funerals,  I  have  not  difcovered.     Johnson. 

Rcfemary  was  anciently  fuppofed  to  firengthen  the  memory, 
and  was  not  only  carried  at  funerals,  but  worn  at  wcJ.Jinjri, 
as  appears  from  a  paffage  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  EUcr  B/f.thir^ 
^d  3,  Sc.  3,    Steevens, 

Laer, 
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Laer.  A  document  in  madnefs ;  thoughts  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  ; 
3  there's  me  for  you,  and  here's  fome  for  mc :— wc 
may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays.  +  You  may 
wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.  There's  a  daify : — 
I  would  give  you  fome  violets,  but  they  withered  all 
when  my  father  died, — They  fay,  he  made  a  good 
end 

5  For  bonny  fweet  Robin  is  allwyjoy^ 

3  There*  s  XMC  for  you  ^  and  here*  s  fome  for  me : — toe  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  o*  Sundays.]  Hcri  of  grace  is  the  name  the 
country  people  give  to  rue.  And  the  realbn  is,  becaufe  that  herb 
was  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  potion  which  the  Romi/h 
priefts  ufed  to  force  the  pofTcflbd  to  fwallow  down  when  they 
^xorcifed  them.  Now  thefc  exorcifms  being  performed  gene- 
rally on  a  Sunday,  in  the  church  before  the  whole  con^regatiooy 
is  the  reafon  why  fhe  fays,  we  call  it  herb  of  grace  ei*  Sundays. 
Sandys  tells  us,  that  at  Qrand  Cairo  there  is  a  fpecfes  of  rug 
much  in  rcqueft,  with  which  the  inhabitants  perfume  them- 
felves,  not  only  as  a  prefervative  againft  infcdion,  but  as  very 
powerful  againil  ^il  fpirits.  And  the  cabaliiHc  GafFarel  pre- 
tends to  have  difcovercd  the  reaf  m  of  its  virtue.  La  Jemence  de 
rue  efi  fatile  comme  une  cr&ix^  ^  c^eji  paranjettture  la  cauj'e  qu^elU 
M  tant  de  *vertu  centre  les  poffedex^  ^  que  VEglife  s*en  Jert  en  les 
txorcijant.  It  was  on  the  fame  principle  tha:  the  Greeks  called 
fulphurt  -d-uo'f  becaufe  of  its  ufe  in  their  fuperllitious  purga- 
tions by  fire.  Which  too  the  Romifh  pricfcs  employ  to  fumi- 
gate in  their  exorcifms ;  and  on  that  account  hallow  or  con* 
fccrate  it.     Warburton. 

There's  rue  for  you y  and  here* s  fome  for  me^  &c.]  I  believe 
there  is  a  quibble  meant  in  the  paffage ;  rue  anciently  fignify- 
ing  the  fame  as  Ruthy  i.  e.  forrow.  Ophelia  gives  the  aueen 
fome,  and  keeps  a  proportion  of  it  for  herfdf.  There  is  eke 
fame  kind  of  play  with  the  fame  word  in  Richard  the  Second. 

Strevcns. 

♦  You  may  wear  your  rue  nvith  a  difference,!^  This  ieems  to 
refer  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  where  the  younger  brothers  of 
a  family  bear  the  fame  arms  ivith  a  difference,  or  mark  of  dif- 
tindion.     Steevens. 

5  For  honny  jiueet  RoInh  is  all  my  joy, — ]  This  is  part  of  an 
old  fong,  mentioned  likewile  by  B.  and  Fletcher.  ?V-c  Noi/t 
Kinfmen.  Aft  4.  St.  i. 

«<  1  can  fing  the  broom, 

*^  And  Bonny  Roiin.'* Steeveks, 

Lacr» 
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Laer.  Thought  and  affllftion,  paflion,  hell  itfelf, 
Ihe  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettinefs. 

Oph.  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  be  not  come  again  ? 
Noj  no,  he  is  dead. 
Go  to  thy  death-bed. 
He  never  will  come  again. 
^  His  beard  was  white  as  fnow^ 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 
'  •    And  we  cajl  away  moan, 
Cramer  cy  on  his  foul! 

And  on  all  chriftian  fouls  !  God  b'wi*you. 

[Exit  Oph. 

Laer.  Do  you  fee  this,  O  God  ! 

King.  Laertes,  I  muft  commune  with  your  grief,   . 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  a-part. 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wifeft  friends  you  will. 
And  they  (hall  hear  and  j^dge  'twixt  you  and  me. 
If  by  direft  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  fatisfaftion :— but  if  not. 
Be  you-content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us. 
And  we  fliall  jointly  labour  with  your  foul. 
To  give  it  due  content. 

Laer.  Let  this  be  fo. 
His  means  of  death,  his  obfcure  funeral, 

*  His  heard  luas  lobite  as  /noiJUi  &c.]  This  feems  to  have 
been  ridiculed  ia  Eaft-wani  Hoc^   a  comedy  written   by  Ben 
JonfoD,  Chapman,  and  Marilon,  printed  1605.     A£t  3. 
His  head  as  'white  as  milky 
All  flaxen  ivas  his  chin  j 
But  nonv  he^s  dead^ 
And  laid  in  his  bed^ 

And  never  nuill  tome  again.     Steevens. 

No 
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7  No  trophy,  fword,  nor  hatchment  o'er  his  bones. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  oftentation. 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth. 
That  I  muft  call't  in  queftion. 

King.  So  you  fhall : 
•  And  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you  go  with  me.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE        VI. 

Another  room. 

Unter  Horatio  with  a  Servant. 

Hor.  What  are  they  that  would  fpeak  with  me  ? 

Serv.  Sailors,  Sir.     They  lay,  they  have  letters  for 
you. 

Her.  Let  them  come  in. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  Ihould  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet, 

Enter  Sailors. 

Sail  God  blefs  you.  Sir. 
Hor.  Let  him  blefs  thee  too. 
Sail.  He  fliall.  Sir,  an't  pleafe  him.— —There's  a 
letter  for  you.  Sir  :   it  comes  from  the  ambaffador 

^  No  trcphy^  ftvorJ^  or  hatchment — ]  It  was  the  cuAom»  in 
the  times  of  our  author,  to  hang  a  fword  over  the  grave  of 
a  knight.     Johnson. 

No  trophy y  fivordy  nor  hatchment  o^cr  his  hcnes,]  This  pradlice 
is  uniformly  kept  up  to  this  day.  Not  only  the  fword,  but 
the  helmet,  gauntlet,  fpurs,  and  taburd  (/.  e,  a  coat  whereon 
the  armorial  enfigns  were  anciently  dcpided,  from  whence  the 
term  coat  of  armour)  arc  hung  over  the  grave  of  every  knight. 

Hawkins. 

•  Andi\:here  the  cffci:ce  is^  let  the  great  kxz  fall.']  Wc  flionld 
read, 

let  the  great  tax  fall, 
i.  r,  penally,  punifhmcnt.     Warburton. 

fall  correfponds  better  to  axe.     Johnson, 

thac 
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that  was  bound  for  England  •,  if  your  name  be  Ho- 
ratio, as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Horatio  reads  the  letter. 

TTORATIOy  when  thou  Jhalt  have  overlooked  this^ 
'-*  give  thefe  fellows  fome  ineans  to  the  king  :  they  have 
letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  dcrfs  old  at  fea^  a 
prate  of  very  warlike  appointment  gave  us  chace.  Find- 
ing ourfelves  too  flow  of  faiU  we  put  on  a  cmnpelled 
valour^  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them :  on  the  injiant' 
they  got  clear  of  our  fhip^  fo  I  alone  became  their  pri- 
foner.  They  have  dealt  with  me,  like  thieves  of  mercy  j 
but  they  knew  what  they  did  •,  /  am  to  do  a  good  turn 
for  them.  Let  the  king  have  the  letters  I  have  fen t,  and 
repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much  hafle  as  thou  wouldeft  fly 
death.  I  have  words  to  fpeak  in  thy  ear  will  make  thee 
dumb  \  yet  are  they  much  too  light  9  for  the  bore  of  the 
matter.  Thefe  good  fellows  will  bring  thee  where  I  am. 
Rofencrantz  and  Guildenjiern  hold  their  courfe  for  Eng- 
land.    Of  them  I  have  much  to  tell  thee.     Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knoweft  thine,  Hamlet. 

« 

Come,  I  will  make  you  way  for  thefe  your  letters  \ 

And  do't  the  fpeedier,  that  you  may  direft  me 

To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE        VII. 

Enter  King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  muft  your  confcience  my  acquittanqe 
feal. 
And  you  mull  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend  ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  flain, 
Purfued  my  life. 


a 


«  — ^or  the  hore  of  the  matter.]  The  bore  is  the  caliber  of 
g«n,  or  the  capacity  of  the  barrel.     The  matter  (fays  Hamlet) 
'^^uld  carry  bea  vier  words.     Johnson. 

Laer. 
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Laer.  It  well  appears. — But  .tell  me. 
Why  you  proceeded  not  againft  thefe  feats, 
So  crimeful  and  fo  capital  in  nature, 
As  by  your  fafety,  wifdom,  all  things  elfe. 
You  mainly  were  ftirr'd  up  ? 

King.  O,  for  v^o  Ipecial  rcafons  ; 
Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  feem  much  unfinew*d. 
And  yet  to  me  are  ftrong.     The  queen,  his  mother. 
Lives  almoft  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myfelf, 
(My  virtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which) 
She  is  fo  conjunclive  to  my  life  and  foul. 
That,  as  the  ftar  moves  not  but  in  his  fpherc, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is,  the  great  love  '  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affeftion, 
»  Would,  like  the  fpring  that  turneth  wood  to  ftonc, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces.     So  that  my  arrows, 
Too  nightly  timbred  for  fo  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  fo  have  I  a  noble  father  loft ; 
A  fitter  driven  into  defperate  terms  •, 
Who  has,  3  if  praifes  may  go  back  again. 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections : — but  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  fleeps  for  that.     You  muft 
not  think. 
That  we  are  made  of  ftufF  fo  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  fhook  with  danger. 
And  think  it  paftime.     You  fhortly  ftiall  hear  more. 

'  -^t be  general  gentiler--^-']  The  common  race  of  the  people. 

Johnson. 

*  Ji'zuldy  U he  the  fpring ]  This  fimile  is  neither  very  fea- 

fonaMc  in  the  deep  intereft  of  this  converfation,  nor  very 
accuratrly  applied.  If  zhc  j'pn'ng  had  changed  bafe  metals  to 
goKl,  the  thought  liad  been  more  proper.     Johnson. 

^  if  praijes  rrry  gc   I^ack   /t^ni:/,]    If  I  may  praife  what 

has  been,  bur  ib  new  to  be  found  no  more,    Johnson. 

I  lov'd 
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I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourfclf. 

And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine—- 

How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Gentkfnan. 

Gent.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet. 
Thefe  to  your  majefly  : — this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  Who  brought  them  ? 

Gent.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  fay  :  I  faw  them  not. 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio  ;  he  received  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them. 

1/^ng.  Laertes,  you  fhall  hear  them  : leave  us. 

[Exit  Gent. 

JJIG  H  and  mighty ^  you  Jhall  knoWy  I  am  fet  naked 
''^  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  Jhall  I  beg  leave  t9 
ju  your  kingly  eyes.  When  I  Jhall^  firfi  ^ing  your 
pordon  thereuntOj  recount  the  occajion  of  my  fudden  re- 
tm.  Hamlet. 

What  (hould  this  mean  ?  Are  all  the  reft  come  back  ? 
Or  is  it  fome  abufe,  and  no  fuch  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  t!;e  hand  ? 

King.  *Tis  Hamlet's  charafter.     Naked ! 
And,  in  a  poftfcript  here,  he  fays,  alo?ie : 
Can  you  advife  me  ? 
•     Laer.  I  am  loft  in  it,  my  lord.    But  let  him  come  ;  - 
It  warms  the  very  ficknefs  in  my  heart. 
That  I  (hall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Jhusdiddeft  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  fo,  Laertes—— 

As  how  (hould  it  be  fo  ? how,  otherwife  ?— . 

Will  you  be  ruPd  by  me  ? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord ; 
So  you  will  not  o*er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.    If  he  be  now  returned, 
*  As  Uking  not  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 

♦  Js  liking  not  bis  'voyage^ ]  The  folio, 

Ai  checking  at  his  'vojagt.      ■      STEivsyi. 

No 
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No  more  to  undertake  it,  I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  flaall  not  choofe  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  fhall  breathe; 
But  even  his  mother  fhall  uncharge  the  prafticc. 
And  call  it,  accident. 

Laer.  [My  lord,  I  will  be  ruPd, 
The  rather,  if  you  could  devife  it  fo, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 
You  have  been  talk'd  of  fmce  your  travel  much. 
And  that  in  Hamlet's 'hearing,  for  a  Quality 
Wherein,  they  fay,  you  (hine  :  your  mm  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  fuch  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one  •,  and  that  in  my  regard 
5  Of  the  unworthieft  fiege. 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too  ;  for  youth  no  lefs  becomes 
The  light  and  carclefs  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  fettled  age  his  fables,  and  his  weeds, 
^Importing  health    and  gravenefs.] — Two  months 
fmce. 

Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy. 

I  have  feen  myfelf,  and  fervid  againft  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horfeback  :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't  •,  he  grew  unto  his  feat  •, 
And  to  fuch  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horfe. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demy-natur'd 
With  the  brave  bead.     So  far  he  topped  my  thought,. 

'  Of  the  unnvorthieft  ficge.]  Of  the  loweft  rank.  Siege^  for 
ftaty  place.     Johnson. 

^  Importing  health  /tn^  gra*vcne/s. — ]  But  a  warm  furr'd 
gown  rather  implies  ficknefs  than  health,     Shakefpeare  wrotCf 

Importing  wealth  ard grai'encfs.'^^ 
I.  e.  that  the  wearers  are  rich  burghers  and  magiftrates.    Waei. 

Importing  here  may  be,  not  injerring  by  logical  coniequencc, 
hMi  froukcing  by  phyfical  efFeft.  A  young  man  regaras  Ihow 
in  hi;>  drc(l>>  an  old  man^  hialtk.     Johnson. 

That 
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That  I,  7  in  forgery  of  fhapes  and  tricks 
Come  (hort  of  what  he  did* 

Laer.  A  Norman,  was't  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Laer.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 

King.  The  fame.  , 

Laer.  I  know  him  well.    He  is  the  brooch,  indeed^, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confeflion  of  you ; 
And  gave  you  fuch  a  mafterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercife  ^  in  your  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  mod  efpecial,  i 

That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  fight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you.     9  The  fcrimers  of  their 

nation. 
He  fworc,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye. 

If  you  oppos'd  *em. Sir,  this  report  of  his 

Did  Hamlet  fo  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wifli  and  beg. 
Your  fudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  him. 
Now  out  of  this, 

Lur.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

I^ng.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  forrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  aflc  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you   did  not  love  your 
father ; 
But  that  I  know  '  love  is  begun  by  time ; 

^  "^^in  forgery  of  Jhapes  and  tricks]  I  could  not  contrive  fb 
■tty  proofs  of  dexterity  as  he  could  perform.     Johnson. 
*  ^'-^sHyour  defencKy]  That  is,  in  the  /deMce  of  defence. 

Johnson. 

'  '"'^Tbe  fcrimers ]  The  fencers.     Johnson. 

'  '-'^love  is  begun  iy  time ;]  This  is  obfcure.    The  meaning 

■*y  be,  lo<v€  is  not  innate  in  us,  and  co-efleiitial  to  our  nature, 

'  Jw  begins  at  a  certain  time  from  fome  external  caufe,   and 

'  Wng  Sways  fubjeft  to  the  operations  of  time,  fufFcrs  change 

••dainunution.     Johnson. 

Vol.  X.  U  And 
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And  that  I  lee,  *  in  palil^gcs  of  proof. 

Time  qualifies  the  Ipark  and  fire  of  it. 

[There  lives  "within  the  very  flame  of  love 

A  kind  of  wick,  or  Ihufl',  that  will  abate  it  ^ 

And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodnefs  ftill  •, 

3  For  goodnefs,  growing  to  a  pleurify. 

Dies  in  his  own  too  much.     That  we  would  do. 

We  fliould  do  when  we  would ;  for  this  would  change 

And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 

As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 

"♦  And  then  this  Jbculd  is  like  a  fpendthrift  fight 

That  huits  by  eafing.   But  to  the  quick  o*  the  ulcer—] 

Hamlet  comes  back  •,  what  would  you  undertake 

* in  pajfagcs  of  prorf^  In  tranfaftions  of  daily  experience. 

iOHNSON. 
o        ^  '  o  o  *       .^  ..  clicvc,  for  . 

the  honour  of  Shakcfpearc,  that  he  wrote  plethory.  But  I  ol>- 
ierve  the  dramatic  writers  of  that  time  frequently  call  a  fulneft 
of  blood  a  pleurijy,  as  if  it  came,  not  from  *tfAiy^df  bat  froQ 
plus,  pluris.     War  BURTON. 

*  ylnd  then  this  (hould  is  like  a  fpendthrift* s  SIGH 

That  hurts  by  eajitig, J  This  nonfenfe  (hould  be  tmk 

thusy 

Jnd  then  this  (liould  is  like  a  fpendthrift^  s  SIGN 

That  hurts  by  cajing  ; 

*,  e.  though  a  fpendthrift's  entering  into  bonds  or  mortgages 
gives  him  a  prcfent  relief  from  his  llraits,  yet  it  ends  in  mucli 
greater  dillrefies.  'I'he  application  is,  If  you  ncglc^  x  fair 
opportunity  now,  when  it  may  be  done  with  cafe  and  fafcty» 
time  may  throw  fo  many  difficulties  in  your  way,  that,  in  order 
to  furmount  them,  you  mull  put  your  whole  fortune  into 
hazard .     V/  a  r  s  u  r  r  o  x . 

This  c<)nJL(^turc  is  fo  ingeniou??,  that  it  can  hardly  be  op- 
posed, but  with  the  fame  reluftance  as  the  bow  is  drawn  againft 
a  hero,  whcfe  virtues  the  archer  holds  in  veneration.  Here 
may  be  applied  what  Voltaire  writes  to  the  eniprefs  ; 

Le  gfnercux  FraK^ois 

Te  combat  iy    /'  admire* 
Yet  this  emendation,   however  fpeciour,    is   mil'aken.     The- 
original  reading  ic,  not  2l  fper.dthrift^s  iigh,   but   i^,  fpendthrift- 
figh  ;  ay;o/^  that  makes  an  unncceiTary  wailc  of  the  vital  flame  ^ 
It  is  a  notion  very  prcvalcnty  x\vjX  fighs  impair  the  itrengtl^.^ 
and  wear  out  the  animal  povveri.     JoM^so^•. 

2  X^O 
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To  fhcw  yourfelf  your  father's  fon  in  deed 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i*  the  church. 
King.  No  place,  indeed,  fhould  murder  fanftua- 
rize; 
Revenge  Ihould  have  no  bounds.    But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this  ?  keep  clofe  within  your  chamber : 
Hamlet,  return'd,  fhall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  thofe  (hall  praife  your  excellence. 
And  fet  a  double  varnifh  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;    bring  you  in  fine  to* 

gether. 
And  wager  on  your  heads.     5  He  being  remifs. 
Moil  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving. 
Will  not  pcRife  the  foils  •,  lb  that  with  eafe. 
Or  with  a  little  Ihuffling,  you  may  choofe 
•  A  fword  unbared,  and  in  7  a  pafs  of  praftice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do*t : 
And  for  the  purpofe  PU  anoint  my  Iword. 
I  bought  an  unftion  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplafm  fo  rare, 
CoUeded  from  all  fimples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  fave  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  fcratch'd  withal :  TU  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion ;.  that,  if  I  gall  him  (lightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let's  farther  think  of  this ; 
Weigh,  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 

'  — He  being  remi/s^l  He  being  not  vigilant  or  cautious . 

Johnson. 

•  Afijoord  unBated,''-^]  t.  e.  not  blunted  as  foils  arc.     Or, 
>s  one  edition  has  it,  embaited  tn  en*venomed.     Pope. 

' a  pa/s  of  praJitce]  Practice  is  often  by  Shakefpeare, 

*n4  other  writers,  takm  for  an  infedious  ftratagemj  or  pri-vy 
^^fon,  a  fcnfe  not  incongruous  to  this  pafTage,  where  yet  I 
'^ther  believe,  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  thruft  for 
fxtrcifi,    Johnson. 

U  2  May 


3o8  HAMLET, 

*  May  fit  us  to  our  fliape.     If  this  Ihould  fail. 
And   that  our   drift    look  through    our  bad   per- 
formance, 
'Twere  better  not  aflay'd  -,  therefore  this  projeft 
Should  have  a  back,  or  fecond,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  (hould  9  blaft  in  proof.     Soft ; — let  me  fee  :— 
We'll  make  a  folemn  wager  on  your  cunnings.— 

I  ha't : 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  '  I'll  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce  -,  whereon  but  fipping. 
If  he  by  chance  efcape  your  venom'd  (luck. 
Our  purpofe  may  hold  there.    But  ftay,  whatnoife ! 

Enter  ^ieen. 

How  now,  fwcet  queen  ? 

i^ecn.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fall  they  follow  : — your  fifter's  drown*d,  Laertes. 

Lncr.  Drown'd  !  oh  where  ? 

^een.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aflant  a  brook. 
That  fliews  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glafly  ftream  : 
Inhere  with  fantaftic  garlands  did  Ihe  come. 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daifies,  *  and  long  purples. 
That  liberal  fhepherds  give 'a  groflcr  name  ; 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  mens'  fingers  call  them : 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs,  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  (liver  broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herfelf 

'  May  Jit  us  to  cur  Jh  ape. ^]   May  enahk  us  to  ajfume  f  refer 

clfirailcrsj  and  to  aft  our  part.     JoHNbO.v. 

®  hlnft  in  proof, '\   This,  I  believe,  is  a  metaphor  taken 

from   a  mine,    which,   in  the  proof  or  execution,  fometimes 
breaks  out  with  an  incffeftual  hlaft.     Johnson. 

'  ril  hwje  prepard  bim\    I'hus  the  folio.     The  quartos 

read, 

V\\  have  preferd  him.     Stelvens. 

*  and  long  pur pUsy'\  Long  purfhs  mean  the  plant  called 

4rum,      SlEEVEKS. 
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Fell  in  the  weeping  brook ;  her  cloaths  ipread  wide. 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 
3  Which  time  (he  chaunted  fnatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  diftrefs. 
Or  like  a  creature  native,  and  indued 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  v/retch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Zjoer.  Alas  then,  flie  is  drown'd  ? 

^ueen.  Drown'd,  drowned  ! 

haer.  Too  much  of  water  haft  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears.     But  yet 
It  is  our  trick  :  nature  her  cuftom  holds. 
Let  fhame  fay  what  it  will.     When  thefe  are  gone, 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  a  fpeech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  it.        ^  [£x//. 

King.  Follow,  Gertrude: 
.  How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  ftart  again ; 
Therefore  let's  follow.  \Exeunt. 

•  Which  time  Jhe  chaunted  fnatches  of  old  tunes  j]  Fletcher,  in 
Ui  ^trnful  Lady^  very  invidioufly  ridicules  this  incident : 
"  I  will  run  mad  firft,  and  if  that  get  not  pit}', 
*.*  I'll  drown  myfclf  to  a  mofl  difmai  ditty."    Warb. 


U  3  ACT 
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ACTV.       SCENE     I. 

A  cburcb-yard. 
Enter  two  Clowns^  with  fpades^  &V . 

I  Clown. 

S  (he  to  be  buried  in  chriftian  burial,  that  wilfully 

fceks  her  own  falvation  ?  •  • 

2  Clow7i.  I  tell  thee,  flie  is  •,  therefore  '  make  her 


I 


grave  ftraight.     The  crowner  hath  fate  on  her,  and 
finds  it  chriftian  burid. 

.  I  Clown.  How  can  that  be,  unlefs  Ihe  drowned  her- 
felf  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clown.  Why,  *tis  found  fo. 

1  Clown.  It  muft  bey^  offcndendo^  it  cannot  beelie. 
For  here  lies  the  point ;  if  I  drown  myfclf  wittingly, 
it  argues  an  aft ;  and  *  an  act  hath  three  branches ;  ic 
is  to  aft,  ,to  do,  and  to  perform.  Argal,  flic  drown*d 
herfelf  wittingly. 

2  Clown.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  Delvcr. 

I  Clown.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water; 
good  :  here  ftands  the  man  •,  good.  If  the  man  co 
to  this  water,  and  drown  himfelf,  it  is,  will  he,  nill 
he,  he  goes  -,  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water  come 
to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himfelf. 
Argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death,  fliorc- 
cns  not  liis  own  life. 

*  mnkc  h:r  grai;c  ftraight P[  Make  her  gtave  from  cad  to 

weft  ill  a  dircft  line  parallel  to  the  church  ;  not  from  north  to 
fouth,  athwart  the  regular  line.     This,  1  think,  is  meant. 

Johnson. 
I  cannot  think  that  this  mejins  any  more  than  make  her gruv^^ 

imnu'diatfly.     She  is  to  be   buried  in  clrlftian  hiiriaU  and  con^ 

fcquently  the  grave  is  to  be  rr.ude  as  uiu.tl.     8te evens. 

*  en  ad  hiitb  three  hraiuhcs ;   /"/  is  to  aSl^   to  iio^  and  ^r-  a 

pfrfcrm.'].  Ridicule  on   i'chojallic  ciivifions  without  diftinflioiw     j 
and  of  diilincikns  without  difrcreiice.     \V a r e u  r to k . 
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2  Clown.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clozvn.  Ay,  marry  is't,  3  crowner's  queft-law.  • 

2  Clo^n.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't  ?  If  tliis  had 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  Ihe  iliould  have  been  buried 
out  of  chrillian  burial. 

1  Clo'iun,  Why,  there  thou  fay'ft.  And  the  more 
pity,  that  great  folk  Ihould  have  countenance  in  this 
world  to  drown  or  hang  themfelves,  more  than  ^  their 
even  chriftian.  Come,  my  fpade.  There  is  no  an- 
cient gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave- 
makers  ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profcflion. 

2  Cf.ov)n.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clcivn.  He  was  the  firit  that  ever  bore  arms. 
**  2  ClcTiXm,  Why,  he  had  none. 

**  I  Clczvn.  What,  art  a  henthen  ?  How  doft  thou 
**  underftand  the  fcripture  ?  the  fcripture  fays,  Adam 
•*  digg'd  ;  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?"  V\\  put  an- 
other queftion  to  thcc  •,  if  thou  anfwereft  me  not  to 
.the  purpofe,  confefj  thylelf 

2  Clown.  Go  to. 

1  Clcw7:,  What  is  he  that  builds  (Ironger  than  either 
the  mafon,  the  fl:ipwrighr,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clown.  The  gallow-vmaker  j  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thoufand  tenants. 

•  —rrf<itv; .';•'/  qucf^-L'.':.']  I  ftrorgly  fufpe^^  that  this  is  a 
ridicule  on  the  c.Sc  of  Dair.c  I!:i!cs,  reported  by  Plowden  in 
his  commcntariea,  as  determined  in  3  Kliz. 

Itfeemsher  hu!b.;nvl  i^Ir  J.inie:,  Ihilcs  had  dro-.vned  himfelf 
in  a  river,  end  the  qucAinu  \v;is,  whether  by  tins  aft  a  for- 
feiture of  a  leafe  from  the  dc m  and  chapter  of  Canterbur}'', 
which  he  was  poffcflcd  (jf,  did  r.ot  accrue  to  the  crown  ;  an 
Uquifition  was  found  before  the  cororicr,  which  found  him 
fdo  itfi.  The  legal  and  lo;^ical  fubciltiiis,  arifinc;  in  the  courfe 
of  the  argument  of  t'.iis  cafe,  gave  a  very  U\x  opportunity  for 
afncer  at  cro-wner^s  quefi-lazv,  Tlie  cxpri;aion,  a  little  before, 
thata«  ac7  hath  three  branches^  Sec.  is  fo  p^-niu'id  an  allufion  to 
the  cafe  I  mention,  that  1  c:innot  doubt  bui  that  ShrikLfpcare 
was  acquainted  with  and  meant  to  laugh  at  i:.     Hawjcins. 

*  • — 'their  (ven  chriftian,^  So  all  the  v)ld  books,  :ind  ripjitly. 
Aa  old  Englifli  cxpreifion  i\:ii  fell ow-chrilliaus.     Tin  r  lby . 

U  4  I  Clown^ 
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1  CIgwji,  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith ;  the 
gallows  does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  thofe  that  do  ill :  now  thou  doft  ill,  to  fay  the 
gallows  is  built  ftronger  than  the  church ;  argal,  the 
gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.     To't  again,  come. 

2  Clczai.  Who  builds  ftronger  than  a  mafon,  a 
ftiip Wright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clown,  5  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  C/cwn.  Marry,  now  I  can  telL 
I  Clown,  To*t. 

Z  Clown.  Mafs,  I  cannot  tell 

Enler  Hamlet  and  Horatio  at  a  dijlance. 

I  Clown.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it,  for 
your  dull  afs  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating : 
and,  when  you  are  afk*d  this  queftion  next,  fay,  a 
grave-maker.  The  houfes  he  makes,  laft  'till  doomf- 
day.  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,  and  fetch  me  a  ftoup 
of  liquor.  [£a77  2  Clown. 

lie  digs,  and  fings, 

^  In  youth  when  I  did  lovc^  did  love^    . 

Mt'tbcughty  it  was  veiy  fwect ; 
To  contraEl^  oh^  the  time  for,,  ah^  my  behove^ 

Obj  methought^  there  was  7  nothing  fa  meet. 

'  ^,  ull  me  that,  and  unyoke.']  i,  e.  when  you  have  donp 
that,  rU  trouble  you  no  more  with  thefe  riddles.  The  phraie 
taken  frriri  husbandry.     War  burton. 

It'  it  be  not  fufTiciciit  to  fay,  uith  Dr.  Warburton,  that  the 
phr;ife  Uiight  be  taken  from  hufbandry,  without  much  depth 
of  r:atling,  we  n^?.y  produce  i:  from  a  dittic  of  the  workmen  of 
Dover,  pn'rervcd  in  the  additions  to  Holinflied,  p.   1546. 
**  My  b?w  U  broke,   I  would  uryck^y 
**  My  f<:"t  is  r^rc,  I  cnn  workc  no  more."     Farmer. 

*  If!  yruth  ivhnt  I  JiJ.  lo'vt'j  S<.c.']  The  three  ftanzss,  fung 
hereby  the  gr..vc-diegtr,  nrc  c'\ti\n^U*d,  with  a  flight  varinti  n, 
from  a  litl  c  poem,  ciillcd  T,':e  J^tJ  Lo-jer  rencvnccth  Lc^je^ 
written  by  Hfi>ry  Hovvnrd  earl  of  Surrey,  who  flourl/hed  in 
the  rcijrn  of  king  Henry  \'III.  and  who  was  beheaded  in  1547, 
pn  a  111  allied  iiccurati(.n  of  tre.ifon.     Theobald. 

■^  ■ Pic thing  Jo  /.v/f/.]  Ha -\  M  \  R .    The  other  editions  have, 

UGthh:?  TfiC.'t,       Ton  N  SON* 
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Ham,  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  bufinefs, 
that  he  fings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hor.  Cuftom  hath  made  it  to  him  a  property  of 
cafinefs. 

Ham.  'Tis  e'en  fo.  The  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daintier  fenfe. 

Clown  fings. 

But  age,  with  bis  ftealing  JlepSj 

Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch  : 
And  hath  Jhipped  me  into  the  land^ 

As  if  I  had  never  beenfuch  *. 

Ham.  That  fcuU  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
fing  once ;  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as 
if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  firft  murder  ! 
This  might  be  the  pate  of  9  a  politician,    '  which 

this 

The  original  poem  from  which  this  ftanza,  like  the  other 
facceeding  ones,  is  taken,  is  prcferveJ  among  lord  Surrey's 
poems,  though,  as  Dr.  Percy  has  obierved,  it  is  attributed  to 
lord  Vaux  by  George  Gafcoigne,  See  an  epiflle  prefixed  to 
one  of  his  poems,  printed  with  the  rcll  of  his  works,  1575. 
/  lot  he  that  I  did  lo've 

In  youth  that  I  thought  faveet : 
jis  time  requires  for  my  behoove ^ 

Methinks  they  are  not  meet.     Steevens. 

•  Tho8,  in  the  oriq^inaL 

For  nge  <with  Jhaling  Jieps 

Hath  clazv^d  me  ivifh  his  eronvch  ; 
jind  lufty youth  aixjav  he  leaps. 

As  there  had  been  none  fuch,     Steevens. 

•  — a politiciany — one  that  ivoulu  circumvent  God \]  This  cha- 
rafter  is  finely  touched.  Our  great  liil^orian  has  well  explained 
It  in  an  example,  where,  fp^^aking  of  the  death  of  cardinal 
Mazarine,  at  the  time  of  the  RciK>ration,  he  fays,  "  The  car- 
**  dinal  was  probably  ft:uck  with  the  wonder,  if  not  the  agony 
**  of  that  undream*a-of  profperity  of  our  i^j  ;:^  affairs;  as  if 
"  he  had  taken  it  ill,  and  laid  it  tohe.i.,  :h^   God  Almighty 

*  would  bring  fuch  a  work  to  pafs  in  E^i  p<:  without  his  con- 
'*  currence,  and  even  ag.iinll  all  his  machinations."  ////?.  of 
^fMliont  Book  16.     War  BURTON. 

'^—'which  this  afs  o^er-offices  ; ]    The  meaning  is  this. 

f^^ple^ii  office,  at  that  time,  were  fo  over- bearing,  thatShako- 

fpeare. 
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this  afs  now  o'cr-reaches ;  one  that  would  circum- 
vent G(xi  -,  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier  -,  which  could  fay,  "  Good- 
*'  morrow,  fweet  lord  !  how  doft  thou,  good  lord  ?" 
This  might  be  my  lord  fuch-a-one's,  that  praised  my 
lord  fuch-a-one's  horfe,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it; 
might  it  not  ? 

Ilor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  fo  :  *  and  now  my  lady  Worm's; 
chaplefs,  and  knock'd  about  the  mazzard  with  a  fex- 
ton's  fpade.  Here's  a  fine  revolution,  if  we  had  the 
trick  to  fc(^'t.  Did  thefe  bones  coft  no  more  the 
breeding,  but  to  3  play  at  loggats  with  'em  ?  mine 
ache  to  think  on't. 

Ck>wn 

fpearc,  fpe-Aking  of  infolence  at  the  height,  calls  it,  Infoltnce 
in  ojjice.     And  l3onne  fays, 
Who  is  he^ 
Who  offieerb*  race  and  fuitors'  mifcry 

Cat!  ivrite  in  jeji. S:it. 

Alluding  to  this  chara^^tcr  of  niinilUrs  and  politicians,  the 
fpeaker  obfcrvcs,  that  this  infolcnt  oi{ic<^r  is  now  o'er-offictr^d 
by  the  fexton,  who,  knocking  his  fcull  about  with  his  fpadc, 
appears  to  be  as  infolent  in  his  office  as  they  were  in  theirs. 
This  is  faid  with  much  humour.     Warburton. 

Tn  the  quarto,  for  o'ver-ofites  is,  o^x'tr-reacbcs,  which  agfrcs 
better  with  the  fcntencc  :  it  is  a  ftrong  tvaggeration  to  remark, 
that  an  u/s  can  fiuer-reach  him  who  vvould  once  have  tried  to 

circumtent, 1  believe  both  the  words  were  Shakcfpeare*s. 

An  author  in  reviling  his  work,  when  his  original  ideas  have 
faded  from  his  mind,  and  new  obfcrvHti'-ns  have  produced 
|iew  fentiments,  eafily  introduces  images  which  have  been  more 
newly  iinprefred  upon  him,  without  obferving  their  want  uf 
congruity  to  the  general  texture  of  his  original  defign. 

Johnson. 

The  folio  reads— r  »\r'Ojffices,     St e  p  v  k  n s. 

-  and  noil'  tny  lady  I  form's;]    The  fcull  that  was  nj  Icrd 

SmcI  a  <5//*''i,  is  now  my  lady  Worrn*s,     Johnson. 

3  play  at  h^gats ]  A  play,  in  which  pins  are  fet  up  to 

be  beaten  down  with  a  bowl.     Johnson*. 

to  play  at  It'g^nis  fivitb  ^em  ? ]  This  is  a    game  played 

in  fever al  parts  of  England  even  at  this  time.     A  ftake  is  fixed 

into 
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Clown  fings. 

A  pick-axe^  end  a  fpade^  a  fpade^ 

For ami  a  JhrCivding  Jheet ! 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 

For  fucb  a  guefi  is  meet  +. 

Ham.  There's  another.  Why  may  not  that  be 
the  fcuU  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now, 
his  quillets,  his  cafes,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? 
Why  docs  he  fufFer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  fconce  with  a  dirty  fhovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  aftion  of  battery  ?  Hum  !  This 
fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with 
his  ftatutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double 
vouchers,  his  recoveries.  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines, 
and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine 
pate  full  of  fine  dirt  ?  Will  his  vouchers  vouch  him 
no  more  of  his  purchafes,  and  double  ones  too,  than 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?  the 
very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this 
box  -,  and  muft  the  inheritor  himfelf  have  no  more  ? 
ha? 

Hifr.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  (heep-lkins  ? 

into  the  ground ;  thofe  who  play,  throw  loggats  at  it,  and  he 
that  is  ncareft  the  flake,  wins :  I  have  fecn  it  played  in  different 
coantics  at  their  fheep-fheering  fedib,  where  the  winner  was 
entitled  to  a  fl'jece. 
So  Ben  Jonfon,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Aa  4.  Sc.  6. 
**  Now  are  they  tolfing  his  legs  and  arms, 
**  Like  loggats  .it  a  pear-tree." 
So  in  an  old  colledion  of  epigrams,  fatires,  &c." 

*•  To  pl.iy  at  Ircgafj,  nine  holes,  or  ten  pinnes." 
It  is  one  of  the  unla»viul  games  enumerated  in  the  flatute 
pf  33  of  Hen.  VIII.     Ste evens. 
♦  Thus  in  the  original. 

A  pick-axe  and  a  fpade^ 

And  eke  a  Jhroiuding  fieet ; 
A  houje  of  clay  for  to  be  made^ 

Forjuch  agueft  moji  meet.     Steevens. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calve-fkins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  Iheep  and  calves  that  fcek  out 
aflurance  in  that.  I  will  fpeak  to  this  fellow.  Whofc 
gravels  this,  firrah  ? 

Clown.  Mine,  Sir 

O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  fucb  a  gueft  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine  indeed,  for  thou  licft 
in't. 

Clrxn.  You  lie  out  on't.  Sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
yours ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  doft  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  fay,  *ris 
thine :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick,  therefore 
thou  licft. 

Clown.  'Tis  a  quick  lie.  Sir,  'twill  away  again 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  doft  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

Clown.  For  no  man.  Sir. 

Hanh  What  woman  then  ? 

Clown.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

Clo:ji'n.  One  that  was  a  woman.  Sir  -,  but,  reft  her 
foul,  flic's  dead. 

Havt.  How  abfolute  the  knave  is  ?  We  muft  (peak 
5  by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the 
lord,  Horatio,  thefe  three  years  I  have  taken  note 
of  ir,  ^  the  age  is  grown  fo  picked,  that  the  toe  of 
tlic  peafant  comes  lo  near  the  heel  of  our  courtier, 

he 

'  — ly  tlecardy ]  The  card  is  the  paper  on  which  thedif- 

ferent  points  of  the  compafs  were  dci'cribtd.     To  do  any  thing 
by  the  card,  is,  to  do  it^with  nice  ohfer^vation.     Johnson. 

^  '-'the  age  is  grozin /o  picked^ — ]  So  Jmart^  io  jharp^  fart 
Hanmer,  very  properly;  but  there  was,  1  think,  about  thac 
time,  a  picked  fl.oc,  that  is,  a  Jhoe  luith  a  Icuv  pointed  toe^  in 
faihion,  to  which  the  allufion  fecms  likewife  to  be  made.  Every 
man  no-iv  is /mart ;  a/td  every  man  nozv  is  a  man  of  fajbion. 

Johnson. 
This 
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he  galls  his  kibe.  How  long  haft  thou  been  a  grave- 
maker  ? 

Clown.  Of  all  the  days  i'  th'  year,  I  came  to*t  that 
day  that  our  laft  king  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  (ince  ? 

Clown.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell 
that.  It  was  that  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
born,  he  that  was  mad,  and  fent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  fent  into  England  ? 

Clown.  Why,  becaufe  he  was  mad ;  he  Ihall  re- 
cover his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  it's  no  great 
matter  there. 

Ham.  Why  ? 

Clown.  'Twill  not  be  feen  in  him ;  there  the  men 
are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

Clown.  Very  ftrangely,  tliey  fay. 

Ham.  How  ftrangely  ? 

Clown.  'Faith,  e'en  with  lofing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

Clown.  Why,  here,  in  Denmark.  I  have  been 
fcxton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  th'  earth  ere  he 
rot? 

Ckrum.  r  faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die, 
(as  wc  have  many  pocky  corfes  now-a-days  that  will 

This  fafhion  of  wearing  fhocs  with  long  pointed  toes  was 
carried  to  fuch  excefs  in  England,  that  it  was  retrained  at  laft 
by  proclamation  fo  long  ago  as  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV. 
when  it  was  ordered,  **  that  the  beaks  or  pykes  of  fhocs  and 
"  boots  fhould  not  pafs  two  inches,  upon  pain  of  curling  hy 
"  the  clergy,  and  forfeiting  twenty  Ihillings,  to  be  paid  one 
"  noble  to  the  king,  another  to  the  cordwainers  of  London, 
"  and  the  third  to  the  chamber  of  London  ;  —  and  for  other 

"  countries  and  towns  the  like  order  was  taken. Before  this 

"  time,  and  fincethe  year  1382,  the  pykes  of  Ihoes  and  boots 
"  were  of  fuch  length,  that  they  were  fain  to  be  tied  up  to 
**  the  knees  with  chains  of  lilver,  and  gilt,  or  at  leaft  with 
"  filkcn  laces."    Steevens, 

fcarcc 
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fcarce  hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  laft  you  feme  eight 
year,  or  nine  year  •,  a  tanner  will  laft  you  nine  years. 
Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 
Clown.  Why,  Sir,  his  hide  is  fo  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while.  And 
your  water  is  a  fore  decayer  of  your  whorefon  dead 
body.  Here's  a  fcuU  now  has  laiin  in  the  earth  three- 
and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Clown.  A  whorefon  mad  fellow's  it  was.  Whofe 
do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

Clcwn.  A  peftilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue  ?  he 
pour*d  a  flaggon  of  Rhenifh  on  my  head  once  This 
fame  fcull.  Sir,  was  Yorick's  fcull,  the  king's  jcftcr. 

Ham.  This  ? 

Clo'ivn.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio, 
a  I'ellow  of  infinite  jeft  •,  of  moft  excellent  fancy :  he 
hath  borne  mc  on  his  back  a  thoufand  times :  and 
now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorg^ 
riles  at  it.  Here  hung  thofe  lips,  that  I  have  kifs'd 
I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ? 
your  gambols  ?  your  fongs  ?  your  flafhes  of  meni- 
ment,  that  were  wont  to  let  the  table  in  a  roar  ?  not 
one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning  ?  quite  chi^ 
fallen  ?  now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  flic 
mull  come  •,  make  her  laugh  at  that. — Pr'ythee,  Ho- 
ratio, tell  me  one  thing. 

Ikr.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Doft  thou  think  Alexander  look'd  o*  this 
fafhion  i'  the  earth  ? 

Hor.  E'en  fo. 

Ham,  And  fiuelt  fo  ?  puh  ! 

Her.  K'en  fo,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  bafe  ufes  we  may  return,  Horatio ! 
v/hy  may  not  the  imagination  trace  the  noble  duft  of 
Alexander,  till  he  find  it  flopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hon 
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Her.  *Twere  to  confider  too  curioufly  to  confider  fo. 
Ham.  No,   'faith,  not  a  jot :    but  to  follow  him 
thither  mx\\  modcfty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead 
it :  as  thus  •,  Alexander  died^  Alexander  was  buried,  . 
Alexander  returneth  to  duft  -,  the  duft  is  earth  j  of 
earth  we  make  loam  •,  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto 
he  was  converted,  might  they  not  ftop  a  beer-barrel  ? 
Imperial  Caefar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay. 
Might  ftop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away. 
Oh,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  7  winter's  flaw ! 
But  foft  !  but  foft,  awliile — Here  comes  the  king. 

Enter  Kirg^  ^een^  Laertes^  the  corpfe  of  Opbeliaj 
•    with  Lords  and  Priejls  attending. 

The  queen,  the  courtiers.     Who  is  that  they  follow. 
And  with  fuch  ^  maimed  rites  !  This  doth  betoken. 
The  coarfe,  they  follow,  did  with  defperate  hand 
Foredo  its  own  life.     It  was  of  ^  fome  eftate  : 
Couch  we  a  while,  and  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes,  a  very  noble  youth.  Mark— 

Laer.  What  ceremony  elfe  ? 

*  Prieft.  Her  obfequies  have  been  fo  far  enlarged 
As  wc  have  warranty :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  comm  ;nJ  o'erfways  the  order. 
She  fhould  in  ground  unfandihc;!  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  laft  trumpet.     For  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  fliould  be  thrown  on  her ; 
Yet  here  Ihe  is  *  allow'd  her  virgin  crants, 

Hei; 

f  ^---wtHter^sfaiuf]  Winter's  ^A*^.     Johnson. 

*  maimiil  rites  ! — ]  Imperfect  obfequies.     Johnson. 

'  — -fomt  eftate :'\  Some  perfon  of  high  rank.     Johnson. 

*  This  Prieft  in  the  old  quarto  is  called  Doiior,    Steevens. 

*  ^-^allo-w^d  her  ^virgin  rites,]  The  old  .quarto  reads  <virgin 
CHANTS,  evidently  corrupted  from  chants,  which  is  the  true 
word.  Ajpeciftc  rather  than  a  gencrii  term  being  here  required 
to  anfwer  10  maidcn-ftrt-jjmcnti.     \V a r B u R r o n . 

I  have 
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Her  maiden-ftrewments,  and  the  bringing  home 

3  Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer.  Muft  there  no  more  be  done  ? 
Prieft.  No  more  be  done  ! 
We  ihouid  profane  the  fervice  of  the  dead, 

4  To  fing  a  Requiem,  and  fuch  reft  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  fouls. 

Lner.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  •, 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flefli 
May  violets  fpring  !  I  tell  thee,  churlilh  prieft, 
A  minidring  angel  ftiall  my  fifter  be. 
When  tliou  lieft  howling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

^ieen.  Sweets  to  the  fweet,  farewell ! 

[Scattering  flowers. 
I  hopM,  thou  Ihouldft  have -been  my  Hamlet's  wife; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  fweet  maid. 
And  not  have  ftrew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O  treble  woe 
Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  curfed  head, 
Whofe  wicked  deed  thy  moft  ingenious  fenfe 
Depriv'd  thee  of !  Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 

I  have  been  informed  by  an  anonymous  correfpondcnt,  that 
crartts  is  the  German  word  for  garlands ^  and  I  fuppofe  it  was 
retained  by  us  from  the  Saxons.  To  carry  garlands  before  the 
bier  of  a  maiden,  and  to  hang  them  over  her  grave,  is  llill  the 
pra<^ice  in  rural  parifhes. 

Grants  therefore  was  the  original  word,  which  the  au- 
thor, difcovering  it  to  be  provincial,  and  perhaps  not  undtr- 
jftood,  changed  to  a  term  more  intelligible,  but  lefs  proper. 
Maiden  rites  give  no  certain  or  definite  image.  He  might  have 
put  maidtn  ^.vreaths,  or  maiden  garlands,  but  he  perhaps  be- 
ftowed  no  thought  upon  it,  and  neither  genius  nor  pradlice  will 
always  fupply  a  haity  writer  with  the  moll  proper  didion. 

Johnson. 

'  Of  It II  and  burial,^  Burial j  here,  fignifies  interment  in 
confircratcd  ground.     V/arhurton. 

♦  To  J:ng  a  Requiem, — ]  A  Requiem  is  a  mafs  performed  iQ 
Popilh  cliuichcs  for  the  rcil  of  ilic  foul  of  a  pcrfon  deceafed. 

SrEtVBNS. 
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*Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  my  arms. 

[Laertes  leaps  into  the  grave. 
Now  pile  your  duft  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
'Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  Ikyifh  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [dtfcovering  himfelf.^  What  is  he,  whofe  grief 
Bears  fuch  an  emphafis  ?  whofe  phrafe  of  forrow 
Conjures  the  wandring  ftars,  and  makes  them  {land 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  This  is  I, 

[Hamlet  leaps  into  the  gravel 
Hamlet  the  Dane. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  foul !  [Grappling  with  him. 
'    Ham.  Thou  pray'ft  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  t3k(^  thy  fingers  from  my  throat 
For,  though  I  am  not  fplenetive  and  ralh  j 
Yet  have  I  in  me  fomething  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wifdom  fear.     Hold  off*  thy  hand. 
King.  Pluck  them  afunder. 
^een.H^mlct^  Hamlet. 
Hot.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  attendants  part  them. 
Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eye-lids  will  no  longer  wag. 
^een.  Oh  my  fon  !  what  theme  ? 
Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thoufand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  fum.     What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 
King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 
S^een.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 
Ham.  Come,  fliew  me  what  thou'lt  do. 
Woo*t  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?    woo't  faft  ?   woo't  tear 

thyfelf? 
^  Woo't  drink  up  Efil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 

rii 

*  Would  drink  «/  Efill  ?  eat  a  crocodile?]  This  word  has 
through  all  the  editions  been  diftinguifhcd  by  Italick  charafters, 
as  if  It  were  the  proper  name  of  fome  river ;  and  fo,  I  dare  fay, 

VbL.X.  X  all 
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ril  do't. Do*ft  thou  come  here  to  ^hme  ? 

To  out-face  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her  -,  and  fo  will  I : 
And  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us  •,  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  againft  the  burning  zone, 

all  the  editors  have  from  time  to  time  underftood  it  to  be.  Bat. 
then  this  mufl  be  fome  river  in  Denmark ;  and  there  is  none 
there  fo  called ;  nor  is  there  any  near  it  in  name,  that  I  know 
of.  but  YJfel,  from  which  the  province  of  Overyflcl  derives  its 
title  in  the  German  Flanders.  Befides,  Hamlet  is  not  propofine 
any  impofiibilities  to  Laertes,  as  the  drinkine  up  a  river  would 
be  :  but  he  rather  feems  to  mean.  Wilt  3iou  refolve  to  do 
things  the  mod  fhocking  and  diflafteful  to  human  nature  ?  and» 
behold,  I  am  as  refolute.     I  am  perfuaded  the  poet  wrote. 

Wilt  drink  up  Eifel  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
r,  e.  Wilt  thou  fwallow  down  large  draughts  of  vitugar?  The 

Eropofition,  indeed,  is  not  very  grand  :  but  the  doing  it  might 
e  as  didaileful  and  unfavoury,  as  eating  the  flefh  of  a  croc^diU* 
And  now  there  is  neitlier  an  impoflibility,  nor  an  anticlimax : 
and  the  lownefs  of  the  idea  is  in  fome  meafure  removed  by  the 
uncommon  term.     Theobald. 

Han  ME  R  has, 

H'ilt  drink  up  Nile  ?  or  eat  a  crocodile  ? 

Hamlet  certainly  meant  (for  he  declares  he  will  rant)  to  dare 
Laertes  to  attempt  any  thing,  however  difficult  or  unnatural ; 
and  might  fafely  promife  to  follow  the  example  his  antagonift 
was  to  let,  in  draining  the  channel  of  a  river,  or  trying  h£s 
teeth  on  an  animal,  whofe  fcales  are  fuppcfed  to  be  impene- 
trable.    Had  Shakefpeare  meant  to  make  Hamlet  fay Wih 

thou  drink  'vinegar  ?  he  probably  would  not  have  ufed  the  term 
drink  up  ;  which  means,  totally  to  exhauft  ;  neither  is  that  chal- 
lenge very  magnificent,  which  only  provokes  an  adverfary  to 
hazard  a  fit  of  the  heart-burn  or  the  cholic. 

The  commentators  TJfel  would  ferve  Hamlet's  turn  or  mine ; 
but  in  an  old  Latin  account  of  Denmark  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  I  find  the  names  of  feveral  rivers  little  differing^ 
from  EJily  or  Eljill^  in  fpclling  or  pronunciation.  Such  are  the 
EJfa^  the  Oejilf  and  fome  others.  The  word,  like  many  more^ 
may  indeed  be  irrecoverably  corrupted  ;  but,  I  muft  add,  that 
no  authors  later  than  Chaucer  or  Skelton  make  ufe  of  ex/el  for 
'vinegar:  nor  has  Shakefpeare  employed  it  in  any  other  of  his 
plays.  The  poet  might  have  written  the  Wei/el^  a  coniiderable 
river  which  falls  into  the  Baltic  ocean,  and  could  not  be  nn* 
known  to  any  prince  of  Denmark.    SrsEveNS. 

Make 
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Make  Ofla  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
rU  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

^een.  This  is  mere  madnefs : 
And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him  : 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
*  When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  difclos'd. 
His  filence  will  fit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you.  Sir : 
What  is  the  reafon  that  you  ufe  me  thus  ? 
I  lav*d  you  ever :  but  it  is  no  matter 
Let  Hercules  himfelf  do  what  he  may. 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.    [ExiL 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him.— 

[Exit  Hot. 
Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  laft  night's  fpeech : 

[To  Laertes. 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  prefent  pufti. — 
Good  Gertrude,  fet  fome  watch  over  your  fon. 
This  grave  fhall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  (hortly  fhall  we  fee ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.     [Exeunt^ 

SCENE        II. 

A  hall  in  the  palace. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this.  Sir.     Now  Ihall  you  fee 
the  other. 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumftance  ? 
Hot.  Remember  it,  my  lord ! 

•  When   that  her  golden    couplets ]   We   fhould   read, 

£*£!  that — for  it  is  the  patience  of  birds,  during  the  time  of 
ttcubation,  that  is  here  fpoken  of.  The  pigeon  generally  fita 
npon  two  eggs ;  and  her  young,  when  firft  difclofcd,  are  co- 
vered with  a  yellow  down.     Warburton. 

Perhaps  it  fhould  be, 

Ereyet 

^(tfand  that  are  eafily  confoanded.    Johnson. 

X  2  HatfC 
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Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fight- 
ing* 
That  would  not  let  me  fleep  -,  methought,  I  lay 
Worfe  than  the  7  mutines  in  the  bilboes.     *  Raftily, 
And  prais'd  be  raftinefs  for  it — Let  us  know. 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail :  and  that  (hould  teach 

us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  (hapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  moft  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  fea-gown  fcarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them :  had  my  defire, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  :  making  fo  bold, 

7  mutines  in  the  bilboes,']  Mutines^  the  French  word  for 

feditious  or  difobedient  fellows  in  the  arzny  or  fleet.     Bilboes^ 
the  Jhi^s  prijbn.     Johnson. 

»  Rajhly, 

And prai5*d  be  rajhnejs  for  it — Lets  us  knoiv^ 
Our  indifcretion  fometimes  ferves  us  ivelU 
Wbeny  &c.]  The  fenfe  in  this  reading  is,  Our  rajhnefs  lets 
us  knoiv  that  our  indifcretion  ferves  us  ivell,  ivkenj  &c.     But  this 
could  never  be  Shakefpcare's  fenfe.     We  ihould  read  and  point 
thus, 

Rajhnefs , 
(And  praised  be  rajhnefs  for  it)  lets  us  Ano^iv  ; 
Or  indifcretion  fometimes  fer<ves  us  ivell, 
When^  &c.]    /.  e.  Rafhnefs  acquaints  us  with  what  wc 
cannot  penetrate  to  by  plots.     War  burton. 
Both  my  copies  read, 

Rafhly, 

And  prais'd  be  rajhnefs  for  it,  let  us  knonv. 
Hamlet,    delivering  an  account  of  his  efcapc,  begins  with 

faying.  That  he  raJhJy and  then  is  carried  into  a  refledion 

upon  the  weaknefs  of  human  wifdom.     I  ralhly ^praifed  be 

raflinefs  for  it— If/  us  not  think  thefe  events  cafual,  but  let  mt 
knoyu^  that  is,  take  notice  and  remember,  that  we  fometimes  foe* 
cecd  by  indifcretion,  when  we  fail  by  deep  plots,  and  infer  the 
perpetual  fuperintendance  and  agency  of  the  Divinity,  The 
obfervation  is  jufl,  and  will  be  allowed  by  every  human  bein^ 
who  ihali  refled  on  the  courfc  of  his  own  life.     Johnson. 

2  My 


I 
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My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfeal 
Their  grand  commiffion  ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery  ;  an  exaft  command, — 
Larded  with  many  feveral  forts  of  reafons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
5  With,  ho  !  fuch  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life  •, 
That,  on  the  lupervize,  '  no  leifure  bated. 
No,  not  to  flay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  fhould  be  ftruck  off. 

Hor.  Is'tpoffible? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commiffion  -,  read  it  at  more  lei- 
fure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  I  befeech  you. 

Ham.  *  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villainies. 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 

They 

^  With^    ho!  fuch  hugs  and  gohlins  in  my  iifii]    Withy«fi& 
cau/es  of  terror ^  arifipg  from  my  charafter  and  defigns. 

Johnson. 
'  no  leifure  bated,]    Batedy    for  alloived.     To  ahate^ 

fignifics  to  dedu6i ;  this  deduction,  when  applied  to  the  perfon 
in  whole  favour  it  is  made,  is  called  an  allowance.     Hence  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  ufing  bated  for  allo-wed.     Warburton. 
*  Being  thus  benetted  round  ^vith  tuillainsy 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 

They  had  begun  the  play  : ]  The  fecond  line  is  nonfenfe. 

The  whole  fhould  be  read  thus, 

Being  thus  benetted  round  ivith  'villains ^ 
Ere  I  cculd  mark  the  prologue  to  my  bake. 
They  had  begun  the  play. 
i.e.  they  begun  to  aSly  to  my  deftru6lion,  before  t  knew  there 
was  a  play  towards.     Ere  I  could  mark  the  pro!(r^ue.     For  it 
appears  by  what  he  fays  of  his  foreboding,  that  it  whs  that  only, 
and  not  any  apparent  mark  of  villainy,  wliich  fct  him  upon 
fingering  their  packet.     Ere  I  could  make  ike  prclogue,  ii.  abfurd  : 
^th,  as  he  had  no  thoughts  oi  playing  them  a  trick  till  they 
had  played  him  one ;  and  becaufc  his  courJerplot  could  not  be 
called  a  prologue  to  their  plot,     W  a  r  r  u  r  t  o  n  . 

In  my  opinion  no  alteration  is  ncccfiary.  Hamlet  is  tcHing 
how  luckily  every  thing  fell  out;  he  groped  cut  tlicir  com- 
miffion in  the  dark  without  waking  them;  he  found  himfclf 
doomed  to  immediate  dcilrudtion.     Something  was  to  be  done 

X  3  for 
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They  had  begun  the  play :  I  fat  me  down, 
Devis'd  a  new  commiflion  ;  wrote  it  fair : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  3  as  our  ftatifts  do, 
A  bafenefs  to  write  fair,  and  laboured  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning ;  but.  Sir,  no^ 
It  did  me  +  yeoman's  fervice.     Wilt  thou  kn 
The  efFeft  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earneft  conjuration  from  the  kin 
As  Engird  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  diem,  like  the  palm,  might 
^  As  peace  fhould  Hill  her  wheaten  garland  v 
And  Hand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities  ; 


for  his  prefervation.  An  expedient  occurred,  not  pre 
the  comparifon  of  one  method  with  another,  or  by 
dedudlion  of  confequences,  but  before  he  couU  make 
to  bis  brains 9  tbey  bad  begun  the  play.  Before  he  coulc 
his  faculties,  and  propofe  to  himfelf  what  fhould  hk 
complete  fcherac  of  adion  prefented  itfelf  to  him. 
operated  before  he  had  excited  it.  This  appears  to 
the  meaning.     Johnson. 

'  as  our  ftatifts  dOi'\  h  ft  at  ift\%  z  ft  ate/man.    M 

it.     Par.  Reg.  B.  4. 

"  ftatifts  iti^ttdj 

•'  And  lovers  of  their  country."     Steevbns. 
-yeoman's  fervice.^    In  the  times  of  vaffala 


were  hold  of  the  chief  lord  by  paying  rent  2in6,  fervice 
was  knight's  fcrnjicej  yeoman's /er'vice.  Sec.  Steevbns 
5  j^s  peace  ftjould  ft  ill  her  nv  heat  en  garland  nvear^ 
And  ft  and  a  comma  'tween  their  amities;]  Peac 
properly  and  finely  perfonalized  as  the  goddefs  of  go< 
and  friendfhip  ;  and  very  claffically  dreffed  out.     Ovi 

Pax  Cererem  nutrit,  pads  alumna  Ceres. 
And  Tibullus, 

At  nobis  9  pax  alma  !  'ueni^  /pi cam  que  teneto. 
But  the  placing  her  as  a  comma^  or  ftop,  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  makes  her  rather  (land  like  a  cyph 
poet  without  doubt  wrote, 

And  ft  and  a  commere  'tween  our  amities. 
The  term  is  taken  from  a  tr.iffickcr  in  love,  who  brin 
together,  a  procurcfs.     And  this  idea  is  well  approp 
the  fatirical  turn  which  the  fpeaker  gives  to  this  wick 
ration  of  the  king,  who  would  lay  the  foundation  of 
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And  many  fuch  like  ^  as's  of  great  charge, 

That  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  thefe  contents, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  lefs. 
He  fhould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death, 
Not  fhriving-time  allowed. 

Hor.  How  was  this  feal*d  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father's  fignet  in  my  purfe, 
(Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danifli  feal) 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subfcrib*d  it,  ^ave  \  the  imprefTion,  plac'd  it  fafely, 
7  The  changeling  never  known  :  now,  the  next  day 

of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the  blood  of  the  heir  of  one  of  them. 
Periers,  in  his  novels,  ufes  the  word  commere  to  fignify  a  fhe- 
friend.    A  tousfes  gens^  chacun  utte  commerc.     And  Ben  Jonfon, 
in  hisDe*vtTj  an  A/s,  englilhes  the  word  by  a  middling  gojjip.^ 
Or  nvbat  do  you  fay  to  a  middling  goflip 
To  bring  you  together,     Warburton. 
Hanmer  reads, 

And Jf and  a  cement  v 

I  am  agiiin  inclined  to  vindicate  the  old  reading.  That  the 
word  commcre  is  French,  will  not  be  denied  j  but  wnen  or  where 
was  it  Englifh  ? 

The  exprelfion  of  our  author  is,  like  many  of  his  phrafes, 
fafficiently  conftrained  and  affeded,  but  it  is  not  incapable  of 
explanation.  The  comma  is  the  note  of  conneSiion  and  conti- 
nuity of  fentences  ;  the  period  is  the  note  of  abruption  and 
disjundion.  Shakefpeare  had  it  perhaps  in  his  mind  to  write. 
That  unlefs  England  complied  with  the  mandate,  nvar  Jhould 
put  a  period  to  their  amity  ;  he  altered  his  mode  of  didion,  and 
thought  that,  in  an  oppofite  fenfe,  he  might  put,  that  Peace 
fhould  ftand  a  comma  between  their  amities.  This  is  not  an 
cafy  lUle ;  but  is  it  not  the  (lile  of  Shakefpeare  ?     Johnson. 

*  as's  of  great  charge,]  AJfes  heavily  haded.     A  quibble 

is  intended  between  as  the  conditional  particle,    and  a/s  the 
beaft  of  burthen.    That  charged  anciently  fignifieJ  loaded y  may 
be  proved  from  the  following  pafTage  in  The  Wido'w^s  Tearsy 
by  Chapman,  i6iz. 
"  Thou  muft  be  the  a/s  charged  with  crowns  to  make  way." 

Johnson. 
^  The  changeling  never  known :— ]    A  changeling  is  a  child 
which  the  fairies  arc  fuppofed  to  leave  in  the  room  of  that 
which  they  ileal.     Johnson. 

X  4  Was 
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Was  our  fea-fight  -,  and  what  to  this  was  fequent 
Thou  know'ft  alrendy. 

Her.  So,  Guildenftern  and  Rofencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham.  [Why,   man,   they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment :] 
They  are  not  near  my  confcience ;  their  defeat 
9  Doth  by  their  own  infinuation  grow. 
'Tis  dangerous  when  the  bafer  nature  comes 
Between  the  pafs,  and  fell  incenfed  points. 
Of  mighty  oppofites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Hem.  Does  it  not,  think'ft  thou,    (land  me  now 
upon  ? 
He  that  hath  kilPd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother, 
Popt  in  between  the  eleftion  and  my  hopes ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  fuch  cozenage  i  is*t  not  perfeft  confcience, 
[ '  To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ?    and  is't  'not  to  be 

damn'd. 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
Jn  further  evil  ? 

Hor.    It  muft    be  fliortly    known  to    him    from 
England, 
What  is  the  iflue  of  the  bufinefs  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  fhort.     The  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  fay,  one. 
But  I  am  very  forry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myfelf ; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  caufe,  I  fee 
The  portraiture  of  his  •,  I'll  court  his  favour ; 
But,  fure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  paflion.] 

Her.  Peace ;  who  comes  here  ? 

^  Dotk  hy  their  (nvn  infinuation  ^r^v.]  Infinuation',  for  cor- 
ruptly obtruding  themfclvcs  into  his  fcrvice.     Warburton. 
'  To  quit  him  .       ]  To  requite  him  ;  to  pay  him  his  due. 

Johnson*. 
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Enter  Ofrick. 

Of.  Your  lordlhip  is  right  welcome  back  to  Den- 
mark. 
Ham.  I  humbly  thank   you,  Sir.     *  Doft  know 

this  water-fly  ? 
Hor.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham:  Thy  ftate  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  him.  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile. 
Let  a  beaft  be  lord  of  beads,  and  his  crib  (hall  ftand 
at  the  king's  mefs.  ^  it  is  a  chough  \  but,  as  I  fay, 
fpacious  in  the  poflefTion  of  dirt. 

Ofr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordfhip  were  at  leifurc, 
I  fliould  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majefly. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  fpirit. 
Your  bonnet  to  his  right  ufe,  'tis  for  the  head. 
Ofr.  I  thank  your  lordfhip,  'tis  very  hot. 
Ham-  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold  ;  the  wind  is 
northerly. 
Ofr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 
Ham.  ^  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  fultry,  and 

hot  for  my  complexion 

Ofr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord.     It  is  very  fultry — as 

'twere — I  cannot  tell  how. My  lord,  his  majefty 

bid  me  fignify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager 

on  your  head.     Sir,  this  is  the  matter 

Ham.  I  befeech  you,  remember 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hat. 

Ofr.  Nay,  in  good  faith.    For  mine  eafe.    In  good 

faitli. [Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court  Laertes  j 

'  — Doft  knoiv  this  luater-fiy  /*]  A  'water-fiy  fkips  up  and 
^own  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  without  any  apparent 
parpofe  or  reafon,  and  is  thence  the  proper  emblem  of  a  bufy 
Uiflcr.     Johnson. 

^  — //  /j  a  chough  \ — ]  A  kind  of  jackdaw.     Johnson. 

*  But  yet,  methinks^  it  is  'very  fultry y  &c.]  Hamlet  is  here 
playing  over  the  fame  farce  with  Ofrick,  which  he  had  formerly 
(lone  with  Polonius.     St e evens. 

2  believe 
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believe  me,  an  abfolute  gentleman,  5  foil  of  moft 
excellent  differences,  of  very  foft  fociety,  and  great 
(hewing :  indeed,  to  fpeak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is 
^  the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry ;  ^  for  you  fhall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would 
fee. 

Ham.  ^  Sir,  his  dcfinement  fuffers  no  perdition  in 
you  i  though  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  9  and  yet 
but  raw  neither  in  refpedt  of  his  quick  fail.  But,  in 
the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  '  a  foul  of 

great 

5  — -full  of  moft  excellent  differences^ — ]  Full  of  diftimguifinng 
excellencies.     Johnson. 

*  — the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry ; — ]  The  general  preceptor 
of  elegance ;  the  card  by  which  a  gentleman  is  to  aired  hi? 
courfe ;  the  calendar  by  which  he  is  to  choofe  his  time,  that 
%vhat  he  does  may  be  both  excellent  and  feafonable.    Johnson. 

'  for  you  Jhall  find  in  him  the  continent  of  ivbat  part  « 

gentleman  nvould  fee.'\  You  flyall  find  him  containing  ana  com- 
prifing  every  quality  which  a  gentleman  would  defire  to  c^ntem- 
plate  for  imitation.  I  know  not  but  it  ihould  be  read,  Tou 
Jhall  find  him  the  continent ,     Johnson. 

*  Siry  his  definementy  &c.]  This  is  deiigned  as  a  fpecimen, 
and  ridicule  of  the  court-jargon,  amongft  the  precieux  of  that 
time.  1  he  fenfe  in  Englifti  is,  «*  Sir,  he  fuifers  nothing  in 
**  your  account  of  him,  though  to  enumerate  his  good  qua- 
**  lities  particularly  would  be  endlefs ;  yet  when  we  had  done 
**  our  beft,  it  would  Hill  come  ihort  of  him.  However,  in 
"  (Iridlnefs  of  truth,  he  is  a  great  genius,  and  of  a  chara<6ter 
«*  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with,  that  to  find  any  thing  like  him 
*'  we  mull  look  into  his  mirrour,  and  his  imitators  will  appear 
•*  no  more  than  his  fhadows."     War  burton. 

5  -"^andyet  but  raw  neither — ]  We  fhould  read  slow. 

Warburton. 

1  believe  raiu  to  be  the  right  word ;  it  is  a  word  of  great 
latitude ;  ranu  fignifies  unripe,  immature ^  thence  unformed^  im" 
ferfe^,  unfiilfuL  The  beft  account  of  him  would  be  imperfea. 
jn  refpeft  of  his  quick  fail.  The  phrafe  quick  fail  vizs^  I  fap- 
pofe,  a  proverbial  term  for  aiii'vity  of  mind.     Johnson. 

*  a  foul  of  great  article  \ ■]    This  is  obfcure.     I  once 

thought  it  might  have  been,  a  foul  of  great  altitude ;  but,  I 
fuppofe,  a  foul  of  great  article^  means  a  foul  of  large  coropre' 
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great  article ;  and  his  infufion  *  of  fuch  dearth  and 
rarenefs,  as,  to  make  true  diftion  of  him,  his  fem- 
blable  is  his  mirrour ;  and,  who  elfe  would  trace  him, 
his  umbrage,  nothing  more. 

Ofr.  Your  lordfhip  fpeaks  moft  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham.  The  concernancy.  Sir  ? — Why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

C^.  Sir 

Hot.  3  Is't  not  poflible  to  underftand  in  another 
tongue  ?  you  will  do't.  Sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentle- 
man ? 

Ofr.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hor.  His  purfe  is  empty  already  :  all's  golden 
words  are  fpent. 

Ham.  Of  him.  Sir. 

Ofr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  I  would  you  did.  Sir.  Yet,  in  faith,  +  if 
you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me.— Well,  Sir. 

Ofr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is. 

Ham.  5  I  dare  not  corifefs  that,  left  I  ftioukl  com- 
pare 

henfion,   of  many  contents ;    the  particulars  of  an  inventory 
are  cal  led  articles .     Johnson. 

*  — of  fuch  dearth — ]  Dearth  is  dearnefs^  value,  price.  And 
his  internal  qualities  of  fuch  value  and  rarity.     Johnson. 

'  //'/  not  pOjffihU  to  underftand  in  another  tongue  ?  you  luili  do'tf 
5/V,  really^  Of  this  interrogatory  remark  the  fenfe  is  very 
obfcurc.  Thequeftion  may  mean,  Might  not  all  this  be  under- 
ftiod  in  plainer  language.  But  then,  you  ivill  do  it.  Sir,  really, 
fccms  to  have  no  ufe,  for  who  could  doubt  but  plain  language 
would  be  intelligible  ?  I  would  therefore  read,  /rV  pojfthie  not 
to  be  underftood  in  a  mother  tongue.  You  will  do  it,  Sir, 
really.     Johnson. 

* if  \ou  did,  it  ivould  not  much  approve  me.]  If  you  knew 

I  was  not  Ignorant,  your  efteem  would  not  much  advance  my 
Wputation.     To  approve ,  is  to  recommend  to  approbation. 

Johnson. 

'  I  dare  not  confefs  that,  left  I  fljould  compare  luith  him,  &c.] 
I  dare  not  pretend  to  know  him,  left  I  mould  pretend  to  an 

equality : 
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pare  with  him  in  excellence :  but  to  know  a  man  well, 
were  to  know  himlelf. 

Ofr.  I  mean.  Sir,  for  his  weapon :  but  in  the  im- 
putation laid  on  him  by  them  ^  in  his  meed,  he*s  un- 
fellow'd.] 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 

Ofr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  ot  his  weapons  ;  but  well. 

Ofr.  The  king.  Sir,  hath  wag'd  with  him  fix  Bar- 
bary  horfes,  againft  the  which  he  has  ^  impon'd,  as 
I  take  it,  fix  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their 
afligns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  fo.  Three  of  the 
carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  re- 
fponfive  to  the  hilts,  mod  delicate  carriages,  and  of 
very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  I  knew,  ^  you  muft  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent,  ere  you  had  done. 

Ofr.  The  carriages.  Sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrafe  would  be  9  more  germane  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  fides ;  I 
would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on :  fix 
Barbary  horles  againft  fix  French  fwords,  their  affigns, 
and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages  j  that's  the  French 

equality  :  no  man  can  completely  know  another,  but  by  know- 
ing hinifclf,  which  is  the  utmoft  extent  of  human  wifdom. 

Johnson. 

^  in  bis  meedy ]  In  his  excellence.     Johnson. 

^  ihipcndy ]  Perhaps  it  (hould  be,  deponed.     So  Hudi- 

bras, 

**  I  would  upon  this  caufe  depone ^ 
"  As  much  as  any  I  have  known." 
But  perliaps  imponed  is  pledged,  impaivned^  fo  fpelt  to  ridicule 
the  alFc^tation  of  uttering  Engiifli  words  with  French  pronun- 
ciation.    Johnson. 

^  -you  muft  he  edif.ed  hy  the  mar  gent  y ]   Dr.  Warburton 

very  properly  obferves,  that  in  the  old  books  the  glofb  cr  com- 
ment was  ufually  printed  on  the  margent  of  the  le;:f. 

Steevens. 
5*  — more  germane — ]  More  a-Un,     Johnson. 

bctt 
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DCtt  agaiftft  the  Daniih.  Why  is  this  impon'd,  as 
fou  call  it  ? 

Ofr.  '  The  king.  Sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
paffes  between  yourfelf  and  him,  he  fliall  not  exceed 
yrou  three  hits  ;  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for  nine ; 
and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  lord- 
fliip  would  vouchfafe  the  anfwer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  anfwer,  no  ? 

0/r.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  oppofition  of  your  per- 
fon  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall.  If  it  pleafe 
his  majefly,  'tis  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  me ; 
let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  wilHng,  and 
the  king  hold  his  purpofe,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  I 
can :  if  not,  I'll  gain  nothing  but  my  fhame,  and 
the  odd  hits. 

Ofr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  fo  ? 

Ham.  To  this  efFeft,  Sir,  after  what  flourilh  your 
nature  will. 

Ofr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordfliip.    [Exit. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.  He  does  well  to  commend 
it  himfelf,  there  are  no  tongues  elfe  for's  turn. 

Hor.  *  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  ftiell  on 
his  head. 

'  The  king,  Str,  hath  laid, ]  This  wager  I  do  not  under- 

ftand.  In  a  dozen  pafles  one  mull  exceed  the  other  more  or  lefs 
than  three  hits.  Nor  can  I  comprehend,  how,  in  a  dozen, 
there  can  be  twelve  to  nine.  The  pafTuge  is  of*  no  import- 
ance ;  it  is  fufficient  that  there  was  a  wager.  The  quarto  has 
the  paflage  as  it  (lands.  The  folio,  He  hath  ojie  tvuel've  for 
nine.     Johnson. 

*  7'his  lap'wing  runs  an.vav  'with  the  Jhell  on  his  hcadJ\  I  fee 
no  particular  propriety  in  the  image  of  the  lapwing.  Ofrick 
did  not  run  till  he  had  done  his  buJiacfs.  We  may  read,  Thii 
lap'wing  T^naix'cy — That  is,  ibis  fello^-vj  ^was  full  cf  unimportant 
buftU from  his  birth,  Johnson. 
The  fame  image  occurs  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Staph  of  Ne^vs. 

•  t and  coachmen 

**  To  mount  their  boxes  reverently,  and  drive 
**   Like  lapnjuin^s  n.vith  a  Jljell  upon  their  heads 
**  Thorough  the  flreets."     St e evens. 

Ham] 
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Ham.  ^  He  did  compliment  with  his  dug  before  he 
fuck'd  it :  thus  has  he  (and  many  more  of  the  fame 
breed,  that  I  know  the  drofly  age  dotes  on)  only  got 
the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  encounter, 
*  a  kind  of  yefty  coUeftion,   which    carries   them 

through 

'  He  did  fo,  Sir,  luith  his  dug,  &c.]  What,  run  away  with 
it  ?  The  folio  reads.  He  did  comply  'with  his  dug.  So  that 
the  true  reading  appears  to  be,  He  did  compliment  twith  his 
dug,  i.  e.  fland  upon  ceremony  with  it,  to  ihew  he  was  haru  a 
courtier.     This  is  extremely  humorous.     Warburtok. 

Hanmer  has  the  fame  emendation.     Johnson. 

♦  — a  kind  of  yefty  coUeSiiont  ivhich  carries  them  through  and 
through  the  moft  fond  and  ixinnonucd  opinions  ;  tmd  do  hut  hlo^v 
them  to  their  trials,  the  huhbles  are  outJ\  The  metaphor  is 
ftrangely  mangled  by  the  intrufion  of  the  word  pond,  which 
undoubtedly  fhould  be  read  fann'd;  the  allufion  being  to 
corn  feparated  by  the  fan  from  chaiF  and  duft.  But  the  editors 
leeing,  from  the  character  of  this  yefty  colleSion,  that  the  opi* 
nicnsy  through  which  they  were  fo  currently  carried,  were  falie 
opinions;  2LndLfann*d  and  <winno--w^d  opinions,  in  the  moft  ob- 
vious fenfe,  Signifying  tried  and  purified  opinions  ;  they  thought 
fanned  muft  needs  be  wrong,  and  therefore  made  it  fond,  which 
word  fignified  in  our  author's  time,  foolilh,  weak,  or  childifti. 
They  did  not  confider  tYizi  fanned  andnuinnow'*d  opinions  had  alio 
a  different  fignification  :  for  it  may  mean  the  opinions  of  great 
men  and  courtiers,  men  feparated  by  their  quality  from  the 
vulgar,  as  corn  is  feparated  from  the  chaff.  This  jr/fy  coUiOin, 
fays  Hamlet,  iiifinuates  itfelf  into  people  of  the  higheft  quality, 
as  yefl  into  the  fineft  flower.  The  courtiers  admire  him,  but 
when  he  comes  to  the  trial,  &c.     War  bur  ton. 

This  is  a  very  happy  emendation ;  but  I  know  not  why  the 
critic  fhould  fuppofe  that  /(?»</ was  printed  for  fann'd  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  reafon  or  refledlion.  Such  errors,  to  which 
there  is  no  temptation  but  idlenefs,  and  of  which  there  was  no 
caufe  but  ignorance,  are  in  every  page  of  the  old  editions. 
This  paffage  in  the  quarto  ftands  thus :  **  They  have  got  out 
**  of  the  habit  of  encounter,  a  kind  of  mifty  collection,  which 
**  carries  them  through  and  through  the  moft  profane  and 
•*  trennowned  opinions."  If  this  printer  preferved  any  traces 
of  the  original,  our  author  wrote,  "  the  moft  fane  and  rc- 
**  nowned  opinions,"  which  is  better  than  fann'd  and  win* 
now'd. 

Thf 
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through  and  through  the  mod  fond  a^d  winnowed 
opinions  -,  and  ^  do  but  blow  them  to  their  trials,  the 
bubbles  are  out. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  [My  lord,  his  majefly  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Qfrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall.  He  fends  to  know  if 
your  pleafure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you 
will  take  longer  time  ? 

Ham.  I  am  ccwiftant  to  my  purpofes,  they  follow 
the  king's  pleafure*,  if  his  fitnefs  fpeaks,  mine  is 
ready;  now,  or  whenlbever,  provided  I  be  fo  able 
as  now. 

Lard.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  defires  you  to  ufe  fome  7  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  inftrufts  me.]  [.Exit  Lord. 

Hor.  You  will  lofe  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  fo.  Since  he  went  into  France, 
I  have  been  in  continual  practice :  I  fhall  win  at  the 

The  meaning  is,  **  thefc  men  have  got  the  cant  of  the  day, 
"  a  foperiicial  rcadinefs  of  flight  and  curfory  converfation,  a 
"  kincl  of  frothy  collcftion  of  falhionablc  prattle,  which  yet 
**  carried  them  through  the  mod  feleft  and  approved  judg- 
"  ment.  This  airy  facility  of  talk  fometimes  impofes  upon 
"  wife  men." 

Who  has  nin  feen  this  obfervation  verified  ?     Johnson. 

"  —^17  hut  hUh-w  themy  &c.]  Thefe  men  of  (how,  withoot 
iblidity,  are  like  bubbles  raifed  from  foap  and  water,  which 
dance,  and  glitter,  and  pleafe  the  eye,  but  if  you  extend  them, 
by  blowing  hard,  feparate  into  a  milt ;  fo  if  you  oblige  thefc 
fpecidus  talkers  to  extend  their  compafs  of  converfation,  they 
at  once  difcover  the  tenuity  of  their  intellcils.  Johnson. 
. '  "^gentle  entertainment--^'^  Mild  and  temperate  converfa- 
tion.   Johnson. 

odds. 
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-^:.  -.r/v^:  v:iJir:  not  think  how  ill  zITs  here 
.;„.     -   :c2rt.     5cr  :r  is  no  matter. 
;. .   ""^'tiv.  2T7  r'-od  lord. 

u..--.   -C  ::i  -■-:  :  >oiirrv'  -,  but  it  is  fuch  *  a  kind  of 
^ii-,:v:ne  i-i  "»''--l-i,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

A'jr  *  If  your  ir'sA  di-like  any  thing,  cbc7  it. 
\  ^lil  irTxLii  their  repair  hither,  and  fay  you  are  not 
ric. 

}id7n.  Net  a  whit,  v.e  defy  augury  •,  there  is  a 
ijjecLil  Provivlence  in  the  fail  of  a  iparrow.  If  it  be 
ROW,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  ir  be  not  to  come,  it  will 
be  now  -,  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  cooc ;  the 
rea-iinefs  is  all.  '  Since  no  man  knows  aumt  of 
what  he  kaves,  v/hat  is't  to  leave  betimes  ?  Let  be. 

Enter 


'  a  lir.d  cf  .5^/«-^/'i'V>j— ^j    Gain-gi'vinT  is  the  £une  as 

mij  -^  *  -  i  "f .     3  T  :.  £  V  ?. :; « . 

^  Ij  jcur  mind  dijVike  a»j  tkinzt  chrjf  //.]  With  thcle  prdages 
cf  futur--  e::\\'  zriilr.g  in  the  mind,  the  poet  has  foreran  many 
event:  w-hich  are  to  happen  at  the  conclubor.s  of  his  plivs ;  and 
fonictimes  fo  particularly,  that  even  the  circumfl7.nce<  of  C2ia- 
ir.ity  are  r.:i!.'JtcIy  hinted  at,  as  in  the  inftance  cf  Tciiet,  who 
tclli  her  lover  frrm  the  vv:ndo%%',  that  he  appears  //i^  erne  itai 
in  the  tcttrm  cf  a  tomb.  The  fuppofition  that  the  genius  of  the 
mind  g"Ve  the  alarm  before  approaching  diiTolution,  b  a  tctt 
ancier.t  cr.e,  and  perhaps  can  never  be  totally  driven  out:  yet 
it  muiw  be  allowed  the  merit  of  adding  beauty  to  pcetrr,  ko»- 
ever  injurious  it  nr.ay  fometimcs  prove  to  the  weak  and  the 
fuperPitious.     St  e  eve. vs. 

•  Since  no  man  has  ought  of  what  ke  lea'vesy  lah^t  is^t  f 
lean.e  iciin:est''\  This  the  editors  called  rcafoning.  I  ihould 
hnvc  thought  the  prcmifes  concluded  juft  ctherwifc  :  for  fince 
death  flrij.s  a  man  of  every  thing,  it  is  but  fit  he  Oioald  ikaii 
and  avoi't  the  dtfpoilcr.  The  old  quarto  reads.  Since  m§  mmm^ 
cf  oifght  he  hanjes,  knows,  nvhat  is^t  to  leave  betimes  ?  Lit  he* 
This  is  the  true  reading.  Here  the  premifes  conclude  riebt, 
ai:d  the  crgunricnt  drawn  out  at  length  is  to  this  effeft:  "  It  is 
**  true,  that,  by  death,  we  lofe  all  the  goods  of  life  ;  yet 
**  feeing  this  Icfs  is  no  otherwife  an  evil  than  as  we  are  fenfiole 
**  of  ir ;  and  i1r.ce  death  removes  all  fcnfc  of  it,  what  matters 
**  it  h^w  (br;n  we  Icjfe  them  ?  Therefore  come  what  will,  I  am 
^.*  prtpanril."  Kut  the  ill  pointing  in  the  old  book  hindered 
tJie  tailor^  from  feeing  Shukcfpeure's  fenfe,  and  encouraged 

them 
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Enter  King,  ^een,  Laertes,  and  lords,  Ofrick,  with 
other  attendants  with  foils,  &?r. 

King.  Come,  Hamlet^   come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[King  puts  the  hand  of  Laertes  into  the  hand  of  Hamlet. 

Ham.  *  Give  me  your  pardon,  Sir.  I  have  done  you 
wrong; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  prefence  knows,  and  you  muft  needs  have  heard. 
How  I  am  punifh'd  with  a  fore  diftradion. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madnefs  : 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes  ?  never,  Hamlet. 
If  Hamlet  from  himfelf  be  ta'en  away. 
And,  when  he's  not  himfelf,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?  his  madnefs.     If 't  be  fo, 

theAn  to  venture  at  one  of  their  own,  though,  as  ufual,  they 
are  come  very  lamely  off".     Warburton. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  was  right,  but  in  fome  other 
copy  the  harfhnefs  of  the  tranfpofition  was  foftened,  and  the 
paflage  ftood  thus  :  Since  no  man  knoavs  aught  of  mjbat  he  leagues. 
For  kMws  was  printed  in  the  later  copies  has,  by  a  flight 
blunder  in  fuch  typographers. 

I  do  not  think  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation  of  the  paflage 
the  befl  that  it  will  admit.  The  meaning  may  he  this.  Since 
winan  knows  aught  of  the  (late  of  life  which  helemves^  fmce  he 
cannot  judge  wh^  other  years  may  produce,  why  fhould  he 
be  afraid  of  leaving  life  betimes  ?  Why  fliould  he  dread  an 
early  death,  of  which  he  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  an  exclufion 
of  happinefs,  or  an  interception  of  calamity.  I  defpife  the 
foperftition  of  augury  and  omens,  which  has  no  ground  in 
rcafon  or  piety;  my  comfort  is,  that  I  cannot  fall  but  by  the 
diredion  of  Providence. 

Hanmer  has.  Since  no  man  owes  aught,  a  conje6lure  not  very 
Rpreheniible.  Since  no  man  can  call  any  pojfejfion  certain^  what 
•  is  it  to  leave  ?     Johnson. 

*  Gi've  me  your  pardon^  Sir. ]    I  wi(h  Hamlet  had  made 

feme  other  defence ;  it  is  unfuitable  to  the  charader  of  a  good 
or  a  brave  man,  to  fhclter  himfelf  in  falfehood.     Johnson. 

Vol.  X.  Y  Hamlet 
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Hamlet  is  of  the  faftion  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madnefs  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Let  my  difclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil. 
Free  me  fo  far  in  your  mod  generous  thoughts. 
That  I  have  (hot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  houie. 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Lmt.  3  I  am  fatisfied  in  nature, 
Whofe  motive,  in  this  cafe,  fiiould  ftir  me  moft 
To  my  revenge  :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
I  (land  aloof,  and  will  no  reccmcilement, 
Till  by  fome  elder  mailers  of  known  honour 
I  have  a  voice,  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.     But  till  that  rime 
I  do  receive  your  offered  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely. 
And  will  this  brother's  wi^er  frankly  play. 
Give  us  the  foils. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Lacitcs ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  (kill  Ihall,  like  a  ftar  i'  the  darkeft  night, 
♦  Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me.  Sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Ofrick.     Coufin 
Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager. 

Ham.  Well,  my  lord  ; 
5  Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  fide. 

^  /  am  faUified  in  nature y  i'c]  This  was  a  piece  of  (atire  on 
fantaftical  honour.  Though  nature  is  fatisfied,  yet  he  wiU 
aflc  advice  of  older  men  of  the  fword,  whether  artificial  htmar 
cught  to  be  contented  with  Hamlet's  fubmiffion.     Steevens. 

♦  ^tick  fiery  off  indeed S\  This  image  is  taken  from  paintings 
where  a  dark  ground  throws  off  light  objefts,  and  makes  them 
appear  moxtfor^Mard.     Steevens. 

5  Your  grace  hath  laid  upon  the  <weaker  fide.'\  Thus  Hanmcr* 
All  the  others  read, 

Your  grace  bath  laid  the  odds  o*  the  tueaker  fide. 

When. 
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King.  I  do  not  fear  it,  I  have  feen  you  both : 
But  fince  he's  bettered,  we  have  therrfore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  fee  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well.     Thefe  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [^^^  prepare  to  play. 

Ofr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  ftoups  of  wine  upon  that  table.— 
If  Hamlet  gives  the  firft,  or  fecond  nit. 
Or  quit  in  anfwcr  of  the  third  exchange. 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  king  fhall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath, 
^  And  in  the  cup  an  union  (hall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  fuccefljve  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the  cups  5 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpets  fpeak. 
The  trumpets  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth. 
Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin. 
And  you  the  judges  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  Sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  [^bey  play. 

Ham.  One. 

When  the  odds  were  on  the  fide  of  Laertes,  who  was  to  hit 
Hamlet  twelve  times  to  nine,  it  was  perhaps  the  author's  flip. 

Johnson. 
*  In  Tome  editions. 

An  J  in  the  cup  an  cmyxfljall  he  throw  ^1  This  is  a  various 
reading  in  feveral  of  the  old  copies ;  but  union  fcems  to  me 
to  be  the  true  word.  If  I  am  not  miftaken,  neither  the  onyx^ 
wt/ardonyx^  are  jewels  which  ever  found  place  in  an  imperial 
Cfown.  An  union  is  the  finefl  fort  of  pearl,  and  has  its  place  in 
all  crowns  and  coronets.  Befides,  let  us  confider  what  the 
ItiDg  fays  on  Hamlet's  giving  Laertes  the  firft  hit. 

Stajy  give  me  drink,  Hamlety  this  pearl  //  thine ; 
Here^s  to  thy  health. 
Therefore,  if  an  union  be  z  pearly  and  an  onyx  a  gem,  or  ftone 
qwte  diifering  in  its  nature  from  pearls  \  the  king  faying,  that 
Hamlet  has  earn'd  the  pearl,  I  think,  amounts  to  a  demonftra- 
tion  that  it  was  an  union  pearl,  which  he  meant  to  throw  into 
tbcnp.     Theobald. 

y  2  Laer. 
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Laer.  No* 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Ofr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well again—— 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink.     Hamlet,  this  pearl  is 
thine  •, 
Here's  to  thy  health.     Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  foundy  Jhot  goes  off. 

Ham.  rU  play  this  bout  firft.     Set  it  by  a  while. 

[Tbey  play. 
Coni^.     Another  hit.     What  fay  you  ? 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confefs. 

King.  Our  fon  fliall  win. 

^een.  He*s  fat,  and  fcant  of  breath. 
Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows, 
The  queen  caroufes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good  Madam 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink 

^een.  I  will,  my  lord : — I  pray  you,  pardon  mc. 

King.  It  is  the  poifon'd  cup.     It  is  too  late.  [Jfi^* 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet.  Madam.     By  and  by, 

^een.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

Laer.  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think't. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almoft  againft  my  confcience. 

[JJidi. 

Ham.  Come,    for   the  third,   Laertes  :  you  but 
dally ; 
I  pray  you,  pafs  with  your  beft  violence  ; 
\  am  afraid,  ^  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  fo  ?  come  on.  \^P^' 

Ofr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  wounds  Hamlet ;  tben^  in  fcufftingy  ibej 
change  rapier s^  and  Hamlet  wounds  iMcrtes. 

^  — -you  make  a  1X3  am  on  of  me,]  A  nvanton  was,  m  man  feeble 
and  clFeminate.     In  Cymbeline^  Imogen  fays, 
•*  I  am  not  fo  citizen  a  nvanton^ 
"  To  die,  ere  I  be  fick."    Johnson. 
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King.  Part  them,  they  are  incensed. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again. 

Ofr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

[The  ^ueen  falls. 
Hot.  They  bleed  on  both  fides, — How  is  it,  my 

lord  ? 
Ofr.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  fpringe, 
Ofrick ; 
I  am  juftly  kilPd  with  mine  own  treachery. 
Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 
King.  She  fwoons  to  fee  them  bleed. 
^een.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink— 

Oh,  my  dear  Hamlet ! — The  drink,  the  drink 

I  am  poifon*d — ^ —  [The  ^een  dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy  !  ho  !  let  the  door  be  locked  : 

Treachery !  feek  it  out 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet.    Hamlet,  thou  art  flain. 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life  -, 
The  treacherous  inftrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  and  envenom'd.     The  foul  praftice 
Hath  tum'd  itfelf  on  me.     Lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rife  again.     Thy  mother's  poifon'd. 

I  can  no  more the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point  envenom'd  too  ? 
Then  venom  do  thy  work.  [Stabs  the  King. 

All.  Treafon,  treafon ! 

King.  O  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 
Ham^  Here,  thou  inceftuous,  murd'rous,  damned 
Pane, 
Drink  off  this  potion.     Is  the  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dies. 

Laer.  He  is  juftly  ferv'd. 
It  is  a  poifon  tempered  by  himfelf. 
Exchange  forgivenefs  with  me,  noble  Hamlet  -, 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  on  thee. 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Dies. 

Y3     .  Ham. 
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Ham,  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it.    I  follow  thee. 
I  am  dead,  Horatio.— Wretched  queen,  adieu ! 
You  that  look  pale,  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
*  That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  aft. 
Had  I  but  time  (as  this  fell  feijeant  cfeath 
Is  drift  in  his  arreft)  oh,  I  could  tell  you 

But  let  it  be Horatio,  1  am  dead  ; 

Thou  liv'ft,  report  me  and  my  caufe  aright 
To  the  unfaiisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it. 
I  am  more  an.  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  fome  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man. 
Give  me  the  cup.     Let  go  ♦,  by  heaven,  I'll  have  it. 
Oh  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  (landing  thus  unknown,    (hall   live  behind 

me } 
If  thou  did{t  ever  hold  me  in  thy-  heart, 
Abfent  thee  from  felicity  a  while. 
And  in  this  harfh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  (lory.       [March  afar  off^  and  Jbot  wiihin. 
What  warlike  noife  is  this  ? 

Enier  Ofrick. 

Ofr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conqueft  come  from 
Poland, 
To  the  amba(radors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio : 
The  potent  poifon  quite  o'er-grows  my  fpirit  i 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England, 
But  I  do  prophcfy,  the  eleftion  lights 
On  Fortinbras  j  he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 

«  n^it  are  hut  mutes  or  audience  to  this  aSi,]  That  are  dtHcr 
mere  auditors  of  this  cataftrophey  or  at  moft  only  muii  f^' 
Jormersf  that  fill  the  ftagc  without  any  part  in  the  aftion. 

JO^liSOIt' 

So 
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>o  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  or  lefs, 
•  Which  have  folicited.     The  reft  is  filence.      [Dies. 
Hot.  '  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.     Good  night, 
fweet  prince ; 
A.nd  flights  of  angels  fing  thee  to  thy  reft  ! 
WHy  does  the  drum  come  hither  ? 

Enter 

•  fFhich  have  folicited, ]    Solicited^    for  brought  on  the 

?vcnt.     Warburton. 

'  Nwu  cracks  a  noble  heart.     Good  nighty  ftueet  prince ; 
Jnd  flights  of  angels  fing  thee  to  thy  reft  /]    Let  us  review 
For  a  moment  the  behaviour  of  Hamlet,   on  the  ftrength  of 
which  Horatio  founds  this  eulogy,  and  recommends  him  to  the 
patronage  of  angels. 

Hamlet,  at  the  command  of  his  father's  ghoft,  undertakes 
with  feeming  alacrity  to  revenge  the  murder ;  and  declares  he 
ivill  baniih  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.  He  makes, 
however,  but  one  effort  to  keep  his  word ;  and  on  another 
Dccafion,  defers  his  purpofe  till  ne  can  find  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  murderer  when  he  is  lead  prepared  for  death,  that 
be  may  infure  damnation  to  his  foul.  Though  he  may  be  faid 
to  have  aflafiinated  Polonius  by  accident,  yet  he  deliberately 
procures  the  execution  of  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenllern,  who 
appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  treacherous  pur- 
pofes  of  the  mandate  which  they  were  employed  to  carry. 
Their  death  (as  he  declares  in  a  fubfequent  converfation  with 
Horatio)  gives  him  no  concern,  for  they  obtruded  themfelvcs 
into  the  fervice,  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  deftroy  them. 
He  is  not  lefs  accountable  for  the  diilradion  and  death  of 
Ophelia.  He  comes  to  interrupt  the  funeral  de/igned  in  ho- 
nour of  this  lady,  at  which  both  the  king  and  queen  were 
prefent ;  and,  by  fuch  an  outrage  to  decency,  renders  it  flill 
more  necefTary  for  the  ufurper  to  lay  a  fecond  ftratagem  for  his 
life,  though  the  firft  had  proved  abortive.  He  comes  to  infult 
the  brother  of  the  dead,  and  to  boaft  of  an  afFeftion  for  his 
&fter,  which,  before,  he  had  denied  to  her  face ;  and  yet  at 
this  very  time  muft  be  confidered  as  defirous  of  fupporting  the 
thara^er  of  a  madman,  fo  that  the  opennefs  of  his  confeifion 
moil  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  virtue.  He  apologizes  to 
Horatio  afterwards  for  the  abfurdity  of  this  behaviour,  to  which, 
he  fays,  he  was  provoked  by  that  noblcnefs  of  fraternal  grief, 
which,  indeed,  he  ought  rather  to  have  applauded  than  con- 
demned. Dr.  Johnfon  has  obferved,  that  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  with  Laertes,  he  has  availed  himfelf  of  a  diflio- 
ncft  fallacy  ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  obvious  to  the  moft  carclefs 

y  4  fpedator 
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Enter  Fortinbras^  the  Englijh  AmbaJfadorSy  and  others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  fight  ?       ' 

Hor.  What  is  it  you  would  fee  ? 
If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  ceafe  your  fearch. 

Fort,  *  This  quarry  cries,  on  havock  !  Oh  proud 
death ! 
What  feaft  is  toward  in  thy  infernal  cell. 
That  thou  fo  many  princes  at  a  fliot 
So  bloodily  haft  ftruck  ? 

Amb.  The  fight  is  difmal. 
And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  fenfelefs  that  fhould  give  us  hearing  \ 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulfiird. 
That  Rofencrantz  and  Guildenftern  are  dead. 
Where  fhould  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Her.  Not  from  his  mouth. 
Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  fmce,  fo  jump  upon  this  bloody  queftion, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd ;  give  order,  that  thefe  bodies 
High  on  a  ftage  be  placed  to  the  view, 
And  let  me  fpeak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 

•fpeftator  or  reader,  that  he  kills  the  king  at  lall  to  revenge 
himfclf,  and  not  his  father. 

Hamlet  cannot  be  faid  to  have  purfued  his  ends  by  very 
warrantable  means ;  and  if  the  poet,  when  he  facrificed  him 
at  lad,  meant  to  have  enforced  fuch  a  moral,  it  is  not  the 
worft  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  play. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  fubjedl,  becaufe  Hamlet 
feems  to  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  hero,  not  undefcrving 
the  pity  of  the  audience,  and  becaufe  no  writer  on  Shakefpeare 
has  taken  the  pains  to  point  out  the  immoral  tendency  of  his 
charafter.     Ste  evens. 

*  This  quarry  cries,  on  ba*vock  /]  Hanmer  reads, 
cries  out,  ba*vock  / 
To  cry  o»,    was  to  exclaim   againft.     I  fuppofe,   when.anfiur 
fportfmen  deftroyed  more  quarry  or  game  than  was  reafonablc, 
the  cenfure  was  to  cry,  Ua<vock,    Johnson. 

Hovf 
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How  thefe  things  came  about.     So  (hall  you  hear 
Of  cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  afts  ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  cafual  flaughters  ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forcM  caufe : 
And,  in  this  upftiot,  purpofes  miftook 
Fallen  on  the  inventors'  heads.     AH  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  hafte  to  hear  it. 
And  call  the  noblefle  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  forrow  I  embrace  my  fortune ; 
I  have  fomc  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which,  now  to  claim,  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hot.  ^  Of  that  I  Ihall  have  alio  caufe  to  fpeak, 
*  And  from  his  mouth  whofe  voice  will  draw  on  more : 

But 

2  Of  that  1  Jhall  ha've  alfo  cauft  to  f peaky']  Voltaire's  firft 
femaric  on  this  play  is,  that  tlie  old  I^ing  had  been  poifonM  by 
Claudius,  and  his  own  queen  Gertrude,  which  is  far  from 
being  certain,  as  the  ghoil  himfelf  does  not  accufe  her  as  an 
acceflary  to  the  deed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  recommends  her 
to  the  mercy  of  her  fon.  His  concluding  obfervation  has  no 
lefs  veracity  to  boaft  of,  ibr  (fays  he)  :ill  the  atlors  in  the 
piece  arc  now  deflroyed,  and  one  Moniif  ur  Fort-en-bras  is  in* 
troduced  to  conclude  the  play  ;  whereas  Horatio,  the  friend  of 
Hamlet,  furvives  as  well  as  Ofrick  ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
accident  that  has  befallen  Voltimand  and  Cornelius,  who,  as 
well  as  the  whole  court  of  Denmark,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
prefent  at  the  cataftrophe.  Even  Monf.  D'Alembert,  a  funy 
lubipfter^  in  comparifon  to  the  bard  of  Geneva,  has  had  the 
infolence  to  declare,  that  there  is  more  derliug  fenfe  in  ten 
French  verfes,  than  can  be  found  in  any  thirty  Italian  or 
Englifh  ones.     Steeveks. 

♦  And  from  his  mouth  ^ujJ?ofe  fuoice  iJoiU  dra''Jo  no  more  :'\  This 
is  the  reading  of  the  old  quartos,  but  certainly  a  miflaken  one. 
We  (ay,  a  man  wuill  no  more  dranu  breath  ;  but  that  a  man's 
voice  ivill  dra*w  no  more,  is,  I  believe,  an  expreffion  without 
any  authority.   I  choofe  to  efpoufe  the  reading  of  the  elder  folio : 

And  from  his  mouthy  ivhofe  'voice  ivi/I  draw  on  more. 
And  this  is  the  poet's  meaning.    Hamlet,  jufl  before  his  death, 
)iad  faid ; 

But  I  do  prophefyy  the  eUSlion  lights 
On  Fortinhras  :  he  has  my  dying  voice  ; 
So  tell  him,  ^c 

Accord- 
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But  kt  this  fame  be  prefently  performed. 

Even  while  mens'  minds  are  wild  -,  left  more  mifchancc 

On  plots  and  errors  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captains 
Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  fbldier,  to  the  ftage ; 
p'or  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on. 
To  have  proved  moft  royally.     And  for  his  paffage. 
The  foldiers*  mufic,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him.- 
Take  up  the  bodies.     Such  a  fight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  fhews  much  amifs. 
Go,  bid  the  foldiers  fhoot. 

[Exeunt :  after  which  a  peal  of  ordnance  is 
fhot  off. 

Accordingly,  Horatio  here  delivers  that  mcffagc ;  and  very 
julily  infers,  that  Hamlet's  njoice  will  be  feconded  by  others, 
and  procure  them  in  favour  of  Fortinbras's  fuccefllon. 

Theobald.- 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  were  to  be  chara^erifed,  each 
by  the  particular  excellence  which  diHingiiiilies  it  from  the 
reft,  we  mull  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  the  praife  of 
variety.  The  incidents  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  argument 
of  the  play  would  make  a  long  tale.  The  fcenes  arc  inter- 
changeably  diveriified  with  merriment  and  folemnity ;  with 
mernmcnt  that  includes  judicious  and  inftruftivc  obfervations, 
and  folemnity,  not  ilrained  by  poetical  violence  above  the 
natural  fentiments  of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time 
to  time  in  continual  fucceflion,  exhibiting  various  forms  of  life 
and  particular  modes  of  converfation.  The  pretended  madneis 
of  Hamkt  caufes  much  mirth,  the  mournful  diftradion  of 
Ophelia  fills  the  heart  with  tendernefs,  and  every  perfonage 
produces  the  efFed  intended,  from  the  apparition  that  in  the 
£rfl  a^  chills  the  blood  with  horror,  to  the  fop  in  the  laft,  that 
expofes  affectation  to  juft  contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  fecure  againll  objections. 
The  aCtion  is  indeed  for  the  moit  part  in  continual  progrefiion, 
but  there  arc  feme  fcenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it. 
Of  the  feigned  madnefs  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate 
caufe,  for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done  with 
the  reputation  of  fanity.  He  plays  the  madman  moil,  when 
he  treats  Ophelia  with  fo  much  rudenefs,  which  fccms  to  be 
ufelefs  and  wanton  crudty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  [^ay,  rather  an  indroment 
than  an  agent.     After  he  has,  by  the  ilratagcm  of  the  play, 

convicted 
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convided  the  king,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  punilh  him,  and 
his  death  is  at  lail  cifeded  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had 
no  part  in  producing. 

The  cataftrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the  exchange 
of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  neceffity,  than  a  ftroke 
of  art.  A  fcheme  might  eaiily  have  been  formed  to  kill 
Hamlet  with  the  dageer,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accufed  of  having  fliewn  little  regard  to  poetical 
jufiice,  and  maybe  charged  with  equal  negleft  of  poetical  pro- 
bability. The  apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpofe ;  the  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not  obtained,  but 
by  the  death  of  him  that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gra- 
tification which  would  arife  from  the  dellrudion  of  an  ufurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of  Ophelia, 
the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  harmlefs,  and  the  pious. 

Johnson. 
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TU  rugged  Pjrrbusy  he,  &C.]  The  two  greateft  poets  of  this 
and  the  laft  age,  Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  Troilus  and 
Creffida,  and  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  have  con- 
curred in  thinking  that  Shakefpeare  produced  this  long  paflage 
with  defign  to  ridicule  and  expofe  the  bombail  of  the  play 
from  whence  it  was  taken  ;  and  that  Hamlet's  commendation 
of  it  is  purely  ironical.  This  is  become  the  general  opinion. 
I  think  jull  otherwife ;  and  that  it  was  given  with  commen- 
dation to  upbraid  the  falfe  talle  of  the  audience  of  that  time, 
which  would  not  fuifer  them  to  do  juftice  to  the  iimplicity  and 
fublime  of  this  produdion.  And  I  reafon,  firil,  from  the 
charader  Hamlet  gives  of  the  play,  from  whence  the  pafTage 
is  taken.  Secondly,  from  the  pailage  itfelf.  And  thirdly, 
from  the  eiFedl  it  had  on  the  audience. 

Let  us  coniider  the  character  Hamlet  gives  of  it,  The  play^ 
J  remember^  pleafed  not  the  million,  ^tiuas  Ca-viare  to  the  general  \ 
but  it  ivas  fas  I  received  it,  and  others,  ^wbo/e  judgment  in/uch 
matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  excellent  play,  luelLdigefied 
in  the  fcenes,  fet  do^wn  ijuith  as  much  modefty  as  cunning,  I  re- 
number y  one  /aid,  there  luas  no  fait  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter 
favoury  ;  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrafe  that  might  indite  the  author 
tf  affeHion  ;*  hut  called  it  an  honeft  method.  They  who  fuppofe 
the  paflage  given  to  be  ridiculed,  muft  needs  fuppofe  thi^ 
charader  to  be  purely  ironical.  But  if  fo,  it  is  the  ftrangeft 
irony  that  ever  was  written.  It  pleafed  not  the  multitude,  Thia 
we  niuft  conclude  to  be  true,    however  ironical  the  reft  be. 

Now 
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Now  the  reafon  given  of  the  defigned  ridicule  is  the  fuppofed 
bom  baft.     But  thofe  were  the  very  plays,  which  at  that  time 
we  Ivnow  took  with  the  multitude.    And  Fletcher  wrote  a  kind 
of  Rehearfal  purpofely  to  expofe  them.     But  fay  it  is  bombaft, 
and  that  therefore  it  took  not  with  the  multitude.     Hamlet 
prefently  tells  us  what  it  was  that  difpleafed  them.     There  luas 
no /alt  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter  fa*voury  ;  nor  no  matter  in 
the  phra/e  that  might  indite  the  author  of  affeSlion ;   but  called  it 
an  honeft  method.     Now  whether  a  perfon  fpeaks  ironically  or 
no,  when  he  quotes  others,  yet  common  fenfe  reanires  he  (hould 
quote  what  they  fay.     Now  it  could  not  be,  if  this  play  dif- 
pleafed becaufe  of  the  bombaft,  that  thofe  whom  it  difpleafed 
liiould   give  this  reafon  for  their  diflike.     The  fame  incon- 
fiftencies  and  abfurdities  abound  in  every  other  part  of  Hamlet's 
fpeech  fuppofing  it  to  be  ironical :  but  take  him  as  fpeaking 
his  fentiments,  the  whole  is  of  a  piece ;  and  to  this  purpofe. 
The  play,    I  remember,  pleafed  not  the  multitude,    ana   the 
reafon  was,  its  being  wrote  on  the  rules  of  the  ancient  drama ; 
to  which  they  were  entire  ftrangers.     But,  in  my  opinion,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  for  whofe  judgment  I  have  the  higheft 
cfteem,  it  was  an  excellent  play,  <well  digejled  in  the  fcenesy  i.  c, 
where  the  three  unities  were  well  preferved.     Set  do<wn  luith  as 
much  modcfly  as  cunnings  i.  e.  where  not  only  the  art  of  com- 
pofition,  but  the  fimplicity  of  nature,  was  carefully  attended 
to.    The  charaders  were  a  faithful  pidlure  of  life  and  manners, 
in  which  nothing  was  overcharged  into  farce.     But  thefe  qua- 
lities, which  gained  my  efteem,  loft  the  public's.     For  /  re- 
member one  /aid i  There  ivas  no /alt  in  the  lines  to  make  the  matter 
/a'vouryy  i.  e.  there  was  not,  according  to  the  mode  of  that 
time,  a  fool  or  clown  to  joke,  quibble,  and  talk  freely.     Nor 
no  matter  in  the  phra/e  that  might  indite  tin  author  of  affeBion^ 
i.  e.  nor  none  of  thofe  paffionate,    pathetic  love  fcenes,    fo 
cflential  to  modern  tragedy.     But  he  called  it  an  honeft  method^ 
i.  e.  he  owned,  however  taftek/s  this  method  of  wridng,  on 
the  ancient  plan,  was  to  our  times,  yet  it  was  chaftc  and  pure  ; 
the  dillinguifhing  character  of  the  Greek  drama.     I  need  only 
make  one  obfervation  on  all  this ;  that,  thus  interpreted,  it  is 
the  jufteft  pidlure  of  a  good  tragedy,    wrote  on  the   ancient 
r  j1:s.     And  that  I  have  rightly  interpreted  it  appears  farther 
from  what  we  find  in  the  old  quarto,  An  honeft  method^  as  ivhole^ 
fime  as  fjueet,  and  by  njery  much  more  handsome  than  fike, 
i.  e.  it  had  a  naturaj  beauty,  but  none  of  the  fucus  of  falfc 
arr. 

2.  A  fccond  proof  that  this  fpeech  was  given  to  be  admired, 
IS  from  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  fpeech  itfelf :  which  con- 
tains the  defcription  of  a  circumftance  very  happily  imagined, 
namely.  Ilium  and  Priam's  falling  together,  with  the  cffed  it 
had  on  the  deftroycr. 

The 
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-The  helltjh  Fyrrhusy  &c.. 


To,  Repugnant  to  command,  * 

The  unnefued  father  falls  y  &c. 

To,  So  after  Pyrrhus*  paufe. 

Kow  this  circumftance,  illuftrated  with  the  fine  fimilitade  of 
the  ilorm,  is  To  highly  worked  up,  as  to  have  well  deferved  a 
place  in  Virgil's  (econd  book  of  the  jEneid^  even  though  the 
work  had  been  carried  on  to  that  perfedion  which  the  Roman 
poet  had  conceived. 

3.  The  third  proof  is,  from  the  effefts  which  followed  on 
the  recital.  Hamlet,  his  beft  charadler,  approves  it ;  the  player 
is  deeply  afFe£ted  in  repeating  it ;  and  only  the  foolifh  Polonius 
tired  with  it.  We  have  faid  enough  before  of  Hamlet's  fenti- 
ments.  As  for  the  player,  he  changes  colour,  and  the  tears 
ftart  from  his  eyes.  But  our  author  was  too  good  a  judge  of 
nature  to  make  bombad  and  unnatural  fentiment  produce  fuch 
an  effcft.     Nature  and  Horace  both  inftrufted  him, 

Si  vis  me  fere,  dolendum  eft 

Primum  ipfe  tihiy  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  ladenty 

Telephcy  vel  Peleu,     Male  si  mandata  loqueris, 

jlut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo. 
And  it  may  be  worth  obferving,  that  Horace  gives  this  precept 
particularly  to  fhew,  that  bombafl  and  unnatural  fentiments 
are  incapable  of  moving  the  tender  paflions,  which  he  is  di- 
reding  the  poet  how  to  raife.  For,  in  the  lines  juft  before, 
he  gives  this  rule, 

Telephus  l£  Peleus,  cum  pauper  l^  exul  uierque^ 

Projicit  Ampullasy  ^  fefquipedalia  verba. 
Not  that  I  would  deny,  that  very  bad  lines  in  bad  tragedies 
have  had  this  efFcd.     But  then  it  always  proceeds  from  one  or 
other  of  thefe  caufes. 

1.  Either  when  the  fubjeft  is  domeftic,  and  the  fcene  lies  at 
home  :  the  fpedators,  in  this  cafe,  become  interelled  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  diftrefled  ;  and  their  thoughts  are  fo  much  taken 
up  with  the  fubjeft,  that  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  attend  to 
the  poet ;  who,  otherwife,  by  his  faulty  fentiments  and  didion, 
would  have  ftifled  the  emotions  fpringing  up  from  a  fenfe  of 
the  diilrefs.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  cafe  in  hand.  For,  as 
Hamlet  fays, 

What^s  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ? 

2.  When  bad  lines  raife  this  afledion,  they  are  bad  in  the 
other  extreme;  low,  abjcd,  and  groveling,  ir.llead  of  being 
highly  figurative  and  fwelling  ;  yet,  when  attended  with  a 
natural  iimplicity,  they  have  force  enough  to  ftrike  illiterate 
and  fimple  minds.  The  tragedies  of  Banks  will  juflify  both 
thefe  obfervations. 

But  if  any  one  will  ftill  (ay^  that  Shakcfpeare  intended  to 
reprefent  a  jplayer  unnaturally  and  fantaftically  aiFeded,    we 

muft 
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mufl  appeal  to  Hamlet,  that  is,  to  Shakefpeare  kimfelf  in  this 
matter ;    who,  on  the  refledion  he  makes  upon  the  player's 
emotion,  in  order  to  excite  his  own  revenge,  gives  not  the 
leail   hint  that  the   player  was  unnaturally    or  injudiciouflv 
moved.     On  the  contrary,  his  fine  defcription  of  the  adors 
emotion  (hews,  he  thought  juft  otherwife  : 
this  player  here^ 
But  in  a  fiaion^  in  a  dream  of  pajjion^ 
Could  force  his  foul  Jo  to  his  (nun  conceit  y 
That  from  her  'vjorking  all  his  ofifage  ivan^d : 
Tears  in  his  eyes^  difiraSion  in  his  afpeQ^ 
A  broken  'voice^  &c. 
And  indeed  had  Hamlet  efteemed  this  emotion  any  thing  nana- 
tural,  it  had  been  a  very  improper  circumftance  to  fpur  him 
to  his  purpofe. 

■  As  Shakefpeare  has  here  fhewn  the  effcfts  which  a  £ne  de- 
fcription of  nature,  heightened  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art, 
had  upon  an  intelligent  player,  whofe  bufinefs  habituates  him 
to  enter  intimately  and  deeply  into  the  characters  of  men  and 
manners,  and  to  give  nature  its  free  workings  on  all  occafions ; 
fo  he  has  artfully  (hewn  what  efTefts  the  very  fame  fcene  would 
have  upon  a  quite  dift'erent  man,  Polonius  ;  by  nature^  very 
weak  and  very  artificial  [two  qualities,  though  commonly 
enough  joined  in  life,  yet  generally  fo  much  difguifed  as  not 
to  be  feen  by  common  eyes  to  be  together ;  and  which  an  or- 
dinary poet  durft  not  have  brought  fo  near  one  another]  by  dif 
cipline,  pradtifed  in  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  eloquence,  which  was 
llift',  forced,  and  pedantic  ;  and  by  trade  a  politician,  and 
therefore,  of  confequence,  without  any  of  the  af!edlin?  notices 
of  humanity.  Such  is  the  man  whom  Shakefpeare  has  jadi- 
cioufly  chofen  to  reprefent  the  falfe  tafte  of  that  audience 
which  had  condemned  the  play  here  reciting.  When  the  aftor 
comes  to  the  fined  and  moft  pathetic  part  of  the  fpeech,  Polo- 
nius cries  out,  This  is  too  long ;  on  which  Hamlet,  in  contempt 
of  his  ill  judgment,  replies,  //  Jhall  to  the  barber^s  'with  tby 
beard  [intimating  that,  by  this  judgment,  it  appeared  that  all 
his  wildom  lay  in  his  length  of  beard,]  Pry* thee ^  fay  on.  He's 
for  a  jig  or  a  tale  of  banjudry  [the  common  entertainment  of 
that  time,  as  well  as  this,  of  the  people]  or  he  fleeps^  fay  Mr. 
And  yet  this  man  of  modem  tafte,  who  ftood  alL  this  time 
perfectly  unmoved  with  the  forcible  imagery  of  the  relator,  no 
fooner  hears,  amongll  many  good  things,  one  quaint  and  fan- 
tallical  word,  put  in,  I  fuppofe,  purpofely  for  this  end,  than 
he  profefl'es  his  approbation  of  the  propriety  and  dignity  of 
it.  Thai*^  good.  Mo  bled  queen  is  good.  On  the  whole  then» 
I  think,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  long  quotation  is  not 
given  to  be  ridiculed  and  laughed  at,  but  to  be  admired. 
The  charader  given  of  the  play,  by  Hamlet,  cannot  be  iro- 
nic^. 
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Aical.  The  pafTage  itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  has  the 
tSeGt  that  all  pathetic  relations,  naturally  written,  fliould 
have  i  and  it  is  condemned,  or  regarded  with  indifference,  by 
one  of  a  wrong,  unnatural  tafle.  From  hence  (to  obferve  it 
by  the  way)  the  adors,  in  their  reprefentation  of  this  play, 
may  learn  how  this  fpeech  ought  to  be  fpoken,  and  what  ap- 
pearance Hamlet  ought  to  aflume  during  the  recital. 

That  which  fupports  the  common  opinion,  concerning  this 
paflage,  is  the  turgid  exprefiion  in  feme  parts  of  it ;  which, 
they  think,  could  never  be  given  by  the  poet  to  be  commended. 
We  (hall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  examine  the  lines  moft 
obnoxious  to  cenfure,  and  fee  how  much,  allowing  the  charge, 
this  will  make  for  the  induction  of  their  conclufion. 

Pjrrifus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  ftrikes  fwide. 
But  nuith  the  nuhiff  and  nvind  of  his  fell /-word 
The  unnemjed  father  falls. 
And  again, 

Outy  out,  thou /trumpet  fortune  !  Allyougods^ 
In  general  fy  nod y  take  auaay  her  ponjoer  : 
Break  all  the  f pokes  and  fellies  from  her  ijoheely 
And  htnul  the  round  naive  dovjn  the  hill  of  heaven^ 
As  lo-ixt  as  to  the  fiends. 
Now  whether  thefe  be  bombaft  or  not,  is  not  the  queflion  ; 
hut  whether  Shakefpeare  efleemed  them  fo.     That  he  did  not 
fo  efteem  them  appears  from  his  having  ufed  the  verv  fame 
thoaghtt  in  the  fame  expreffion,  in  his  b^ft  plays,  and  given 
them  to  his  principal  characters,  where  he  aims  at  the  fublime. 
As  in  the  following  paflages. 

Troilus,  in  TroTlus  and  CreJJiday  far  outftrains  the  execution 
of  Pyrrhus's  fword,  in  the  charafter  he  gives  of  Heftor's  : 
When  many  times  the  cative  Grecians  fall 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  fword. 
You  hid  them  rife  and  live, 
Cleopatra,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatray  rails  at  fortune  in  the 
fame  manner : 

Noy  let  mefpcaky  and  let  me  rail  fo  highy" 
That  the  falfe  hufwife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  at  my  offence. 
But  another  ufe  may  be  made  of  thefe  quotations ;  a  difco- 
very  of  the  author  of  this  recited  play :  which,  letting  us  into 
a  circumflance  of  our  author^s  life  (as  a  writer)  hitherto  un- 
known, was  the  reafon  I  have  been  fo  large  upm  this  queftion. 
1  think  then  it  appears,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  play 
in  difpute  was  Shakefpeare's  own  :  and  that  this  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  writing  it.     He  was  deiirous,  as  foon  as  he  had  found 
his  ftrength,  of  reftoring  the  chaftenefs  and  regularity  of  the 
ancient  ftage  ;    and   therefore  compofed  this  tragedy  on  the 
model  of  ULZ  Greek  drama,  as  may  be  feen  by  throwing  (b 

much 
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much  a^ien  into  relation.  But  his  attempt  proved  findtleis) 
and  the  raw,  unnataral  ude,  then  prevalent,  forced  him  back 
again  into  his  old  Gothic  manner.  For  which  he  took  this 
revenge  upon  his  audience.     War  burton. 

The  praife  which  Hamlet  beftows  on  this  piece,  is  certainly 
diflembled,  and  agrees  very  well  with  the  charader  of  madneis, 
which,  before  wicne(re5,  he  thought  it  necefiary  to  fupport. 
The  fpeeches  before  us  have  fo  little  merit,  that  nothing  but 
an  affedation  of  fingularity  could  have  influenced  Dr.  War- 
burton  to  undertake  their  defence.  The  poet,  perhaps,  meant 
to  exhibit  a  juft  refemblancc  of  fome  of  the  plays  of  his  own 
age,  in  which  the  faults  were  too  many  in  number  to  permit 
a  few  fplendid  pafTages  to  atone  for  a  general  defed.  Tht 
player  knew  his  trade,  and  fpoke  the  lines  in  an  afieding 
manner,  becaufe  Hamlet  had  declared  them  to  be  pathetic; 
or  might  be  in  reality  a  little  moved  by  them  :  for,  *•  There 
**  are  lefs  degrees  of  nature  (fays  Dryden)  by  which  fbme 
**  faint  emotions  of  pity  and  terror  are  raifed  in  us,  as  a  left 
**  engine  will  raife  a  lefs  proportion  of  weight,  though  not  fo 
**  much  as  one  of  Archimedes'  making."  The  mind  of  the 
prince,  it  muft  beconfefTed,  was  fitted  for  the  reception  of  gloomy 
ideas,  and  his  tears  were  ready  at  a  flight  folicitation.  It  is  by  no 
means  proved,  that  Shakefpeare  has  employed  the  fame  thoughts 
cloathed  in  the  fame  exprejfions,  in  his  heft  plays.  If  he  bids  the 
falje  hufrvife  Fortune  break  her  ivheely  he  does  not  defire  her  to 
hreak  all  its  /pokes ;  nay,  even  its  periphery ^  and  make  u/e  of  the 
na've  after<wards  for  juch  an  immeajureable  caft.  Though  if 
what  Dr.  Warburton  has  faid  fliould  be  found  in  any  in£ance 
to  be  exadly  true,  what  can  we  infer  from  thence,  but  that 
Shakefpeare  was  fomctimes  wrong  in  fpite  of  convidion,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  writing  committed  thofe  very  faults  which  his 
judgment  could  detedt  in  others  ?  Dr.  Warburton  is  incon- 
iiftent  in  his  aflertions  concerning  the  literature  of  Shakefpeare. . 
In  a  note  on  Troilus  and  CreJJtda^  he  affirms,  that  his  want  of 
learning  kept  him  from  being  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Homer ;  and,  in  this  inftance,  would  fuppofe  him  capable  of 
producing  a  complete  tragedy  ^written  on  the  ancient  rules  ;  and 
that  the  ^eech  before  us  had  fufficient  merit  to  intitle  it  to  a 
place  in  thefecond  hook  of  VirgiVs  jEneidj  e*ven  though  the  'work 
had  been  carried  to  that  perfefiion  which  the  Roman  poet  had  com- 
cei'Vfd, 

Had  Shakefpeare  made  one  unfuccefsful  attempt  in  the  man* 
ner  of  the  ancients  (that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  their  rules 
remains  to  be  proved)  it  would  certainly  have  been  recorded 
by  contemporary  writers,  among  whom  Ben  Jonfon  would  have 
been  the  firfl.  Had  his  darling  ancients  been  unfkilfully  imi- 
tated by  a  rival  poet,  he  would  at  leall  have  preferved  the  me- 
mory of  the  fad,  to  fliew  how  unfaf*  it  was  for  any  one,  who 
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as  not  as  thorough  a  fcholar  as  himfelf,  to  have  meddled  with 
leir  facred  remains. 

•*  Within  that  circle  none  durft  walk  but  he."  He  has  rc- 
refented  Inigo  Jones  as  being  ignorant  of  the  very  names  of 
lofe  ancients,  whofe  architedlure  he  undertook  to  correal :  in 
is  Fceia/hr  he  has  in  feveral  places  hinted  at  our  poet's  inju- 
icious  ufe  of  wurds,  and  feems  to  have  pointed  his  ridicule 
tore  than  once  at  fome  of  his  defcriptions  and  charadlers.  If 
I  true  that  he  has  praifed  him,  but  it  was  not  while  that  praife 
3uld  have  been  df  any  fervicc  to  him ;  and  pofthumous  ap- 
laufe  is  always  to  be  had  on  eafy  conditions.  Happy  it  was 
3r  Shakefpeare,  that  he  took  nature  for  his  guide,  and,  engaged 
a  the  warm  purfuit  of  her  beauties,  left  to  Jonfon  the  repofitories 
if  learning :  fo  has  he  efcaped  a  conteil  which  might  have  ren« 
lered  his  life  uneafy,  and  bequeathed  to  our  poiTefiioa  the 
Qore  valuable  copies  from  nature  herfelf.     Ste evens. 


V0L.X. 


Perfbns  Reprefented. 


DUKE  of  Venice, 

Brabantio,  a  fenator. 

Tiji'o  other  fenafcrs. 

Gratiano,  brother  to  Brabantio. 

Lodovico,  kin/man  to  Brabantio  and  Gratiano. 

Othello,  the  Moor. 

Caflio,  his  lieutenant. 

lago,  his  ancient. 

Roderigo,  a  Venetian  gentleman. 

Montano,  the  Moor*s  predecejfor  in  the  government  cf 

Cyprus. 
Clowny  fervant  to  the  Moor. 
Herald. 

Defdemona,  wife  to  Othello^ 
.Emilia,  wife  to  lago, 
Bianca,  mijirefs  to  CaJ/io. 

Officers^  gentlemen^  mejfengers^  muJicianSj  faiUrSj  and 
attendants. 

SCE NEy  for  the  firft  a£l^  in  Venice ;  during  the  reft 
of  the.  play^  in  Cyprus. 


OTHELLO, 

The  Moor  of  Venice, 


ACT     I.       SCENE     I. 

A  ftreet  in  Venice. 
Enter  Roderigo  and  lago. 

R  O  D  E  R  I  G  O. 

NEVER  tell  me.     I  take  it  much  unkindly. 
That  thou,  lago,  who  haft  had  my  purfe. 
As  if  the  ftrings  were  thine,  fhouldft  know 
of  this. 
lago.  But  you'll  not  hear  me. 
[f  ever  I  did  dream  of  fuch  a  matter,  abhor  me. 
Rod.  Thou  toldft  me,  thou  didft  hold  him  in  thy 

hate. 
lago.  Defpife  me, 
If  I  do  not.     Three  great  ones  of  the  city. 
In  perfonal  fuit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
*  OfF-capp'd  to  him  •,  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
[  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worfe  a  place. 
5ut  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpofes, 

*  Othelloy  the  Moor  of  Venice!]  The  (lory  is  taken  from  Cy«- 
^'o*s  No'vels,     Pope. 

X  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  tranilation  of  this  novel 
*e  feventh  in  the  third  decad)  of  fo  early  a  date  as  the  age 
f  Shakefpeare ;  but  undoubtedly  many  of  thofe  little  pam- 
phlets have  perifhcd  between  his  time  and  ours.     St e evens. 

^    Off'Capp'd  to  him  ; ]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto, 

Oft  capped  to  him.     Stbevens. 

Z  3  Evadis 
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Evades  them  with  a  bombaft  circumftance. 

Horribly  ftufPd  with  epithets  of  war ; 

And,  in  conclufion, 

Non^fuits  my  mediators  :  for  "  certes,  fays  he, 

"  I  have  already  chofe  my  officer." 

And  what  was  he  ? 

Forfooch,  a  great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Caffio,  3  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almoft  damn'd  ♦  in  a  fair  wife  ; 

That 

^  a  Florentine^  It  appears  from  many  paflagcs  of  this 

play  (rightly  uriikTitOou)  that  Caifio  was  a  Floreatine,  and 
lago  a  Venetian .     Ha  n  m  e  r . 

♦  in  a  fair  i\:ifc ;]  In  the  former  editioas  this  hath  been 

printed,  fl/f//>  ii//r;  but  furely  it  muft  from  the  beginning 
have  been  a  niillake,  bccaufe  it  appears  from  a  following  part 
of  the  play,  that  Caflio  was  an  unmarried  man  :  on  the  other 
hand,  his  -beauty  is  of(en  hinted  at,  which  it  is  natural  enoogk 
for  rough  foldiers  to  treat  with  (corn  and  ridicule.  I  icai 
therefore, 

ji  ftUonAf  almoft  d^miid  in  a  fkir  phyz.     Hanmer. 

a  Florentine^     - 

A  felloix)  almift  damtC d'  in  a  fair  *wiff ;]  But  it  was  ligo« 
and  not  CafHo,  who  was  the  Florentine,  as  appears  from  ASi  l* 
Scene  i .  The  pafTage  therefore  fhould  be  read  thus, 
■  ■  ■  ■  /f  Florentine* s^ 
Jfello'-w  almoft  damned  in  a  fair  ivife ;]  Tbefe  arc  the 
words  of  Othello  (which  lago  in  this  relation  repeats)  and 
fignify,  that  a  Florentine  was  an  unfit  perfon  for  commaiid» 
as  being  always  a  flave  to  a  fair  wife ;  which  was  the  cafe  of 
lago.  The  Oxford  Editor,  fuppofing  this  was  faid  by  lago  of 
Calfio,  will  have  QaBo  to  be  the  Florentine ;  which,  he  &y4, 
if  plain  from  many  fajfages  in  the  flay  ^  ^igl^tly  underft^odm  Bftt 
becaufe  Callio  was  no  married  man  (though  I  wonder  it  did  not 
appear  he  luas^  from  fome  pajfages  rightly  underftood)  he  altera 
the  line  thu5, 

A  felletu  almoft  damned  in  a  fair  phyz. 
A  White-friers'  phrafe.     Warburton. 

This  is  one  of  the  pafTages  which  muft  for  the  prefent  be 
refigned  to  corruption  and  obfcurity.  I  have  nothing  that  I 
can,  with  any  approach  to  confidence,  propofe.  I  cannot 
think  it  very  plain  from  Aft  3.  Scene  i.  that  Caffio  was  or  wa«* 
not  a  Florentine.     Johnson. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  underiland  in  what  (cnfe  any  ntan 

can  be  faid  to  be  almoft  darned  in  a  fair  wifi  i  ot  fair^pbyz^ 

2  IS 
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That  never  fet  a  fouadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  divifion  or  a  battle  knows 

More 


as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  propofes  to  read.  I  cannot  find  any  ground 
for  fuppcfing  that  cither  the  one  cr  the  other  have  been  reputed 
to  be  damnable  fins  in  any  religion.  The  poet  has  ufed  tha 
fame  mode  of  exprefTion  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice ^  Aft  i. 
Scene  i. 

•*  O  my  Anthonio,  I  do  know  of  thofe 
**  Who  therefore  only  are  reputed  wife, 
**  For  faying  nothing  ;  who,  Fm  very  fure, 
**  If  tliey  fliould  fpeak,  would  almoft  damn  thofe  ears, 
"  Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools.** 
And  there  the  allufion  is  evident  to  the  gofpel-judgment  againf^ 
thofe,  who  call  their  brothers  fools.     I  am  therefore  inclined 
to  believe,  that  the  true  reading  here  is, 

"  A  fellow  almoft  damn'd  in  a  fair  life  ;*' 
and  that  Shakefpeare  alludes  to  the  judgment  denounced  ia 
tbe  gofpel  againft  thofe  of  'whom  all  menfpeUk  njoelL 

Tiie  charaiier  of  Caflio  is  certainly  fuch,  as  would  be  very 
likely  to  draw  upon  him  all  the  peril  of  this  denunciation^ 
literally  underftood.  Well-bred,  eafy,  fociable,  good-natured  | 
with  abilities  enough  to  make  him  agreeable  and  nfeful,  but 
not  fufficient  to  excite  the  envy  of  his  equals,  or  to  alarm  the 
jedoofy  of  his  fuperiors.  It  may  be  obferved  too,  that  Shake- 
fpeare has  thought  it  proper  to  make  lago,  in  feveral  other 
paflages,  bear  his  teftimony  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  hit 
rival.  In  Adt  5.  Scene  i.  he  fpeaks  thus  of  him; 
«  If  Cailio  do  remain, 

**  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 9 
**  That  makes  me  ugly." 
I  wtU  only  add,  that,  however  hard  or  far-fetch*d  this  allufion, 
(whether  Shakefpeare's,  or  only  mine)  may  feem  to  be,  arch- 
bifliop  Sheldon  had  exadly  the  fame  conceit,  when  he  made 
that  iingalar  compliment,  as  the  writer  calls  it,  [Biog.  Britan. 
-Art.  Temple]  to  a  nephew  of  Sir  Wililam  Temple,  that  '*  he 
•*  had  the  curfe  of  the  gofpel,  becaufe  all  men  fpoke  well  of 
**  him."  Ohfer<vations  and  ConjeSures^  &c.  printed  at  Oxford^ 
1766. 

The  poet  does  not  appear  to  have  meant  lago  to  be  a  Flo- 
rentine, which  has  hitherto  been  inferred  from  the  following 
paflagein  Aft  3.  Scene  i.  where  Cafiio,  fpeaking  of  lago,  fays, 
— — /  ne^er  knew 
A  Flortntine  morf  kind  and  honeft. 
It  is  furcly  not  uncommon  for  us  to  fay  in  praife  olF  a  foreigner, 
that  we  never  knew  one  of  our  own  countrymen  of  a  more  friendly 

Z  4  difpofition. 
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More  than  a  fpinftcr ;  unlds  the  bookiih  thconc, 

5  W'herdn  the  tog^  confuls  can  propofe 

As  mafhrriy  as  he  : — mere  prattle,  without  pncocc, 

dirpofition.     This,  I  bclicrc,  is  all  tnat  Caffio  meznt  br  hb 
oburrvatjon. 

From  the  already- mcndGned  pafiage  in  Ad  3.  Scene  3.  it  is 
ceitaia  (as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  obierved)  that  lago  was  a  Ve- 
netian. 

**  I  know  cur  country  difp%fatGn  well, 
**  In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  fee  the  pranks 
**  They  dare  not  ftiew  their  hufbands/' 
That  CafTio,  however,  was  married^  is  not  faficiently  im- 
plied in  the  words,  a  felloe  almoft  damiCd  in  a  fair  tvifis  iincc 
they,  may  mean,  according  to  lago's  licentious  manner  of  ex- 
preifing  himfelf,  no  more  than  a  man  *very  near  htinw  married. 
This  lcem%  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  refped  of  Camo,  Ad  4. 

Scene  1.  lago,  fpcaking  to  him  of  Bianca,  fays Why  the  cry 

goet  that  you  Jball  marry  her,  Caflio  acknowledges  that  fuch  a 
.  report  has  been  raifed,  and  adds.  This  is  the  monkey* s  own  giving 
out  :  Jhe  is  perfuaded  1  *will  marry  her  out  ef  her  e*wn  love  and. 
fdj-jiattery^  not  out  of  my  promife.  lago  then,  having  heard 
this  report  before,  very  naturally  circulates  it  in  his  prefent 
converfation  with  Roderigo.  Had  Shakefpeare,  confidently 
with  lago's  charader,  meant  to  make  him  to  fay  that  Cai&o 
was  uHually  damnd  in  being  married  to  a  handfome  tvomast^  he 
would  have  made  him  fay  it  outright^  and  not  have  interpofed 
the  palliative  almoft.  Whereas  what  he  fays  at  prefent  amounts 
to  no  more  than  that  (however  near  his  marriage)  he  is  not  yet 
completely  damn^d^  becaufe  he  is  not  abfolutely  married.  The 
fucceedmg  parts  of  Jago's  converfation  Aifficiently  evince,  that 
the  poet  thought  no  mode  of  conception  or  expreffion  too  brutal 
for  the  c aaradcr.     Ste evens. 

»  Wherein  the  tongued  confuls ]    So  the  generality  of  the 

imprefiions  read ;  but  the  oldeft  quarto  has  it  toged ;  tlie  fena- 
tors,  that  affiled  the  duke  in  council,  in  their  proper  ^ow«/. 
—But  let  me  explain,  why  I  have  ventured  to  fubHitute  f«wf- 
fellors  in  the  room  of  con/uls  :  the  Venetian  nobility  conftitate 
the  great  council  of  the  fen  ate,  and  are  a  part  of  the  admini- 
dration  ;  and  fummoned  to  aflift  and  counfel  the  Doge,  who 
is  prince  of  the  fenatc.  So  that  they  may  very  properly  bo 
called  CounftJlors.  Though  the  government  of  Venice  was  de- 
mocratic at  firil,  under  c&fifuls  Sind  trihuMcs ;  that  form  of  power 
has  been  totally  abrogated,  iincc  Doges  have  been  cleded. 

Theobald. 

Wherein  th§  to^id  confuls ]  Confuls^  for  coun/cllors. 

Warburtok. 

Is 
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Is  all  his  foldierfhip.     He  had  the  eleftion  ; 
And  I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  feen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  •,  and  on  other  grounds 
Chriftian  and  heathen ;  ^  muft  be  belee'd  and  calm*d 

By  debtor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caller  : 

He,  in  good  time,  muft  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I  (God  blefs  the  mark!)  his  Moor-ftiip's  an- 
cient. 
Rod.  By  heaven,    I   rather  would  have  been  his 

hangman. 
lago.  But  there's  no  remedy ;  'tis  the  curie  of  fer- 
vice ; 
Preferment  goes  7, by  letter,  and  affeftion, 
^  And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  fecond 
Stood  heir  to  the  firft.     Now,  Sir,  be  judge  yourfelf, 
5  If  I  in  any  juft  term  am  affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor. 

•  muft  ^r  LED  and calnCd\  So  the  old  quarto.     The  firft 

folio  reads  belee'd:  but  that  fpoils  the  mcafurc.     I  read  lbt, 
hindered.     War  burton. 

Belee*d  fuits  to  calm^d^  and  the  xncafure  is  not  lefs  pcrfedl  than 
in  many  other  places.     Johnson. 

BeUe^d  and  calmed  are  terms  of  navigation.  A  fhip  is  faid 
to  be  btUe^dy  when  fhe  is  fo  fituated,  that  the  wind  can  only 
come  on  her  broad-fide,  and  confequently  fhe  can  make  little 
orno  way.     Steevens. 

'  hy  letter^ ]  By  recommendation  from  powerful  friends. 

Johnson. 

•  And  not  by  old  gradation^ ]  What  is  o/</ gradation  ?  He 

immediately  explains  gradation  very  properly.     But  the  idea  of 
•/(/does  not  come  into  it, 

lAjhere  each  fecond 

Stood  heir  to  the  firft, 

I  read  therefore, 

AV  (as  of  old)  gradation — i.  e.  it  does  not  go  by  gradation, 
*3  it  did  of  old.     War  burton. 

Old  gradation^  is  gradation  eftablilhed  by  ancient  pradice. 
Where  is  the  difficulty  ?     Joh  nson.  ' 

^  If  1  in  any  juft  tertn  am  aftin'd'\  Afined  is  the  reading  of 
the  third  quarto  and  the  firft  folio.  The  fecond  quarto  and  all 
^he  modern  editions  have  ajftgn'd.  The  meaning  is.  Do  I  ft  and 
^thia  ar^  fuch  terms  of  propinquity  or  relation  to  the  Moor,  as 
^^  it  it  my  duty  to  lo<ve  him  ?     Johnson. 

RoL 
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Rod,  I  would  not  follow  him  then* 

lago.  O  Sir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  ferve  my  turn  upon  him. 
Wc  cannot  all  be  mailers,  fiOr  all  mafterj 
Cannot  be  truly  followed.    You  (hall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obfequious  bondagp. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  maftef's  afs. 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and  when  he's  old,  Ca 

Ihier'd : 
Whip  me  futh  '  honeft  knaves.    Others  thcfe  Jife, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  vifages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themfelve^ ; 
And,  throwing  but  (hows  of  fervice  Oft  theif  k)rds^ 
Well  thrive  by  them,  and  when  they  have  lifi'd  thei 

coats. 
Do  themfelves  homage.     Thefe  fellOws  h^e  fem- 

foul  i 
And  fuch  a  one  do  I  profefs  myfclf* 
For,  Sir, 

It  is  as  fure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago. 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myfclt. 
Heaven  is  my  judge ! — Not  I,  for  love  and  duty. 
But,  fceming  fo,  for  my  peculiar  end. 
For  when  my  outward  adlion  doth  demonftraCc 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
'  In  compliment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  flceve. 
For  daws  to  peck  at.     I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owc^ 
If  he  can  carry't  thus  ! 

la^o.  Call  up  her  father, 
Roule  him :  make  after  him,  poifon  his  delight^ 

■  hofifft  knaves,  —  ]  Kno'Ve  is  here  fot/crvant^  but  vM 

a  mixture  of  fly  contempt.     Johnson. 

*  In  compliment  extern y ]   In  that  which  Ldo  only  for  ti 

outward  lliewof  civility.     JoaKSON. 

Proclain 
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Proclaim  him  in  the  ftreets ;  incenfe  her  kinfmen ; 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies:  though  that  his  joy  be  joy. 
Yet  throw  fuch  changes  of  vexation  on't. 
As  it  may  lofe  fome  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  houfe ;  I'll  call  aloud. 

lago.  Do  •,  with  like  timorous  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
3  As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  Ipied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What,  ho!  Brabantio!  Signior  Brabantio,  ho! 
^  lago.  Awake !  what,  ho !  Brabantio !  ho !  Thieves  I 
thieves ! 
Look  to  your  houfe,  your  daughter,  and  your*bags  I 
Thieves  !  thieves ! 

Brabantio  above  at  a  window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  terrible  fummons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  Wherefore  alk  you  this  ? 

3  jis  ivhefif  hy  night  and  negJigeyuif  the  fire 

Is  SPIED  in  populous  cities. '\  This  is  not  fenfe,  take  it 
which  way  you  will.  If  night  and  neglige  nee  relate  to  /pied ^  ic 
is  abfurd  to  fay,  the  fire  <was  fpieJ  by  negligence.  If  night  and 
negligence  refer  only  to  the  time  and  occaiion,  it  fhould  then  be 
by  nipht^  and  through  negligence.  Otherwife  the  particle  by 
would  be  naade  to  fignify  time  applied  to  one  word,  and  cattfe 
applied  to  the  other.  We  Ihould  read  therefore,  //  spred,  by 
w^h  ati  theis  fauks  are  avoided.  But  what  is  of  moil  weight, 
the  fiznilitude,  thus  emended,  agrees  befl  with  the  fad  it  is 
applied  to.  Had  this  notice  been  given  to  Brabantio  before 
his  danghter  ran  away  and  married,  it  might  then  indeed  have 
beea  well  enough  compared  to  the  alarm  given  of  a  fire  jul^ 
/pitdt  as  ibon  as  it  was  begun.  But  being  given  aiter  the  parties 
were  bedded,  it  was  more  fitly  compared  to  a  fitcfpied  by  night 
4snd  negligence,  fo  as  not  to  be  cxtinguiflied.     War  bur  ton. 

The  parti):le  is  ufed  equivocally ;  the  fame  liberty  is  taken 
hf  wrifer^  more  corrcdl. 

97»#  tvonderful  creature  !  a  tv^man  of  reafon  ! 
Never  gra-ve  out  of  fridi^  n¥iHr  gay  out  oi  fiM/om. 

Johnson. 
lago. 
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lago.  Sir,  you  are  robb'd ;  for  fhame,  put  on  youf 
gown : 
Your  heart  is  burft,  you  have  loft  half  your  foul ; 
Even  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arife,  arife. 
Awake  the  fnorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  elfe  the  devil  will  make  a  grandfire  of  you. 
Arife,  I  fay. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  loft  your  wits  ? 

.Rod.  Moft  reverend  Signior,  do  you  know  my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I : — What  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worfer  welcome : 
I  have  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  nty  doors. 
In  honeft  plainnefs  thou  haft  heard  me  fay. 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madnefs, 
Being  full  of  fupper,  and  diftemp'ring  draughts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  doft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  Sir,  Sir 

Bra.  But  thou  muft  needs  be  fure. 
My  Ipirit  and  my  place  have  in  their  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  Sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'ft  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  This  is 
Venice, 
My  houfe  is  not  a  grange. 

Rod.  Moft  grave  Brabantio, 
In  fimple  and  pure  foul,  I  come  to  you. 

lago.  Sir,  you  are  one  of  thofe  that  will  not  fcrvc 
God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Becaufe  we  come  to  do 
you  fervice,  you  think  we  are  ruffians.  You'll  have 
your  daughter  cover'd  with  a  Barbary  horfe  •,  you'll 
have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you  :  you'll  have  couriers 
for  coufins,  and  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  *  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

♦  What  profane  nvretch  art  thou  ?'\  That  is,  <wbat  loretch  t^ 
grofs  and  licentious  language  f  In  that  fenfe  Sliakefpeare  oftei^ 
ufes  the  ytox^  fro/one.    Johnson. 
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lago.  I  am  one.  Sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  5  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beaft 
with  two  backs. 

Bra,  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are a  fenator. 

Bra.  This  thou  Ihalt  anfwer ;  I  know  thee.  Rode- 
rigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  anfwer  any  thing.     But,  I  befeech 
you, 
[*  IPt  be  your  plcafure  and  moft  wife  confent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  ^  this  odd  even  and  dull  watch  o*  tlie  night, 
Tranfported,  with  no  worfe  nor  better  guard. 
But  with  a  knave  of  hire,  a  Gondalicr, 
To  the  grofs  clafps  of  a  lafcivious  Moor : 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance. 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  faucy  wrongs; 
But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me. 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe. 
That  from  the  fenfc  of  all  civility 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 
Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 
I  fay  again,  hath  made  a  grofs  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  ftranger. 
Of  here  and  every  where.     Straight  fatisfy  yourfelf.] 
If  fhe  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  houfe, 
Let  loofe  on  me  the  jullice  of  the  ftatc 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

'  jour  daughter  artii  the  Moor^  &c.]  In  the  "  Di6lionairc 

••  des  Proverb cs  Fra.i9oi!^,  par  G.D.B.  Bruflels  1710.'*  12*^. 
under  the  word  dcs,  I  find  ;he  following  article  : 

"  Faire  la  bete  adeuxV^^j'*  pour  dire  faire  Tamour.    Percy. 

•  The  lines  printed  in  crotchets  are  not  in  the  firft  edition, 
bot  in  the  folio  of  1623.     Johnson. 

^  this  odd  t'ven ]    The  even  of  night  is  midnight^  the 

time  when  night  is  divided  into  even  parts.     Johnson. 

Odd  is  here  ambiguoufiy  ufed,  as  it  figni{iesy?rfl»^f,  uncouth^ 
QT  unvjontedi  and  as  it  is  oppofed  to  even.     Steevens. 

Bra. 
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Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ? 
Give  nie  a  taper.    Call  up  all  my  people. 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream ; 
Belief  of  it  opprefles  me  alreaidy. 
Light !  I  fay,  light ! 

lago.  Farewell ;  for  I  muft:  leave  you. 
It  fcems  not  meet,  nor  wholfome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd  (as,  if  I  ftay,  I  Ihall) 
Againft  the  Moor.     For  I  do  know,  the  ftate. 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  7  fome  check. 
Cannot  with  fafety  ^  caft  him  :  for  he's  embark*d 
With  fuch  loud  reafon  to  the  Cyprus'  war, 
(Which  even  now  ftands  in  aft)  that,  for  their  fouls, 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none. 
To  lead  their  bufinefs.     In  which  regard. 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell's  pains,. 
Yet,  for  neceffity  of  prefent  life, 
I  muft  Ihew  out  a  flag  and  fign  of  love. 
Which  is,  indeed,  but  fign.     That  you  may  fiirrfy 

find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  rais'd  fearch ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell,    [is^ 

Enter  below  BrabantiQ  and  fervmts. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil : — gone  (he  is ; 
•  And  what's  to  come  of  my  defpifcd  tinw. 
Is  nought  but  bitternefs.     Now,  Roderigo, 

^  fome  check  ^  Some  rebuke.     John  sax. 

*  caft  kirn: — ]    That  is,  difmi/s  him;    rcjea  him.    ^^ 

ftill  fay,  ^caft  coat,  and  a  eft  fcrviwg-man.  Johnson.  ^ 
And  ^what\  to  come,  of  my  despised  //z(t^J  Why  dcfjrire" 
?  We  (hould  read^ 


9 

time 


-DESPiTED  i;mey 


/.  e.  vexatious.     War  burton. 

Vefpifed  timt,  is  time  of  no  value  ;  time  in  whick 
**  There's  nothing  feriou5  in  mortality, 
•*  1  he  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  drcgi 
•*  Are  left,  this  vault  to  brag  of."     MacS^th. 

JOKKSOH. 
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Where  didft  thou  fee  her  ? — Oh  unhappy  girl ! 

With  the  Moor,   faidft  thou  ? ^Who  would  be  a 

father  ? 

How  didft  thou  know  'twas  Ihe?— '  Oh,  thou  deceiv'ft 

me 
Paft  thought ! — What  faid  Ihe  to  you  ? — Get  more 

tapers  -, 
Raife  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married  think  you  ? 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 
Bar.  Oh  heaven  !  how  got  fhe  out  ? 
Oh  treafon  of  the  blood  ! 

Fathers,  from  hence  truft  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  fee  them  aft.     Are  there  not  charms, 

*  By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Rodcrigo, 
Of  fome  fuch  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  Sir ;  I  have,  indeed. 
Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — Oh,  'would  you  had 
had  her ! 

—Some  one  way,  fome  another. Do  you  know 

Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  difcover  him  ;  if  you  pleafe 
To  get  good  gi-iard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  houfe  Til  call ; 
I  may  command  at  moft  :  get  weapons,  ho  ! 
And  raife  fome  fpecial  officers  of  might. 
On,  good  Roderigo,  FU  deferve  your  pains,  [ExeunL 

'  Ob,  thou  deceiweft  uic 

Paft  thought  ! ]  Thus  the  quarto  1622.   The  folio  1623, 

^nd  the  quartos  1630  and  1655  read, 
Oh,  Jhe  deceives  me 
Paft  thought. 
I  have  chofen  the  apodrophe  to  his  abfent  daughter,  as  the 
'Jioft  fpirited  of  the  two  readings,  St ee yens. 

*  By  nvhich  the  property  and  youth  of  maidhood 

May  be  abused? ]  By  which  the  faculties  of  a  young 

'Virgin  may  be  infatuated,  and  made  fubjedl  to  illufions  and  to 
fdlfe  imagination. 

**  Wicked  dreams  abufe 

•*  The  €urtain*d  fleep."    Macbeth.  Johnson, 

S,C  £  N  E 
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SCENE       IL 

Another  firett. 

Enter  Otbelloy  JagOj  and  ^tendants. 

lago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  flain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  ftufF  3  o'  the  confcience 
To  do  no  cohtriv'4  murder.     I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes  to  do  me  fervice :-— nine  or  ten  times 
I  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs, 

Otb.  *Tis  better  as  it  is, 

laga.  Nay,  but  he  prated. 
And  fpoke  luch  fcurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Againft  your  honour ; 
That,  with  the  little  godlinefs  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But  Ipfay,  Sir, 
Are  you  faft  married  ?  for,  be  fure  of  this. 
That  the  Magnifico  is  much  belov'd ; 
And  hath,  in  his  efieft,  a  voice  potential 
♦  As  double  as  the  duke's  :  he  will  divorce  you ; 

Or 

3  ^-fiuff  o"  the  con/cfence]  This  cxpreffion  to  common  reidert 
appears  har(h.  Stuff  of  the  confeienct  is,  fubftanctt  or  €i^w 
of  the  confcience.  Stuff  is  a  wotd  of  great  force  in  the  Ten- 
tonic  languages.  The  elements  are  called  in  Datdi»  Uufi 
ftoffeuy  01  bead  fluffs*    Johnson. 

^  As  double  as  the  duke*s : ]  Rymer  feems  to  have  had  his 

f  ye  on  his  paflage,  amongft  others,  where  be  talks  fo  much  of 
the  impropriety  and  barbarity  in  the  fUle  of  this  play.  Bat  it 
is  an  elegant  Grecifm.  As  doftBUt  iignifies  as  large,  at  <«#«»- 
Jt^ei  for  thus  the  Greeks  ufe  Jit^S;.  Dio/c.  1.  a.  c.  213*  And 
'in  the  fame  manner  and  qonibadlion,  the  Latins  fometimes  nfed 
duplex.  And  the  old  French  writers  fay,  Let  plus  dpuhU.  Dr. 
Bentley  has  beeh  as  fevere  on  Milton  for  as  elegant  a  Grecifin, 

Tet  njirgim  of  TrofcrpihaL/rom  Jove,  lib.  9.  ver.  396. 
'Tis  an  imitation  •f  the  Ilaf&tvov  iM  da\ifiM  of  Theocritus^  fgr 
an  unmarried  'virgin,     Warburton. 

'  This  note  has  been  much  cenfured  by  Mr.  Upton,  who  dff* 
nic^  that  the  quotatiost  is  in  Dio/ccrides,  and  dilates,  not 
WithbutreafoQ,  the  interpretation  of  Theocritns. 
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Or  put  upon  you  what  reftraint,  or  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Win  give  him  cable. 

Otb.  Let  him  do  his  fpitc : 
My  fervices,  which  I  have  done  the  Signioty, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boafting  is  an  honour, 
I  Ihall  promulgate)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  5  men  of  royal  fiege ;  ^  and  my  demerits 
May  'f  fpeak,  unbonnetted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 

As 

All  this  learnings  if  it  had  even  been  what  it  endeavoars  to 
be  thought,  is,  in  this  place,  fuperfluous.  There  is  no  ground 
of  fuppofing,  that  our  author  copied  or  knew  the  Greek  phrafe ; 
nor  does  it  follow,  that,  becaufc  a  word  has  two  fenfes  in  one 
language,  the  word  which  in  another  anfwers  to  one  kti^e^ 
fliould  anfwer  to  both.  Manusy  in  Latin,  fignifies  both  a  band 
^i  troop  of  foldiersy  but  we  cannot  fay,  that  the  captain  marched 
«'  the  head  of  his  hand ;  or,  that  he  laid  hii  troop  upon  hisf<word. ' 
It  it  not  always  in  books  that  the  meaning  is  to  be  fought  of 
this  writer,  who  was  much  more  acquainted  with  naked  reafon 
*n<l  with  livine;  manners. 

DoubU  has  here  its  natural  fenfe.  The  prefident  of  every 
deliberative  affcmbly  has  a  double  voice.  In  our  courts,  the  chief 
jttilicc  and  one  of  the  inferior  judges  prevail  over  the  other 
^Ot  bccaufe  the  chief  juftice  has  a  double  voice. 

Brabantio  had,  in  his  ejed,  though  not  by  law,  yet  by 
^figbt  and  influence^  a  voice  not  aSual  and  formal,  but  poten^ 
tial  and  operative,  as  double y  that  is,  a  voice  that  when  a  quc- 
ftion  was  fufpended,  would  turn  the  balance  as  eifedlualiy  as 
f^  duke's.  Potential  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  fcience ;  a  cauftic 
^  called  potential  fire.     Johnson. 

'  ' — mn  of  royal  fiege ;— ]  Men  who  have  fat  upon  royal 
'^''««f/.    The  quarto  has, 

'     '     ■    men  of  royal  height. 

^'ttge  is  ufed  ior  feat  by  other  authors.  So  in  Maffinger's 
^iwrdian  : 

««  — a  crow  purfu'd,  a  hern  put  from  herfiegeV     S teev. 

• and  my  demerits^    Demerits  has  the  fame  meaning  in 

^  author,  and  many  others  of  that  age,  as  merits. 
*'  Opinion  that  Vo  flicks  on  Martius,  may 
**  Of  his  DEMERITS  rob  Cominius."     CorioL     St  he  v. 

^  ^fpeaky  UNBONNETTED, ]  Thus  all  the  copies  read. 

«  Ihould  be  UN  BON  NEXT  INC,   i,  e*  without  putting  oiF  the 
bonnet.    Pope. 

Vol.  X.  A  a  and 
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As  thb  that  I  have  reached.     For  know,  lagq^ 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Defdemona, 
I  would  not  my  ^  unhoufed  free  condition 
Put  into  circumfcription  and  confine 
9  For  the  fea's  worth.     But  look,  what  l^hts  come 
yonder  ? 

Enler  CaJ/ioj  with  others. 

lago.  Thofe  are  the  railed  father,  and  his  iriencb : 
You  were  beft  go  in. 

Otb.  Not  I :  I  muft  be  found ; 
My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  pcrfeft  foul. 
Shall  manifeft  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

lago.  By  Janus,  I  think,  no. 

Otb.  The  fervants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant. 


-an  J  my  demerits 


« 


May  /peak  unbonnctted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  ha've  reached. — ]  Thus  all  tlic  copies  read 
this  paflage.    But,  to  fpeak  unhonnetted^  is  to  fpeak  mnththt  cap 
offy  which  is  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  poet^s  meaning.     Othello 
means  to  fay,  that  his  birth  and  fervices  fet  him  upon  fuch  a 
rank,  that  he  may  fpeak  to  a  fenator  of  Venice  with  his  hat 
on ;  i.  e.  without  fhewinfi;  any  marks  of  deference  or  inequa* 
lity.     I  therefore  am  inclined  to  think  Shakefpeare  wrote: 
May  fpeak y  and  bonnetted,  Wc.     Theobalb. 
I  do  not  fee  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Pope's  emendation,  though 
adopted  by  Dr.  Warburton.     Vnhonnetting  may  as  well  be,  not 
uttiftg  oHf  as  not  putting  off^  the  bonnet.     Hanmer  reads  €*em 
)onnctted.     Johnson. 

Bonnet er  (fays  Cotgrave)  is  to/«/  off  one's  ^v^.  Vmhommeted 
may  therefore  fignify,  nvitbout  taking  the  cap  off.  We  mig^ht, 
1  think,  venture  to  read  imhonnetted.  It  is  common  with  Sliue- 
fpeare  to  make  or  ufe  words  compounded  in  the  fame  manner. 
Such  are  impaivn^  impaint^  impale^  and  immaflk.  Of  all  the 
readings  Theobald's  is,  I  think,  the  beft.     Stbivsks. 

•  unloujcd ]  Yxt^  from  dcmeftic  cares.  A  thought  na- 
tural to  an  adventurer.     Johnson. 

»  For  the  feu  s  *ivorth. — ]   i  would  not  marry  her,  thoagh 
ihe  were  as  rich  as  the  Adriatic,   which  the  Doge  ananill/ 
marries.     Johnson. 
I  believe  the  common  and  obvious  meaning  is  the  tnie  <»ie. 

Stbiviks. 

—The 
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—The  goodnefs  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends ! 
"What  is  the  news  ? 

Caf.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general  j 
And  he  requires  your  hafte,  pdft-hafte  appearance^i 
Even  on  the  inftant. 

Oih.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 
Caf.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  j 
It  is  a  bufinefs  of  fome  heat.     The  gallies 
.  Have  fent  a  dozen  fequent  meflengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels  : 
And  many  of  the  ^  confuls,  raised  and  met. 
Arc  at  the  duke's  already.     You  have  been  hotly 

called  for. 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
'  The  fenate  fent  about  three  fcveral  quells  ^ 

To  feareh  you  out. 

Otb.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 
I  ^1  but  fpend  a  word  here  in  the  houfe, 
-Ajid  go  with  you.  [Exit. 

Caf  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 
lago.  'Faith,   he  to-night  hath  boarded  *  a  land- 
carr  ack ; 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Caf. 

*  Hanmer  reads,  council,'^]     Theobald  would  have  us  read 

^^mtifelUrs.     Venice  was  originally  governed  by  con/uls :  and 

^^m/tds  feems  to  have  been  commonly  ufed  for  coun/ellors.     In 

-^AiiM*!  Triumph^  a  mafque,   163 1,    the  emperor  AlbanaA  is 

^^d  to  be  attended  by  fourteen  consuls  :— again,  the  habits 

^  the  CONSULS  nvere  after  the  fame  manner,     GeofFery  of  Mon- 

mottthy  asd  Matt.  Pans  after  him,  call  both  dukes  and  earls, 

^fefids.     Stbevens. 

'  The  fenate  hath  fent  ««/— ]  The  early  quartos,  and  all  the 
JJ^odem  editors,  have. 

The  fenate  fent  above  three  federal  quefis* 
The  folio. 

The  fenate  hathy^jv/  about,  feTc.    that  is,  about  the  city.    I 
«vc  adopted  the  reading  of  the  folio.     Johnson. 

*  — — «  land'Carrack ;]  A  carrflck  is  a  (hip  of  great  bulk, 
tnd  commonly  of  great  value ;  perhaps  what  we  now  call  a 

V^ve.    Johnson. 

A  a  2  So 
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Caf.  I  do  not  underftand. 
lago.  He's  married. 
Caf.  To  whom  ? 

Re-enter  Othello. 

lago.  Marry,  to— Come,  capt^n,  will  you  go  ? 

Otb.  Have  with  you. 

Caf  Here  comes  another  troop  to  feek  for  you. 

Enter  Brabantioj  RoderigOj  with  Officers. 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio  :  general,  3  be  advis'd ; 
He  comes  to  bad  intent, 

Otb.  Hola !  ftand  there. 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief ! 

[They  draw  on  bothjides. 

lago.  You,  Roderigo  !  come.  Sir,  I  am  for  you.— 

0th.  Keep  up  your  bright  fwords,  for  the  dew  will 
ruft  'em.— — 
Good  Signior,  you  fhall  more  command  with  years. 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O  thou  foul  thief !  where  haft  thou  ftow'd  my 
daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  enchanted  her : 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  fenfe. 
If  (he  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid,  fo  tender,  fair,  and  happy. 
So  oppofite  to  marriage,  that  fhe  ftiun'd 
*  The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 

Ru_^ 

So  in  B.  and  Fletcher's  Coxcomb: 

*'  they'll  be  freighted  ; 

' '  They're  made  like  carrackt^  all  for  (Irength  and  ftowage_ 

SrBBVENf 

^  ■■       be  advised  \\  Thatis,  berW;  h^  cautious  •,  ht  M/ar^^m 

JOHHSOir""^ 

♦  The  'wealthy  CURLED  darlings  of  our  natioUf']    Curled 
eelgantly  and  ojlentatioujly  drejfed.     He  had  not  the  hair  partii— ^  ^ 
larly  in  hi&  thoughts.     Johnson. 
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Runirdra  her  guaixiagc  to  the  footy  bofom 
Of  fuch  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight  ? 
[5  Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis.not  grofs  in^fenfc,   • 
That  thou  haft  praftis'd  on  her  widi  foul  charms, 
•  Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals. 

That  weaken  notion. V\\  have  it.difpiitcd  on  \ 

Tis  probable,  iond  palpable  to  diinking.] 

I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee 

For  an  abufer  of  the  world,  a  praftifer  '    i 

Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. 

w-Lay  hold  upon  him y  if  Jie darcfift. 

Subdue  him  at  his- peril. 

Otb.  Hold  your  hands. 
Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  reft. 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  (houU  have  known  it 

On  another  occafion  Shakefpeare  employs  the  fame  exprei&on, 
and  evidently  alludes  to  the  h^ir. 

If  fhe  firil  meet  the  curleJ  Antony,  &c.     Stxbvbn8. 
I  believe  he  does  fo  in  the  prefenc  inftance.. 

'  7«^  mi  tbt  'world,  &C.1  The  lines  following  in  crotchets 
are  not  in  the  firil  edition.     Popb. 

^  Ahu^d  btr  delicate  youth  luitb  drugs ,  or  minerals^ 

Tbat  *weaken  motion.]  Brabantio  is  here  accufing  Othello 
of  havinor  ufed  fomfe  foul  play,  and  intoxicatcxi  Defdemona  by 
<lmgs  and  potions  to  win  her  over  to  his  love.  But  why,  drugs 
xo  weaken  motion  ?  How  then  could  ihe  have  run  away  with 
liim  voluntarily  from  her  father's  houfe  ?  Had  (he  been  averfe 
xo  choofing  Othello,  though  he  had  eiven  her  medicines,  that 
^ook  away  the  ufe  of  her  limbs,  mij^t  fhe  not  (llll  have  re- 
gained her  fenfes,  and  oppofed  the  nuurriage  ?  Her  father,  'tis 
evident,  from  feveral  of  his  fpeecKbs,  is  ^ofitive,  that  (he 
xnaft  have  been  ahufed  in  her  rational  faculties ;  or'  fhe  could- 
Ziot  have  made  fo  prepoflerous  a  choice,  as  to  wed  with  a  Moor, 
9  Black,  and  reftiie  the  finefl  young  gentlemen  in  Venice, 
^hat  then  have  we  to  do  with  her  motion  being  weakened  ?  If 
X  underftand  any  thing  of  the  poet's  meaning  here,  I  cannot 
I>ut  think  he  mufl  have  wrote : 

Abused  her  deUcate youtb  nnitb  drugs,  or  minerals, 
Tbat  ipeaAen  notion. 
i.e.  her  apprebenfion,  right  conception  and  idea  of  things,  smJef 
landing,  judgment,  &c.     Theobald. 
Hanmcr  reads  with  e^ual  probability. 

That  waken  motion. Jgiiiisoir. 

Aa  3  Without 


C»n  ^^X^fl'*-  *^1^  {lifted. 

8    C    E  V^  . 

r,«t*  «  There  15  «?  ^°^*^ 
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1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  difproportion'd  ; 
My  .letters  fay,  a  hundred  and  feven  gallies. 

Duke.  And  mine  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mine  two  hundred ; 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  iuft  account, 
(9  As  in  thefe  cafes  where  they  aim  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkifh  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  pofTible  enough  to  judgment. 
I  do  not  fo  fecure  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  fenfe. 

Sailors  wit  bin.']  What  ho  !  what  ho  !  what  ho ! 

Enter  a  Sailor. 

Offi.  A  melTenger  from  the  gallies. 

Duke.  Now  ?  the  bufmefs  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkifh  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes : 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  die  flate. 

Dukf.  How  lay  you  by  this  change  ? 

I  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 
■  By  no  afTay  of  reafon.     *Tis  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  falfe  gaze  :  when  we  confider 

'  •  As  in  thefe  cafes  'where  they  aim  reports y\  Thcfe  Vene- 
tians feem  to  have  had  a  very  odd  fort  of  pcrfons  in  cmploy- 
menty  who  did  all  by  hazard,  as  to  'what.t  and  ho'Wy  they 
ihoald  report ;  for  this  is  the  ienfe  of  man's  aiming  reports. 
The  true  reading,  without  queftion,  is, 

^here  the  aim  reports. 
\,  C.  nuhere  there  is  no  better  ground  for  information  than  coH" 
jeSurt :  which  not  only  improves  the  fenfe,  but,  by  changing 
the  verb  into  a  noun,  and  the  noun  into  a  verb,  mends  the 
expreffion.     Warburton. 

The  folio  has, 

the  aim  reports. 
Bat,  thej  aim  reports^    has  a  fenfe  fufHciently  eafy  and  com- 
modious.    Where  men  report  not  by  certain  knowledge,  but 
by  aim  and  conjedure.     Jp  h  n  so n . 

*  Bj  no  affay  of  reafon. — ]  Bring  it  to  the  tefij  examine  it  by 
reafon  as  we  examine  meuls  by  the  ajfwf^  it  will  be  found  coun- 
lerfeu  by  all  trials.    Johnson. 

Aa4  The 
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The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk, 

And  let  ourfelves  again  but  underftand. 

That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 

So  may  he  with  more  *  facile  queftion  bear  it. 

[3  For  that  it  ftands  not  in  fuch  *  warlike  brace. 

But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 

That  Rhodes  is  drefs'd  in.     If  we  make  thought  of 

this. 
We  muft  not  think  the  Turk  is  fo  unlkilful. 
To  leave  that  lateft  which  concerns  him  firft-j 
Neglefting  an  attempt  of  cafe  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitlefs.] 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he's  not  for  Rhodes, 

Ojffi.  Here  is  more  n^\ys. 

Enter  a  Meffenger, 

Mcf.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  courfe  toward  the  ifle  of  Rhodes, 

Jiave  there  injointed  them  with  an  after-fleet. 

I  Sen,  [Ay,  fo  I  thought:  how  many,  as  youg\ie(s?] 
Mef.  Of  thirty  fail :  and  now  they  do  re-ftem 
Their  backward  courfe,  bearing  with  frank  appear- 
ance 
Their  purpofes  toward  Cyprus.     Signior  Montai)0, 
Your  trufty  and  moft  valiant  fervitor. 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus, 
5  And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

*  -T-fccik  quefiion^  ^eftion  is  fpr  xhtaa  of  feekiug.  With 
inore  eajy  endcwvour,     Johnson. 

^  For  that  it  ftands  not^  &p,]  The  feven  following  lines  ire 
fidded  fmce  the  firft  edition.     Pope. 

*  warlike  if  race,]  State  of  defence.     To  arm  waj  called 

fo  6race  on  the  armour.     Johnsqn, 

5  And  prays  you  to  believe  him,]  The  latc  learned  and  inge- 
nious Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  read  the  pafla^ 
fhus:   '  ■  ^     ^ 

4nd  prays  you  to  relieve  him. 
But  the  prefent  reading  may  (land.     He  intreats  jou  not  f  dcuht 
fhe  truth  of  this  intelligence,     Johnson. 

T>uke, 
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Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus.- — 
Marcus  Lucchefe,  is  he  not  here  in  town  ? 
I  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us,  wifli  him,  poft,  poft-hafte : 

difpatch. 
I  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio  and  the  valiant  Moor, 

To  them  enter  Brabantio^  Othello^  Cajfio^  lago^  Roderigo^ 
and  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,    we  muft  ftraight  employ 
you 

Againft  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. 

I  did  not  fee  you ;  welcome,  gentle  Signior,    \^o  Brab. 
We  lack'd  your  counfel^  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours :  good  your  grace,  pardon  me; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  ought  I  heard  of  bufinefs. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed  \  nor  doth  the  ^  general 

care 
Take  hold  on  me  -,  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  fo  flood-gate  and  o'er-bearing  nature. 
That  it  cneluts  and  fwallows  other  forrows, 
And  it  is  ftill  itfelf. 

Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Bra,  My  daughter  !  oh,  my  daughter ! 
Sen.  Dead? — ^ 
Bra.  Ay,  to  me; 
She  is  abus'd,  (lorn  from  me,  and  corrupted 
^  By  fpells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 

For 

•  . general  care]   The  word  care^   which  encumbers  the 

"V-erfc,   was  probably  added  by  the  players.     Shakefpeare  ufes 
^Se  general  as  a  fubftantive,  though,  I  think,  not  in  this  fenie. 

Johnson. 
^  ^y  fpf^^^  ^^^  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks ;]  Rymer  has 
>*idiculea  this  circumftance  as  unbecoming  (both  or  its  weak- 
ncfg  and  fuperftition)  the  gravity  of  the  accufer,  and  the  dig- 
iiity  of  the  tribunal;  but  his  criticifm  only  expofes  his  own 
ignorance.  The  circumftance  was  not  only  exaAly  in  charafter, 
but  urged  with  the  greateft  addrefs,  as  the  thing  chiefly  to  be 

iniifted 
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For  nature  fo  prepofteroufly  to  err, 

[Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  fenfe,] 

Sans  witchcraft  could  not 

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  tiiat  in  this  foul  proceeding 
Has  thus  beguird  your  daughter  of  herfelf. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  (hall  yourfelf  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  fenfe ;  yea,  though  our  proper  fon 
•  Stood  in  your  aftion. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;  whom  now  it  fecms. 
Your  fpecial  mandate  for  the  ftate-afFairs, 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Jll.  We  are  very  forry  for  it. 

Duke.  What  in  your  own  part  can  you  fay  to  this  ?  - 

[To  Othello. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  fo. 

Ofh.  Moft  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  figniors, 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  matters  -, 
That  I  have  ta'cn  away  this  old  man's  daughter. 
It  is  moft  true  -,  true,  I  have  married  her  •, 
9  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my  fpecdi, 
»  And  little  blefs'd  Avith  the  fet  phrafc  of  peace; 

infifted  on.  For,  by  the  Venetian  law,  the  giving  Inre-potions 
was  very  criminal,  as  Shakefpeare  without  quefUon  well  onder- 
flood.  Thus  the  law,  Deiii  maleficii  l^  bcrbarie^  cap.  17.  of 
the  Code,  intitled,  '*  Delia  promiflion  del  maleiicio.  Sutaimo 
"  etiamdio,  che-fe  alcun  homo,  o  femina  harra  fattoinaieficiiv 
**  iquali  fe  dimandano  vulgarmentc  amatorie^  o  veramente 
*f  alcuni  altri  maleficii,  che  alcun  homo  o  femina  fe  haveffoa 
^'  in  odio,  fia  frufta  &  bollado,  &  che  hara  confegliado  pstifca 
f  *  fimile  pena."  And  therefore  in  the  preceding  fceae  Bim- 
bantio  calls  them. 

Arts  inhibited^  and  out  of  nuarrant.     W  a  R  B  u  R  TOw . 
'  Stood  in  your  a£tion.]  Were  the  man  expofed  to  your  chmrgr 
or  aceu/ation.     Johnson. 

*  The  'very  head  and  front  of  my  offinding]    The  mmat  th« 
iwhoii,  unextenuated.     Johk^80n. 

*  Jnd  tittle  blefi*d  nvith  the  SOFT  phrafe  of  peace  ;]  Thb  jpo- 
logX>  i^  addrefled  to  his  miftreis,  had  been  well  exprefled.  But 

whit 
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For  fince  thefe  arms  of  mine  had  feven  years  pith, 
*Till  now,  feme  nine  moons  wafted,  they  have  us'd 
•  Their  deareft  aftion  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  Httlc  of  this  great  world  can  I  fpeak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  little  IhaU  I  grace  my  caufe. 
In  fpcaking  for  myfelf :  yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, 
I  will  a  round  unvamifli'd  talc  deliver 
Of  my  whole  courfe  of  love ;   what  drugs,  what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden,  never  bold  -, 
Of  fpirit  fo  ftill  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
3  Blufh'd  at  herfelf ;  and  fhe,  in  fpite  of  naturcj^ 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing. 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  fhe  fear*d  to  look  on  ?-- 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  moft  imperfedt. 
That  will  confefs,  perfe6tion  fo  could  err 
Againft  all  rules  or  nature ;  and  muft  be  driven 
To  find  out  praftices  of  cunning  hell, 
"Why  this  fhould  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  fome  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  fome  dram,  conjur'd  to  this  efFeft, 
Jic  wrought  upon  her, 

IPirhat  he  wanted^  in  fpeaiung  before  a  Venetian  fenate,  was 
not  the  foft  blandifhments  o?  fpeech,  but  the  art  and  method 
of  mafculine  eloquence.  The  old  quarto  reads  it,  therefore, 
as  I  am  pofaaded  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

the  SET  pbra/e  of  pea^$*     Warburton. 
Sofi  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.     Johnson. 

*  Their  deareft  a^ion ]  That  is  ilear^  for  which  much  is 

paid,   whether  money  or  labour;   dear  a^ion,  is  a^ion  per« 
Ibrmed  at  great  expence,  either  of  eafe  or  fafety.     Johnson. 

^  Biu/b'd  at  herfelf  \ ]    Mr.  Pope  reads at  itjelf    but 

without  neceflity.     Shakefpeare,  like  other  writers  of  his  age, 
^TC^nentlv  t^es  ^tferjwjt  inilead  of  the  w«rr«/pronouu. 

Stbevens. 

Duke, 
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Duke.  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof. 
Without  more  certain  and  more  *  overt  teft 
Than  thefe  5  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  feeming  do  prefer  againft  him. 

I  Sen.  But,  Othello,  fpeak : 

Did  you  by  indireft  and  forced  courfes 
Subdue  and  poifon  this  young  maid's  affedtions  ? 
Or  came  it  by  requeft,  and  fuch  fair  queftion 
As  foul  to  foul  affordeth  ? 

0th,  I  befeech  you. 
Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  fpeak  of  me  before  her  father  : 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
[The  truft,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you,] 
Not  only  take  away>  but  let  your  fentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Defdemona  hither. 

[Exeunt  Two  or  Three. 

0th.  Ancient,  conduft  them ;  you  bed  know  the 
place.  [Exit  logo. 

And,  till  Ibe  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
[I  do  confefs  the  vices  of  my  blood,] 
So  juftly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  prefent. 
How.  did  I  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  (he  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

0th.  Her  father  lov'd  me  j  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  queftion'd  me  the  ftory  of  my  life  -, 
From  year  to  year,  the  battles,  fieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  paft. 

I  ran  it  through,  e*en  from  my  boyifli  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it  : 
Wherein  I  fpoke  of  moft  difaftrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field  j 

4  advert  teft']  Open  proofs,  external  evidence.     Johnsoi?. 

5  -—-thin  babitS'"'— 

Of  modern  feeming — ]  Weak  (hew  of  flight  appearance. 

JOHNSOK. 

2  Of 
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Of  hair-breadth  *fcapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  infolent  foe. 

And  fold  to  flavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 

^  And  portance  in  my  travel's  hittory : 

7  Wherein  of  antres  vaft,  ajsd  defarts  idle. 

Rough 

*  And  portancty  &c.]  I  have  reftored. 
Ami  iJL'ith  it  all  my  tra'vePs  hiftory  : 
From  the  old  edition.     It  is  in  the  reft. 
And  portance  in  my  travels  hiftory, 

Rymer,  in  his  criticifm  on  this  play,  has  changed  It  to 
f  orients,  inHtsid  o{  portance.     Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  has  rcftorcd  a  line,  to  which  there  is  little  ob- 
jedion,  but  which  has  no  force.  I  believe  pertaacs  was  the 
author's  word  in  fome  revifed  copy.     I  read  thus, 

0/  6eing /old 

Tojlaveryy  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portance  in*t ;  my  tra'vePs  hifiory. 
My  redemption  from  flavery,  and  behaviour  in  It.     Johnson. 

^  Wherein  of  antres  'vaft,  &c.]  Difcourfes  of  this  nature 
jnade.  the  fubje£l  of  the  politeft  converfations,  when  voyages 
into,  and  difcoveries  of,  the  new  world  were  all  in  vogue.  So 
when  the  Baftard  Faulconbridge,  in  King  John,  defcribes  the 
behaviour  of  upftart  greatnefs,  he  makes  one  of  the  eflential 
circumftances  of  it  to  be  this  kind  of  table-talk.  The  fafhion 
then  running  altogether  in  this  way,  it  is  no  wonder  a  young 
lady  of  quality  Ihould  be  ftruck  with  the  hiftory  of  an  adven- 
turer. So  that  Rymer,  who  profeftcdly  ridicules  this  whole 
circumftance,  and  the  noble  author  of  the  CharaSleriftics,  who 
more  obliquely  fneers  it,  only  expofe  their  own  ignorance. 

Warpurton. 

Whoever  ridicules  this  account  of  the  progrefs  of  love> 
(hews  his  ignorance,  not  only  of  hiftory,  but  of  nature  and 
manners.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation, 
a  lady,  reclufe,  timorous,  and  delicate,  Ihould  defire  to  hear 
of  events  and  icenes  which  ftie  could  never  fee,  and  fhould 
admire  the  man  who  had  endured  dangers,  and  performed 
adiions,  which,  however  great,  were  yet  magnified  by  her 
timidity.     Johnson. 

Wherein  of  antres  I'cfty  and  defarts  idle,  &c.]  Thus  it  is  in 
all  the  old  editions ;  but  Mr.  Pope  has  thought  fit  to  change 
the  epithet.  Dejarts  idle  ;  in  the  former  ediiions  (fays  he) 
doubtlefs,  a  corruption  from  iu:A/ — But  he  muft  pardon  me, 
if  I  do  not  concur  in  thinking  this  fo  dcubtlefs.  I  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Pope  has  obferved  it,  but  I  know  that  Shakefpeare, 
specially  in  dclcriptions,  is  fond  of  ufing  che'more  uncommon 

word 


381  OTHELLO, 

Rough  quarries,  nxrks,  and  hills,  whofe  heads  touch 

heaven, 
9  It  was  my  hint  to  fpeak,  fuch  was  the  procels } 
And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  *  men  whofe  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  (houlders.    Thefe  things  ta 

hear 
Would  Defdemona  ferioufly  incline ; 
But  ftill  the  houfe-afFairs  would  draw  her  thence. 
Which  ever  as  fhe  could  with  hafte  difpatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  car 
Devour  up  my  difcourfe  :  which  I  obferving. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  eameft  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  (he  had  fomething  heard, 

word  in  a  poetic  latitude.  And  iiile,  in  feveral  other  paflages^ 
he  employs  in  thefe  acceptations,  tviUt  ufele/s^  tmcmltinmtUt 
&c.     Theobald. 

Every  mind  is  liable  to  abfence  and  inadvertency,  elfe  Pope 
could  never  have  reje6led  a  word  fo  poetically  beautiful.  ISi 
is  an  epithet  ufed  to  exprefs  the  infertility  of  the  chaotic  ftite, 
in  the  Saxon  tranflation  of  the  Pentateuch.     Johnson. 

— ant  res ]  French,  grottos.     Pope. 

kather  ca'ves  and  dens.     Jo h  nso n* 

»  //  'was  w^  HINT  to/peak^ ]  This  implies  it  as  done  by 

a  trap  laid  for  her:  but  the  old  quarto  reads  hent,  i.e.  ufe* 
cuftom.     Warburton. 

Hent  is  not  ufed  in  Shakefpeare,  nor,  I  believe*  in  any  other 
author ;  hint^  or  cue^  is  commonly  ufed  for  occafion  of  fpeech, 
which  is  explained  by,  fuch  nuas  the  procefs^  that  is,  the  courie 
of  the  tale  required  it.  If  hent  be  reftored,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained by  handle.  I  had  a  handle^  or  opportunity^  to  (peak  of 
cannibals.     Johnson. 

Hent  is  ufed  as  a  participle  in  Meaf.for  Mea/,  at  the  condufion 
of  Ad  4,  probably  from  an  old  verb  heud^  which  is  the  Oune 
as  to  take  hold  of y  to/etKe, 

(c  ^g  graved  citizens 

**  Have  hent  the  gates."     St£ evens. 
^mtn  twho/e  heads 


Do  grow  beneath  their  Jhoulders,^^  Of  thefe  mea  there 
ia  an  account  in  the  interpolated  travels  of  Mandeville,  a  book 
of  that  time.    Johnson. 

But 
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*  But  not  intentively.     I  did  confent. 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftroke 

That  my  youth  {nScfd.    My  ftory  being  done, 

She  gave  me  for  my  pains  ^  a  world  of  fighs  : 

She  fwore,  "  In  faith,  *twas  ftrange,   *twa$  pafling 

ftf aucc ; 
"  *Twas  pitiful,  *twas  wondrous  pitiftil  :'* 
She  wilh'd  fhe  had  not  heard  it ;— yet  (he  wifli'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  fuch  a  man :— She  thank'd 

me; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  thati  lov'd  her, 
I  ftiould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  ftory, 
And  that  would  woo  her.     On  this  hint,  I  fpake : 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft. 
And  I  lov*d  her  that  fhe  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it. 

Enter  Befdemcna^  lagOj  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think  this  tale  would  win   my  daughter 
too. 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  beft ; 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ufe. 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  fpeak  ; 
If  flie  confefs  that  (he  was  half  the  wooer, 
Deftruftion  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man !  Come  hither,  gentle  miftrefs  ; 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company. 
Where  you  moft  owe  obedience  ? 

*  But  not  intenti'vely* — ]  Thus  the  cldeft  quarto.     The  foilo 
Xtads,  tnftinSti'velj,     Perhaps  it  Ihculd  be,  MjtiuJively, 

Steevuns- 

' a  tuorU  of  fighs :]  It  was  kijes  in  the  later  eJiiio.s : 

but  this  is  evidently  the  true  reading.  The  lady  had  been  for- 
ward indeed  to  give  him  a  luorA/  cf  kijfes  upon  the  bare  recital 
of  his  ftory ;  nor  does  it  agree  wicii  cJio  following  liiicd.    Po  p  <;. 


384  OTHELLO, 

Bef.  My  noble  father, 
I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  : 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education. 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  refpeft  you.     You  are  the  lord  of  duty ; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here's  my  huiband  j 
And  fo  much  duty  as  my  mother  fhew'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 
So  much  I  challenge,  that  I  may  profefs 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  ! — I  have  done. 
Pleafe  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  ftate-afFairs ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it.— - 
Come  hither.  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart. 
Which,  but  thou  haft  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee.     For  your  fake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  foul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  efcape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  ^  Let  me  fpeak  like  yourfelf ;    and  lay  a 
fentence. 
Which,  5  as  a  grife,  or  ftep,  may  help  thefe  lovers 

"  Into 

^  Let  me  /peak  like  yovk  /e//; ]    It  (hould  be  like  our 

/el/,  i.  e.  let  me  mediate  between  you  as  becomes  a  prince  and 
common  father  of  his  people :  for  the  prince's  opinion,  here 
delivered,  was  quite  contrary  to  Brabantio's  fentimcnt.  Ware. 
Hanmer  reads. 

Let  me  now  fpeak  more  like  your  felf. 
Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is  fpecious ;  but  I  do  not  fee  how 
Hanmer's  makes  any  alteration.     The  duke  feems  to  mean» 
when  he  fays  he  will  fpeak  like  Brabantio,  that  he  will  fpeak 
fententioufly.     Johnson. 

Let  me  fpeak  like  your/el/ \ ]  i.e.  let  me  fpeak  as  yourfelf 

would  fpeak,  were  you  not  too  much  heated  with  paflion. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

'  as  a  grizej ]  Grize  from  degree:.     Agrize  is  a  ftep. 

So  in  Timon  : 

"  for  every  grixe  of  fortune 

**  Is  finooth'd  by  that  below." • 

Ben 
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Into  your  favour."- 


Vhen  remedies  are  pad,  the  griefs  are  ended 

ly  feeing  the  worft,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 

;^o  mourn  a  mifchief  that  is  paft  and  gone, 

s  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mifchief  on. 

Vhat  cannot  be  preferv*d  when  fortune  takes, 

^atience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 

The  robb'd,  that  fmiles,   fteals  fomething  from  the 

thief; 
ie  robs  himfelf,  that  fpends  a  bootlefs  grief. 

Bra.  So,  let  the  Turk,  of  Cyprus  us  beguile, 
^e  lofe  it  not,  fo  long  as  we  can  fmile ; 
■ie  bears  the  fentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
*  But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears : 
Jut  he  bears  both  the  fentence,  and  the  forrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  muft  of  poor  patience  borrow.    - 
rhefe  fentences,  to  fugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  ftrong  on  both  fides,  are  equivocal. 
7  But  words  are  words  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear, 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear. 

I  humbly 

Ben  Jdnfon,  in  his  Sejanus,  gives  the  original  word. 
"  Whom  when  he  faw  lie  fprcad  on  the  degrees,^* 

In  the  will  of  K.  Henry  VI.  where  the  dimenfions  of  King's 
College  chapel  at  Cambridge,  are  fet  down,   the  word  occurs, 

as  fpclt  by  Shakefpeare.     '*  From  the  provoft's  flail,  unto 

"  t\it  Greece  called  Gradus  Cher:,  90  feet."     Steeveks. 

•  The  pafTages  marked  thus  (**)  are  wanting  in  the  folio, 
hot  found  in  the  quarto.     Johnson. 

*  But  the  free  comfort  iv  hie  h  from  thence  he  hears  :]  But  the 
laoral  precepts  of  confolation,  which  are  liberally  bellow  :d  on 
^cafion  of  the  fentence.     Johnson. 

'  But  'words  are  nvcrds  ;  /  nezfer  yet  did  hear, 

That  the  hruis*d  heart  ^.vas  pierced  through  the  ear.]  The 
duke  had  by  fage  fc'ntenccs  been  exhorting  Brabantio  to  pa- 
tience, and  to  forget  thegrief  of  his  daughtcr'ji  llolen  murriac^e, 
to  which  Brabantio  is  made  very  pertinently  to  reply  to  this 
€ffcft:  «  My  lord,  I  apprehend  very  well  the  wifdom  of  your 

advice ;  but  though  you  would  ccm/orf  me,  words  are  but 
**  words  ;  and  the  heart,  already  hruis'd,  was  never //V/\V,  or 
"  *ivounded,  through  the  ear,^*  It  ib  obvious  that  the  text  mult 
^  reilored  thus : 

Vot.  X.  B  b  Then 
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I  humbly  befeech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  o*  the 
ftate. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  moft  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cyprus.  Othello,  the  rortitude  of  the 
place  is  beft  known  to  you  :  and  though  we  h^vc 
there  a  fubftitute  of  moft  allowed  fufficiency,  yet 
opinion,  a  fovereign  miftrcfs  of  effefts,  throws  a  more 
fafe  voice  on  you  :  you  muft  therefore  be  content  to 
flubber  the  glofs  of  your  new  fortunes,  with  this  more 
ftubborn  and  boifterous  expedition. 

Otb.  The  tyrant  cuftom,  moft  grave  fenators. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  fteel  couch  of  war 
My  ^  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.     I  do  agnize 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardntrfs ;  and  do  undertake 
This  prefent  war  againft  the  Ottomites. 

7'^ai  the  bruii^d  heart  nvai  pieced  through  the  ear, 
/.  e,  that  the  wounds  of  forrow  were  ever  cured,   or  a  nto 
made  hearts-whole  merely  by  words  of  confolation.     Wakb. 

That  the  bruifcd  heart  ivas  pierced  through  the  ear,]  Shlke- 
fpeare  was  continually  chanj^ing  his  firft  expreflion  for  another,^ 
cither  ftronger  or  more  uncommon ;  fo  that  very  often  the 
reader,  who  has  not  the  fame  continuity  or  fucceilion  of  idetSy 
is  at  a  lofs  for  its  meaning.  Many  of  Skakefpeare's  uncouth 
drained  epithets  may  be  explained ,  by  going  back  to  the  ob- 
vious and  fimple  expretfion,  which  is  moil  likely  to  occur  to 
the  mind  in  that  ftate.  I  can  imagine  the  firft  mode  of  ex- 
preflion that  occurred  to  the  poet  was  this : 

*'  The  troubled  heart  was  never  cured  by  wonU," 

To  give  it  poetical  force,  he  altered  the  phrafe : 

'*  The  wounded  heart  was  never  reached  through  the  eaf ." 

IVounded  heart  he  changed  to  broken,  and  that  to  hrui/id,  as 
a  more  uncommon  expreflion.  Reach  he  altered  to  touched^  and 
the  tranfition  is  then  eafy  to  pierced^  i.  e.  thoroughly  touched. 
When  the  fentiment  is  brought  to  this  date,  the  commentator^ 
without  this  unravelling  clue,  expounds  piercing  the  hemrt  M 
its  common  acceptation  ^wounding  the  heart ,  which  making  in 
this  place  nonfenfe,  is  corrected  to  pieced  the  hearty  which  it 
very  lUfF,  and,  as  Polonius  fays,  //  a  I'ile  phra/e. 

Sir  J.  Retnolds. 

•  n thrice-driven  bed  of  do^wn, — ]   A  driven  bed,  is  a  bed 

for  which  the  feathers  are  fcleded,    by  driving  with  a  fan. 
which  kparates  the  light  from  the  heavy.     Johnson. 

2  Moft 
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Moft  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  ftate, 
9  I  crave  fit  difpofition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition  ; 
With  fuch  accommodation,  and  befort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  pleafe, 
Be't  at  her  father's. 

Bra.  I  will  not  have  it  fo. 

Olb.  Nor  I. 

Def.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  refide. 
To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Moft  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  ybur  profperous  ear. 
And  let  me  find  '  a  charter  in  your  voice 
To  affift  my  fimplenefe. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Defdemona  ? 

Def.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
*  My  down-right  violence  and  ftorm  of  fortunes 

•  /  crave  fit  difpofition  for  tny  nvife  ; 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition ^  &c.]  I  defirc,  that 
t  proper  difpofition  be  made  for  my  wife,  that  (he  may  have 
ffictdency,  and  revenue,  accommodation,  and  company,  luicabie 
to  her  rank. 

For  reference  of  place,  the  old  quartos  have  reverence,  which 
Hanmer  has  received.     I  fhould  read. 

Due  preference  of  place.  Johnson. 

Exbihition  is  allowance.  The  word  is  at  prefent  ofed  only 
at  the  univcrfities.     St e evens. 

'  a  charter  in  your  voice"]    Let  your  favour  privilege 

"»,    Johnson. 

*  My  dovjn- right  violence  and  storm  ov  fortunes]  But  what 
▼Wence  was  it  that  drove  her  to  run  away  with  the  Moor  ? 
Wcfliouldread, 

My  dovjn-right  violence  to  forms,  my  fortunes. 

Warbxtrton. 
There  is  no  need  of  this  emendation.    Violence  is  not  violence 
fyf^ti,  but  violence  ailed.     Breach  of  common  rules  and  obli- 
ptions.    The  old  quarto  has,  fcom  of  fortune,  which  is  per- 
Mp8  the  true  reading.     Johnson. 

1  would  rather  continue  to  read  Storm  of  fortunes  on  account 
rf  the  words  that  follow,  viz.  May  trumpet  to  the  vnorld. 

Stebvens. 

B  b  2  May 
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May  trumpet  to  the  world.     My  heart's  ful 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  : 
3  I  faw  Othello's  vifuge  in  his  mind  ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts. 
Did  I  my  foul  and  fortunes  confecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  rites,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  (hall  fupport,  • 
By  his  dear  abfence. — Let  me  go  with  him. 
0th.  Your  voices,  lords. — 'Befeech  you 
will 
Have  a  free  way.     I  therefore  beg  it  not. 
To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
*  Nor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  young  aflfe 
In  me  defunft)  -and  proper  fatisfaftion  5 


3  I  faiu  Othello* s  'vifage  in  his  mind \\  It  mufl  rai 
dcr,  that  I  loved  a  man  of  an  appearance  Co  little 
1  faw  his  face  only  in  his  mind;  the  grcatnefs  of  h 
reconciled  me  to  his  form.     Johnson. 

*  Nor  to  comply  tvith  heat  {the  young  affeds^ 

In  my  dcfund)  and  proper  fat isfacl ion  ;]  As  th 
hitherto  printed  and  flopp'd,  it  Teems  to  me  a  p 
llubborn  nonfenfc,  as  the  editors  have  obtruded 
Shakefpeare  throughout  his  works.  What  a  prepoil 
ture  is  this  Othello  madtf,  to  fall  in  love  with  and  z 
young  lady,  when  appetite  and  heat,  zvi6.  proper  fati 
dead  and  defunci  in  him  I  (For,  defunSi  figniiies  nc 
that  I  know  of,  either  primitively  or  metaphorical! 
we  may  take  Othello's  own  word  in  the  affair,,  1 
reduced  to  this  fatal  (late. 

or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  <vale  of  years ;  yet  that's  not  much» 

Again,  Why  Ihould  our  poet  fay  (for  fo  he  fays, 
fage  has  been  pointed)  that  the  young  affe^^  heat  I  1 
tainly',  has  it,  and  has  no  occalion  or  pretence  of 
And,  again,  after  defund,  would  he  add  fo  abfurd 
epithet  as  proper  ?  But,  offecls  was  not  dcfigced  ther 
and  defunci  was  not  defigned  here  at  all.     1  have» 
difiinit^  for  defunii^  refcued  the  poet's  text   from 
aud  this  I  take  to  be  the  tenor  of  what  he  would  fa 
'f  not  beg  her  company  with  me,  merely  to  pleafe  n: 
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But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 

And  heaven  defend  your  good  fouls,  that  you  think 

I  will  your  ferious  and  great  bufinefs  fcant. 

For 

**  to  indulge  the  heat  and  aJleSs  (i.  e.  affedions)  of  a  new- 
**  married  man,  in  my  own  dillin^l  and  proper  latisfa^flion  ; 
**  but  to  comply  with  her  in  her  requell,  and  defire,  of  accom- 
"  panying  me.'*  Affeiis  for  aJe£2ions,  our  author  in  feveral 
otlvcr  pafTitges  ufes.     Theobald. 

Nor  to  comply  ivitb  heat^  the  young  rrffe^ls 
In  my  defundi  and  proper  /at isfa^i ion  ;]   i.  c,  with  that  heat 
and  new  afFeftions  which  the   indulgence  of  my  appetite  has 
raifed  and  created.     This  is  the  meaning  of  MfunS^  which  has 
made  all  the  difficulty  of  the  paflage.     Warburton. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  clears  the 
text  from  embarraflment,  though  it  is  with  a  little  imaginary 
improvement  received  by  Hanmer,  who  reads  thus : 
Kor  to  comply  ivith  heat,  affefts  the  young 
///  my  diftiuiit  and  proper  /at is/a^ion. 
Dr.  Warburton 's  explanation  is  not  more  Hitisfadlory  :  what 
made  the  difficulty,  will  continue  to  make  it.     I  read, 
/  beg  it  noty 
To  plea/e  the  palate  0/  my  appetite. 
Nor  to  comply  'with  heat  (tLeycutig  fifficls 
In  me  de/unSl)  and  proper  Jatis/ad ion  ; 
But  to  he  /ree  and  bounteous  to  her  mind, 
AfeSts  ftands  here,  not  for  lo've^  but  for  pajjions,  for  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  affedled.     /  ajk  it  not,  fays  he,  to  pka/e 
Appttitt,  or  /atis/y  loo/e  de/ires,  the  palfions   of  youth  which  I 
have  now  outlived,  or  /or  any  particular  grati/cation  0/  my/vl/\ 
but  merely  that  I  may  indulge  the  luijhes  0/  my  'wi/e.     Johnson. 

Mr.  Upton  had,  before  me,  changed  my  to  me;  but  he  has 
printed  young  ej'edis^  not  feeming  to  know  that  offers  could 
"C  a  noun.     Johnson. 

Theobald  has  obferved  the  impropriety  of  making  Othello 
confcfs,  that  all  youthful  pafTions  were  de/untl  in  him,  and 
Hanmcr's  reading  may,  I  think,  be  received  with  only  a  flight 
alteration.     I  would  read, 

**  . 1  beg  it  not, 

"  To  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 
'  *•  Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  and  young  afFedls, 
**  In  my  diftind  and  proper  fatisfadion  ; 
"  But  to  be,"  c^c. 
Apas  ftands  for  affeSiicnsy  and  is  ufed  in  that  fenfe  by  Bea 
Jonfon  in  The  Co/  is  altered,  1609. 

B  b  3  **  1-  fliall 
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For  fhe  is  with  mc  : — no,  *  when  light-wihg'd  toys, 

Of  feather'd  Cupid  foils  with  wanton  dulnefs 

My  fpeculativc  and  adive  inftruments, 

That  my  difports  corrupt  and  taint  my  bufincls, 

Let  houle wives  make  a  fkillet  of  my  helm. 

And  all  indign  and  bafe  adverfities 

Make  head  againft  my  eftimation. 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  fhall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  ftay  or  going  :  the  affair  cries  hafte, 
And  fpeed  muft  anfwer  it.    You  muft  hence  to-night. 

Def.  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke,  This  night. 

0th,  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke,  At  nine  i*  the  morning  here  we'll  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  fome  officer  behind. 
And  he  Ihall  our  commiffion  bring  to  you  ; 
And  fuch  things  elfe  of  quality  and  refpeft 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oih,  Plede  your  grace,  my  Ancient  •, 
A  man  he  is  of  honcfly  and  truft  : 


-I  (hall  not  need  to  urge 


**  The  facred  purity  of  our  afft^sJ* 
So  in  Middlelon's  Inner  Temple  Ma/auey  1619. 

"  No  doubt  affeas  will  be  fubduM  by  rcafon.". 

Steiven^  '— 
I  would  venture  to  make  the  two  laft  lines  change  places. 

•*  1  therefore  beg  it  not, 

*•  T<5  pleafe  the  palate  of  my  appetite, 
**  Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  atfedi; 
"  But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind, 
"  In  my  defundl  and  proper  fatisfa^ion." 
And  would  then  recommend  it  to  con (i deration,  whether  l^^* 
word  defunB  (which  would  be  the  only  remaininr  diflicul^Er3^ 
is  not  capable  of  a  fignification,  drawn  from  the  primitive  ie^r"m  ^ 
of  its  Latin  original,  which  would  vtry  well  agree  with  ^^  ^^ 
context.     Oh/er<vations  and  Conjeduresy  Wr.  printed  at  Oxf^^^^^ 
1766. 

^  'twhen  Ught-'wingd  toyjp 

Jnd feathered  Cupid  foils  loitb  wan  fndulne/s^  Thus  the  ^^' 
quarto.     The  folio  reads, 

ivhen  light 'tving^d  teysy 
Oi  feather  d  Cupid  {^^  withy  &c.     St  El  yens. 

To 
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To  his  conveyance  I  afTign  my  wife. 

With  what  elfe  nepdful  your  good  grace  fli^ll  thhik 

To  be  fent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  fo. — — 
Good  night  to  every  one.     And,  noble  Signior, 
^  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack. 
Your  fon-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor !  Ufe  Defdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her.  Moor ;  ^  have  a  quick  eye  to 
feCi 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[£x/V  Duke  and  Senators. 

Otb.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honeft  lago. 
My  Defdemona  muft  I  leave  to  thee  : 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 

And  bring  them  after  in  the  ^  beft  advantage. 

Come,  Defdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matter  and  direction 
To  fpeak  with  thee :  we  muft  obey  the  time. 

[Exeuni  Duke^  Othello^  Brabantio^  and  Senators. 

Rod.  lago 

lago.  What  fayeft  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  think'ft  thou  ? 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  fleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myfelf. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  doft,  I  Ihall  never  love  thee 
after.     Why,  thou  filly  gentleman  ! 

^  If  njirtue  m  delighted  beauty  lack,]  This  is  a  rcnfelefs 
epithet.  We  (hould  read  belighted  beauty ,  i.  e.  white  and 
fair.     Warburton. 

Hanmer  reads,  more  plauiibly,  delighting,  I  do  tiot  know 
that  belighted  has  any  authority.     I  ihould  rather  read. 

If  'virtue  no  delight  or  beauty  lack. 
Delight y  for  deleSlation,  or  power  of  pleafingy  as  it  is  frequently 
ufed.     Johnson. 

7  have  a  quick  eye  to  fee ;]  Thus  the  cldcft  quarto.    The 

.folio  reads, 

if  thou  haft  eyes  to  fee,     Steevbns. 

•  beft  advantage. '•■'']  Faired  opportunity.     Johnson. 

B  b  4  Rod. 
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Rod.  It  is  fiUmcfs  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  torment: 
and  then  have  we  a  prelcriptioa  to  die,  when  death  is 
our  ph)  fiaan. 

hgo.  O  villainous  !  I  have  look'd  upon  the  world 
for  tour  times  fv^ven  years  ;  and  fince  I  coVild  diftin- 
guifh  bctv/ixt  a  beneiit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found 
man  that  knew  how  to  love  himfelf.  Ere  1  would 
,  fay,  I  would  drown  myfclf  for  the  love  of  ^  a  Guinea- 
hen,  I  would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rncl.  What  fnould  1  do  ?  I  confefs,  it  is  my  (hamc 
to  I  e  lb  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

l^^o.  Virtue  ?  a  fijx  !  'tis  in  ourfelves  that  we  are 
thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the 
which  our  wills  are  gardeners.  So  that  if  we  will 
plant  netilvrs,  or  fow  lettuce  •,  fethyfTop,  and  weed  up 
thyme ;  iiipply  it  wich  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  diftratt 
it  with  many ;  either  have  it  fteril  with  idlenefs,  or 
manured  with  induilry ;  why,  the  power  and  corrigible 
authority  of  this  lies  in  our  will.  If  the  balance  of 
our  livOs  had  not  one  fcale  of  reafon  to  jpoife  another 
of  llniuality,  the  blood  and  bafenefs  of  our  natures 
woU:d  conduft  us  to  moft  prepofterous  conclufions. 
But  wj  liave  reafon  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our 
carnal  itings,  our  unbitted  lulls  ;  whereof  I  take  this, 
that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  fet  or  fcyon. 

Rod,  It  cannot  be. 

Itigo.  It  is  merely  a  luft  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
mifTion  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man.  Drown  thy- 
felf  ?  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  have  profefs*d 
me  tl^.y  friend,  and  I  confefs  me  knit  to  thy  deferving 
with  Ccibles  of  perdurable  toughnefs.  I  could  never 
better  ilead  thee  than  now.  Put  money  in  thy  purfe : 
follow  tiul'e  wars  J   '  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurpcd 

beard- 

5  ^ — a  Gidnea-hefiy — ]  A  ihowy  bird  with  fine  feathers. 

Johnson. 
A  Guinea-hen  was  anciently  the  cant  term  for  a  proftitute, 

Steevens. 

*  DEFEAT  thy  fwucur  nxjith  an  ufurped  heard. — ]     This  \9 

apt  Englilh,     We  Ihould  read  diss^at  thy  favour,  /.  t.  xxxtvx 
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beard.  1  fay,  put  money  in  thy  purfe.  It  cannot 
be,  that  Defdemona  Ihould  long  continue  her  love 
to  the  Moor — Put  money  in  thy  purfe — nor  he  his  to 
her.  *  It  was  a  violent  commencement  in  her,  and 
thou  (halt  fee  an  anfwerablc  fequeftration. — Put  but 

money  in  thy  purfe. Thefe  Moors  are  changeable 

in  their  wills. — Fill  thy  purfe  with  money.  The 
food,  that  to  him  now  is  3  as  lufcious  as  locufts,  fhall 
be  to  him  fhortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.  She  mull 
change  for  youth  :  when  (he  is  fated  with  his  body, 

(he  will  find  the  error  of  her  choice. She  mull 

have  change,  fhe  muft :  therefore  put  money  in  thy 

purfe. If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyfelf,  do  it  a 

more  delicate  way  than  drowning.     Make   all  the 
money  thou  canft.     If  fanftimony  and  a  frail  vow, 
*  betwixt  an  erring  Barbarian  and  a  fuper-fubtle  Vene- 
tian, 

it  out  of  its  feat,  change  it  for  another.  The  word  u/urfed dircSts 
us  to  this  reading.     War  burton. 

It  is  more  Englifh,  to  defeat ^  than  dijfeat.  To  defeat ^  is  to 
undoy  vo  change,     Johnson. 

*  — //  ^uoas  a  violent  commencement  in  ber^  and  thou  Jh alt  fee  an 
anf^wa-ahle  fequeftration, — ]  There  feems  to  be  an  oppo/ition' of 
terms  here  intended,  which  has  been  loft  in  tranfcription.  Wc 
naay  read,  //  ivas  a  ^violent  conjunftion,  and  tjfou  Jhalt  fee  an 
^nJiMcrable  fequeftration  ;  or,  what  feems  to  me  preferable.  It 
z*j/is  a  ^violent  commencement ,  and  thou  ft?alt  fee  an  anf'werahle 
equel.     Johnson. 

'  as  lufcious  as  locufts^ ]    Whether  you  underftand  by 

ihis  the  infed  or  the  fruit,  it  cannot  be  given  as  an  inftance  of 
I  delicious  morfel,  notwithftanding  the  exaggerations  of  lying 
.T"avellers.  The  true  reading  is  lohocks,  a  very  pleafant  con- 
?«6lion  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Ara' ian  phyficians : 
>.nd  fo  very  fitly  oppofed  both  to  the  bitterncfs  and  ufc  of  co- 
oquintida."    War  burton. 

bitter  as  coloquin/iJa,]  The  old  quarto  reads — as  acerh  as 

coloquintida. 

-An  anonymous  corrcfpondent  informs  mc,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  iocuft-trce  is  a  long  black  pod,  which  contains  the  reeds, 
among  which  there  is  a  very  fwcct  lufcious  juice  of  much  the 
fame  confiOency  as  frcfh  honey.  This  (iayj  he)  I  have  often 
ta/led.     Ste  EVENS. 

*  ^•^bi'tv.ixt  an  erring  Barbarian ]    We  Ihould  read 

ERRANTI 
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tian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe 
of  hell,  thou  (halt  enjoy  her ;  therefore  make  money. 
A  pox  of  drowning  thyfclf !  it  is  clean  out  of  the 
way.  Seek  thou  rather  to  be  hang'd  in  compafling 
thy  joy,  than  to  be  drown'd  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  faft  to  my  nopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  iflue  ? 

lago.  Thou  art  fure  of  me. — Go,  make  money.— 
I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and 
again,  I  hate  the  Moor.  My  caufe  is  heai-ted  ;  thine 
hath  no  lefs  rcafon.  Let  us  be  conjunftive  in  onr  re- 
venq-c  ae;ainft  him.  If  thou  canft  cuckold  him,  thou 
doft  thyii^'lt  a  pleafure,  and  me  a  fport.  There  arc 
many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  de- 
livered. Traverfe;  go.  Provide  thj-  money.  We 
will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow.     Adieu. 

Rod.  Where  Ihall  we  meet  i*  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  rU  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lego.  Go  to  -,  farewell.     Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ? 

Red.  What  fay  you  ? 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.  I  am  changed.     PU  go  fell  all  my  land. 

lago.  "  Go  to  \  farewell ;  put  money  enough  in  your 

"  purle" [£a7/  Roderigo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purfe  : 

For  I  mine  own  gain*d  knowledge  (hould  profane. 

If  I  Ihould  time  expend  with  fuch  a  Ihipe, 

But  for  my  fport,  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor ; 

And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  *twixt  my  fheets 

He  has  done  my  office.     I  know  not,  if  *t  be  true ; 

But  I,  for  mere  fulpicion  in  that  kind, 

errant;    that  is,  a  vagabond,   one  who  has  no  houfe  nor 
country.     Warburton. 

Hanmer  reads,  arrant.    Erring  is  as  well  as  either.   JoH  nsoji. 
So  in  Hamlet : 

**  Th*  extravagant  and  erring  fpirit  hies 
««  To  his  confine."     Stbevlks. 
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Will  do,  as  if  for  furcty.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  fhall  my  purpofe  work  on  him. 
Caflio's  a  proper  man.     Let  me  fee  now ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will, 

A  double  knavery How  ?  how  ?— Let's  fee  : 

After  fome  time  to  abufe  Othello's  ear. 

That  he  is  too  faniiliar  with  his  wife  : 

He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  difpofe. 

To  be  fufpefted  •,  fram'd  to  make  women  falfe. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 

That  thinks  men  honeft  that  but  feem  to  be  fo ; 

And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nofe. 

As  afles  are. 

I  have't ; it  is  engendered : hell  and  night 

Muft  bring  this  monftrous  birth  to  the  world*s  light. 

[ExiS. 


A  C  T     II.       S  C  E  N  E     I. 

The  capital  of  Cyprus. 

A  platform. 

Enter  Montano  and  two  Gentlemen. 

M  O  N  T  A  N  o. 

"^^T  THAT  from  the  cape  can  you  difcern  at  fea  ? 
YY       ^  ^^'  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high- wrought 
flood; 
.^^cannot  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main 
^^efcry  a  fail. 

Mont.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  fpoke  aloud  at 
land ; 
--^\  fuller  blaft  ne'er  fhook  our  battlements  : 
^  f  it  hath  ruffian'd  fo  upon  the  fea. 

What 
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What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them. 
Can  hold  the  mortice  ?  What  (hall  we  hear  of  this  ? 

2  GenL  A  fegregation  of  the  Turkifh  fleet : 
For  do  but  fland  upon  the  foaming  ihore. 
The  chiding  billows  feem  to  pelt  the  clouds  -, 

The  wind-fhak'd  furge,   with    high  and  monftrous 

main. 
Seems  to  caft  water  on  the  burning  Bear, 
'  And  quench  the  puarcis  of  the  tvcr-fixed  pole. 
I  never  did  like  moleftauon  view 
On  the  enchafed  flo(>d. 

Mont.  If  that  the  Turkifh  fleet 
Be  not  inflicltcr'd,  and  einbay'd,  they  are  drown'd; 
It  is  impofllble  they  bc;ir  it  o^it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Cent,  News,  lads  !  our  wars  are  done  : 
The  dclperate  temped  hath  fo  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  dcfignment  halts.     A  noble  fliip  of  Venice 
Hath  feen  a  grievous  wreck  and  fufftrancc 

Of  moft  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mont.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

c}  Gent.  *  The  fliip  is  here  put  in, 
A  Vero n^fe  ;  Michael  Cafllo, 
Lieutenant  of  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  fliore  :  the  Moor  himfelPs  at  fea. 
And  is  in  full  commifllon  here  for  Cyprus. 

■   And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever -fixed  pole, '\  Alluding  tO 
the  Itar  Arclcphylax.     Johnson. 

*  The  /hip  is  here  put  in, 

A  l\rct;ef€\  Michael  CaJJio,  &c.]  The  author  of  The  Re- 
*vij'al  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  intended  to  inform  us,  that 
Othello's  lieutenant  Caflio  was  of  Verona,  an  inland  city  of 
the  \'enetian  Hate ;  and  adds,  that  the  editors  have  not  been 
pleafed  to  fay  what  kind  of  Ihip  is  here  denoted  by  a  Veronejfa. 
By  a  Vercncjfa  or  Vercnsfe  (for  the  Italian  pronunciation  mull 
be  retained,  otherwife  the  meafure  )vill  be  defective)  a  ihip 
from  A'erona  is  denoted,  as  we  fay  to  this  day  of  fhips  in  the 
river,  fuch  a  one  is  a  Dutchmany  a  Jamaica-man^  &c.    St ee v£NS. 

Mont. 
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Mont.  Pm  glad  on't  -,  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gent.  But  this  fame  Caflio,  though  he  fpeak  of 
comfort 
Touching  the  Turkifli  loCs,  yet  he  looks  fadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  fafe  •,  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempeft. 

Mont.  Pray  heavens,  he  be  : 
For  I  have  fcrv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  foldier.     Let's  to  the  fea-fide,  ho ! 
As  well  to  fee  the  veflel  that's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
[Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  indiftinft  regard.] 

Gent.  Come,  let's  do  fo  ; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Caffio. 

Caf.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  ifle. 
That  fo  approve  the  Moor  :  oh,  let  the  heavens 
Cive  him  defence  againft  the  elements, 
JFor  I  have  loft  him  on  a  dangerous  fea  1 

Mont.  Is  he  well  fliip'd  ? 

Cdf.  3  His  bark  is  ftoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 

Of 


^  His  bark  is  ftoutly  timber  d^- 


Therefore  my  hopes ^  not  furfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  held  ciere.^  I  do  not  undcrlland  thefe  lines.  I  know 
JtiOt  how  hope  can  be  furfeited  to  deaths  that  is,  can  he  encreafed^ 
^  ill  it  is  dcflroycd'y  nor  what  it  is  to  ft  and  in  bold  cure  ;  or  why 
^fpe  fhould  be  confulcrcd  as  a  difcale.  In  the  copies  there  is 
*io  variation.     Shall  we  read 

Therefore  my  {tax^y  not  furfeited  to.  deaths  » 

Sta?rd  in  bold  cure  ? 
This  is  bcittrr,  but  it  is  not  well.     Shall  we  llrike  a  bolder 
ftrokc,  and  read  thus  ? 

Thcrcftre  my  hopesy  not  forfeited  to  deathy 
^/.-TW;/ bold,  not  Aire.     Johnson. 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfeited  to  d^aih, 
Sta::d  in  bold  cure  1     Prefumptuous  hopes,  which  have  no 
f^^unJdtiuii  in  probability,  may  be  faid  to  i'urfcit  thenifelves  to 

deaths 
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4  Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  furfcitcd  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

fTttbin,]  A  faU,  a  faU,  a  faU  ! 

Caf.  What  noifc  ? 

Gent.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o*  the  fca 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry, — a  f^ 

Caf.  My  hopes  do  (hape  him  for  the  governor. 

Genf.  They  do  difcharge  their  (hot  or  courtefy  : 
Our  friends,  at  leaft.  [Guns  beard. 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  ff>  forth. 
And  give  us  truth  who  *tis  that  is  arrived. 

Gent.  I  Ihall.  .      ^  [Exit. 

Mont.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv'd  ? 

Caf  Moft  fortunately :  he  hath  atchicv'd  a  mud 
That  paragons  defcription,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 

5  And  in  the  eflential  vcfture  of  creation 
Does  bear  all  excellency 

Enter 

death,  or  forward  their  own  diflblution,  ^oftand  in  i$U  cwrtt 
is  to  ered  themfelves  in  confidence  of  being  fulfilled.  A  pa- 
rallel expreflion  occurs  in  K.  Lear^  A£t  3.  Sc.  9. 

"  This  reft  might  yet  have  balm'd  his  broken  fenigi, 
«*  Which,  if  conveniency  will  not  allow* 
*•  Stand  in  /»^?/-</cure.'* 
In  hold  cure  means,  in  confidence  of  being  cnired.    Steevens. 
♦  Of  'very  expert  and  approt^d  allo^wance ;]  I  read. 

Very  expert ,  and  of  appro^^d  allowance.     JOHNSOV. 
,      '  And  in  the  essential  njcfture  of  creation 

Dees  bear  all  excellency ]  It  is  plain  that  fomething 

\txy  hyperbolical  was  here  intended.  But  what  is  there  as  it 
(lands  ?  Why  this,  that  in  the  effence  of  creation  (he  bore  all 
crxcellency.  The  expreflion  ia  intolerable,  and  could  never 
come  from  one  who  fo  well  underftood  the  force  of  words  as 
our  poet.  The  ejfential  *vefture  is  the  fame  as  ejfential form.  So 
that  the  expreflion  is  nonfcnfe.  For  the  'vefiure  of  creation  fig- 
nifies  the  forms  in  which  created  beings  are  caft.  And  effence 
relates  not  to  the  fomiy  but  to  the  matter.  Shakefpeare  cer- 
tainly wrote. 

And  in  TERRESTRIAL  njefture  of  creation. 
And  in  this  lay  the  wonder,  that  all  created  excellence  ihould 
b^  contained  within  an  earthly  mortal  form.    Warburton. 

Ido 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 

How  now  ?  who  has  put  in  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  one  lago,  Ancient  to  the  seneral. 

Caf.  He  has  had  moft  favourabk  and  happy  ipeed : 
Tempcfts  themfelves,  high  fcas,  and  howling  winds^ 
The  guttered  rocks,  and  congregated  fands, 
*  Traitors  cnfteep'd.to  clog  tne  guiltlcis  keel  \ 

As 

I  do  not  think  the  prefent  reading  inexplicable.  The  author 
feeras  to  nfe.  tffentiaU  for  exigent,  real.  She  excels  the  praiiet 
of  invention,  lays  he,  and  in  real  qualities,  with  which  cftati§m 
has  invefted  het ,  bears  all  excellency .     Johnson. 

Does  bear  all  excellency ]  Such  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos, 

for  which  the  folio  has  this. 

And  in  "the  ejfential  'vefture  of  creation 
Do's  tyre  the  ingcniuer. 
Which  I  explain  thus. 

Does  tire  the  ingenious  \Trfe. 
This  is  the  beil  reading,  and  that  which  the  author  fobilituted 
in  his  revifal.     Johnson. 

The  reading  of  the  quarto  is  fo  flat  and  unpoetical,  when 
compared  with  that  fenfe  which  feems  meant  to  have   been 
^ven  in  the  folio,  that  I  heartily  wi(h  fome  emendation  could 
oe  hit  on,  which  might  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the  text.     I  be- 
licMt  the  word  tire  was  not  introduced  to  (ignify —  to  fatigue^ 
bat  to  ait  ire  i  ta  dre/s.     The  verb  to  attire^  is  often  fo  abbre- 
V'iated.     TJI}e  ejfential  vefture  cf  creation  tempts  me  to  believe  it 
tv^a-s  fo  on  this  occafion.     I  would  read  fomething  like  this, 
jind  in  the  ejfential  *vefture  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingenuous  virtue. 
«'•  ^.  invefts  her  artlefs  virtue  in  the  fairefl  form  of  earthly  fub-^ 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  word  ingener  did  not 
a*i  ciently  iignify  one  ivho  manages  the  engines  or  artillery  of  an 
^^^t  but  any  ingenious  per/on^  any  majler  of  liberal  fcience. 
So  in  B.  Jonfon's  Sejanusy  Aft  I.  Sc.  i. 

'*  No,  Silius,  we  arc  no  good  ingenersy 
"  We  want  the  fine  arts,"  &cz, 
^'*^ener  therefore  may  be  the  true  reading  of  this  piflage. 

In  the  argument  of  the  fame  play,  Jonfon  fays,  that  Sejanus 
**  worketh  with  all  his  ingene^^^  apparently  from  the  Latin 
'^^genium.     S  t  E  k  v  e  n  s . 

*  Traitors  enjleep'd ']  Thus  the  folio  and  one  of  the 

V«tOS.     The  firll  copy   it^^^^^enfcerfed^    of  which  every 

reader 
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As  having  fenfe  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  fafe  go  by 
The  divine  Defderaona. 

Mont.  What  is  fhe  ? 

Caf.  She  that  I  fpake  of,  our  great  captain's  cap- 
tain, 
Left  in  the  condudt  of  tlie  bold  lago ; 
Whofe  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  fe'nnight's  fpeed.     Great  Jove,'  Othello  guard, 
And  fwell  his  fail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath, 
That  he  may  blefs  this  bay  with  his  tall  (hip. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Defdemona*s  arms. 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extinfted  fpirits, 
"  And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort !"— — 

Enter  Defdemona^  lagOj  RoderigOy  and  jEmiUa. 

O  behold. 

The  riches  of  tlie  fliip  is  come  On  ftiore  ! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand 
Enwheel  thee  round  ! 

Def.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caflio ; 
What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Caf.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  ftiortly  here. 

Def,  O,  but  I  fear  : — how  loft  you  company  ? 

Caf.  The  great  contention  of  the  fea  and  ikies 
Parted  our  fellowfhip.     But,  hark  !  a  fail ! 

fVithin,]  A  fail,  a  fail !  [Guns  beard. 

Gent.  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  citadel  : 
This  likewife  is  a  friend. 

Caf.  See  for  the  news.—       [Jn  Attendant  goes  out. 

reader  may  make  what  he  pleafcs.  Perhaps  tnfcerped  was  an 
old  Englifh  word  borrowed  from  the  French  e/carbff  which 
Shakefpeare  not  finding  congruous  to  the  image  of  clogging 
the  keel,  afterwards  changed.     Steeveks. 

Good 
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o 
Good  Ancient,  you  are  welcome.    Welcome,  miftrefs. 

[To  Aimilia, 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  fhew  of  courtefy.     {Kijfes  her. 

lago.  Sir,  would  (he  give  you  fo  much  of  her  lips. 
As  of  her  tongue  fhe  oft  bcftows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 

Def.  Alas !  fhe  has  no  fpeech* 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much  -, 
I  find  it  ftill,  when  I  have  lift  to  fleep. 
Marry,  before  your  ladylhip,  I  grant,  ^ 

She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

^mil.  You  have  little  caufe  to  fay  fo. 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on  j  you're  piftures  out  of 
doors. 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens, 
^  Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended. 
Players  in  your  houfewifery,  and  houfewives  in  your 
beds! 

Def.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  flanderer ! 

lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  elfe  I  am  Turk ; 
You  rife  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

^  Saitas  in  your  injuries,  &c.]  When  you  have  a  mind  to  do 
injuries,  you  put  on  an  air  of  fandity.     Johnson. 

In  Puttenham's  Jrt  of  Poetry .  1589,  I  meet  with  almoft  the 

fame  rnouc^hts  : **  We  limit  the  comely  parts  of  a  woman  to 

"  coniift  in  four  points  ;  that  is,  to  be  a  fhrew  in  the  kitchen, 
"  a  faint  in  the  church,  an  angel  at  board,  and  an  ape  in  the 
•*  bed,  as  the  chronicle  reports  by  miftrefs  Shore,  paramour  to 
«'  K.  Edward  the  Fourth." 

Again,  in  a  play  of  Middleton's,  called  Blurt  Mafter  Ccn- 
Jtabh  ;  or.  The  Spaniards  Night-^ualk,   1602. 

•'  —according  to  that  wife  faying  of  you,  you  be  faints 
"  in  the  church,  angels  in  the  llreet,  devils  in  the  kitchen, 
**  and  apes  in  your  tSds." 

Puttenham,  who  mentions  all  other  contemporary  writers, 
has  not  once  fpoken  of  Shakcfpeare  ;  fo  that  it  is  probable  he 
had  not  produced  any  thing  of  fo  early  a  date.     Ste evens. 

Vol.  X.  C  c  Atmil 
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JEmii  You  fhall  not  write  my  praife. 

lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Def.  What  wouldft  thou  write   of  me,   if  thou 
fhou'dft  praife  me  ? 

lago.  Oh  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  *  critical. 

Def,  Come  on,  aflay: — there*s  one  gone  to  the 
harbour  ? 

Ingo,  Ay,  Madam. 

Def.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  feeming  otherwife. 
—Come,  how  wouldft  thou  praife  me  ? 

lago.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  bird-lime  does  from  frizc. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all.     But  my  mufe  labours. 
And  thus  fhe  is  delivered  : 

If  fhe  be  fair  and  ivife^  fairnefs  and  wit^ 
Tbe  one^s  for  ufe^  the  other  ufeth  it. 

Def  WeUprais'd.    How  if  fhe  be  black  and  witty  ? 

lago.  If  fhe  be  blacky  and  thereto  have  a  wit^ 

She' II  find  a  white  that  fhall  her  blacknefs  fit* 

Def  Worfe  and  worfe. 

jEmiL  How,  if  fair  and  foolilh  ? 

lago.  *  She  never  yet  was  foolifh  that  was  fair  % 
For  even  her  folly  helfd  her  to  an  heir. 

Def  Thefe  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i*  the  alehoufe.  What  miferable  praife  haft  thou 
for  her  that's  foul  and  foolifh  ? 


-crit-cnL]  That  is,  cenfcrious.     Johnson. 


*  She  never  yet  -jcas  foolipy  &c.]  We  may  read, 
She  ne'er  ijoai yet  {ofoolijh  that  ivas  fair^ 
But  e-ven  her  felly  helped  her  to  an  heir. 
Yet  I  believe  the  common  reading  to  be  rights  the  law  makes 
the  pov.er  of  cohabitation  a  proof  that  a  man  is  not  a  naitirtli 
therefore,    fince  the  fooli/liell  woman,  \{  pretty^   maf  have  a 
child,  no  pre  J  ty  woman  is  ever  fooliih.     Johksok. 

lagp. 
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lago.  There* s  none  fo  foul  and  fooUJh  thereunto^ 

But  does  foul  pranks^  which  fair  and  wife  ones 
do. 

Def  O  heavy' ignorance  !  thou  praifeft  the  worft 
beft.  But  what  praife  couldfl  thou  beftow  on  a  de- 
ferving  woman  indeed  ?  ^  one,  that  in  the  authority 
of  her  merit,  did  juftly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very 
malice  itfelf  ? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair^  and  never  proud, 
Had  tongue  at  wil\  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lacked  goldy  and  yet  went  never  gay  \ 
Fled  from  her  wifh^  and  yet  faid^  now  I  may; 
She  that^  being  anger* d^  her  revenge  being  nighj 
Bade  her  wroyigftay^  and  her  difpleafure  fly  \ 
She  that  in  wifdom  never  was  fo  frail 
To  change  the  cod^s  head  for  the  falmorCs  tail\ 

*  one,  that  in  the  authority  of  her  merits  did  jufily  put  on 

fhevtuch  of  'very  malice  it/elf  ?'\  Though  all  the  printed  copies 
»grce  in  this  reading,  I  cannot  help  fufpedling  it.  If  the  text 
fliould  be  genuine,  I  confefs  it  is  above  my  underftanding.  In 
what  fenfe  can  merit  be  faid  to  put  on  the  vouch  of  malice  ? 
I  fliould  rather  think,  merit  was  fo  fafe  in  itfelf,  as  to  repel 
*nd  put  off  all  that  malice  and  envy  could  advance  and  affirm 
to  its  prejudice.  I  have  ventured  to  reform  the  text  to  this 
conftruftion,  by  writing  put  doivn^  a  very  flight  change  that 
aakes  it  intelligble.     Theobald. 

'^'^onef  that  in  the  authority  of  her  merits  did  juftly  put  on 
t^  vouch  of 'very  malice  itfelf  F]  The  editor,  Mr.  Theobald, 
Wit  nndcrftanding  the  phrafe.  To  put  on  the  'vouch  of  malice^  has 
altered  it  to  put  doiun,  and  wrote  a  deal  of  unintelligible  flufF 
to  jaftify  his  blunder.  To  put  on  the  'vouch  of  any  one,  fignifies, 
to  call  upon  any  one  to  vouch  for  another.  So  that  the  fenfe 
of  the  place  is  this,  one  that  was  fo  confcious  of  her  own  merit, 
*^d  of  the  authority  her  charadler  had  with  every  one,  that 
fte  dttrft  venture  to  call  upon  malice  itfelf  to  vouch  for  her. 
This  was  fome  commendation.  And  the  character  only  of  the 
cleared  virtue  ;  which  could  force  malice,  even  againft  its 
•atare,  to  do  juflice.     Warburton. 

7«  put  on  the  <vouch  of  malice^  is  to  affume  a  charadler  vouched 
■y  the  teftimony  of  malice  itfelf.     Johnson. 

C  C   2  Shi 
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She  that  could  think j  and  nier  difclofe  her  niind^ 
See  fuitors  follG*xing^  aiid  not  look  behitid ; 
She  was  a  wight ^  if  ever  fuch  wight  were 

Def.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  "^  To  fuckle  fools ^  and  chronicle  fmall  beer. 

Def  Oh  moft  lame  and  impotent  conclufion !  Do 
not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy  huflDand. 
How  fay  you,  Caflio,  is  he  not  a  moft  ^  profane  and 
^  liberal  counfellor  ? 

Caf  He  fpeaks  home,  Madam  -,  you  may  relilh 
him  more  in  the  foldier,  than  in  the  fcholar. 

lago.  [4/:de.]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  :  ay,  well 
faid,  whifper.  With  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I 
cnfnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Caflio.  Ay,  fmile  upon  her, 
do.  7  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtfliip.  You 
fay  true  •,  'tis  fo,  indeed.  If  fuch  tricks  as  thcfeftrip 
you  out  of  your  lieutenancy,  it  had  been  better  you 

♦  To  fuchUfoch^  and  chronicle /mall  beer.']  After  cnumeraiing 
the  pertcdloiis  of  a  woman,  lago  adds,  that  if  ever  there  *»* 
fuch  a  one  as  he  had  been  defcribing.  Hie  was,  at  the  beft,  o> 
no  other  ufe,  than  to  fuck le  children,  and  keep  the  accounts  tf  * 
houfehold.  The  cxprelfions  to  fuckle  fools^  and  chronicle  fi^'* 
hjtr,  are  only  inllances  of  the  want  of  natural  afFeftion,  aw 
the  predominance  of  a  critical  ccnforioufnefs  in  lago,  whick 
he  allows  himfelf  to  be  poflefled  of,  where  he  fays.  Oh/  I ^ 
nothing,  if  not  critical,     Steevens. 

5  — profane — ]  Grofs  of  language,  of  cxprcflion  broad  and 
brutal.    So  Brabantio,  in  the  firll  ad,  calls  lago  profane  wretch. 

Johnson. 

^  \\\)cr:i\  conn/ellor  ?]   Lileral,  ioT  licentious.     Waib. 

IL-i'j  fay  ycu,  djto,  is  he  not  a  mcft  prnfane  and  liberal ^^^' 
fcllorr]  But  in  what  rclped  was  lago  a  counfellor?  He  cap» 
fentences,  iiiuecd ;  but  they  are  not  by  way  of  advice,  but 
dejcripti'.n :  v\]i:-.t  he  fiys,  is,  relied  ions  on  character  and  con- 
dud  in  lii'c.  I'ur  liiis  reafon,  I  am  very  ape  to  think>  ^^ 
autiiv/r  wrote  ccyhrcr.     T h eob  a l d. 

Ccitnjdhr  icems  to  mean,  not  fo  much  a  man  that  //'*'" 
cuo'jtl,  as  one  thai  difcourlbs  fearlefly  and  volubly.     A  talker. 

Johnson. 

^  /xLvVygyvc  thei^]  /.  e.  catch,  ihackle.     Pope.        . 
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had  not  kifs'd  your  three  fingers  fo  oft,  which  now 
again  you  are  mod  apt  to  play  the  Sir  in.  Very  good, 
•  well  kifs'd  !  an  excellent  courtefy !  'tis  fo,  indeed. 
Yet  again  your  fingers  to  your  lips  ?  'would  they  were 
clyfter-pipcs  for  your  fake.  [Trumpet. 

The  Moor — I  know  his  trumpet. 

Caf.  'Tis  truly  fo. 

Def.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Caf.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 

0th.  Oh  my  fair  warrior  ! 

Def.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content. 
To  fee  you  here  before  me.     Oh  my  foul's  joy  ! 
If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  'till  they  have  waken'd  death  ! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  !  If  I  were  now  to  die, 
*Twere  now  to  be  moft  happy  -,  for,  I  fear. 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Def.  The  heavens  forbid. 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  fliould  encreafe. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

0th.  Amen  to  that,  fweet  powers ! 
1  cannot  fpeak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  flops  me  here  -,  it  is  too  much  of  joy. 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greateft  difcords  be  [Kiffing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  fliall  make  ! 

*  nvell  htfs\iy  and  excellent  ccurtefy\ ]    This  I  think 

ihould  be  printed,  ^well  kiji*d !  an  excellent  ccurtrjy  !    Spoken 
when  CaiHo  kides  his  hand,  and  Dcfdemona  courtcfies. 

Johnson. 
The  old  quarto  confirms  Dr.  Johnfon's  emendation. 

Steevi-ns. 

C  c  3  Ligo. 
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I^go,  Oh,  you  are  well-tun*d  now  ! 
But  ril  let  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  mufic. 
As  honeft  as  1  am.  [Afide. 

0th.  Come,  let  us  to  the  caftle. 
9  News,  friends ;  our  wars  are  done  ;  the  Turks  arc 

drcwn'd. 
I  low  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  ifle  ? 
Honey,  you  Ihall  be  v/cll  dcTu'ci  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  grc.Lt  love  amongll  taem.    Oh  my  fwect, 
*  I  prattle  out  of  falhion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts.     Pr'yihec,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  b:.y,  and  difembark  niy  coffers  : 
Bring  thou  *  the  ni:;ftcr  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  111:  worthincfs 
Does  challenge  much  rcfpcft.     Come,  Defdemona, 
Once  m.ore  well  n^cc  at  Cyprus. 

{E:<tunt  Qihelh^  Dffdemonay  and  Attendants. 

lago.  Do  you  mtct  me  prtlently  at  the  harbour. 
CoUiL  thither,  if  thou  be'il  valiant  •,  as  (they  fay)  bafc 
men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  na- 
tures, more  than  is  native  to  them.. — Lift  me.  The 
lieutenant  to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard. 
Firft,  I  muft  tell  thee,  this  Defdemona  is  diredlly  in 
love  wit!i  him. 

Red.  With  him  !  why,  'tis  not  poflible  ? 

lago.  ^  Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  foul  be  in- 
ftrudted.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  (he  firft  lov^d 
the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her  fantafti- 
cal  lies.     And  will  flie  love  him  ftill  for  prating  ?  let 

^  Kc'zvs,  friends  ;  ■]  The  modern  editors  read  (after  Mr. 
Rowe)  AW',  friends.  I  would  obfcrve  once  for  all,  that  (in 
numberlcfs  inflanccs  in  this  plav,  as  v/ell  as  in  ethers)  where 
my  predeceflbrs  had  filently  and  withjut  re. Ton  made  altera- 
tions, I  have  as  filently  reitorcd  the  old  readings.     Steeveks. 

*  I  prattle  out  of  fajhion, —  ]  Out  of  method,  without  any 
fettled  order  of  difcourfc.     Johnson. 

*  the  majler ]  The  pilot  of  the  fiiip.     Johnsow. 

'  Lay  thy  Jingtr  tius^ ]  On  thy  mouth,  to  ftop  it  whik 

thou  aftlillening  to  a  wifer  man.     Jounson. 

not 
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not  thy  difcreet  heart  think  it.  ^ler  eye  muft  be  fed ; 
and  what  delight  fhall  (lie  have  to  look  on  the  devil  ? 
*  When  the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  aft  of  fport, 

there  (hould  be, again  to  inflame  it,  and  to  give 

fatiety  a  frefli  appetite, lovelinefs  in  favour,  fym- 

pathy  in  years,  manners,  and  beauties  ;  all  which  che 
Moor  is  defeftive  in.  Now,  for  want  of  thefe  re- 
quired conveniences,  her  delicate  tendernefs  will  find 
itfelf  abufed,  begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  difrelifh  and 
abhor  the  Moor  •,  very  nature  will  inllruft  her  in  it, 
and  compel  her  to  fome  fecond  choice.  Now,  Sir, 
this  granted  (as  it  is  a  mod  pregnant  and  unforc*d 
pofition)  who  Hands  fo  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this 
fortune,  as  Caffio  does  ?  a  knave  very  voluble ;  no 
farther  confcionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere 
form  of  civil  and  humane  feeming,  for  the  better 
compaffing  of  his  fait  and  moft  hidden  loofe  affeftion  ? 
Why  none ;  why  none :  a  flippery  and  fubtle  knave ; 
a  finder  of  warm  occafions ;  that  has  an  eye  can  ftamp 
and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage 
never  prefcnt  itfelf  A  devilifh  knave :  befides,  the 
knave  is  handfome,  young,  and  hath  all  thofe  requi- 
fites  in  him,  that  folly  and  ^  green  minds  look  after. 
A  peftilcnt  complete  knave ;  and  ttie  woman  hath 
found  him  already. 

♦  JFben  the  blood  is  made  dull  nviib  the  aSl  of  /port,  there  Jhould 
he  a  game  /j  infia?ne  it,  and  to  gi've  jntiety  a  frejh  appetite  ;  lovelj- 
nefs  infanjour,  fympathy  in  years,  tri'i finer s ,  and  hcjutics  ;  —  ]  This, 
it  is  true,  is  the  reading  of  the*  frencrality  of  th-  copies :  bat, 
mechinks,  it  is  a  very  peculiar  cxperimeut,  when  the  blood 
and  fpirits  are  dulled  ard  CAh.iullcd  witli  fpr;rt,  to  raifc  and 
recruit  them  by  {y^n :  {^^v  Jpcrt  and  game  arc  but  two  words  for 
the  fame  thing.  I  have  rct/icvcd  the  pointing:  and  reading  of 
the  elder  quarto,  which  certainly  gives  us  the  pocr%  kt\k  ;  that 
when  the  blood  is  dulhd  with  the  cxcrcife  of  plvafure,  there 
Ihould  Le  proper  incentives  on  each  fide  to  nalc  :t  again,  as 
the  charms  of  beauty,  equality  of  ycr.rs,  and  ;:<^r"cnK:u  of 
manners  and  difpofition  ;  which  arc  wanting  in  Ot.^cllo  to  re- 
kindle Dcfdemona's  paHion.     Theo«ald. 

'  green  minds J    Minds  uni  ipe,  minds  not  yet  fully 

formed.     Johnson. 

C  C  4  Rad. 
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Rod.  1  cannot  believe  tliat  in  her ;  fhe  is  full  of 
moft  blefs'd  ^  condition. 

lago.  Blefs'd  figs'  end  !  the  wine  (he  drinks  is  made 
of  grapes.  If  flie  had  been  blefs'd,  fhe  would  never 
have  lov'd  the  Moor :  blefs'd  pudding  !  Didft  thou 
not  fee  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ?  didft 
not  mark  that  ? 

Red.  Yes,  that  I  did  ;  but  that  was  but  courtefy. 

lago.  Letchery,  by  this  hand  !  an  index,  and  ob- 
fcure  prologue  to  the  hiftory  of  lu(l,  and  foul  thoughts. 
They  met  lb  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths 
cmbrac'd  together.  Villainous  thoughts,  Roderigp ! 
when  thefe  mutualities  fo  marlhal  the  way,  hard  at 
hand  comes  the  main  exercife,  the  incorporate  con- 

clufion.     Pilh ! But,  Sir,  be  you  rulM  by  me.     I 

have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you  to-nigliL 
For  the  command.  Til  lay't  upon  you.  CafTio  knows 
you  not : — I'll  not  be  far  from  you.  Do  you  find  fomc 
occafion  to  anger  Caflio,  either  by  fpeaking  too  loud, 
or  7  tainting  his  difcipline  ;  or  from  what  other  courfc 
you  pleafe,  wliich  the  time  ihall  more  favourably 
minifler. 

Rod.  Well. 

It^go.  Sir,  he's  rafli,  and  very  ^  fudden  in  choler: 
and,  haply,  may  ftrike  at  you.  Provoke  him,  that 
he  may :  for,  even  out  of  that  will  I  caufe  thele  of 
Cyprus  to  nnitiny  ^  ^  whofe  qualification  fliall  come 
into  no  true  tafte  again,  but  by  the  difplanting  of 
Caflio.  So  fliall  you  have  a  fliorter  journey  to  your 
dcfires,  by  the  means  I  fliall  then  have  to  prefer 

•  couiiition.^  Qualities,  difpofition  of  mind.     Johnson. 

7  tainting ]  Throwing  a  flur  upon  his  difcipline. 

Johnson. 

•  "'^fudden  in  choUr : — ]  Sudden,  is  precipitately  violent. 

Johnson. 

•  -• — iiio/e  qualification  Jfmll  ccme^  &c.]  Whofe  rcfentment 
ihall  not  be  fo  qualified  or  tempered^  as  to  be  ivell  tafted,  as  not 
IP  retain  fpme  hitteme/s.     Tiic  phr.;fc  is  harfh,  at  leaft  to  our 

CfU'S*       JOHN$0{(, 

thcmj 
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them  ;  and  the  impediment  mod  profitably  removed, 
without  which  there  were  no  expcftatiori  of  our  pro- 
fperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  you  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity. 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.     Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the 
citadel.    I  muft  fetch  his  neceflaries  alhore.    Farewell, 

Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

lago.  That  Caflio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it  •, 
That  fhe  loves  him,  *tis  ape,  and  of  great  credit : 
The  Moor, —  howbcit  that  I  cnclure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  conllant,  loving,  noble  nature ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Defdemona 
A  moll  dear  hiifband.     Now  I  love  her  too  ; 
Not  out  of  abiolute  lull  (though,  peradventure, 
1  (land  accountant  for  as  great  a  fin) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  fufptft  the  lufly  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  feat.     Hie  thought  whereof 
Doth,   '  like  a  poiLnous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards. 
And  nothing  can,  or  fliall  content  my  foul, 
Till  I  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife  : 
Or  failing  fo,  yet  that  I  pui  the  Moor 
At  laft  into  a  jealoufy  fo  ftrong. 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.     *  Which  thing  to  do. 

If 

*  like  a  poijonous  mineral, — ]  This  is  philofophical.     MU 

ncral  poifons  kill  by  corrofion.     Johnson. 

*  tfhich  thing  to  do^ 

If  this  poor  tralh  of  Venice^  ivhom  I  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  ftand  the  patting  o«  ]  A  trifling,  in- 
^gnificanc  fellow  may,  in  l^me  refpe«5ls,  very  well  be  called 
^rajh ;  but  the  metaphor  is  not  preferved.  For  what  agreement 
is  there  betwi*ct  traftj,  and  quick  hunf.-jr,  ^t\^  ft  an  J irg  the  put- 
ting en  P  The  allufion  to  the  chace,  ^nakeijpcure  fccms  to  be 
fond  of  applying  to  Rodcrigo,  who  fays  of  himfelt  towards  the 
«^onclufion  of  this  Aa. : 

/  follow  her  in  the  chacc,  not  like  a  hound  that  hunts,  hut 
^M  that  Jills  up  the  cry. 

I  fuppofe  therefore  that  the  poet  wrote, 
If  this  poor  brach  of  Venice ^ 

which 
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If  this  poor  trafli  of  Venice,  3  whom  I  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  (land  the  putting  on, 


ru 


which  is  a  low  fpccics  of  hounds  of  the  chace,  and  a  term  gene- 
rally ufed  in  contempt  :  and  this  completes  and  perfeds  the 
metaphoric:;!  allulion,  r.nd  makes  it  much  more  fatirical.  Vli- 
tius,  in  his  notes  on  Gratius,  fays,  Racha  Saxonibus  canemfig- 
nif.cala*^  unde  Scott  hodie  Rache  pro  cane  femina  hahcnt^  quod 
Angi:s  r.J  5.  rrVjc^  jv'<?j  'vero  (he  fpeaks  of  the  Hollanders) 
Brach  nofi  q  i-»^ .  j  <■  c.  ntm  Jed j\iga:cij^  uogfimus*  So  the  French, 
Braque,  ejpccc  le  cbun  de  chajjk.     Menage  Etimol.     Wai.b. 

3  \\:h'jtn  I  do  TRACE 

For  Lis  quick  hunting, ]  Jufl  the  contrary.     He  did 

not  trace  him,  \ic put  him  on,  as  he  fays  in^mediately  after.   The 
old  (juarto  leads  to  the  true  reading  : 
<ivhom  I  do  CRUSH 


For  his  quick  hunting, 

Plninly  corrupted  from  cherish.     War  burton. 

^khom  I  do  trace]  It  is  a  term  of  hunting  or  field* 

fport;  to  trace  fometimes  fignifies  to  follow,  as  Hen.  FlIL  Ad 
3.  Scene  2. 

Now  all  joy  trace  the  conjun&ion ; 
and  a  dog  or  a  man  traces  a  hare :  but  to  trace  a  dog^  in  thofe 
fports,  is  to  put  a  trace^  or  pair  of  couples^  upon  him ;  andiiick 
a  dog  is  faid  to  be  traced,     I'lie  fenlc,  then,  of 

ixjhom  I  do  trace 


For  his  quick  hunting, 
is  this,  whom  I  do  afibciate  to  me  for  the  purpofe  of  mining 
C^o  the  fooner.     T.  Row. 

If  this  poor  trajh  of  Venice,  lobom  I  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  Jiand  the  putting  o«,]  The  old  read- 
ing w^8  trajh^  which  T^t*  W^rburtoa  jujicioufly  turned  into 
brach.  But  it  fecms  to  me  that  trajh  belongs  to  another  part 
of  the  line,  and  that  we  ought  to  read  trajh  for  trmct.  To 
irajh  a  hound,  is  a  t^rm  of  hunting  iiill  ufed  in  the  north,  and 
perhaps  elfewhere ;  i,  e.  to  corre^,  to  rate.  The  fenfe  is,  "  If 
**  this  hound  Roderigo,  whom  I  rate  for  quick  hunting*  for 
•*  over-running  the  ^ent,  will  but  jtaad  the  putting  #«,  will 
**  l)ut  have  patience  to  be  properly  and  fairly  put  upon  the 
•*  fcent,"  &c.  The  context  is  nothing,  if  we  read  trace.  Thit 
ytry  hunting  term  to  traA  is  metaphorically  ufed  by  Shake* 
4>eare  in  The  Tempeji,  Aa  i.  Sc.  2. 

•*  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 

•«  To  trajh  for  over-topping,'*^ 
To  trajh  for  over-toppiugi  i.  c.  "  what  fuitors  to  check  for  their 
•*  too  great  forwarducft/*    To  §*utr-t9p^   is  when  a  hoond 

giv« 
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♦  I'll  have  our  Michael  Caflio  on  the  hip  -, 

Abufe  him  to  the  Moor  ^  in  the  rank  garb, 

(For  I  fear  Caflio  with  my  night-cap  too) 

Make  the  Moor  thank  mc,  love  me,  and  reward  me 

For  malving  him  egrej^ioufly  an  afs. 

And  pradtifing  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 

Ev^cn  to  ma(inefs.     *Tis  here,  but  yet  confus'd  -, 

*  Knavery's  pLin  face  is  never  feen,  till  us'd.     [Exif. 


t 


yes  hi »  t-.v^-T.-,  above  the  reft,  too  loudly,  or  too  readily, 
r  which  h»'  Hi:  ^t  to  be  tr  Jhsd  or  rated,  Topper y  in  the  good 
fenfe  oi  the  wuiJ,  is  a  common  name  for  a  hound  in  many 
parts  ol'  ciliigland.  S'  ..Lwfpeare  \^  fond  of  allufibns  to  hunting, 
and  appeiirs  to  be  well  :.cq..ui*;tcu  with  its  language. 

Warton, 
The  metaphor  -in  The  Tcm'.ed  is  borrowed  from  gardening. 
'Y^  trcjb /or  over-tcpt !n^,  is  ij  iop  the  he  ui  of  that  tree  which 
rif;:s  too  high,  and  ii  j  irts  t-u  giO\v:!i  o:'  oihers  near  it.  Trajh 
fignifics  any  thiMj^  worthixifs ;  aiiJ  /;v/iv  appeari.  lo  be  ufcd  ia 
its  common  ligii::'c:itinn.  8h.-.::::p3:irc  r:i;jly  attends  to  the 
intcgrit)'  cf  his  lact^phors.  To  tracc^  is  to  fclloiv.  So  in 
Macbeth  **  ail  unfortunate  fouls  that  trace  him  in  his  line.'* 
So  in  Phacr's  Legend  if  Oixen  GlcHdcivcr  : 

"  For  as  the  dogs  purfue  the  f:!ly  doe, 
•*  The  brachc  bj  nnd,  the  hounds  on  every  fide  ; 
"  So  traced  they  me  r.mongthe  mountains  wide," 
And  fo  in  Hen.  IV.  Owen  Giendowcr  iiiys, 
fwho 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ^vays  of  art. 
It  appears  from  a  pafiage  in  the  Bonduca  of  B.  and  Fletcher, 
that  XQtraJh  fignified,  to  follow- 

"  Young  Hengo  there  ;  he  trajh*d  me  Nenniqs." 

Steevens. 

*  Vll  ba*ve  cur  Michael  CaJJlo  on  the  hip  \\  A  phrafe  from  the 
*rt  of  wreftling.     Johnson. 

*  — in  the  right  garh^"]  The  quarto  reads  in  the  rank  garb, 
J^hich  I  think  is  right.  Rank  garb^  I  believe  means,  grofsly, 
^ c.  luitbout  mincing  the  matter,     Steevens. 

*  ^navery^s  plain  face  is  ne'verfeen, — :-l  An  honeft  man  a6l« 
upon  a  plan,  and  forecafts  his  defigns  ;  but  a  knave  depends 
'*pon  temporary  and  local  opportunities,  and  never  knows  his 
Own  purpofe,  but  at  the  time  of  execution.     Johnson. 
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SCENE        II. 

Aftreet. 

Enter  Herald  with  a  proclamation. 

Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleafure,  our  noble  and  valiant 
general,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now  arriv'd,  im- 
porting the  7  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkifti  fleet, 
every  man  put  himfelf  into  triumph ;  fome  to  dance, 
fome  to  malce  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  fport  and 
revels  his  addiftion  leads  him ;  for,  befides  this  be- 
neficial news,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials. 
So  much  was  his  pleafure  fliould  be  proclaimed.  All 
offices  are  open  •,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feafting, 
from  this  prefent  hour  of  five,  till  the  bell  hath  told 
eleven.  Blefs  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  ge- 
neral Odiello ! 

SCENE        III. 

*Tbe  cajile. 
Enter  Othello^  Defdemona,  Cajfio^  and  Attendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let's  teach  ourfelves  that  honourable  flop. 
Not  to  out-fport  difcretion. 

Caf.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  : 
But,  notwithftanding,  with  my  perfonal  eye 
Will  I  look  to't. 

Otb.  lago  is  moft  honeft. 
Michael,  good  night.    To-morrow,  with  your  earlieft, 
Ltt  me  have  fpeech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear  love, 
The  purchafe  made,  the  fruits  are  to  enfue  j  [T'o  Defd. 

^  mere  perdition ]  Mere  in  this  place  fignifies  entin. 

So  in  Hamlet  : 

"  poflefs  it  merel}.^^     StebviiNs. 

Thac 
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That  profit's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  youl 
—Good  night.  [Exeunt  Othello  and  Defdemona. 

Enter  lago. 

Caf.  Welcome,  lago  :  we  muft  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant :  *tis  not  yet  ten 
o'  clock.  *  Our  general  caft  us  thus  early,  for  the 
love  of  his  Defdemona :  whom  let  us  not  therefore 
blame ;  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with 
her,  and  Ihe  is  fport  for  Jove. 

Caf.  She's  a  mod  exquifite  lady. 

lago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Caf.  Indeed,  flie's  a  moft  frelh  and  delicate  creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  Ihe  has  !  mcthinks,  it  founds  a 
parley  to  provocation. 

Caf  An  inviting  eye  ;  and  yet,  methinks,  right 
jTiodeft. 

lago.  And  when  fhe  fpeaks,  is  it  not  9  an  alarum 
to  love  ? 

Caf.  She  is,  indeed,  perfeftion. 

lago.  Well,  happinds  to  their  fheets  !  Come,  lieu- 
tenant, I  have  a  ftoop  of  wine  ;  and  here  without  are 
a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a 
meafure  to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Caf  Not  to-night,  good  lago.  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking  :  I  could  well  wilh 
courtefy  would  invent  fome  other  cuftom  of  enter- 
tainment. 

lago.  Oh,  they  are  our  friends.  But  one  cup  ;  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Caf  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that 
was  "  craftily  qu:Uificd  too ;  and,  behold,  what  inno- 

•  Our  general  ciiji  its ]  That  is,  app-intcd  us  to  our  fiatlons. 

To  caft  the  playy  is,  in  the  lale  of  the  theatres,  to  aflign  to 
every  aMor  his  proper  part.     Johnson. 

'•^  an  alarum ]    The  <i;oicc   mzy  fou net  an  alarm   more 

properly  than  the  eye  can  y^.vv//  vl  parley,      [oiinson. 

*  craftily  qualijied — ]  Slily  mixed  with  water.    Johnson. 

vatioH 
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vation  it  makes  here.     I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infir- 
mity, and  dare  not  tafk  my  weaknefs  with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man  ?  *tis  a  night  of  revels  j  the  gal- 
lants defirc  it. 

Ccf,  Where  are  they  ? 

Ligo,  Here  at  the  door.     I  pray  you  call  them  in. 

Caf.  rU  do't,  but  it  diflikes  me.  {Exit  Cajfto. 

lago.  If  I  can  fallen  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence. 

As  my  young  miftrefs'  dog. 

Now,  my  fick  fool,  Roderigo, 

Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almoft  the  wrong  fide  out, 

To  Defdemona  hath  to-night  carouz'd 

Potations  pottle  deep  \  and  he's  to  watch. 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus — noble  fwclling  fpirits. 

That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  diltance, 

*  The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  ifle. 

Have  I  to-night  flufter'd  with  flowing  cups. 

And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongft  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  Gur  CafTio  in  fome  aftion 
That  may  offend  the  ide. — But  here  they  come. 
^  If  confequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  fails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  ftream. 

*  The  *very  elements — ]  As  quarrelfome  as  the  difcordia  femina, 
Yerumy  as  quick  in  cppofition  as  fire  and  water.     Johkson. 

^  If  conjequence  do  but  appro<ve  my  dream.]  All  the  printed 
copies  concur  in  this  reading,  but,  I  think,  it  does  not  come 
up  to  the  poLt's  intention  ;  I  rather  imagine  that  he  wrote. 

If  covjtquincc  do  but  apprcve  my  deem, 
/.  e,  my   opinion,  the  judgment  I  have  formed  of  what  muft 
happen.     So,   in  Troths  and  CrcjJiJa  : 

C  rcf.   /  true  r   icn,u  nun/j  r'  iv/jat  ^wicked  deem  //  this  ? 

Theobald. 

Thii.  reading  is  follcwed  by  the  fuccccding  editions.  I  ra- 
the: :c.  J, 

If  confequence  do  but  approve  tny  fcheme. 
But  wliy  liiould  dream  be  rejected  ?  Every  fchcmc  fubfilling  only 
iu  the  imiigin.iti'jn  may  be  termed  a  drcum.    Johnson. 

Ent(r 
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Enter  Cqffioj  MontanOy  and  Gentlemen. 

Caf.  Tore  heaven,  they  have  ♦  given  me  a  roufe  al- 
ready. 

Mont.  Good  fdth,  a  little  one.  Not  paft  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  foldier. 

lago.  Some  wine,  ho !  U^gojings. 

And  let  me  the  canakin  cUnk^  cUnky  dinky 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink. 

A  foldier* s  a  man  ; 

A  life's  but  a  fpan  ; 

Wby^  then  let  afoUier  drink. 

Some  wine,  boys ! 

Caf  Tore  heaven,  an  excellent  fong. 

lago.  I  learned  it  in  England  :  where  (indeed)  they 
are  moll  potent  in  potting.  Your  Dane,  your  Ger- 
man, and  your  fwag-bellied  Hollander — Drink,  ho ! 
are  nothing  to  your  Englilh. 

Caf.  Is  your  Englifhman  5  fo  exquifite  in  his  drink- 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  fweats  not  to  overthrow  your 
Aimain  -,  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the 
next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Caf.  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

♦  ■  gi'ven  me  a  roufe ^  &c.]  A  roufe  appears  to  be  a  quantity 
%f  liquor  rather  too  large. 

So  in  HMfnleti  and  iii  The  Chriftian  turned  Turky  1612. 
<«  our  friends  may  tell 

"  We  drank  a  roufe  to  them."     St  sevens. 

«  fo  exquifite — ]  The  quarto  reads  fo  expert.     This  ac- 

compli(hment  in  the  Engliih,  is  likewife  mentioned  by  B.  and 
Fletcher  in  The  i\iptain : 

L$d.  "  Are  the  Englifhmen 

"  Such  flubborn  drinkers  ? 
Pifo.  **  not  a  leak  at  fea 

**  C:in  fuck  more  liquor ;  you  fhall  have  their  children 
*'  Cliriftcn'd  in  mull'd  fack,  and  at  five  years  old 
^"  Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down."    STSBVEif  s. 

a  Mon. 
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Men.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;   and  Pll  do  you 
juftice. 

lago.  Oh  fweet  England ! 

^  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peety 

His  breeches  coji  him  but  a  crown  \ 
He  held  them  fix-pence  all  too  dear^ 

IFith  that  he  call'd  the  tctjlor  f  town. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 
And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
'  ^7'is  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
"Then  take  thine  culd  cloak  about  thee. 

Some  wine,  ho  ! 

Caf  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquifit^  fong  than  the 
other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 

Caf  No  •,  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  thofe  things. — Well — Heaven's  above  1 
all ;  and  there  be  ibuls  that  muft  be  faved,  and  there  ) 
be  fouls  muft  not  be  faved. 

lago.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Caf  For  my  own  part no  offence  to  the  ^neral^ 

nor  any  man  of  quality 1  hope  to  be  faved. 

lago.  And  fo  I  do  toe,  lieutenant. 

Caf  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me.    The 
Lieutenant  is  to  be  laved  before  the  Ancient.    heC. 
have  no  more  of  this. — Let's  to  our  affairs. — Forgiv 

us  our  fins !  Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  bufineis.   Dc *> 

not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk.  This  is  my  An  ^^ 
cicnti— this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  Icl  -rft 
hand.  I  am  not  drunk  now ;  I  can  ftand  well  enoughs — h 
and  I  fpeak  well  enough. 

*  Kin?  Stephen,  &c,]    Thefe  Aanzas  arc  taken  from  an  o."    ^i 
fong,  which  the  reader  wiU  find  recovered  and  prefenred  in  i 

curious  work  lately  printed,  intitied,  Relicks  of  Jmcient  Poiii  ■   J, 
confiAing  of  old  heroic  ballads,  fongs,  &c.  3  vols.  1 2^. 

JOHNSON^V. 

^  lown.^  Sorry  fellow,  paltry  wretch*    Johnsok. 


i 
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AIL  Excellent  well. 

Caf.  Why,  very  well  then :  you  muft  not  think 
then  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Manent  lago  and  Montana. 

Mont.  To  the  platform,  matters ;  come,  let's  fct 
the  watch. 

lago.  You  fee  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before : 
He  is  a  foldier  fit  to  ftand  by  C^far, 
And  give  direftion.     And  do  but  fee  his  vice ; 
*Tis  to  his  virtue  a  juft  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other.     'Tis  pity  of  him ; 
I  fear,  the  truft  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  fome  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  (hake  this  ifland. 

Mbnt.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

lago.  *Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  fleep  : 
•  He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  fet. 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Aibnt.  It  were  well 
The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  fees  it  not  -,  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Caflio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

•  He* li  watch  the  horologe  a  double  fet ^'\  If  he  have  no  drinlc, 
ke'll  keep  awake  while  the  clock  ilrikes  two  rounds,  or  four* 
^nd-cwenty  hours. 

Chaucer  ufes  the  word  horologe  in  more  places  than  one.    • 
**  Well  ikirer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge 
**  Than  is  a  clock  or  abbey  horologe.^*     Johnson, 
Heywood  in  his  Epigrams  on  Proverbs ^  1562. 
**  The  divell  is  in  thorologcy  the  hbures  to  trve, 
•*  Searche  houres  by  the  lunne,  the  devyl's  dyall  wyll  lye, 
••  The  devyl  is  in  thorologe^  nowe  cheere  in  bowles, 
•*  Let  the  devyl  kepe  our  clockes,  while  God  keepe  our 
"  foulcs." 
So  in  The  DeviPs  Charter,  1607. 
•*  my  gracious  lord, 

"  By  Siflo's  horologe  'tis  ftruck  eleven."    Steevbns. 

VoL.X.  Dd  Enter 
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Enter  Roderigo, 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo ! 
I  pray  you  after  the  lieutenant,  go.  [Exit  Rod. 

Mont.  And  'tis  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  fuch  a  place,  as  his  own  fecond. 
With  one  of  an  ^  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honeft  adlion  to  fay  fo 
Unto  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  ifland. 
I  do  love  Caffio  well ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But  hark,  what  noife  ? 

[Cry  within^  Help  !  help ! 

Re-enter  CaJJio^  driving  in  Rodirigo. 

Caf.  You  rogue  !  you  rafcal ! 

Mont.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf.  A  knave  ! teach  me  my  duty ! 

J'U  beat  the  knave  '  into  a  twiggen  bottk. 

Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Caf.  Doft  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

Mont.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ;  [Staging  bim. 

I  pray  you.  Sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Caf.  Let  me  go.  Sir,  or  Til  knock  you  o'er  the 
mazzard. 

Mont.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Caf  Drunk?  [TteyJk'^i^ 

logo.  Away,  I  fay,  go  out  and  cry,  a  mutiny. 

[Exit  Roder^o. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant— Alas,  gentlemen- 
Help,  ho! — Lieutenant — Sir— Montano— Sir!— 
Help,  matters !  here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  !— 
Who's  that,  who  rings  the  bell  ?— diablo,  ho ! 

[BeS  rings. 
The  town  will  rife.     Fie,  fie,  lieutenant !  hoki : 
You  will  be  Iham'd  for  ever. 

9  iMgra/i  infirmity .]    An  infirmity  rooted^  fittiid  in  ki» 

conftitution:    Johnson. 

*  into  a  tnviggen  bottle,']  A  twiggen  botdc  is  ft  iMjicia^i 

kutlii  and  fo  the  quarto  reads.    Stesvkns. 

Enter 
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Enfcr  Othello  and  Attendants, 

Otb.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Mont.  I  bleed  ftill, » I  am  hurt  to  the  death — he  dies. 

Otb.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

lago.  Hold,  ho!  lieutenant — Sir — Montano— • 

Gentlemen 

Have  you  forgot  *  all  fenfe  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold !   the  general  fpeaks  to  you ;  hold,  for 
ihame 

Otb.  Why,  how  now,  ho !   From  whence  arifeth 
this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks  •,  and  to  ourfelves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  chriftian  Ihame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He,  that  ftirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  foul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion.-— 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  3  it  frights  the  ifle 
From  her  propriety.   What  is  the  matter,  mafters  ?— 
Honeft  lago,  that  look'ft  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 

lago.  I  do  not  know. — Friends  all,  but  now,  everj 
now, 
4  In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divefting  them  for  bed  -,  and  then,  but  now  ■    "i^ 
As  if  fome  planet  had  unwitted  men   ■ 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other*s  breaft. 
In  oppofition  bloody.     I  cannot  fpeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevifh  odds ; 

"  I  am  hurt  to  death he  dies.]    The  words — hi 

Sesj  are  found  only  in  the  folio.  I  do  not  fee  the  neceilitf 
of  inferting  them,  but  know  not  that  I  have  a  right  to  omit 
them.  Perhaps  Montano  fays  this  in  exultation  over  Roderigo^ 
whom  he  fuppofes  he  has  killed.     Stb evens. 

*  So  Hanmer.    The  reft, 

all  place  of  fenfe  and  duty  P    Johnson. 

^  it  frights  the  ifle 

From  her  propriety, ^^  From  her  regular  and  proper  ftate. 

Johnson. 

♦  Ih  ^uartirf-""^]  In  their  quarters ;  at  Uicir  lodging. 

Johnson. 

D  d  2  And, 
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And,  'would,  in  aftion  glorious  I  had  loft 
Thoie  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it  1 

0th.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot  ? 

Caf.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  •,  I  cannot  fpeak. 

0th.  Worthy  Montano,  vou  were  wont  be  civil  j 
The  gravity  and  ftillnefs  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wifeft  cenfure.     What's  the  matter, 
5  That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  ^  fpend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  Give  me  anfwer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger. 

Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you 

While  1  fpare  fpeech  (which  fomething  now  oficnds 

me) 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  :  nor  know  1  aught 
By  me  that's  faid  or  done  amifs  this  night, 
Unlefs  7  felf-charity  be  fometimes  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourfelves  it  be  a  fin. 
When  violence  aflails  us. 

0th.  Now,  by  heaven. 
My  blood  begins  my  fafer  guides  to  rule ; 
^  And  paflibn,  having  my  beft  judgment  collied, 
Affays  to  lead  the  way.     If  I  once  ftir, 

'  That  you  unlace ]  Slacken,  or  loo/en.     Put  in  danger  of 

droppings  or  perhaps  ftrip  of  its  ornaments.     Johnson. 

*  fpend  your  rich  epinion^"-^-^  Throw  away  and  fquaoder 

a  reputation  fo  valuable  as  yours.     Johnson. 

^  felf-charity ]  Care  of  one's  felf.     Johnsoit. 

•  And  pajjiony  ha<vi?tg  my  heft  judgment  collied,']  Thus  the  folio 
reads,  and  I  believe  rightly.  Othello  means,  that  pai&on  has 
difcoloured  his  judgment.  The  word  is  ufed  in  TheMidfummtr 
Nrght^s  Dream. 

**  like  lightning  in  the  collied  night." 

To  r«//K  anciently  fignified  to  hefmut,  to  blacken  ms  luith 
coal.  So,  in  a  comedy  called  The  Family  of  Lo*viy  i6o8.— — 
•'  carry  thy  link  a  't'other  fide  the  way,  thou  collvw'ji  me  and 
**  my  ruffe."  The  word  (as  I  am  informed)  isftill  uicd  in  the 
midland  counties.    Steevens. 

Or 
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Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  beft  of  you 
Shall  fink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  fet  it  on ; 
And  9  he  that  is  approved  in  this  offence. 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth. 
Shall  lofe  me. — What !  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  peoples'  hearts  brim-full  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domeftic  quarrel. 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  fafety  ! 
*Tis  monftrous.     lago,  who  began't  ? 

Mon.  If  partially  affin*d,  or  leagu'd  in  office. 
Thou  doft  deliver  more  or  lefs  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  foldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  fo  near : 
I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth. 
Than  it  (hould  do  offence  to  Michael  Caffio : 
Yet  I .  perfuade  myfelf,  to  fpeak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him.     Thus  it  is,  general : 
Montano  and  myfelf  being  in  fpecch. 
There  comes  a  fellow,  crying  out  for  help. 
And  Caffio  following  him  with  dctcrmin'd  fword. 
To  execute  upon  him.     Sir,  this  gendeman 
Steps  in  to  Caffio,  and  intreats  his  paufe ; 
Myfelf  the  crying  fellow  did  purfue. 
Left,  by  hi$  clamour  (as  it  fo  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright.     He,  fwift  of  foot. 
Out-ran  my  purpofe ;  and  I  return'd,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fiill  of  fwords. 
And  Caffio  high  in  oath  ;  which  till  to-night 
I  ne'er  might  fay  before.     When  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  clofe  together 
At  blow  and  thruft  •,  even  as  ^ain  they  were. 
When  you  yourfelf  did  part  them. 

More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report : 

But  men  are  men ;  the  beft  fometimes  forget : 

»  he  that  is  approved  in  this  offence y"]   He  th.it  is   con- 

▼idted  by  proof,  of  having  been  engaged  in  this  offence. 

Johnson. 

D  d  3        •  Though 
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Though  Caflio  did  {bme  little  wrong  to  him. 
As  men  in  rage  ftrike  ihofe  that  wi(h  them  bcft. 
Yet,  fiirely,  Caflio,  I  believe,  received 
From  him,  that  fled,  fomc  ftrange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pafs. 

Otk.  I  know,  lago, 
Thy  honefliy  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter. 
Making  it  light  to  Caflio. — Caflio,  I  love  thee. 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.  ■■ 

Enter  Defdemona  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais*d  up 
rU  make  tliee  an  example. 

Bcf.  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? 

0th.  Airs  well,   now,  fwecting  :    con^  away  to 
bed. 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myfelf  will  be  your  furgeon. — 

[7(9  Montano* 
Lead  him  off. 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town  ; 
And  filence  thofe  whom  this  vile  brawl  diflrafted.— 
Come,  Defdemona  ;  'tis  the  foldiers'  life. 
To  have  their  balmy  flumbers  wak'd  with  ftrifi. 

[^Exit.     Manent  lago  and  Caffio. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Caf  Ay,  paft:  all  furgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Caf.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  !  di,  I 
have  loft  my  reputation !  I  have  loft  the  ihimortal 
part  of  myfelf,  and  what  remains  is  beftial.  My  re- 
putation !  lago,  my  reputation ! 

lago.  As  I  am  an  honeft  man,  I  had  thought  you 
had  received  fome  bodily  wound  ;  there  is  more  fenfe 
in  that,  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idk 
and  moft  falfe  impofition ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and 
loft  without  defcrving.  You  have  loft  no  reputation 
at  all,  unlefs  you  repute  yourfelf  fuch  a  lofer.  What, 
man !  there  arc  ways  to  recover  die  general  again. 

You 
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You  are  but  now  '  caft  in  his  mood,  a  punifliment 
more  in  poliqr  than  in  malice  •,  even  fo  as  one  would 
beat  his  ofFencelefs  dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion. 
Sue  to  him  again,  and  he's  yours. 

Caf.  I  will  rather  fue  to  be  defpifed,  than  to  de- 
ceive fo  good  a  commander,  with  fo  flight,  fo  drunken, 
and  fo  indifcreet  an  officer.  Drunks  *  and  /peak  par- 
ret  ?  and  fquabble  ?  fwa^ger  ?  fwear  ?  and  difcourfe 
fujiian  iviih  one's  (nvnjhadow?  oh  thou  invifible  fpirit 
of  wine  •,  if  thou  haft  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let 
us  call  thee devil ! 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
fword  ?  What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Caf  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

Caf.  I  remember  a  mafs  of  things,  but  nothing 
diftinftly :  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — Oh, 
that  men  fhould  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
fteal  away  their  brains  !  that  we  fhould  with  joy,  revel, 
pleafure,  and  applaufe,  transform  ourfelves  into  beafts ! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough.  How 
came  ycu  thus  recovered  ? 

Caf.  It  has  pleafed  the  devil,  drunkennefs,  to  give 
place  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperfcftncfs  fhews  me 
another,  to  make  me  frankly  defpife  myfelf. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  fevere  a  moraler.  As  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
ftands,  I  could  heartily  wifh  this  had  not  befallen  5 
but  fince  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Caf  I  will  aflc  him  for  my  place  again ;  he  Ihall 
tell  me,  I  am  a  drunkard  !  Had  I  as  many  mouths 

*  caft  in  bis  mood^ — ]  Ejefted  in  his  an^er.     Johnson. 

*  and /peak  parrot  ? ]  A  phrafe  fignifying  to  ad  fool- 

ilhly  and  childifhly.     So  Skclton, 

*^  Thcfc  maidens  full  mckcly  with  many  a  divers  flour, 
"  Frefhly  they  drcfs  and  make  fweete  my  houre, 
<«  W\x\\ /pake parrot  I  pray  you  full  courteoufly  thei  fayc.'* 

Warburton. 

D  d  4  as 
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as  hydra,  fuch  an  anfwer  would  (lop  them  all.  To 
be  now  a  lenfible  man,  by-and-by  a  fool,  and  prc- 

fently  a  beaft !  Oh  ftrange  ! Every  inordinate  cup 

is  unblefs'd,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  ufcd :  exclaim  no  more  againft 
it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think,  I  love 
you. 

Caf  I  have  well  approved  it.  Sir. — I  drunk  ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
fome  time,  man.  I  tell  you  what  you  ftiall  do :  our 
general's  wife  is  now  the  general : — I  may  fay  i%  in 
this  refpeft,  3  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up 
himfclf  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  denotement, 
of  her  parts  and  graces.  Confefs  yourfelf  freely  to 
her ;  importune  her  help  to  put  you  in  your  place 
again.  She  is  of  fo  free,  fo  kind,  fo  apt,  fo  blefled 
a  difpofition,  that  Ihe  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodnels 
not  to  do  more  than  flie  is  requefted.  This  broken 
joifit  between  you  and  her  hufband,  intrcat  her  to 
fplinter  :  and,  my  fortunes  againft  any  lay  worth 
naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  fliall  grow  ftrongq* 
than  it  was  before. 

Caf  You  advife  me  w^ell. 

lago.  I  proteft,  in  the  fmcerity  of  love,  and  honeft 
kindnefs. 

Caf  I  think  it  freely  ;  and  betimes  in  the  morning 

^  for  that  he  bath  devoted^  and  gi^ven  up  bimfelf  /•  the 

contemplation,  marky  and  devotement,  of  her  parts  axd  graces. ~^J 
I  remember,  it  is  faid  of  Antony,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
tragedy,  that  he,  who  ufed  to  fix  his  eyes  altogether  on  the 
dreadful  ranges  of  war, 

*'  ■ now  bends,  now  turns, 

*•  The  office  ^nd  de<votion  of  their  view 

"  Upon  a  ftrumpct's  front." 
This  is  finely  expre/Tcd ;  but  I  cannot  perfuadc  myfelf  that  our 
poet  would  ever  have  faid,  any  one  de'voted  himfclf  to  the  de- 
wotement  of  any  thing.  All  the  copies  agree ;  but  the  miflake 
certainly  arofe  from  a  fingle  letter  being  turned  upfide  down  at 
prcfs,    Theobald, 

I  will 
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I  will  befeech  the  virtuous  Defdemona  to  undertake 
for  me.  I  am  defpcrate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check 
me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.   Good  night,  lieutenant; 
I  mull  to  the  watch. 

Caf.  Good  night,  honeft  lago.  [Exit  Cajfio. 

lago.  And  what's  he  then,  that  fays,  I  play  die 
villain  ? 
When  ♦  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honeft ; 
Probable  to  thinking,  and  (indeed)  the  courfe 
To  win  the  Moor  again.     For  'tis  moft  eafy 
The  inclining  Defdemona  to  fubdue 
In  any  honeft  fuit ;  fhe's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  ^  free  elements.     And  then  for  her 

To  win  the  Moor, were't  to  renounce  liis  baptilin. 

All  feals  and  fyinbols  of  redeemed  fin. 

His  foul  is  fo  enfettered  to  her  love 

That  fhe  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  ftie  lift. 

Even  as  her  appetite  ftiall  play  the  god 

With  his  weak  funccion.     How  am  I  then  a  villain. 

To  counfel  Caflio  ^  to  this  parallel  courfe, 

Direftly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell ! 

When  devils  will  their  blackeft  fins  put  on. 

They  do  fuggeft  at  firft  with  heavenly  Ihews, 

As  1  do  now. For  while  this  honelt  fool 

Plies  Defdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 

And  ftie  for  him  pleads  ftrongly  to  the  Moor, 

7  rU  pour  this  peftilence  into  his  ear, 

*  That  flie  repeals  him  for  her  body's  luft  : 

♦  "-^tbis  ad<vice  is  free-^]  This  counfel  has  an  appearance 
of  honed  opcnnefs,  of  frank  good- will.     Johnson. 

5  free  elements. ]  Liberal,  bountiful,  as  the  elements, 

out  of  which  all  things  are  produced.     Johnson. 

■  *  to  this  parallel  cour/e,]    Parallel,  for  even  ;    becaufe 

parallel  lines  run  even  and  equidiftant.     War  burton. 

Par/>JIei  cour/e ;  i.e.  a  courfe  level,  and  even  with  his  defign. 

Johnson. 

^  r II pour  this  peftilence ]  Peftilence,  for  poifon.    Ware. 

'  That  Jhe  repeals  hint ]  That  is,  recalls  liim.     Johnson. 

And, 
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And,  by  how  much  fhe  ftrives  to  do  him  good. 

She  fhall  vindo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  •, 

And  out  of  her  own  goodnefs  make  the  net^ 

^  That  fhall  enmeih  them  all. — How  now,  Roderigo ! 

Enter  Roderigo. 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chace,  not  like  a  hound 
that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My  monw 
is  almoft  fpent  •,  I  have  been  to-night  exceedingly  weB 

cudgelled  ;  and,  I  think,  the  iffue  will  be 1  (hall 

have  fo  much  experience  for  my  pains  :  and  fo,  with 
no  money  at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit,  return  again 
to  Venice. 

lago.  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience!— 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'ft  wc  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft i 
And  wit  dv.'pcnds  on  dilatory  time. 
Does*t  not  eo  well  f  Caflio  hath  beaten  thee  -, 
And  thou,  hy  that  fmall  hurt,  haft  cafhier'd  CaffiO. 
*  1  hough  other  things  grow  fair  againft  the  fun. 
Yet  fruits,  that  blofTom  firft,  will  ffrft  be  ripe. 
Content  thyfelf  a  while. — By  the  mafs,  'tis  morning: 

•  Tlfaf  Jhall  enmejh  them  all, — ]  A  metaphor  from  taking 
birds  in  melhcs.     Pope. 

*  Though  othtr  things  groiv  fair  agaiitjl  the  fun ^ 

Tet  fruits^  that  lloffcm  Jitfy  luili  frji  be  ripe]  Of  many 
different  things,  all  planned  with  the  fame  art,  and  promoted 
with  the  fame  diligence,  fon^e  mufl  fucceed  fooner  than  others, 
by  the  order  of  nature.  Every  thing  cannot  be  done  at  once; 
we  mull  proceed  by  the  neceflary  gradation.  We  are  not  to 
dltf^^ir  of  flow  events  any  more  than  of  tardy  fruits,  while  the 
caufes  are  in  regular  progrefs,  and  the  fruits  grtru:  fair  againjt 
the  fun,  Hanmer  has  not,  1  think,  rightly  conceived  the  fcn- 
eiment ;  for  he  reads, 

Thofe  fruits  tifhich  hi offom  firft y  are  nOu  firft  ripe. 
2  have  therefore  drawn  it  out  at  length,  for  there  are  few  to 
whom  that  will  be  cafy  which  was  difiicult  to  Hanmer. 

JOHKSOK. 

Pleafure, 
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Pleafure,  and  adion,  make  the  hours  feem  fhort^— — 

Retire  thee  -,  go  where  thou  art  billeted. 

Away,  I  fay. — Thou  (halt  know  more  hereafter. 

— Nay,  get  thee  gone.——  [Exit  Roderigp. 

Two  things  are  to  be  done  ; 

My  wife  muft  move  for  Caffio  to  her  miflwls : 

ril  fet  her  on ; 

Myfelf,  the  while,  will  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump,  when  he  may  Caflio  find 
Soliciting  bis  wife :-— ay,  that's  the  way  : 
Dull  not  device  by  coldnefs  and  delay.  [£xiA 


ACT     III.       SCENE     I. 

^be  caftle. 
Enter  Cqffto  with  Muficians. 

C  A  S  S  I  O. 

MASTERS,  play  here, — I  will  content  your 
pains- 
Something  that's  brief;  and  bid,  Good-morrow,  ge- 
neral. 

[Mufick  plays ;  and  enter  Clown. 
Clown.   *  Why,   matters,   have  your  inftruments 
been  in  Naples,  that  they  fpeak  i*  the  nofe  thus  ? 
Muf.  How,  Sir,  how! 

Clown.  Are  thefe,  I  pray  you,  wind  inftruments  ? 
Muf.  Ay,  marry,  are  they.  Sir. 
Clown.  Oh,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Muf.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale.  Sir  ? 

*  ^^^>  maJterSf  ba<v€  your  inftruments  been  in  Naples j  that 
they  fpeak  f '  the  nofe  thus  f\  The  venereal  diftafe  firll  appeared 
at  the  fiege  of  Naples.    Johnson* 

Clown. 
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Clown.  Marry,  Sir,  by  many  a  wind  inftrument 
that  I  know.  But,  mafters,  here's  money  for  you : 
and  the  general  fo  likes  your  mufic,  that  he  defires 
you,  3  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more  noife  with  it. 

Muf.  Well,  Sir,  we  will  not. 

Clown.  If  you  have  any  mufic  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  again  :  but,  as  they  fay,  to  hear  mufic, 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

Muf.  We  have  none  fuch.  Sir. 

Clown.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  ♦  for 
PU  away.     Go  j  5  vanifh  into  air.     Away. 

[^Exeunt  Muf. 

Caf.  Doft  thou  hear,  my  honeft  friend  ? 

Clov>n.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honeft  friend ;  I  hear 
you. 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  keep  ud  thy  quillets.  There's  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee.  Ir  the  gentlewoman, 
that  attends  the  general's  wife,  be  ftirring,  tell  her, 
there's  one  Caflio  entreats  of  her  a  little  favour  of 
fpeech.     Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clown.  She  is  ftirring.  Sir ;  if  (he  will  ftir  hither, 
I  fliall  feem  to  notify  unto  her.  \^Exit  Clown. 

Caf.  Do,  my  good  friend. 

Enter  lago. 

In  happy  time,  lago. 

lago.  You  have  not  been  a  bed  then  ? 

Caf.  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago. 
To  fend  in  for  your  wife :  my  fuit  to  her 
Is,  that  ftie  will  to  virtuous  Defdemona 
Procure  me  fome  accefs. 

^  cf  all  lo'vesy — ]  The  folio  reads— /cr  lovers  fake. 

Stebvens. 

*  for  ril  anvay. — ]  Hanmer  reads,  ami  hie  a*waj. 

Johnson. 

*  va/tijh  info  air.]  So  the  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos. 
The  eldcll  quarto  reads — Vanifh  awaj.     Ste evens. 
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lago.  rU  fend  her  prcfently  : 
And  FU  dcvife  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converfe  and  bufinels 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit. 

Caf.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honeft. 

To  him  enter  jEmilia. 

jEmiL  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant.    I  am  forry 
For  your  difpleafure  •,  but  all  will  foon  be  well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  (he  fpeaks  for  you  ftoutly.     The  Moor  replies. 
That  he,  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity  ;  and  that  in  wholfome  wifdom 
He  might  not  but  refufe  you.     But,  he  protefts,  he 

loves  you ; 
And  needs  no  other  fuitor,  but  his  likings. 
To  take  the  fafeft  occafion  by  the  front 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Caf.  Yet,  I  befeech  you 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done— — 
Give  me  advantage  of  fome  brief  difcourfe 
With  Defdemona  alone. 

jEmil  Pray  you,  come  in  ; 
I  will  beftow  you  where  you  fhall  have  time 
To  Ipeak  your  bofom  freely. 

Caf.  [1  am  much  bound  to  you.]  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        II. 

A  room  in  the  cafile. 

Enter  Othello^  lago^  and  Gentlemen. 

0th.  Thefe  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  ftate : 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works. 
Repair  there  to  me. 

lago.  Well,  my  good  lord.  Til  do't. 

Otb. 
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Otb.  This  fortification,  gentlemen<~fhall  we  fec*t  ? 
Genf.  We'll  wait  Upon  your  lordftiip.         [ExttM. 

SCENE       in. 

Another  room  in  the  caftle. 

Enter  Defdemena^  CaJfiOy  and  JSmiUa. 

Def.  Be  thou  affur'd,  good  Caffio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

jEmiL  Good  Madam,  do.    I  know,  it  grieves  my 
hufband 
As  if  the  cafe  were  his. 

Def.  Oh,  that's  an  honeft  fellow.     Do  not  doub^ 
Caflio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Caf.  Bounteous  Madam, 
Whatever  ftiall  become  of  Michael  Caflio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  fervant. 

Def.  Oh,  Sir,    I  thank  you.     You  do  love  mf 
lord; 
You  have  known  him  long ;  and,  be  you  well  aflur'd, 
He  (hall  in  ftrangenefs  ftand  no  farther  off 
Than  in  a  politic  diftance. 

Caf.  Ay,  but,  lady, 
^  That  policy  may  either  laft  fo  long. 
Or  feed  upon  fuch  nice  and  waterilh  diet. 
Or  breed  itfelf  fo  out  of  circumftance. 
That  I,  being  abfent,  and  my  place  fupplied. 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  fervice. 

Def.  Do  not  doubt  that ;  before  -Emilia  here,; 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.     Aflure  thee, 

^  nat  policy  nu^  either  laft  fo  iong^"]  He  may  tither  of  liiii- 
felf  think  it  politic  to  keep  me  out  of  office  (b  loQg»  or  ke 
siay  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  (light  reafons,  or  b  many  <i5Ti4c»tF 
may  make  him  think  my  re-admilGon  at  that  time  improper, 
|hat  I  may  be  quite  forgotten.    Johnsoit. 

If 
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;  do  vow  a  friendfhip,  PU  perform  it 
the  laft  article.     My  lord  ftiall  never  reft ; 

1  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  j 
bed  (hall  feem  a  fchool,  his  board  a  ftinft  j 

intermingle  every  thing  he  does 

:h  Caflio's  fuit :  therefore  be  merry,  CafTio ;. 
thy  folicitor  fhall  rather  die, 

in  give  thy  caufe  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  logo  at  diftance. 

Eml  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Mf.  Madam,  Til  take  my  leave. 

)<?/;  Why,  ftay,  and  hear  me  fpeak. 

hf.  Madam,  not  now.     I  am  very  ill  at  eafe, 

fit  for  mine  own  purpofes. 

)^  Well,  do  your  difcretion.  [Exit  Caffio^ 

ago.  Ha  !  I  like  not  that. 

)tb.  What  doft  thou  fay  ? 

ago.  Nothing,  my  lord :  or  if — I  know  not  what* 

)/i&.  Was  not  that  Caflio  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

ago.  Caffio,  my  lord  ?  No,  fure,  1  cannot  think  it^ 

it  he  would  fteal  away  fo  guilty-like^ 

ing  you  coming. 

)tb.  I  do  believe  *twas  he.   \ 

>/  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

ave  been  talking  with  a  fuitor  here, 

nan  that  languifties  in  your  difpleafurc. 

)th.  Who  is't  you  mean  ? 

^ef.  Why,  your  lieutenant,  Caflio.    Good  my  lord^ 

[  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you^ 

!is  prefent  reconciliation  take : 

ril  loatch  him  tamcy — ]  It  is  faid,  that  the  ferocity  of 
\%t  infuperable  and  irreclaimable  by  any  ather  means,  is 
iued  by  keeping  them  from  ileep.  Johnson. 
His  prefent  reconciliation  take  :]  Caflio  was  to  be  recon- 
I  to  his  general,  not  his  general  to  him,  therefore  takt 
lot  be  right.  We  ihould  read  make.  Warburtom. 
o  take  his  reconciliation^  may  be  to  accept  the  fubmiffioQ 
ik  he  makes  in  order  to  be  reconciled.    Johnson. 

For 
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For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  '  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honeft  face. 
1  pr'ythee  call  him  back. 

0th.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Bef.  Ay,  footh,  fo  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me. 
To  fuffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Otb.  Not  now,  fweet  Defdemona ;  fome  other  time. 

Bef.  But  fhall't  be  fhortly  ? 

Otb.  The  fooner,  fweet,  for  you. 

Bef.  Shairt  be  to-night  at  fupper  } 

Otb.  No,  not  to-night. 

Bef  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Otb.  I  (hall  not  dine  at  home  : 
I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel, 

Bef  Why  then,    to-morrow  night ;  or  Tucfday 
morn ; 
Or  Tuefday  noon,  or  night ;  or  Wednefday  mom ; 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time  •,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trefpafs,  in  our  common  reafon, 
(Save  that,  they  fay,  '  the  wars  muft  make  examples 
Out  of  their  beft)  is  not  almoft  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check.     When  fhall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  foul. 
What  you  could  aflc  me,  that  I  would  deny. 
Or  (land  fo  mammering  on  ?  What !  Michael  Ca/Iio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you  ;  and  many  a  time, 
When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifmgly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  fo  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  !  Truft  me,  I  could  do  much 

•  and  not  in  cunning,]  Cunnings  for  defign,  or  parpofe, 

iimply.     Warburton. 

■  the  nvars  muft  make  examples 

Out  of  their  heft, ]  The  feverity  of  military  difciplioe 

mufl  DOC  fpare  the  heft  men  of  the  army,   when  their  ponifh- 
jnent  may  afibrd  a  wholefome  example.    Johnson. 

Otb. 
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Otb.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when  he 
will ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Def.  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 
'Tis  as  I  ftiould  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourifliing  dirties,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Or  fue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  perfon.     Nay,  when  I  have  fuit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  fliall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Otb.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  : 
Whereon,  I  do  befeech  thee,  grant  me  this 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myfelf. 

Def.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  No.    Farewell,  my  lord.  . 

Otb.  Farewell,    my  Defdemona ;  I  will  come  to 
thee  ftraight. 

Def.  -ffimilia,  come.— Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach 
you : 
Whatever  you  be,  I  am  obedient.     [Exit  witb  jEmiL 

Otb.  *  Excellent  wretch  !— Perdition  catch  my 
foul, 
But  I  do  love  thee  !  and  ^  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  aorain. 

lago. 


"cr 


*  Excellent  wretch! — Perdition  catch  my  fouU 
But  I  do  lo've  thee  !  &c.]  The  meaning  of  the  word  tvretch^ 
is  not  generally  underftood.  It  is  now,  in  lome  parts  of  Eng- 
land, a  term  of  the  foftcft  and  f  mdell  teiKcr  lefs.  It exprefles 
the  utmoft  degree  of  amiabLncfs,  jcined  v.ith  an  idea,  which 
perhaps  all  tendernefs  includes,  of  fceblencfs,  fofmefs,  and 
"want  of  protedion,  Othollo,  coniidering  Defdemona  as  ex- 
celling in  beauty  and  virtue,  foft  and  tim'»rous  by  her  fex,  and 
by  her  iituation  abfoluceiy  in  his  power,  c«ills  her.  Excellent 
wretch/  It  may  be  exprtTed, 

Dj'a.-,  barmiejs^  kelple/s  Excellence,     Johnson. 
'  -ujhen  I  love  thee  not. 

Chaos  is  co.ru  a^aiit.]  When  my  love  is  for  a  moment  fuf- 
pcndcd  by  fufpicion,  I  have  nothing  in  my  mind  bat  difcord^ 
tamult,  perturbation,  and  confufion.     Johnson. 

Vol.  X.  E  c  ■  ■■        whiM 
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Iaf;d.  My  nobk  lord       ^ 
0th.  What  uoft  thou  fay,  lago  ? 
lago.  Did  Michael  Caflio,   wheh  you  Woo*d  my 
lady. 
Know  rf  your  love  ? 

Otb.  He  did,  from  firft  to  laft.     Why  doft  thou 

alk? 
lago.  But  for  a  fatisfaftion  of  my  thought  j 
No  farthct"  harm. 

Otb.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  ^quamted  iwth 

it. 
Otb.  Oh,  yes  -,  ahd  went  between  us  very  <^ 
lago.  Indeed  ? 

Otb.  Indeed !  ay,  indeed.-^  Difc^ntt  thou  aught 
in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honeft  ? 

lago.  Honeft^  my  lord  ? 
Otb.  Honeft  ?  ay,  honeft. 
logo,  ^4y  lord^  for  aught  I  know. 
Otb.  What  doft  thou  think  ? 
lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Otb.  Think,  my  lord !— —  By  heaveh  he  cdi«s 
me; 
As  if  there  were  fome  monfter  in  his' thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  fliewn.    Thou  doft  mean  ibln^ 

thing : 
i  heard  thee  fay  but  now,  i^ou  ti]^Jft  net  lAnT-— ^^ 
When  Caffio  left  my  wife.    What  did'ft  net  ike  f 
And,  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  coiun&l^ 
In  my  v/hole  courfe  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dft,  inJiedt 
-  And  didft  comraft  and  purfc  thy  brow  tomdier^ 
As  if  thou  then  hadft  fhuc  up  in  thy  braiA 


'ivhea  I  love  thee  not^ 


Cbaot  is  come  agAtn.l  I'here  is  another  meanine  pefiUe* 
When  I  cea/e  to  love  thee^  the  njuorU  it  at  am  end ;  i.  e.  iboc 
^mains  nothing  valuable  or  important.  The  irft  e^qiltsatioa 
is  more  elegant,  the  iecond  perhaps  more  eafv.    Stibvims. 

2  Seme 
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tie  horrible  conceit.     If  thou  doft  love  me, 

w  me  thy  thought. 

"^ago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

)fb.  I  think  thou  doft : 

d — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honefty, 

i  weigh'ft  tliy  words  before  thou  giv^ft   them 

breath 
^refore  thcfe  ftops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
'  fuch  things,  in  a  falfe  difloyal  knave, 
r  tricks  of  cuftom ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  juft, 
'hey  are  clofe  delations  working  from  the  heart, 
at  paffion  cannot  rule. 
'ago.  For  Michael  Caflio— — 
are  be  fworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honefL 
)tJb.  I  think  fo  too. 
ago.  Men  (hould  be.  what  they  Icem  ; 
>r,  thofe  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  feem  none ! 
)ij?.  Certain,  men  ftiould  be  what  they  feem. 
^ago.  Why,  then,  I  think  Caflio's  an  honeft  man. 
')tb.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this  : 
ray  thee,  fpeak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 

{n#y  are  cold  dilations  working  from  the  heart ^ 
That  pajjion  cannot  rule,]  i.  e.  thefc  ftops  and  breaks  Bre 
dilatioMj,  or  cold  keeping  back  a  fecret,  which  men  of 
^gmatic  conftitutionsy  whofe  hearts  are  not  fwayed  or  fi;o- 
led  by  their  paflions,  we  find,  can  do :  while  more  iangume 
pers  reveal  themfelves  at  once,  and  without  referve.  But 
Oxford  Editor  for  coU  dilations^  reads  diftillations.  Warb. 
know  not  why  the  modern  editors  are  fatisfied  with  this 
iingt  which  no  explanation  can  clear.  They  might  eaiily 
I  found,  that  it  is  introduced  without  authority.  The  old 
ies  uniformly  give,  clofe  dtlationsy  except  that  the  earlier 
rto  has  clofe  denotements ;  which  was  the  author's  firft  ex- 
Boo ,  afterwards  changed  by  him,  not  to  cold  dilations y  for 
is  reaxl  in  no  ancient  copy ;  nor,  I  believe,  to  clofe' dilations j 
to  clofe  delations ;  to  occult  and  fecret  accufations^  *wcrking 
iluntanly/r09i  the  hearty  which,  though  refolved  to  conceal 
fault,  cannot  rule  its  paffion  of  refentmcnt.  Johnson. 
Dry  thofe  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  feem  none  !]  There 
o  ienfe  in  this  reading.     I  fuppofe  Shakefpeare  wrote, 

'  would  they  might  feem  knaves.  War  burton. 
believe  the  meaning  is,  would  they  might  n§  hnger  feem,  or 
r  the  fhape  of  «^«.     Johnson. 

£  e  2  As 
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As  thou   doft  ruminate  -,    and  give  thy   worft  of 

,  thoughts 

The  worft  of  words. 

lago.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me. 
Though  I  am  bound  to  every  aft  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  flaves  are  free  to. 

Utter  my  thoughts  ! Why,  fay,  they  are  vile  and 

falfe 

As  Where's  that  palace  whereinto  foul  thin^ 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  Who  has  a  brcaft  fo  pure, 
But  fome  uncleanly  apprehenfions 
^  Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  feflion  fit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

Otb.  Thou  doft  confpire  againft  thy  friend,  lago, 
If  thou  but  think'ft  him  wrong*d,  and  mak*ft  his  car 
A  ftranger  to  thy  thoughts. 
lago.  I  do  befeech  you, 

7  Though  I perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guds, 

(As, 

*  Keep  leets  and  latv-daysj ]  i.  e.  govern.     A  mctaphWi 

wretchedly  forced  and  quaint.     Warburton. 

Rather  <vijtt  than  governy  but  vifit  with  authoritative  intrtt- 
fion.     Johnson. 

^  Though  /,  perchance t  am  'vicious  in  my  gue/sy]  Not  to 
mention  that,  in  this  reading,  the  fentence  is  abrupt  andbiokeflf 
it  is  likewife  highly  abfurd.  I  befeech  you  give  yourfelf  no  on- 
cafinefs  from  my  unfure  obfervance,  though  I  am  viciotts  intaif 
gucfs.  For  his  being  an  ill  guelfer  was  a  reaibn  why  Othello 
ihould  not  be  uneafy  :  in  propriety,  therefore,  it  fhoald  either 
have  been,  though  I  am  not  *vicioMSy  or  becaufi  I  am  viaws*  ft 
appears  then  we  fliould  read : 
/  do  befeech  youy 

Think  /,  perchance y  am  *vicious  in  my  guefs. 
Which  makes  the  fenfe  pertinent  and  perfed      Warburtou. 

Thoti^y  I perchance^  am  'vicious  in  my  gue/s,]  That  tbrupt- 

ncfs  in  the  fpeech  which  Dr.  Warburton  complains  of,  w 
would  alter,  may  be  cafily  accounted  for.     lago  feems  defiiotf 

by  this  ambiguous  hint.  Though  I to  inflame  the  jcalonfyrf 

Othello,  which  he  knew  would  be  more  effedually  done  in  tkii 
manner,  tlian  by  aoy  expreffion  that  bore  a  determinate  meiB* 
iflg.  The  jealous  Othello  would  fill  up  the  paofe  in  the  fpecck 
wmcb  lago  turns  off  at  M  to   anodier  purpofe,  and  i^  * 

0OIC 
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(As,  I  confefs,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  fpy  into  abufe  ;  and  oft  my  jealoufy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not)  that  your  wifJom  yet. 
From  one  that  fo  ^  improbably  conceits. 
Would  take  no  notice,  nor  build  yourlclf  a  trouble 

Out  of  his  fcattering  and  unfure  obfcrvance. 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty,  or  wifdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Otb,  What  doft  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,   in  man  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  fouls  : 
Who  fteals  my  purfe,  fteals  trafh  j  *tis  fomething,  no- 
thing; 
*Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  flave  to  thoufands ; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oih,  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thought 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand ; 
Nor  (hall  not,  whilll  'tis  in  my  cuftody. 

Oib.  Ha! 

lago.  Oh,  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealoufy ; 
It  is  the  green-ey'd  monller,  9  which  doth  make 

more  certain  caufe  of  difcontcnt,  and  a  greater  degree  of  tor- 
tore  arifing  from  the  doubtful  coniidcration  how  it  might  have 
concluded,  than  he  could  have  experienced  had  the  whole  of 
what  he  enquired  after  been  reported  to  him  with  every  circum- 
ftance  of  aggravation. 

We  may  fuppofe  hiin  imagining  to  himfelf,  that  fago  men- 
tally continued  the  thought  thus,  Though  I kno<vj  more 

thoM  I  choofe  to  /peak  of. 

yieious  in  my  guefs  docs  not  mean  that  he  is  an  iU-gueJ[[cry  but 
that  he  is  apt  to  put  the  worft  conftruftion  on  every  thing  he 
attempts  to  account  for.     Steevens. 

•  imperfcftly  conceits ^1  In  the  old  quarto  it  is, 

'  improbably  coftceits. 
Which  I  think  preferable.     Johnson. 

♦  ^bich  doth  mock 

The  nuat  it  feeds  ^».— ]  i.  e.  loaths  that  which  nouriflies 
E  c  3  and 
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The  meat  it  feeds  on.     That  cuckold  lives  in  blifs, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  oh,  what  dariined  minutes  tells  he  o*cr, 
Whodoats,  yet  doubts,  fufpcfts,  yet  ftrongly  loves ! 

0th,  Oh  mifery ! 

hgo.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enough  j 
'  But  riches,  finelefs,  is  *  as  poor  as  winter. 

To  him  that  ever  fears  he  Ihall  be  poor. 

Good  heaven  !  the  fouls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealoufy ! 

Otb.  Why  ?  why  is  this  } 
Think'ft  thou,  I'd  make  a  life  of  jealoufy  ? 
To  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon' 
With  frefh  fufpicions  ?  No  •,  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is  once  to  be  refolv'd.     Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 
When  I  fhall  turn  the  bufmefs  of  my  foul 
^  To  fuch  exfuftblate  and  blown  furmifes, 

Matchii^ 

and  fuilains  it.     This  being  a  mifcrable  ftatc,  lago  bids  him 
beware  of  it.     The  Oxford  Editor  reads : 
nvbick  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.' 
Implying  that  its  fufpicions  arc  unreal  and  groiindlefs,  which 
is  the  very  contrary  to  what  he  would  here  make  his  general 
think,  as  appears  from  what  follows, 
That  cuckold  li'vet  in  bli/sj  &c. 
In  a  word,  the  villain  is  for  fixing  him  jealous :  and  therefore 
bids  him  beware  of  jealoufy,  not  that  it  was  an  wertrnfrmbk^ 
but  a  mi/erahle  Aate,  and  this  plunges  him  ioto  it,  as  we  fee 
by  his  reply,  which  is  only 

Oh  mi/ery  !     Warburton. 

I  have  received  Hanmer*s  emendation  ;  becaufe /»  «r«ri,  dofi 
not  fignffy  to  loath ;  and  becaufe,  when  lago  bids  OthcUo  U* 
ware  of  jealoufy^  the  green-eyed  monfter^  it  is  natural  to  tell  whf 
he  fliouid  beware,  and  for  caution  he  gives  him  two  reafentg 
that  jealoufy  often  creates  its  own  caufe,  and  that,  wkea  the 
caufcs  are  real,  jealoufy  is  mifery.     Johnson. 

'  But  richcsy  finelefs^ — ]  Unbounded,  cndlefs,  onnoinfaered 
trcafures.     John  so  m 

*— -- — as  poor  as  «it;/«/fr,]  Finely  expreiled :  iwimter  pro- 
ducing no  fruits.     Warburton. 

'  To  fuch  exfuffolate  and  hlo-wn  furmifes^]  This  odd  and  fer- 
fctched  word  was  made  yet  more  uaootttk  in  all  the  editions 

before 
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Matching  thy  inference.    'Tis  not  to  make  me  jealous. 
To  fay,  my  wife  is  fjur,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
Is  free  of  Ipeech,  fings,  plays,  and  dances  well ; 
*  Where  virtue  is,  thefe  are  moft  virtuous  : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  fmalleft  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt  •, 
For  (he  had  eyes,  and  chofc  me. — No,  lago, 
Pli  fee,  before  I  doubt  •,  when  I  doubt,  prove  : 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealoufy. 

lago.  I  am  glad  of  this ;    for  now  I  fhall  have 
reafon 
To  fliew  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  fpirit.     Therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 
Receive  it  from  me. — I  fpcak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife  •,  obferve  her  well  with  Cafllo ; 
Wear  your  eye — i-thus;  not  jealous,  nor  fccure. 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  n^iture 
^  Out  of  felf  bounty  be  abus'd  •,  look  to't : 
I  know  ^  our  country  difpofition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  fee  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  (hew  their  hufbands  ;  their  beft  con- 

fcicncc 
Is,  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 

Qtb.  Doft  thou  fay  fo  ? 

\tfQit  Hajnnxer'sy  by  being  printed,  ex/ufflicate.  The  alluiion 
is  to  a  babbie.  Dx>  npt  think,  fays  the  Moor,  that  I  ihall 
chaii^  the  noble  defigns  that  now  employ  n^y  thoughts,  to 
if^icioas  which,  like  hubbies  hlovjn  into  a  wide  extent,  have 
oik^  an  empty  (hew  without  iblidity,  or  that  in  coniequence  of 
(ich  /cn^Pty  ttfa%t  1  will  clofc  with  thy  inference  againil  the 
virtue  of  my  wife.     Johnson. 

♦  Wbfre  virtut  is^  thefe  are   most  <virtuout  i^  An  adion  in 
itfclf  indifferent  grows  'virtuous  by  its  end  and  application. 

Johnson. 

'  Out  of  felf 'bounty  hf  abused  J ]  Self-houfity,  for  inherent 

{e^erogty.     Warburton. 

^  — flwr  country  MJhofition 

In  Venice  J  Here  lago  fccms  to  be  a  Venetian. 

Johnson. 

E  e  4  lago. 
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May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And,  happily,  repent. 

0th,  Farev/ell,  farewell : 
If  more  tlioii  doft  perceive,  let  me  know  more : 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  obferve.     Leave  me,  lago, 

Jago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave,  [Going. 

0th.  Why  did  I  marry  ?— — 
This  honeil  creature,  doubtlefs, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,—  I  would  I  might  entreat  your 
honour 
To  fcan  this  thin^  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
And  though  •tis  fit  that  Caffio  have  his  place, 
(For,  fure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability  \) 
Yet  if  you  pleafe  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 
5  You  (hall  by  that  perceive  him,  end  his  means. 
Note,  if  your  lady  ^  ftrain  his  entertainment 
With  any  fttx)ng,  or  vehement  importunity ; 
Much  will  be  it^n  in  that.     In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  bufy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  caufe  I  have  to  fear,  I  am) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  befeech  your  honour. 

0th.  5  Fear  not  my  government, 

lago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [£w>. 

Otb.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honefly. 
And  knows  all  qualities  ^  with  a  learned  fpirk. 
Of  human  dealing.     7  If  I  do  prove  her  tiaggard, 

'  Totf  fitall  ly  that  perceive  iim^  atfd  his  meafu^  Yop  flia)! 
difcover  whether  he  thinks  his  bell  meau$^  bis  moll  powrifd 
inureft^  is  by  the  folirkation  ttf  yo^^  Lady.     JoiiNSOv. 

^  -^firain  his  gnUrtainment]  Pre(s  hard  lu$  re-«da)iSoi| 

to  his  pay  and  o£ce«    Mfttertainrnfuf  was  the  xmjitary  term  for 
%dmmon  of  fbLUcrs*    Johnson. 

5  Fear  not  my^tifutmmint.\  Do  not  difiruft  my  abiUfy  to  cpi»- 
UiA  my  peffioiu     JoBNsoN. 

*  — ^-i — ^•miith  a  lcarjicd>^W/,3  l^nud.  for  exp^'ricDcef). 

Warburtok. 

The  cooflrodioo  i6«  He  fcuows  with  a  kaivtfd  ^irit  all  qpa- 
lities  6f  human  dealings.     JoHvsofr, 

^  If  I  do  pro*ve  her  haggard^]  A  bagg/trJ  hawk,  is  S 

tuMh^yfkf  2L  baiuk  uHreclaimedy  or  irreciaimatU.     Johnsok. 

Though 
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'^  Though  that  herjeffcs  were  my  dear  hcart-ftrings, 
•  rd  wmftle  her  oflf,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  thofc  foft  parts  of  converfadon 
That  chamberers  have ;  or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years  •,-. — yet  that's  not  much ;-» 
She's  gone ;  I  am  abus'd ;  and  my  relief 
Muft  be— to  loath  her.    Oh  curfe  of  marriage  | 
That  we  can  call  thefe  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 
For  others*  ufes.    Yet,  *tis  the  plague  of  great  onfs  j 
PrerogauvM  are  they  lels  than  the  bafe : 
'Tis  deftiny  unfliunnable,  like  death. 
Even  then,  this  ^  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 
When  we  do  quicken.     Defdemona  comes : 

^  Though  thai  her  jejfes  nvere  my  dear  heart-ftrings^"]  Jejfes  are 
Aioit  ftraps  of  leather  tied  about  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  by  wbidi 
Hie  is  held  on  the  fill.     Han  me  a. 

In  He/wood's  comedy,  called  A  Woman  killed  luith  Kiiuhe/s^ 
1 617,  a  number  of  thefe  terms  relative  to  hawking  occur  to- 
j^ther. 

**  Now  (he  hath  feiz'd  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to  plume  her; 
*'  Rebeck  her  not ;  rather  (land  dill  and  check  her. 
"  So :  feize  her  gets,  heryV^/,  and  her  bells." 

Steevbns. 
•   Pd  nuhiftle  her  off,  and  let  her  donun  the  nvind 

To  prey  at  fortune, ]    The  falconers  always  let  fly  the 

hawk  againft  the  wind  ;  if  (he  flies  with  the  wind  behind  her, 
fli<  ieldom  returns.  If  therefore  a  hawk  was  for  any  reafon  to 
1>9S  difmifled,  flie  was  let  do*wn  the  wnd^  and  from  that  time 
ihifted  for  herfelf,  and  preyed  at  fortune.  TJiis  was  told  me  by 
^c  late  Mr.  Clark.     Johnson. 

®  forked  plague ]  In  alluflon  to  a  harhed  oi  forked  ZT^ 

'^>Wy  which,  once  infixed,  ciinnot  be  extra^ed;    Johnson. 
Or  rather,  i\it  forked  plague  is  the  cuckold's  horns.     Percy. 
Dr.  Johnfon  may  be  right.     I  meet  with  the  fame  thought 
*«i  Middleton*s  comedy  of,  A  Mad  World  my  Maflers^  1608. 
•*  While  the  broad  arrow  with  t\it  forked  head ^ 
«•  Miflcs  his  brows  but  narrowly"    Steevens. 

Enter 
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Enter  Defdemona  and  MmiUa. 

If  flie  be  falfe,  oh,  then  heavep  mocks  itfelf ! — s- 
rU  not  believe  it, 

Bef.  How  now,  my  dear  Otheljo  ? 
Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  iflandcrs 
By  yoii  invited,  do  attend  your  prefcnce. 

0th-  I  am  to  blanie. 

"Def.  Why  is  your  fpeoch  fo  faint  ?  Are  you  not  well  ? 

0th.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Def.  Why,  that's  with  watching;  'twill  away  ag^n: 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Otb.  '  Your  napkin  is  too  little : 

{She  drops  her  bandkp^chief. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  FU  go  in  with  you. 
.  Def.  I  am  very  forry  that  you  are  not  well, 

[Exeunt  Defd.  and  0th. 

j^mil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin  -, 
This  was  her  firft  remembrance  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  hufband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  ftcal  it ;  but  (he  fo  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her  Ihe  Ihould  ever  keep  it) 
That  Ihe  referves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kifs  and  talk  to.     Vl\  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  give  it  lago  : 

What  he*ll  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I  •, 
*  J  nothing,  bqt  to  pleafe  his  fantafy. 

Enter  lago. 

lago.  How  now  !  what  do  you  here  alone  } 
jEmiL  Do  not  you  chide  •,  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 
logo.  You  have  a  thing  for  me } 
It  is  a  common  thing 

'  Tour  napkin t  &c.]   Rajr  fays,  that  a  pocket  handkerchief 
is  fo  called  about  Shcificld  in  Yorkfhire.     Steeveni. 

*  1  nothings  but  to  pleafe  bis  fantafy  J\  Thus  the  fojio.     The 
quarto,  1622,  reads, 

1  nothing  knwi  but  for  fantafy.     Steevens. 
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yEmil  Ha! 

lago.  To  have  a  foolifh  wife. 

JEmiL  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  What  will  you  give  mc  now 
For  that  fame  handkerchief  ? 

lago.  What  handkerchief? 

jEtniL  What  handkerchief  ? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  firft  gave  to  Defdcmona ; 
That  which  fo  often  you  did  bid  me  fteal. 
.    lago.  Haft  ftolen  it  from  her  ? 

jEtnil.  No  •,  but  (he  let  it  drop  by  negligence ; 
And,  *  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took  it  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

lago.  A  good  wench ;  give  it  me. 

yEmil.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  you  have  been 
fo  earneft 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

lago.  Why,  what  is  that  to  you  ?        [Snafching  it. 

jEmil.  If  it  be  not  for  fome  purpofe  of  import. 
Give  it  me  again  :  poor  lady  !  fhe'll  run  mad 
AVhen  (he  (hall  lack  it. 

lago.  3  Be  not  you  known  on't :  I  have  ufe  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  [Exit  jEmil. 

I  will  in  Ca(rio's  lodging  lofe  this  napkin, 
-And  let  him  find  it.     Trifles  light  as  air 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 
JVs  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  (bmetliing. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poifon  : 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  nature,  poifons. 
Which  at  the  firft  are  fcarce  found  to  diftafte  j 
But,  with  a  little  aft  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  fulphur. — I  did  fay  fo.— 

*  to  the  ad  vantage  y  &c.]  I  being  opportunely  here,  took 

it  up.     Johnson. 

^  Be  not  you  knor.vn  onU  :]  Should  it  not  rather  be  read. 
Be  not  you  knoiun  in*t  ?i 
The  folio  reads. 

Be  not  unknown  ont. 
The  feofc  is  plain,  but  of  the  expreffion  I  cannot  produce  any 
example.     John.son. 

Enter 
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EiUer  Othello. 

Look,  where  he  comes  !  Not  poppy,  ♦  nor  mandra- 

gora. 
Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  world, 
5  Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fwect  flccp, 
Which  thou  owedfl:  ycfterday. 

Otb.  Hal  Falfe?  Tome!  tome! 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  No  more  of  that. 

Otb.  Avaunt !  be  gone !  thou  haft  fet  me  on  the 
rack. 
I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd. 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

lago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  What  fenfe  had  I  of  her  ftolen  hours  of  luft  ? 
I  faw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm*d  not  me : 
I  flept  the  next  night  well,  was  free,  and  merry; 
I  found  not  Caffio's  kifles  on  her  lips : 


♦  — I nor  mandragorOi^  The  mgndragwrms  or  mudfaki  hfi 

a  (bporific  Quality,  and  the  ancients  ufed  it  when  they  wmxA 
an  opiate  of  the  mod  powerful  kind.  So  Ant.  and  Chop.  Aft  i« 
6c.  6. 

**        give  me  to  drink  mandr^tgwray 

'<  That  I  may  flecp  out  this  great  gap  of  time 
"  My  Antony  is  away." 
So  in  Hey  wood's  Jt^w  of  Malt  a^  1633. 

'*  I  drank  of  poppy  and  cold  tnandrake  juice, 
•«  And  being  affeep,"  &c.     Steevbns. 
^  Shall  fwr  mtdicim  thee  to  that  Jhueet  fietp^ 

Which  thou  HADST  yefterdayJX  The  old  quarto  readi* 
Which  thou  o w E D s T yejte^day. 
And  this  is  right,  and  of  much  greater  force  than  the  coounoft 
reading  ;  not  to  fleep,  being  finely  called  defrauding  the  day 
of  a  debt  of  nature.     Warburton. 

To  o^e  is,  in  our  author,  oftcner  to  p^£cfs^  than  to  he  in' 
dehiedt  and  fuch  was  its  meaning  here ;  hui  as  that  (enfe  wu 
growing  Jcfs  ufual,  it  was  changed  unneceiforily  by  the  editon 
10  hadjl ;  to  the  fame  meaning,  more  intelligibly  exprefled. 

JOHNSOII' 

So  in  The  Ri<venger*s  Tragedy^  by  Cyril  Toumeur,  1607. 
*<  The  dttice  my  father's  murder'd  by  the  valEd 
"  Who  O'wes  this  habit."    Steevims, 

He 
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He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  ftolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

lago.  I  am  forry  to  hear  this. 

0$h.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tafted  her  fwcet  body. 
So  I  had  nothing  known.     Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  Farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  war. 
That  makes  ambition  virtue  !  oh,  farewell ! 
*  Farewell  the  neighing  fteed,  and  the  Ihrill  trump^ 
The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 

The 

•  Fartwell  the  neighing  Jtced^  and  the  p^rill  trump  ^ 

The  J^rit'fiirring  drum ,  the  ear-piercino  fife^  Dr. 
Warburton  has  offered  ftar-J^erfing^  for  fear^ij^erfing.  But 
iHr-fiercing  is  an  epithet  fo  eminently  adapted  to  the  fife^  and 
lb  aiftiod  from  the  (hrillnei^  of  the  trampet,  that  it  certainlir 
ought  not  to  be  changed.  Dr.  Warburton  has  been  cenfnred 
for  this  propofed  emendation  with  more  noife  than  hon^y,  for 
lee  did  not  nimfelf  put  it  in  the  text.     Johnsoj^ . 

Tti  JPirit-Jfirring  drumt  tV  ear -tier  cing  fife  y'\  In  mentioning 
die  fife  joined  wioi  the  drnm^  Sbakefpeare,  as  ufnal,  paints 
livtti  llie  life  ;  thofe  inilruments  accompanyine  each  other 
bdng  ufcd'in  his  age  by  the  Englilh  foldiery.  The^,  how- 
t^efy  as  a  martial  luftruBient,  was  afterwards  entirely  dilcon- 
^fitied  among  our  treops  for  many  ye?rs,  but  at  length  revived 
in  the  war  before  the  lail.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  our 
ibldiers  borrowed  it  from  the  Highknders  in  the  laA  rebellion : 
but  I  do  not  feno\^  that  ^^fije  is  peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  or 
rrm  ofed  at  aU  by  them.  It  was  firil  ufed  witliin  the  memory 
of  man  am^ng  our  troops  by  the  British  guards,  by  order 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  when  they  were  encamped  at 
Itaiftridit,  in  the  year  1747,  and  thence  foon  adopted  inxo 
ddwr  fenelifh  regiments  of  infantry.  They  took  it  from  the 
Allies  widi  whom  they  ierved.  This  inftrument,  accompany- 
'  ilt{  thfe  drum,  is  of  confiderable  antiquity  in  the  European 
krmicrs,  particolarly  the  German.  In  a  curious  pifture  in  the 
Aihmolean  Muieum  at  Oxford,  painted  1525,  reprefenting  this 
Sege  of  Pavia  by  the  French  king,  where  the  emperor  was 
taken  prifoner,  we  itt  fifes  and  drutns^  In  an  old  £ng;lith  trea- 
tife*wtitteTi  hy  WlTliam  Garrard  before  i  J87,  and  publifhed  by 
one  captain  Hichtock  in  1591,  in  titled  The  Arte  of  Wairre^ 
Aerc  ate  feveral  wtjod  "Cuts  of  military  evolutions,  m  which 
U^cfe  ioftruments  ^e  both  introduced.     In  Rjmcr^s  Fadera^  in 

a  diary 


& 
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The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumftance  of  glorious  war ! 
And  oh,  you  mortal  engines,  ^  whole  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove*s  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello*s  occupation's  gone ! 
lago.  Is  it  poffible  ?— — My  lord  ? 

a  diary  of  king  Henry's  fiege  of  Bulloigne  1544,  mention  is 
made  of  the  drommes  and  <vifflturs  marching  at  the  head  of  the 
king's  army.     Tom.  xv.  p.  53. 

The  drum  and  fife  were  alfo  much  ufed  at  ancient  fcftivals, 
(hews,  and  proceffions.  Gerard  Leigh,  in  his  Accidenct  •( 
Armorie^  printed  in  1576,  defcribing  a  Chriumas  magnificently 
celebrated  at  the  Inner  Temple,  fays,  •*  We  entered  the  prince 
his  hdl,  where  anon  we  heard  the  noyfe  of  drum  2XiA  fift,^* 
1 19.  At  a  flately  mafque  on  Shrove-Sunday  1609,  in  which 
enry  VIII.  was  an  aftor,  Holinllied  mentions  the  entry  of 
**  a  drum  and  fife  apparelled  in  white  damaike  and  grene  oon- 
*«  nettes."  Chron.  iii.  805.  col.  2.  There  are  many  more 
inftanccs  in  Holinfhed,  and  Stowe's  Survey  of  London. 

From  the  old  French  word  'viffieur^  above-cited,  came  the 
Englifli  word  *whiffler^  which  anciently  was  ufed  in  its  proper 
literal  fenfe.  Strype,  fpcaking  of  a  grand  tilting  before  the 
court  in  queen  Mary's  reign  1554,  fays,  from  an  old  joamal» 
that  king  Philip  and  the  chalk-ngcrs  entered  the  lijls,  preceded 
by  "  their  'whijfiers^  their  footmen,  and  their  armouren." 
Ecclef.  Memor.  iii.  p.  21 1.  This  explains  the  ufe  of  the  word 
in  Shakefpeare,  where  it  is  alfo  literally  applied.  Hem.  V.  Ad 
4.  Sc.  ult. 

"  behold  the  Brilifh  beach 

"  Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
•*  Whofe  (houts  and  claps  out- voice  the  deep-mouta'd  ki^ 
"  Which  like  a  mighty  'wbijfier  'fore  the  king, 

•*  Seems  to  prepare  his  way." 

By  degrees,  the  word  ivbiffler  hence  acquired  the  metapho- 
rical meaning,  which  it  at  prefent  obtains  in  common  fpcech, 
and  became  an  appellation  of  contempt.  Whijfler^  a  light  tri- 
vial charadler,  afello'w  hired  to  pipe  at  procejfions.  T.  WAaTOH. 
In  the  old  dramatic  piece,  intiiled  fl^/ue.  Beer,  Ale^  mud  7«- 
bacco^  2d  edit.  1630.  tobacco  fays  to  Becr^ 

"  it  will  become  your  duty  to  obey  mc." 

To  which  Wine  replies, 

••  You  ourfovereign  !  a  mere  'whiffltr  !**     Stebvexs* 
7  ^hnje  rude  throats]  So  Milton,  P,  L.  B.  6. 

**  From  ihoie  deep-throated  cngincs,^^  &c.     Steevbks. 

2  Olt* 
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Otb.  Villain,  be  fure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore ; 
le  fure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

I  [Catching  bold  on  kim. 

>,  by  the  worth  of  my  eternal  foul, 
rhou  hadft  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 
Than  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath, 

lago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

0th.  Make  me  to  fee  it ;  or  (at  the  leaft)  fo  prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

lago.  My  noble  lord 

0th.  If  thou  doft  flander  her,  and  torture  me, 
^cver  pray  more  :  *  abandon  all  remorfe ; 
Dn  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate ; 

00  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd ; 
For  nothing  canft  thou  to  damnation  add, 
aneater  than  that. 

lago.  Oh  grace  !  oh  heaven  defend  me  ! 
Arc  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  foul,  or  fenfe  ? 
God  be  wi*  you  •,  take  mine  office. — O  wretched  fool. 
That  liv*ft  to  make  thine  honefly  a  vice  ! 
Dhmonftrous  world !  Take  note,  take  note,  oh  world. 
To  be  direft  and  honeft,  is  not  fafe. 
[  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and  from  hence 
[Tl  love  no  friend,  '  fith  love  breeds  fuch  offence.    ' 

Otb.  Nay,  ftay.— Thou  fhouldft  be  horieft— 

1(^0.  I  rfiould  be  wife  •,  for  honefty*s  a  fool. 
And  lofes  that  it  works  for. 

Otb.  ['  By  the  world, 

1  think  my  wife  is  honeft,  and  think  flie  is  not ; 

I  think  that  thou  art  juft,  and  think  thou  art  not. 
iTl  have  fome  proof.     Her  name,  that  was  as  frcfli 

•  abandon  all  rcmorfc ;]  Remorfe^  for  repentance. 

Warburton. 
I  rather  think  it  is,  Let  go  all  fcruples,  throw  afide  all  re- 
iniatt.     Johnson. 

•  '^foh—']  The  word  anciently  ufed  inftcad  ofjfnce.    St e fir, 
'  By  thiVforU,  Sec]  This  fpeech  is  not  in  the  firil  edition. 

Pope. 

Vol.  X.  Ff  As 
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As  Dian's  viTag^  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  my  own  face.     If  there  be  cords  or  knives^ 
Poifon  or  fire,  or  fufFocating  ftreams, 
rU  not  endure  it.     'Would  I  were  fatisfied  !  ] 

lago.  I  fee.  Sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  paffion  % 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  fatisfied  ? 

Otb.  Would  ?  nay,  and  will. 

lago.  And  may  •,    but   how  ?   how  fatisfiedt  ^1 
lord  ? 
Would  you  be  fupervifor,  grofly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  tupp*d  ? 

Otb,  Death  and  damnation  !  ^h  ? 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  'em  to  that  profpe6t :  damn  them  thefv 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  fee  them  bolftcr. 
More  than  their  own.     What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
Where's  fatisfadion  ?  What  (hall  I  fay  ? 
It  is  impoflible  you  ftiould  fee  this, 
"  Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  fait  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grofs 
As  ignorance  made  drunk  :  but  yet^  I  Iky, 
If  imputation  and  ftrong  circumftanccs. 
Which  lead  direftly  to  3ie  door  of  truth. 
Will  give  you  fatisfa&ion,  you  might  have  k, 

Otb.  *  Give  me  a  living  reafon  mc's  diffeyaL 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office : 
But  fith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  caufe  ib  far—* 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolifli  honefly  and  ]ove-«p 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Caflio  lately  \ 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  too(h^ 

I  could  not  fleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men,  fo  loofe  of  foul. 
That  m  their  flccps  will  mutter  their  af&irs ; 

■  PTere  they  as  prime  as  roats^-^'^  Primi  is  prumfi^  frOA  At 
Celtic  or  Britidi  prim.    Ranmer. 

^  Gi*oe  m  a  living  ut^n^'^\  Lvying^  for  (poiciagi  «§»* 
feft.     Warbu&ton. 

Oitt 
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One  of  this  kind  is  Cafilo : 

In  flecp  I  heard  him  fay,  "  Sweet  Defdemona, 

*'  Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves  !*' 

And  then.  Sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand ; 

Cry, — "  Oh  fwect  creature !"  and  then  kils  me  hard^ 

As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kiffes  by  the  roots, 

That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then  laid  his  leg 

Over  my  thigh,  and  figh'd,  and  kifs'd,  and  then 

Cry'd,  "  Curfed  fate  !  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  !*• 

Otb.  O  monftrous  I  monftrous  ! 

lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Otb.  But  this  denoted  ^  a  foregone  condufion ; 
♦  *Tis  a  flirewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
That  do  demonftrate  thinly. 

0th.  rU  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.  Nay,   but  be  wife;   5  yet  we  fee  nothing 
done ; 

She  may  be  honeft  yet Tell  me  but  this : 

Have  you  not  fometimes  feen  a  handkerchief. 
Spotted  with  ftrawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

Otb.  I  gave  her  fuch  a  one ;  'twas  my  firft  gift. 

lago.  I  know  not  that :  but  fuch  a  handkerchief, 
(1  am  fure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Caflio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th.  If  it  be  that 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any,  if  'twas  hers, 
It  fpeaks  againit  her,  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th.  Oh,  that  the  flave  had  forty  thoufand  lives  \ 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge ! 

'  ufirtgfu  conclttfion ;]  dmclufau^  for  fa£i.     Warb. 

^  ♦  Othcl.  *7i/  a  Jhre<wd  doubts  &c.]  The  old  auarto  gives  thig 
linCf  with  the  two  foHowing,  to  lago;  and  rightly.     Warb. 

I  thiak  it  more  naturally  fpoken  by  Othello,  who,  by  dwell* 
iqg  fc  long  upon  the  proof,  encouraged  lago  to  enforce  it. 

Johnson. 

»  — — ^//  'wi  fee  uoihiHg  dene;]  This  is  an  oblique  and  fecret 
Wck  at  Otliello'«  faying^  Give  me  the  Huhr  frwf.    Warb. 

F  f  2  Now 
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^  Now  do  I  fee,  'tis  true. Look  here,  lago ; 

All  my  fond  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven : 

*Tis  gone. 

Arifc,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  7  hollow  cell ! 
Yitld  up,  oh  love,  thy  crown  and  ^  hearted  throne 
To  tyrannous  hate !  ^  fwell,  bofom,  with  thy  fraught, 
For  'tis  of  afjiicks*  tongues  ! 
lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

*  Nc-iv  do  I  fee  Uis  true. ]  The  old  quarto  reads, 

Noiv  do  I  fee  *tis  time. 

And  this  is  Shakefpearc's,  and  has  in  it  much  more  force  and 
foleninity,  and  preparation  for  what  follows ;  as  alluding  to 
what  he  had  faid  before, 

iVo,  Ittgo  f 
Pll  fee  before  I  doubty  mihcn  I  doubt y  pro've  ; 
j4jid,  OH  the  procJ\    there  is  no  more  but  this^ 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jeahujy. 
This  time  was  now  come.     Warburton. 

7  holloiv  hell !]    This  is  a  poor  unmeaning  cpidict. 

The  old  quarto  reads, 

jiri/fy  black  *vengeancey  from  thy  hollow  cell! 
Which  the  editors  not  knowing  what  to  make  of,  altered  it  a$ 
above.     It  (hould  be  read  thus, 

Arife^  black  vengeance ^  from  /^^  u  n  H  a  L  l o w' D  ctUl 
Meaning  the  iniernal  regions.     Warburton. 

Holloiu  bell  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  I  do  not  perceive 
that  the  epithet  holloiv  is  at  all  unmeaning,  when  applied  to 
hell,  as  it  gives  the  idea  of  what  Milton  calls 

•*  the  void  profound 

••  Of  uneflcntial  night."     Steevens. 

—  HEARTED  tbrofte]  Hearted  throne  is  ftrange  non- 


fenfe.     The  old  quarto  reads, 

and  harted  throne : 

Which  the  editois  took  for  a  word  mif-ffelt^  whereas  it  wu  t 
word  mifcailed.     We  fhould  read, 

Yield  up  y  oh  lo*ve<t  thy  cro^wn  and  PARTED  throne^ 
I.  e,  thy  throne  which  was  parted  between  me  and  Defdemoni: 
this  prefc.nts  us  with  a  fine  image.     The  union  of  Othello  and 
Defdemona  was  fo  pcrfeiit,  that  love  divided  his  throne  between 
them  :  which  he  is  now  bid  to  refume,  and  give  to  hatred. 

Warburtok. 
Hearted  throne,  is  the  heart  on  which  thou  wall  enthroned. 
iP^r/^^  throne  has  no  meaning.     Johnson. 

*  fivdU  boftitny  &C.J  ut.  fwell ^  becaufc  the  fraught 

is  of  poifon.     Warburton, 

Oib. 
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Otb,  Oh  blood,  lago,  blood 

logo.  Patience,  I  fay  -,  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

Otb.  Never,  lago.     ['  Like  to  the  Pontick  fea, 
Whofc  icy  current  and  compulfive  courfe 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  ProponticK,  and  the  Hellefpont ; 
Even  fo  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
'Till  phat  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  *  by  yond  marble  heaven,] 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  facred  vow         [He  kneels. 
I  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rife  yet.  U^go  kneeh. 

Witnefs,  ye  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
Ye  elements,  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witnefs,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  fervice  !  3  Let  him  command. 
And  to  obey,  fhall  be  in  me  remorfe. 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever. 

Oih. 

■  '^'-^Like  to  the  Pontick  feay  &c.]  This  fimilc  is  omitted  in 
the  firft  edition  :  I  think  it  (hould  be  fo,  as  an  unnatural  ex- 
curiion  in  this  place.     Pope. 

Like  the  Pontick  feay"]  Every  reader  will,  I  durft  fay, 
abide  hy  Mr.  Pope's  cenfure  on  this  paflage.  As  Shakefpeurc 
grew  more  acquainted  with  fuch  particul.irs  of  knowledge,  he 
made  a  difplay  of  them  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  I 
£nd  this  very  account  of  the  Euxine  fca,  and  almoft  couched 
in  the  fame  words,  in  a  book  intitled,  A  Treatife  on  the  Courfit 
of  Rimers^  &c.  printed  by  Felix  Kingfton,  in  1595. 

Mr*  Edwards,  in  his  MSS.  notes,  conceives  this  fimile  to 
allude  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  device,  whofe  imprefs,  Camden, 
in  his  Remains^  iays,  was  the  Caipian  iea,  with  this  motto, 
SINE  REFLUXU.     Steevens. 

*  .  by  yond  marble  heaijen^  In  Soliman  and  Perfeda^  1599* 

I  find  the  fame  expreflion  : 

"  Now  by  the  marble  face  of  the  welkin,"  &c.     Steev. 
'  Let  him  command^ 

And  to  obey 9  Jhall  be  in  me  remorfe^ 

What  bloody  bufinefi  ever.]  Thus  all  the  old  copies,  to  the 
F  f  3  manifcft 
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0th,  I  greet  thy  love. 
Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  bounteous, 
And  will  upon  the  inftant  put  thee  to't. 

Within 

manifeft  depravation  of  the  poet's  fcnfe.     Mr.  Pope  has  at- 
tempted  an  emendatii^n,  but  with  his  old  luck  and  dexterity : 

Not  to  ohtji  Jhall  lye  in  me  remorfej  &c. 
I  read,  with  the  ch..nge  only  of  a  fingle  letter : 

Nor,  to  oheyy  Jhall  he  In  me  remorfe^  Sec, 
i,  e.  Let  yoar  commands  be  ever  fb  bloody,  remorfe  and  com- 
paflion  (Imll  not  reftrain  me  from  obeying  them.     Thbobald. 
Let  him  commandy 
And  to  cheyy  Jhall  be  in  me  remor/ey 

Jf'hat  bloody  bufinefs  ruer.]  Thus  the  old  copies  read,  but 
evidently  wrongs  Some  editions  read,  Kot  to  obey ;  on  wkich 
the  editor  Mr.  Theobald  takes  occafion  to  alter  it  to,  ATor  /» 
obey ;  and  thought  he  had  much  mended  matters.  Bat  he  - 
miAook  the  found  end  of  the  line  for  the  corrupt ;  and  fo  by 
his  emendation,  the  deep-defigning  lago  is  foolifhly  made  to 
throw  off  his  mafk,  when  he  had  moil  occa/ion  for  it ;  and 
without  any  provocation,  fland  before  his  captain  a  villain  con- 
ferred ;  at  a  time,  when,  for  the  carrying  on  his  plot,  heiboiild 
make  the  leaft  fhow  of  it.  For  thus  Mr,  Theobald  forces  him 
him  to  fay,  /  Jhall  ka*ve  no  remorfe  to  obey  your  commands^  brw 
bloody  /oever  the  bufinefs  be.  But  this  is  not  Shakefpeare's  way 
of  prcferving  the  unity  of  charafter.  lago,  till  now,  pre- 
tended to  be  one,  who,  though  in  the  trade  of  war  he  hid  flaia 
men,  yet  held  it  the  very  fluff  of  the  confcience  to  do  no  con- 
trivM  murder;  when,  of  a  fudden,  without  caufe  or  occafion, 
he  owns  himfclf  a  ruffian  without  remorfe,  Shakefpeare  wrote 
and  pointed  the  pafTage  thus : 
Let  him  command^ 

And  to  obey  Jhall  be  in  me,     R  £  M  o  R  o 

What  bloody  bufinefs  e^er, 
ff.  /.  however  the  bufinefs  he  fets  me  npon  may  fliodt  my  h<^ 
nour  and  humanity,  yet  I  promife  to  go  through  with  it,  and 
©bey  without  refervc.    Here  lago  fpcaks  in  charaAer,  while  the 
iSsnfe  and  grammar  are  made  better  by  it.     So  Skelton : 

And  if  fo  him  fortune  to  *write  and  flmne<, 

As  fometimes  he  muft  <vices  a  E  M  o  R  d  £ . 
And  again : 

Squire y  knight y  and  Icrdy 

Thui  the  churche  iiEMt>RBE.     WarbVITOJI. 
Of  thcfe  two  emendations,  I  believe,  Theo%ald*s  will  have 
the  greater  number  of  fafrages  ;   it  has  at  Icaft  minr.     The 
objcdion  agaififft  the  propriety  of  the  dedftratimi  in  itgo  is  a 

cavil; 
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Within  thefe  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  fay. 
That  CaiTio's  not  alive, 

lago.  My  friend  is  dead  ; 
*Tis  done  at  your  rcqiicft.     But,  let  her  live. 

0th.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  oh,  damn  her,  damn 
her! 

cavil ;  he  docs  net  fay  that  he  has  no  principle  of  remorf'?,  but 
that  it  (hall  not  operate  againft  Othello's  commands.  To  obey 
jball  he  in  mtj  for  I  iMjill  obey  jou^  is  a  mode  of  cxpreilion  not 
worth  the  pains  here  taken  to  introduce  it ;  and  the  ^rcrd  rr- 
morJe  has  not  in  the  quotation  the  iiu'aning  of  ^suitbhold^  or 
wuike  reludaut^  but  of  repro^ve^  or  cea/nre',  nor  do  I  know  that 
it  is  ufed  by  any  of  the  contemporaries  of  Siiakefpeare. 

I  will  ofter  an  interpretation,  which,  if  it  be,  received,  will 
auke  alteration  unnecefTary,  but  it  is  very  harlVi  and  violent. 
lago  devotes  himfclf  to  wronged  Othello,  and  fays.  Let  biu 
eoamuind  lubate^ver  bloody  buF.n7fs^  and  in  me  it  (hall  be  an  d^dit 
not  of  cruelty,  but  of  tendernc/sy  to  obey  him ;  not  of  malice 
toothers,  but  of  tendirnf/s  for  hin.  If  this  fenfe  be  thoujrht 
too  violent,  I  fee  nothing  better  than  to  follow  Pope's  reading, 
u  it  is  improved  by  Theobald.  Johnson. 
Let  him  command ^ 
And  to  obeyy  fiail  be  in  me  remor/e^ 

What  bloody  buf.nefs  rver,]  Mr.  Upton,  in  his  Critic,  Ob' 
Jtrv.  p.  2GO,  propofes  to  read, 

And  to  obey  Jhall  be  in  me  no  remorfe. 
This  reading  the  author  of  The  Re^vifal  approves,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  feems  to  acquiefce  in  that  of  I'heobald. 

The  different  emendations  of  different  commentators  are  laid 
before  the  public  for  its  determination  on  their  merits  ;  and  I 
believe  the  prefent  one,  who  is  to  throw  in  his  conjedlure  with 
t)ie  reff,  may  fay  at  la(l  with  Deiphobus, 

explebo  numerumy  reddarq\  teuebris* 
Iteo  offers,  in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  to  rifque  himfelf 
-  for  toe  fervice  of  Othello.  Let  him  commnndy  fays  he,  ivhat- 
ruer  bloody  bufine/sy  and  the  remorfe  that  follows  the  perpetration 
of  fnch  a  deed  Ihall  be  entirely  my  o'wn.  It  f'lall  be  remorfe  in 
mey  in  me  alone.  I  not  only  undeitake  to  execute  th<  bloody 
part  of  the  bufinefs,  but  likcwife  take  upon  ni/  li'  the  horrors  of 
remorfe  infeparable  from  the  adion.  lago  r.;.i!cea  ufe  of  this 
fpecious  argument,  the  better  to  prevail  on  Otiiello  to  entruft 
the  murder  to  his  hands. 

To  obey  fhall  be  in  me  remorfe may  hnwevor  mean,  my 

okediemce  to  yoa  fhall  manifeft  itfelf  where  my  pity  ought  to  ap- 
pear.   Obedience  in  me  ihall  ftand  in  the  place  of///;'.     Steev. 

F  f  4  Come, 
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Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  v/ithdraw 
To  furnifti  me  with  fome  fwift  mcins  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant.— 
lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [ExcmL 

SCENE        IV. 

Another  apartment  in  the  caJHe. 
Enter  Dcfdemona^  yEmilia^  and  Clozcn. 

Def.  Do  you  know,  firrah,  where  lieutenant  Caflio 
lies  ? 

C/c'H'n,  I  dare  not  fay,  he  lies  any  where. 

Def.  Why,  man  ? 

Cl(Kvn.  I  le's  a  foldier ;  and  for  me  to  fay,  a  foldicr 
lies,  is  ftabbing. 

Dcf.  Go  to  ;  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo^wn.  [To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Def.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  .?] 

Cl(nvn.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges ;  and  for  me 
to  devife  a  lodging,  and  fay,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Bcf.  Can  you  enquire  him  out  ?  and  be  edified  by 
report  ? 

**  Clo'u^n.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him  ;  that 
is,  make  queftions,  and  bid  them  anfwer. 

Dcf.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither  :  tell  him,  I 
have  mov'd  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all  will 
be  well. 

Clown.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compafs  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  of  it, 

[ExU. 

♦  Clown.  /  ivill  catechixe  the  luorlJ  for  him  ;  that  iSf  mmh 
queftions f  and  by  them  an/wer.]  This  Clo<ivn  is  a  fool  to  fomc 
purpofe.  He  was  to  go  feck  for  one  ;  he  fays,  he  will  aik  for 
him,  and  by  his  own  queftions  make  anfwer.  Without  doubt 
we  Aiould  read,  and  bid  them  anfiuer ;  i.  e.  the  lyorld  j  thoic 
lyfeom  fee  queftions,     Wai^^ui^tok, 
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Dcf.  Where  fhould  I  lofe  that  handkerchief,  ^mi- 
lia? 

jEmii  I  know  not.  Madam. 

Def.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  loft  my  purfc 
Full  of  5  cruzadoes.     And  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  fuch  bafenels 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

^mil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Def.  Who,  he  ?    I  think,  the  lun,  where  he  was 
born. 
Drew  all  fuch  humours  from  him. 

jEmil.  Look,  where  lie  comes. 

I)ef.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Caffio  be 
CalI'd  to  him.     How  is  it  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Othello. 

Otb.  Well,  my  eood  lady,     [^/ide.]  Oh,  hardncfi 
to  diflcmble ! 
How  do  you,  Defdemona  ? 

Def.  Well,  my  lord. 

Qtb,  Give  me  your  hand.     This  hand  is  moift,  my 
lady. 

Def.  It  yet  hath  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  Ibr- 
row. 

dtb.  This  argues  fruitfulnefs,  and  liberal  heart : 
Hot)  hot,  and  moift.     This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  fcquefter  from  liberty,  fafting  and  prayer. 
Much  caftigation,  exercife  devout ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'Tis  a  good  hand^ 
A  frank  one. 

Def  You  may,  indeed,  fay  ijp  -, 
For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart 

'  cruzadoes. ]   A  Portugueze  coin,   in  value  three 

fliiilings  fterling.     Dr.  Grey. 
So  called  from  the  crofs  ftaxnped  upon  it.    Johnson* 

Otb. 
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Otb.  A  liberal  hand.    *  The  hearts,  of  old,  gave 

hands; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts. 
})ef.  I  cannot  fpeak  of  this.    Come  now,  your 

promife. 

•  The  hearts,  rf  oldj  gave  iMMds  ; 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands y  not  hearts.]    It  Is  evMeat 
that  the  £r(l  line  (hould  be  read  thus. 

The  hands  of  old  gave  hearts  : 
Otkefwife  it  would  be  no  reply  to  the  preceding  words. 

For  'tnvas  that  hand  that  gave  anvay  my  heart  : 
Kot  fo,  fays  her  huiband :  The  hands  of  old  indud  gave  hearts  \ 
hut  the  cuftom  novj  is  to  give  hands  viithout  hearts.  The  cxpief- 
fion  of  ntv)  heraldry  was  a  (atirical  allufion  to  the  times.  Sooa 
after  James  tbe  Firft  came  to  the  crown,  be  created  the  new 
dignity  of  baronets  for  money.  Amoogtt  their  other  preroga> 
tives  of  honour,  they  had  an  addition  to  their  paternal  arms, 
of  a  HAND  gules  in  an  efcutchcon  argent.  And  we  are  not  to 
doubt  but  that  this  was  the  nevj  heraldry  alluded  to  by  oar 
Jliithor :  by  which  he  insinuates,  that  fome  then  created  had 
hands  indeed,  but  not  hearts ;  that  is,  money  to  pay  for  the 
treation,  but  no  virtue  to  purchafe  the  honour,  Eut  the  finci 
part  of  the  poet's  addrcfs  in  this  allufioD,  is  the  compUaM 
he  pavs  to  his  old  midrefs  Elizabeth.  For  James's  nrctoice 
for  ralfing  money  by  this  creation^  was  the  redudlsoa  of  Ulierf 
^d  Other  parts  of  Ireland ;  the  memory  of  which  he  woiAd 
perpetuate  by  that  addition  to  their  arms,  it  bcifig  the  arms  of 
witt.  Now  the  method  ufed  \>y  Elizabeth  in  the  redaAion 
of  that  kingdom  was  fo  different  from  this,  the  dignities  Ibe 
conferred  bein^  on  thofe  who  employed  their  ftt3^  aod  not 
xYitiT  gold  in  this  fervice,  that  nothing  could  add  more  to  hcr 
glory,  than  the  being  compalvd  to  her  (occeibr  in  this  fcwiC 
of  view  :  nor  was  it  oncommoA  for  the  drwuacic  fweti  «l  thitt 
time  to  fatirize  the  ignominy  of  lames's  i«ign.  So  Flctchar» 
in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,  0»e  fays,  f  vuill  fend  thu  H 
Anthoyna  in  the  Eajl  Indies  for  fepper.  The  Other  replies,  7» 
Amhoyna  ?  fi  I  might  In  fepper' d.  Again,  ip  the  iaoic  pla^,  a 
failor  fays,  Defpije  not  this  pitched  canvas,  the  titae  visas  mstko!^ 
knovjn  them  lined  nvith  Spmnijb  ducati*     Warbu  aTOH . 

The  hilU>rical  obfervation  is  y^ry  judicious  and  acute,  bat 
of  the  emendation  there  it  no  needf.     She  fays,  that  ha  haud 

fav^  away  her  heart.  He  goes  on  with  his  fufpicion»  and  the 
and  whkh  he  hod  before  called  frank,  he  now  cennt  Merali 
then  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  hand  vfas  fknaerfy  given  fy 
the  heart ;  b«t  now  it  neither  gives  it,  oot  u  given  by  it.' 

JOBNSOIC. 

Otb. 
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Otb.  What  promife,  chuck  ? 

Def.  I've  feat  to  bid  Caffio  come  fpeak  with  you. 

oik  I  have  a  7  fait  and  fullen  rheum  offends  me ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Def.  Here,  my  lord. 

Oib.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Def,  1  have  it  not  about  me. 

Otb.  Not? 

Def  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Otb.  That  is  a  fault.     That  handkercliief 
Did  an  -Egyptian  to  my  mother  give : 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almoft  read 
The  thoughts  of  people.     She  told  her,   while  flic 

Kept  it, 
'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  fubdue  my  father 
Intirely  to  her  love  j  but,  if  flie  loft  it, 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loath'd,  and  his  fpirits  fliould  hunt 
After  new  fancies  :  (he,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  fo ;  and  take  heed  on*t. 
Make  it  a  darling,  like  your  precious  eye  j 
To  lofe't,  or  give't  away,  were  fuch  perdition. 
As  nothing  elle  could  match. 

Def  Is  It  poflible  ? 

Ofb.  'Tis  true  •,  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it : 
A  Syba,  that  had  *  numbred  in  the  world 
The  fun  to  courfe  two  hundred  compaiBes, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  few'd  the  work : 

^  — yi//  a^d  forry  rheum^-^}  The  old  qoarto  lias, 
'/alt  and  fallen  rbeum- 


That  is,  a  rheum  obftinately  troublt/ome.     I  think  this  betten 

Jdhhsoh, 
•     ■  ■    ■  numhred    ■ 

the  fun  to  courfe  ]  i.  c  aumber'4  the  fon's  coorfes  : 

badlv  Ocprcflcd.     Warbvrton. 

The  ^xpreflton  is  not  very  infreqaent;  we  fay,  /  c9untdtb§ 
clock  to  ftrikefour ;  fo  ihc  Mumher*d  the  fun  to  courfe ^  to  rtti  tim 
hundred  compajfes^  two  handitd  annual  ciroiits^    jORirsot. 
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The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  filk  •, 
9  And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  ikilful 
Conferv'd  of  maidens'  hearts.  ^ 

Def.  Indeed !  is  it  true  ? 

Otb,  Mod  veritable  -,  therefore  look  tq  it  well. 

Def.  Then  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never  fccn  it ! 

Otb.  Ha  !  wherefore  ? 

Def.  Why  do  you  fpeak  fo  ftartingly,  and  *  rafh  ? 

0th.  Is  it  loft  ?  is  it  gone  ?  fpeak,  is  it  out  of  the 
way  ? 

Def  Blefs  us ! 

Otb.  Say  you  ? 

Def  It  is  not  loft ;  but  what,  an  if  it  were  ? 

Otb.  Ha! 

Def  I  fay,  it  is  not  loft. 

Oib.  Fetch  it,  let  me  fee  it. 

Def  Why,  fo  I  can.  Sir;  but  I  will  not  now  : 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  fuit ; 
Pray  you,  let  Caffio  be  received  again. 

Otb.  Fetch  me  the  handkerchief.     My  mind  mif- 
gives. 

Def  Come,  you'll  ne'er  meet  a  more  fufficient  man. 

Otb.  The  handkerchief 

Def  [I  pray  talk  me  of  CafTio. 

Otb.  The  handkerchief ] 

Def  A  man,  that,  all  his  time. 
Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love  j 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you 

Otb.  The  handkerchief—— 

Def.  Infooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

Otb.  Away! [Exit  Otbellc. 

jEmil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

.•  And  it  nvas  dy*d  in  mummy i'^~-''\  The  bairimic  liquor  run- 
ning from  mummies  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  anti-epileptic 
virtues.  We  are  now  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the  qualities 
afcribed  to  it  are  all  imaginary ;  and  yet  I  have  been  informed, 
that  this  fanciful  medicine  dill  holds  a  place  in  the  ihops  where 
drugs  are  fold.     Steevens. 

■  — ^ rajh  .^3  Is  vehement f  violent .     Johnson. 
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Def.  I  ne'er  faw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  fome  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  mod  unhappy  in  the  lofs  of  it. 

jEmil.  *  'Tis  not  a  year,  or  two,  fhews  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  ftomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and,  when  they  are  full, 
They  belch  us.    Look  you  !  Cafllo,  and  my  hufband. 

Enter  lago  and  Caffto. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way.    *Tis  fhe  muft  do*t ; 
And  lo,  the  happinefs  !  Go,  and  importune  her. 

Def.  How  now,  good  Caflio  ?  what's  the  news  with 
you  ? 

Caf,  Madam,  my  former  fuit :  I  do  befeech  yoi^ 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exift,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  ^  the  duty  of  my  heart, 
Intirely  honour.     I  would  not  be  delay'd. 
If  -my  offence  be  of  fuch  mortal  kind. 
That  neither  fervice  paft,  nor  prefent  forrows. 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity 

*  '97i  not  a  year,  or  /ivo,  Jheivs  us  a  man :]  From  this  line 
it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  author  intended  the  aflion  of 
this  play  to  be  confidered  as  longer  than  is  marked  by  any  note 
of  time.  Since  their  arrival  at  Cyprus,  to  which  they  were 
hurried  on  their  wedding-night,  the  fable  feems  to  have  been 
in  one  continual  progreff,  nor  can  1  fee  any  vacuity  into  which 
2.ytar  or  /ouo,  or  even  a  month  or  two,  could  be  put.  On  the 
night  of  Othello's  arrival,  a  feaft  was  proclaimed;  at  that  feaft 
Caflio  was  degraded,  and  immediatelv  applies  to  Defdemona 
to  get  him  reftored.  lago  indeed  advifes  Othello  to  hold  him 
off*  a  while,  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  that  he  has  been 
held  off  long.  A  little  longer  interval  would  increafe  the  pro- 
bability of  the  ftory,  though  it  might  violate  the  rules  of  the 
drama.     See  Ad  5.  Sc.  2.     Johnson. 

'  the  office  of  my  heart, '\  The  elder  quarto  reads, 

the  duty  of  my  heart. 
The  author  ufed  the  more  proper  word,  and  then  chanr^ed  it, 
I  fuppofe,  for  fafhionable  didion  ;    but,  as  faihion  is  a  very 
wcalc  protcftrcfs,  the  old  word  is  now  ready  to  rcfume  its  place. 

Johnson. 

Can 
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Can  ranfom  mc  into  his  love  again ; 
4-  But  to  know  f^  muft  be  my  benefit. 
So  (hall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forced  content, 
5  And  ftiqt  myfelf  up  in  fome  other  courfe. 
To  fortune's  ahns. 

Def.  Alas !  thrice- gentle  Caffio, 
My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune : 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  (hould  I  know  lum, 
Were  he  7  in  favour,  as  in  humour^  altered. 
So  help  me  every  fpirit  fanftificd. 
As  I  have  Iboken  ror  you  all  mv  beft ; 
And  ftood  '  within  the  blank  or  his  diifpleafure. 
For  my  free  fpeech  !  You  muft  a-whik  be  patient. 
What  I  can  do,  1  will ;  and  more  I  will 
Than  for  myfelf  I  dare.    Let  that  fuffice  you. 

lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

j€mtL  He  went  hence  but  now  \ 
And,  certainly,  in  ftrange  unquietnefs. 

Itjgo.  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  fcen  the  cannoOi 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother ;  and  can  he  be  angry  ? 

4  But  to  knofw/Q^  muft  be  wvf  henefit*'\ 

*<  Si  nequeo  placidas  affari  Csfaris  aures, 

**  Saltern aliquis  veoiat,  qui  mihi  dicaty  abi."  JoaviM. 

'  Ami  Aoot  myjtlf  up ]  Thi«  is  the  reading  of  OM  of 

due  early  quartos.    The  folio,  and  all  tbfi  modern  editiaDl« 
We, 

And  fhut  mxfelf  uf  Johnsom. 

The  quarto  1630  (like  the  folio)  reads. 
And  Ihut  fnyfelf^  uf 
I  cannot  help  thinking  this  reading  to  be  the  true  obc.  Tfct 
idea  fecms  taken  from  the  confinement  of  a  monadic  life.  Tht 
irardt,  forced  content^  help  to  confirm  the  fuppofition.  Thu 
meaning  will  therefore  be,  **  I  will  put  on  a  conftrain'd  $p- 
**  pearance  of  bein^  contented*  and  ihat  myie)f  up  in  a  dif- 
**  ferent  courfe  of  life,  no  longer  to  depend  on  mylelf»  bat  to 
**  wait  for  accidental  charity.'*    St  a  evens. 

*  infa<uQur^ ]  Inlook^  in  coutrtemaMce.     Johnson. 

■  witJbin  thi  hla^k  tf  hit  di/fliaj\ire»\  Within  the/H 

•f  hi^  anger.    Johnson. 

Something 
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Something  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet  him. 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry.       [Exit. 

Def.  I  pr'ythee,  do  fo. — Something,  fure,  of  ftate^ 
Either  from  Venice,  or  ^  fome  unhatch'd  practice. 
Made  here  demonftrablc  in  Cyprus  to  him. 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  fpirit :  and,  in  fuch  cafes> 
Mens*  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  objefL 
*Tb  even  fo ;  'for  let  our  finger  ach^ 
And  it  endues  our  other  healthful  members 
Even  to  that  lenie  of  pain.     Nay,  we  muft  think. 
Men  are  not  gods ; 

Nor  of  them  look  for  fuch  obfcrvances 
As  fit  the  bridal.     Belhrew  me  much,  ^mili^ 
I  was  ('  unhandfome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindnefs  with  my  foul ; 
But  now,  I  find,  I  had  fubom'd  the  witnels. 
And  he's  indited  falfely. 

JBmil.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  ftate-niatters,  as  you 
think; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Def.  Alas  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  caufe. 

JSmil.  But  jealous  fouls  will  not  be  anfwer'd  fo; 

*  /ami  unhateyj  fraBicei]  Some  treafon  that  has  not 
taken  cAeft*    Johnson. 

*  F9t  Ut  UtJkHr  oik^  mid  it  itiduH 

Our  other  bealtbful  members  'with  a  Jetfi^ 

Of  pain. <— ]  Endue  with  afenfe  of  pain^  it  an  expref- 

iion,  which,  thoagh  it  might  be  endured,  if  it  were  genuine.  • 
cannot  deferve  to  be  intromiced  by  artifice.  The  copies,  both 
quarto  and  folio,  read,  Endue  our  other  healthful  members  e^eu 
U  a  fenfe  of  pain.  I  believe  it  (hould  be  mdicr,  SuBOUS  tmr 
fiber  healthful  members  to  a  fe^fe  of  pain.     Jo  H  K  s  O  n  . 

*  -— — (im^^jM^^  WAaaiOR  as  I ««}  1  How  this  caour  to  be 
h  blundered,  I  cannot  conceive.    It  it  plain  Shakcfpeajre  wrote, 

unhandfome  waanqlbr  as  I  am, 
%0  Antony  euid  Cleopatra^ 

—/If  wraogline  queen.    W  a  a  b  v  r  t  q  it. 

Vnkandfome  wenrior,  is  evidently  unfair  ajfailant,    Jo h  N  s o k. 

They 
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They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  caufe. 

But  jealous,  for  they  are  jealous.     'Tis  a  monfter 

B^t  upon  itfelf,  born  on  itfelf. 

Def.  Heaven  keep  that  monfter  from  Othello's 
mind ! 

Mml.  Lady,  amen. 

Bef.  I  will  go  feck  him. — Caflio,  walk  hereabout: 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  Til  move  your  fuit. 
And  feek  to  effeft  it  to  my  uttermoft. 

Caf.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyfhip. 

[Exeunt  Defdemona  and  jEmiUa. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Caflio. 

Caf.  What  makes  you  from  home  ? 
How  is  it  with  you,  my  moft  fair  Bianca  ? 
Indeed,  fweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  houfe. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Caflio. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  ?  feven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eightfcore  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  abfent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial,  eightfcore  times  ? 
Oh  weary  reckoning ! 

Caf.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  ; 
I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prcfs'd : 
But  I  fliall  in  a  3  more  continuate  time 
Strike  off  this  fcore  of  abfence.     Sweet  Bianco, 

[Giving  her  Defdemona's  handkerchirf. 
*  Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  Oh  Caflio,  whence  came  this  ? 
This  is  fome  token  from  a  newer  friend  ; 


-more  convenient  time^  The  folio  has, 
-more  continuate  //Vwr; 


Time  le/s  interrupted^  time  which  I  can  call  more  my  own.    Ir 
gives  a  more  diftindt  image  than  convenient.     Johnson. 

♦  Take  me  this  'work  eut."]  The  meaning  is  not,  **  Pick  out 
**  the  work,  and  leave  the  ground  plain;"  but,  **  Copy  this 
••  work  in  another  handkerchief.'*     Johnson. 

To 
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To  the  felt  abfence  now  I  feel  a  caufe. 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?  well,  well. 

Caf.  Go  to,  woman  ! 
Throw  your  vile  guefles  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous  now. 
That  this  is  from  fome  miftrefs,  fome  remembrance : 
No,  in  good  truth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whofc  is  it  ? 

Caf.  I  know  not,  neither.    I  found  it  in  my  cham- 
her; 
I  like  the  work  well  5  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough  it  will)  Pd  have  it  copied : 
Take  it,  and  do't  •,  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you !  wherefore  ? 

Caf.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wifli. 
To  have  him  lee  me  woman'd.  » 

Bian.  [Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Caf  Not  that  I  love  you  not] 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 
I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  fay,  if  I  (hall  fee  you  foon  at  night  ? 

Caf  *Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you. 
For  I  attend  here.     But  Pll  fee  you  foon. 

Bian.  *Tis  very  good ;  5  I  muft  be  circumftanc'd. 

[Exeunt. 

5  /  muft  be  circumftanc^d.l   i.  c.  your  civility  is  now 

grown  conditional*    Warburton. 


Vol.  X.  C  g  ACT 


^66  OTHELLO, 

A  C  T     IV.       S  C  E  N  E    L 

Jh  apartment  in  the  cqfHe. 
Enter  OthtlU  and  logo. 

I  A  c  o. 

WILL  you  think  fo  ? 
Olb.  Think  fo,  lago? 

lago.  What,  to  kifs  in  private  ? 

0th:  An  unauthorized  kifs. 

lago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  in  bed 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  hann  ? 

Otb.  ^  Naked  in  bed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm? 
It  is  hypocrify  againft  the  de-vil : 
They  that  mean  virtuoufly,  and  yet  do  ibj 
7  The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heavciu 

^  Naked  in  hedy  la^Oy  and  mat  mean  barm  ? 

It  is  hypocrijy  againft  the  devil:]  This  obfcrvaden  &eini 
ftrangely  abrupt  and  uncccaiioned.  We  mail  fuppofe  thapIasQi 
had,  before  they  appe^  in  this  fcene,  been  applying  caKi 
of  faife  comfort  to  Othello  ;  as  that  though  the  pamo  had 
been  even  found  in  bed  together,  there  might  be  no  harm 
done ;  it  might  be  only  for  the  trial  of  their  virtae ;  a*  was 
reported  of  the  Romiih  faint,  Robert  D*ArbrifIel  and  his  nuns. 
To  this  wc  muil  fuppofe  Othello  here  replies ;  and  like  a  good 
protellant.  For  fo  the  fentiment  does  but  fuit  the  charaAer  of 
the  fpeaker,  Shakefpeare  little  heeds  how  thefe  fentiments  aic 
circumllanced.     War  burton. 

Hypocrijy  againft  the  drvil^  means  hypocrify  to  cheat  the 
devik  As  common  hypocrites  cheat  men,  by  feeming  good» 
and  yet  living  wickedly,  thefe  men  would  cheat  the  devil,  hf 
giving  him  flattering  hopes,  and  at  lad  avoiding  the  crime 
which  he  thinks  them  ready  to  commit.     Johnson. 

7  The  devil  their 'virtue  tempts  J  and  they  tempt  heuvemJ]  It  is 
plain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  words,  that  the  ipeaker 
would  diflinguifh  this  ilrange  fantailical  prefumption  firom 
#cher  leflcr  kinds  of  ihdiicretion,  where  prudence  is  off*  its 
gnard.    Butthi^  reading  doec  not  diilinguiih  it  from  any  other, 

it 
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la^o.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  flip  : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief——— 

Otb.  What  then  ? 

lago.  Why  then,  'tis  hers,  my  lord  ;  and,  being'' 
hers,          [ 
She  may,  I  think,  beftow't  on  any  man. 

Otb.  She  is  protedlrels  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  fhe  give  tliat  ? 

lago.  Her  honour  is  an  eflence  that's  not  feen  ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not  : 
But  for  the  handkerchief—— 
.   Otb.  By  heaven,  I  would  moft  gladly  have  forgot 

Thou  faidft — oh,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infefted  houfe, 
^  Boding  to  all— he  had  my  handkerchief. 

L^o.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oib.  That's  not  fo  good  now. 

lago.  What  if  I  faid,  I  had  feen  him  do  you  wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  fay — as  knaves  be  fuch  abroad. 
Who  having  by  their  own  importunate  fuit. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  fome  miftrefs, 
*  Convinced  or  fuppled  them,  they  cannot  chufe 
But  they  mufl  blab. 

Otb. 

it  being  trtte  of  all  who  run  into  temptation ,  that  the  devil 
thdr  tfirtue  tempts j  and  they  tempt  heaven.  The  true  reading, 
therefore,  without  queltion,  is  this. 

The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  kot  ;  they  tempt  heaven. 
u  i.  fktj  do  not  give  the  devil  the  trouble  of  throwing  tempta- 
tions in  their  way  :    they  feek  them  out  themfelves,    and  fo 
heaven  by  their  prefumption.     This  is  a  juft  charadler 


of  die  extravagance  here  condemned,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from 
Dther  inferior  mdifcretions.     Warburtok. 

■  Bmling  to  ali^-^]  Thus  all  the  old  copies.     The  modems, 
!e&  grammatically. 

Boding  to  ill  Johnson. 

^  Comtinc^d  or  fupplied  /i^/m,]  I  cannot  underlland  the  vulgar 

«ading.     I  read,  r0ff<v/W^  or  fuppled.    My  emendation  makes 

te  ien£s  of  the  pafTage  eafy  and  intelligible  :  that  there  are 

fuch  long-tongued  knaves  in  the  world,  who,  if  they 

G  g  2  through 
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0th.  Hath  he  faid  ktiy  thing  ? 
lago.  He  hath,  my  lord ;.  but  be  you  well  afiur^d. 
No  more  than  he*ll  unfwear. 
0th.  What  hath  he  faid  ? 

Idgo.  Why,  that  he  did 1  know  not  what  he 

did— 
Otb.  What?  what? 

lago.  Lie 

0th.  With  her  ? 

lago.  With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 
0th.  Lie  with  her  !  lie  on  her  !  We  fay,  lie  on  her,  ; 
when  they  beUe  her.  Lie  with  her  !  that's  fulfome. 
Handkerchief— confeflions — handkerchief—  [to  con- 
fefs,  and  be  hang'd  for  his  labour— Firft,  to  be  hangfd, 
and  then — to  confefs  : — I  tremble  at  it — nature  would 
not  invcft  herlelf  in  fuch  "  fhadowing  paffion  •  with- 
out fome  inllrudlion.     It  is  not  words  that  (hake  inc 

thus 

through  the  force  of  importunity  extort  a  favour  from  their  nif- 
trefs,  or  if  through  her  o^'n  fondnefs  they  make  her  ///mT  to 
their  defires,  cannot  help  hoafting  of  their  fuccefs.  To  r»- 
'vince^  here,  is  not,  as  in  the  common  acceptation,  to  mike 
fenfible  of  the  truth  of  any  thing  by  reafons  and  axgiuDentSf 
but  to  o'verccme^  get  the  better  of  &c.     Theobald. 

Convinced]  Con'vinc^dy  for  conquer'd;  fubdued.     Waib. 
So  in  Macbeth  : 

"  his  two  chambelains 

**  Will  I,  with  wine  and  waflel  fo  convimce.** 
Again  the  fame  pl^y  : 

*'  their  malady  conduces 

**  The  greataHay  of  art."     Stfevens. 
■  — 'Jhado^ifig  paffion^-^^^    The  modern  editions  have  kft 
0\Ji\  pajjion.     JOHMSOK. 

*  —-^^ithcut  fome  injlrtiaion. — ]  The  Harts  and  broken  I^ 
fledions  in  this  fpcech  have  fomething  very  terrible,  ind  flie* 
the  mind  of  the  i'peaker  to  be  in  inexpreffible  agonies.  But 
the  words  we  arc  u])on,  when  fet  right,  have  a  fublimein  tht» 
that  can  never  be  enough  admired.  'I'he  ridiculous  blunder  rf 
writinp  iNii  ruci  ion  for  induction  (for  ib  it  (hould  be 
read)  has  indeed  funk  it  into  arrant  nonienfe.  Othello  is  jo* 
going  to  fall  into  a  fvvoon ;  and,  as  is  common  for  pecplein 
that  circumltaiicc,  feels  an  unufual  mill  and  darknefs,  accom- 
panied with  honor,  c(/miiig  upon  him.     This,  with  vaft  fnb- 

limiif 
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t]ius«-^pilh1 — nofes,  ears,  and  lips  :— is  it  poflible  ! 
— confcfs  ! — handkerchief  !-^*-oh  devil ! — ] 

[Falls  in  a  trance. 
lago.  Work  on. 
My  medicine,  work !  Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught  •, 

■And 

liinity  of  thought,  is  compared  to  flic  feafon  of  the  fun's  ccHpfc, 
at  which  time  the  earth  becomes  ftiadowed  by  the  induilioti  or 
bringing  over  of  the  moon  between  it  and  the  fun.  This  being 
the  allufion»  the  reafoning  ftands  thus :  '•  My  nature  could 
••  never  be  thus  overfhartowed,  and  falling,  as  it  were,  into 
*•  diffolution  for  no  caufe.  There  muft  be  an  induction  of 
**  fomething :  there  muft  be  a  real  caufe.  My  jealoufy  cannot 
^*  be  merely  imaginary.  Ideas,  words  only,  could  not  (hake 
*•  jne  thus,  and  raife  all  thit  diforder.  My  jealoufy  therefore 
•*  mull  be  grounded  on  matter  of  faft."  Shakefpeare  ufe*  this 
word  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Richard  III. 

"  A  dire  induction  am  I  witnef»  to." 
MarAon  feems  to  have  read  it  thus  in  fome  copy,  and  to  allude 
to  it  in  thefe  words  of  his  Fame  : 

*|  Plots  ha' you  lud  ?  inductions  dangerous  !     Warb. 

This  is  a  noble  conjefture,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  does 
honour  to  its  author.  Yet  I  am  in  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
neceffity  of  emendation.  There  has  always  prevailed  in  the 
world  an  opinion,  that  wKcn  any  great  calamity  happens  at  a 
diibuice,  notice  is  given  of  it  to  the  fufFercr  by  fome  dejeftion 
or  perturbation  of  mind,  of  which  he  difcovers  no  external^ 
caufe.  This  is  afcribed  to  that  general  communication  of  one 
part  of  the  univerfe  with  another,  which  is  called  fympathy 
and  antipathy  ;  or  to  the  fecret  monition,  inftru^ion^  and  in- 
fluence of  a  fuperior  Being,  which  Aiperin tends  the  order  of 
nature  and  of  life.  Othello  fays,  Nature  could  not  iwveft  her- 
J'tlf  in  Juch  Jhadc'-jiing  paffion  *withoMt  inftruflion.  //  //  not 
mtmrds  that  fiake  me  thus.  This  paffion,  which  fprcads  its  clouds 
over  me,  is  the  efTed  of  fome  aeency  more  than  the  operation 
of  words  ;  it  is  one  of  thofe  nonces  which  men  have  of  unfeen 
calamities.     Johnson. 

Nature  could  not  in*vefi  herfJf  in  fuch  Jhadoiving  pajfion  'with- 
mU /omi  inflrudion.'\  However  ingenious  Dr.  Wurburton's  note 
may  be,  it  is  certainly  too  forced  and  fHi<-fetchod.  Othello 
alludes  only  to  Cailio's  dream,  which  had  been  invented  and 
told  him  by  lago ;  when  many  confufed  and  very  interelHng 
idfiaa  pour  in  upon  the  mind  all  at  once,  and  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity that  it  has  not  time  to  ihape  or  digeft  them,  if  it  does 
not  relieve  itfclf  by  tears  (which  we  know  it  often  docb,  whc- 
dier  for  joy  or  erief)  it  produces  ftupefadion  and  fainting. 

"^  '^  G  g  3  Othello, 
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And  many  worthy  and  chafte  danics  evenijius, 
All  guiltlefs,  meet  reproach.    What  ho  !  my  Joid ! 

My  lord,  I  fay !  Othello  ! 

Enter  Cajfio. 

How  now,  Caffio  ? 

Caf  What's  the  matter  ? 

lago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepfy ; 
This  is  the  fecond  fit,  he  had  one  yefterday. 

Caf.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear : 
The  lethargy  muft  have  his  quiet  courfe : 
If  not,  he  roams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  favage  madnefs.    Look,  he  ftirs. 
Do  you  withdraw  yourfelf  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  ftraight ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occafion  fpeak  with  you.— ^ 

[Exit  C4t. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head? 

OJb.  Doft  thou  mock  me  ? 

lago.  I  mock  you !  no,  by  heaven : 
Would  you  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Ofb.  A  horned  man's  a  monfter,  and  a  beaft. 

lago.  There's  many  a  beaft,  then,  in  a  populous 
city. 
And  many  a  civil  monftcr. 

Otb.  Did  he  confefs  it  ? 

lago.  Good  Sir,  be  a  man ;  • 
Think,  every  bearded  fellow  that's  but  yok'd. 
May  draw  with  you.     Millions  are  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  ^  in  thofe  unpropcr  beds, 

Othello,  in  broken  fentences  and  (ingle  words,  all  of  wliidi 
have  a  reference  to  the  caufc  of  his  jealouAr,  fliews,  that  all 
the  proofs  arc  prcfent  at  once  to  his  mind,  which  Co  over- 
powers it,  that  he  falls  into  a  trance,  the  natural  coni^nence. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

s  gfg  fjifgjg  unpropcr  Ms^]  Vnprtpir^  for  common. 

Warburtok. 

Which 
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Which  thejr  dare  fwear  peculiar :  your  cafe  is  better. 
Oh,  'tis  the  fpighc  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock,' 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  fecure  couch. 
And  to  fuppofe  her  chaftc !  No,  let  me  know ; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  fhe  fliall  be. 

Otb.  Oh,  thou  art  wife  j  'tis  certain. 

logo.  Stand  you  a  while  apart ; 
Confine  yourfelf  but  in  a  patient  ♦  lift. 
Whilftvou  were  here,  o'er-whelmed  with  your  grief, 
(A jpaiuon  moft  unfuiting  fuch  a  man) 
Calno  came  hither.     I  fhiftcd  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'fcufc  upon  your  ecftafy ; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  fpeak  with  me  ; 
The  whkJi  he  promised.     Do  but  5  encave  yourfelf. 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  noublc  fcorns. 
That  dwell'  in  every  region  of  his  face ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife : 
I  fay,  but  mark  his  gefture.     Marry,  patience ; 
*  Or  I  fliall  fay,  you  are  all  in  all  in  fpleen,  ^ 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Otb.  Doft  thou  hear,  lago  ? 
I  will  be  found  moft  cunning  in  my  patience ;      , 
But  (doft  thou  hear)  moft  bloody  ? 

lago.  That's  not  amifs ; 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Olhello  withdraws. 
Now  will  I  queftion  Caflio  of  Bianca, 
A  houfewife,  that,  by  felling  her  defires. 
Buys  herfelf  bread  and  cloaths.     It  is  a  creature 
That  dotes  on  Caflio  ;  as  'tis  the  ftrumpct's  plague 

♦  ——///?.]  For  attention  ;  aft  of  liftcning.     Johnson. 

*  tMcave  jourJelf^'\  Hide  yourfelf  in  a  private  place. 

JOHNSOK. 

•  Or  I  jballfay^  you  are  all  in  all  in  fpUeny\  I  read, 

Orjhalll/ajj  you're  all  in  all  -eLfileen, 
I  think  our  author  ufes  this  exprefllon  clfewhcre.     Johnson. 

Gg4  To 
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BioH.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you !  what 
did  you  mean  by  that  fame  handkerchief  you  gave 
me  e\'cn  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  muft 
take  out  the  work.  A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
fhould  find  it  in  your  chamlir,  and  know  not  who 
left  it  there.     This  is  fome  minx's  token,  and  I  muft 

take  out  the  work  -,  there give  it  your  hobby- 

horfe.    Wherefoever  you  had  it,  rll  take  out  no  work 
on't. 

Cp/.  How  now,  my  fweet  Bianca  ?  how  now  ?  how 
now  ? 

Otk  By  heaven,  that  fhould  be  my  handkerchief! 


Bian.  If  you'll  come  to  fupper  to-night,  you  may 
if  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prq)ar'd  ton 

[Exit. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her.— — 

Caf.  I  muft,  (he'll  rail  in  the  ftrcets  elfe. 

lago.  You  fup  there  ? 

Caf.  Yes,  I  intend  fo. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  fee  you  j  for  I  would 
very  fain  fpeak  with  you. 

Caf.  Pr'ythee,  come.     Will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to  5  fay  no  more.  [Exit  Caffis- 

Otb.  How  (hall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laugh'd  at  his  vice? 

0th.  Oh,  lago! 

lago.  And  did  you  fee  the  handkerchief .? 

Otb.  Was  that  mine  ? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  :  and  to  fee  how  he 

Erizes  the  foolifli  woman  your  wife         She  gave  it 
im,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 
Otb.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing : 
A  fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  fweet  woman ! 
lago.  Nay,  you  muft  forget  that. 
Otb.  Ay,  let  her  rot  and  pcrifh,  and  be  damnM  to- 
night i  for  ftie  (hall  not  live.    No,  my  heart  is  turn'd 

to 
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to  ftone :  I  ftrike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand  ^    Oh, 

the  world  hath  not  a  fwceter  creature She  might 

lie  by  an  emperor's  fide,  and  command  him  talks. 
.  I^gp.  Nay,  Uut's  not  your  way. 

0th.  Hang  her,  I  do  but  fay  what  (he  is  : — fo  deli- 
cate with  her  needle ! — An  admirable  mufician !  Oh, 
flic  will  fing  the  favagenels  out  of  a  bear !  Of  fo  high 
and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  ! 

lago.  She's  the  worfe  for  all  this, 

Otb.  Oh,  a  thoufand,  a  thoufand  tim^s  :— - 
And  then  of  fo  gentle  condition ! 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Otb.  Nay,  that's  certain. 
But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago-— Oh,  lago,  the  pity  of  it, 
lago! 

lago.  If  you  aVe  h  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  offend ;  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes 
near  no  body. 

0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  mefles.— Cuckold  me ' 

lago.  Oh,  'tis  foul  in  her. 

0th.  With  mine  officer  ! 

lago.  That's  fouler. 

Otb:  Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago,  this  night :  I'll  not 
cxpoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty  un- 
provide  my  mind  again  : — this  night,  lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poifon  -,  ftrangle  her  in  her 
bed. 
Even  the  bed  flie  hath  contaminated. 

0th.  Good,  good: 
The  juftice  of  it  pleafes. — Very  good. 

'  No^  my  heart  is  turned  to  ftone :  I  ftrike  it^  and  it  burU 

my  hand. — ]  This  thought,  as  often  as  it  occurs  to  ShakefpearCy 
is  Aire  to  be  received,  and  as  often  counterafis  his  own  pathos. 
So  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  A61  4.  Sc.  8. 

"  ^throw  my  heart 

**  Againft  the  flint  and  hardnefs  of  my  fault, 

*•  Which,  beine  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 

^'  And  finifh  all  foul  thoughts."    Steevens. 

lago. 
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lago.  And,  for  CaOio,  let  me  be  his  undertaker. 
You  ihall  hear  more  by  midnight,  [yf  trwnpet  within. 
.    0th.  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that  fame  ? 
lago.  Something  from  Venice,  fure.     *Tis  Lodo- 
vico 
Come  from  the  duke.     And,  fee,  your  wife  is  with 
him. 

Enter  Lodovico^  Defdemona^  and  Attendants. 

Led.  Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

0th.  With  all  my  heart.  Sir. 

Lod.  The  duke  and  fenators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

{Gives  him  a  Utter. 

0th.  I  kifs  the  inftrument  of  their  pleafurcs. 

Def.  And  what's  the  news,  good  coufin  Lodovico? 

lago.  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you,  fignior. 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you  :  how  docs  lieutenant  Caflio  ? 

lago.  Lives,  Sir. 

Bef.  Coufin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach ;  but  you  (hall  make  all  well. 

0th.  Are  you  fure  of  that  ? 

Def.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  [This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will — ] 

[Rends. 

Lod.  He  did  not  call  -,  he's  bufy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  divifion  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Caflio  ? 

Def.  A  moft  unhappy  one  ;  I  would  do  much 
To  *  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Caflio. 

Otk  Fire  and  brimftonc ! 

Def  My  lord  ! 

Oth.  Are  you  wife  ? 

Def  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

Led.  'May  be  the  letter  mov'd  him  ; 

♦  atone  therrit^^']  Make  ihcm  one ;  reconcile  them. 

JOHKSOK. 

For, 
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For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Cailio  in  his  government. 

Def.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on't 

Otb.  Indeed! 

Def:  My  lord  ? 

Otb.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  mad. 

Def.  Why,  fwcet  Othello  ? 
^Otb.  Devil! [Striking  her. 

Def.  I  have  not  deferv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd  in  Venice, 
Though  I  ftiould  fwear  I  faw  it.     *Tis  very  much : 
Make  her  amends,  (he  weeps. 

Otb.  Oh  devil,  devil ! 
5  If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 

Each  drop  (he  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile : 

Out  of  my  fight ! 

Def  I  will  not  ftay  to  o(Fend  you.  [Going. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady : 

I  do  befeech  your  lord(hip  call  her  back. 

Otb.  Miftrcfs 

Def  My  lord. 

Otb.  What  would  you  with  her,  Sir  ? 

Lx>d.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Ay ;  you  did  wi(h  thnt  I  would  make  her  turn : 
Sir,  (he  can  turn,  anJ  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again  :  :-nd  (he  can  weep.  Sir,  weep  -, 
And  (he's  obf  c^^cnt,  as  you  fty ; obedient- 
Very  obedient. — ^  Proceed  you  in  your  tears 

5  If  that  the  earth  could  teeniy  &c.]  If  womens  tears  could 
iinprcgnabe  the  earth.  Ky  the  dodrine  of  equivocal  generation » 
new  animals  were  fuppoled  producible  by  new  combinations  of 
matter.     Sec  Bacon.     Johnson. 

^ Pr-crcJ you  in  your  tears ]  I  cannot  think  that   the 

poet  meant  to  make  Othello  bid  Dcfdemona  to  continue  'weeping. 
which  proctcd  you  in  your  tears  (as  the  paflagc  Is  at  prcfcnt 
pointed)  mufl  mean.     He  rather  would  have  faid, 

Proceed  you  in  your  tears  .'— 

What  I  will  you  ftill  continue  to  be  a  hypocrite  by  a  difplay  of 
this  1  vf //  painted  p  ajjion  !     \V  a  R  N'  s  R . 

Concerning 
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j^miL  Never,  my  lord. 

O^b.  Nor  fend  you  out  o*  the  way  ? 

jEmiL  Never. 

Otk  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  malk,  nor 
nothing? 

j€miL  Never,  my  lord. 

Oib.  That's  ftrangc ! 

j^mil.  I  durft,  my  lord,  to  wager  Ihe  is  honcft^ 
Lay  down  my  foul  at  ftake ;  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought  •,  it  doth  abufe  your  bofom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  ferpent*s  curfc ! 
For,  if  fhe  be  not  honeft,  chafte,  and  true. 
There's  no  man  happy ;  the  pureft  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  flander. 

Ofh.  Bid  her  come  hither ; go.     [Exit  MmUa. 

She  fays  enough ; yet  (he's  a  fimple  bawd. 

That  cannot  lay  as  much.     This  is  a  fubtle  whorc^ 

A  clofet  lock  and  key  of  villainous  fecrets  ; 

And  yet  flic'll  kneel,  and  pray  :  I  have  feen  her  do*t 

Re-enter  jEmilia  with  Defdemona. 

Bef,  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

oib.  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Def  What  is  your  pleafure  ? 

Otb.  Let  me  fee  your  eyes.     Look  in  my  face. 

Def.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  ? 

Otb.  [To  jEmilia.']  Some  of  your  fun6Uon,milhrls; 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  (hut  the  door ; 
Cough,  or  cry,  hem,  if  any  body  come  : 

Your  myftery,  your  myftery ; nay,  difpatch. 

[£x//  JSmiEa. 

Def.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  Ipeech  im- 
port ? 
I  underftand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
[8  But  not  the  words.] 

*  But  mt  your  qi0;Vj.]  This  line  is  added  oat  of  the  iA 
edition.     Pope. 

Oib. 
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Otb.  Why?  what  art  thou? 

Dij/I  Your  wife,  my  lord  -,  your  true  and  loyal  wife. 

Otb.  Come,  fwear  it ;   damn  thyfelf ;  left,  being 
like  one 
Of  heaven,  the  devils  themfelves  fliould  fear  to  feizc 

thee. 
Therefore  be  double-damn'd  j  fwear  thou  art  honeft. 

Def.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Otb,  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  falfe  as 
hell. 

Def.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  With  whom  ?  How  am 
I  falfe  ? 

Otb.  Oh,  Defdemona !  away !  away  !  away  ! 

Def.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  !  Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Aril  I  the  motive  of  thefe  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  fufpeft 
An  inftrument  or  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me ;  if  you  have  loft  him. 
Why,  I  have  loft  him  too. 

Otb.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 
To  try  me  with  affliftion,  had  he  rain'd 
All  kind  of  fores  and  ihames  on  my  bare  head, 
Steep*d  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmoft  hopes  ; 
I  {hould  have  found  in  fome  place  of  my  foul 
A  drop  of  patience.     But  (alas)  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure  for  the  ^  time  of  fcorn 
To  point  his  flow  unmoving  finger  at        oh !  oh ! 

Yet 

•  — //V»^  of /corn]  The  reading  of  both  the  eldefl  quartos 
and  the  folio  is, 

**  for  the  time  of  fcorn." 

Mr.  Rowe  reads  •*  hand  of  fcorn  ;"    and  fucceeding  editors 
have  filcntly  followed  him. 

I  would  (though  in  oppofition  to  fo  many  great  authorities  in 
fctour  of  the  change)  continue  to  read  with  the  old  copy, 

the  time  of  fcorn, 

Wc  call  the  hour  in  'which  ive  are  to  die,  the  hour  of  death — the 

time  when  we  are  to  be  judged — the  day  of  judgment — the  inftant 

when  we  fuffer  calamity— /i6^  hour  of  e<vil ;  and  why  may  W 

•Vol.  X.  H  h  not 
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Yet  cx)uld  I  bear  that  too;  welK  very  well : 

But  there,  where  I  have  '  garnered  up  my  hcait^ 

Where  either  I  muft  live,  or  bear  no  life. 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  elfe  dries  up  ;  to  be  difcardcd  thence  j 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cittern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in! — *  Turn  thy  compkxioD 

there! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rofe-lipp*d  cherubim; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell. 

Def.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  efteems  me  honeft* 
0th.  Oh,  ay  \  as  fummer  flies  are  in  the  {hambks, 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     3  Oh  thou  weed! 
Who  art  fo  lovely  fair,  and  finell'tt  {o  fweet. 

That 

not  diflinguifh  the  time  which  brings  contempt  alonj;  with  it» 
by  the  title  of  the  tttiu  of  /corn  ?  Othello  takes  his  idea  itam 
a  clock.  To  make  me  ((ays  he)  a  fixed  figure  (on  the  dial  of 
the  world)  for  the  hour  of  fcorn  to  point  and  make  afuUfi^  at! 
The  epithet,  unmo^ing^  is  highly  expreffive  of  his  iapatience 
at  fuch  treatment;  for  to  thoie  who  watch  the  modoas  of  a 
clock  with  eagernefsy  the  hands  will  fcarce  feem  to  more. 

Stbevihs. 

■  parner*d  up  my  heart ^  That  is,  treafured  up ;  the 

garner  and  Uit  fountain  are  improperly  conjoined.     John  son. 

*  Turn  thy  complexion  there^  &c.]  At  fuch  an  ot^ed  do 

thou,  patience^  thyfelf  change  colour  ;  at  this  do  thou,  Cfen 
thou,  rofy  cherub  as  thou  art,  look  grim  as  bdU  The  old  edi* 
tions  and  the  new  have  it, 

I  here  look  grim  as  helL 
I  was  written  for  ay^  and  not  fince  correfted.     Johicsok. 

'  Oh  thou  iveedf]  Dr.  Johnfon  has  been  cenfured  for 

having  (liHed  difficulties  where  he  could  not  renayove  thenu  I 
would  therefore  obferve,  that  this  fpeech  is  printed  word  for 
word  from  the  folio  edition,  though  the  quarto  reaids, 

O  thou  black  nveed/ 

Had  this  epithet,  hlack^  been  admitted,  there  would  ftill  have 
remained  an  incomplete  verfe  in  the  fpeech:  no  additional 
beauty  would  have  been  thereby  introduced  ;  but  inftead  of  it, 
a  paltry  antithcfis  between  the  words  hlack  and  fair.  I  have 
been  a  careful  reader  of  many  of  the  plays,  and  other  hooka 
of  the  age  of  Shakefpeare,  but  fuch  a  word  as  hlache  has  i 
yet  occurred ;  and  I  know  not  by  what  rule  of  criticiiin  a  < 
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That  the  fenfe  aches  at  thee- 
Would  thou  hadft  ne*er  been  born  ! 

Def.   Alas,   what  ignorant  fin  have   I  commit* 
ted? 

0th.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  moft  goodly  book. 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  What  committed  ! 
Committed  ! — oh,  thou  public  commoner ! 
I  (hould  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modefly. 
Did  but  I  fpeak  thy  deeds. — What  committed  ! 
Heaven  ftops  the  nofe  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kifles  all  it  meets. 
Is  hufti'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it.    What  committed  .^—Impudent 
(trumpet ! 

2)(/I  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Otb,  Are  not  you  a  ftrurnpet  ? 

'Btfv  No^  as  I  am  a  chriftian. 
If  to  preferve  this  veffel  for  my  lord 
Hwtoi  any  other,  foul,  unlawftil  touch. 
Be  noi  to  be  a  ftrurnpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.'  What,  not  a  whore  ?  j 

Def.  No,  as  I  Ihall  be  faved. 

Otb.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

'Def.  Oh,  heaven  forgive  us ! 

Otbi  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  : 
I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  iwdth  OthcUo.-— - 

iMer  jEmiUa. 

You,  Biiftrefi, 

That  have  the  office  oppofite  to  St.  Peter, 

And  keep  the  gate  of  heU  \  you  !  you  !  ay,  you  I 

amtator  b  obliged  to  adopt  difiiculties,  which  (on  the  aatho- 
ilhr  oC'copies)  he  may  fairly  avoid.  Though  the  quarto,  1622, 
arads  amllance  to  an  editor^  yet  the  copy  in  the  folio  is  in 
nany  places  at  once  the  moft  ample  and  correft.    Stssvens* 

H  h  2  Wc 
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We  have  done  our  courfe ;  there's  money  for  your 

pains ; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counfel. 

[Exii. 

jEmiL  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  ? — 
How  do  you,    madam  ?   how  do   you,   my  good 
lady? 

Bef.  'Faith,  half  afleep. 

jEmil.  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my 
lord  ? 

Def.  With  whom  ? 

jEmil  With  my  lord,  madam  ? 

Def.  [Who  is  thy  lord  ? 

jEmil  He  that  is  yours,  fweet  lady.] 

Def.  I  have  none  :  do  not  talk  to  me,  .Emilia. 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  anfwer  have  I  none. 
But  what  fhould  go  by  water.     Pray,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding-fheets— -Remember;— 
And  call  thy  hu{band  hither. 

jEmil  Here's  a  change  indeed !  [£«&. 

Def  'Tis  meet  I  fhould  be  us'd  {6^  very  meet 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  flick 
^  The  fmairft  opinion  on  my  great*ft  abufe. 

Enter  logo  with  jEmilia. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleafurc,  madam  ?  How  is  it 

with  you  ? 
Def  I  cannot  tell.     Thofe  that  do  tesch  young 
babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  eafy  talks : 
He  might  have  chid  me  fo ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

lago.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

jEmil.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  fo  bewhor^d  her, 

^  The  fmalPft  opinion  on  «pr  leaft  mifufe  ?]  The  old  quarto 
reads, 

TbefmalVft  opinion  on  mjf  great'ft  abufc. 
Which  I  think  is  better.    Johnson. 

Thrown 
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Thrown  fuch  delpight  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
That  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Def.  Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 

lago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Def.  Such,  as  (he  fays,  my  lord  did  fay  I  was. 

JEmiL  He  call'd  her  whore :  a  beggar  in  his  drink. 
Could  not  have  laid  fuch  terms  ^  upon  his  callet. 

lago.  Why  did  he  fo  ? 

Def.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  fure  I  am  none  fuch. 

lago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep  ;  alas  the  day  ! 

jEmil.  Hath  ftie  forfook  fo  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  called — whore  ?  Would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Def.  It  is  my  wretched  forame. 

lago.  Befhrew  him  for  it !  How  corhes  thb  trick 
upon  him  ? 

Def  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

yEmtl.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  fome  eternal  villain. 
Some  bufy  and  infinuating  rogue. 
Some  co^ng,  cozening  (lave,  to  get  fome  office. 
Has  not  devis'd  this  (lander  :  Til  be  hang'd  elfe. 

lago.  Fie,  there  is  no  fuch  man  -,  it  is  impoflible. 

Def  If  any  fuch  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  ! 

jEmil.  A  halter  pardon  him,   and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! 

5  fffgff  i^gj  callet,"]  Callet  is  a  lewd  woman  ;  fo  called 

(fays  Dr.  Grey)  from  the  French  calote^  which  was  a  fort  of 
head-drefs  worn  by  country  girls.  This  derivation,  however,  is 
extremely  difputable.  The  appellation  of  callet^  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  fpelt,  calloty  might  have  been  adopted  from  a  real  name. 
In  the  20th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Gilts  Hather,  and  Kit  Callot 
his  midrefs,  were  very  famous,  callinjg  themfelves  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  gypfics,  who  then  made  their  firfl  appearance. 
I  derive  my  knowledge  of  this  couple  from  Greene's  Art  of 
LfgerJemaiftj  1612.  Heywood,  the  epigrammatic,  makes  one 
woman  call  another  Kit  Calloty  by  way  of  reproach  for  the 
Tilenefs  of  her  charadcr ;  and  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  Ma/que  of 
^ffits^  fays, 

**  To  fet  Kit  Callot  forth  in  profe  or  rhime, 

*•  Or  who  was  Cleopatra  for  the  time."     St e evens. 

H  h  3  Why 
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Why  fhould  he  call  her,  whore  i    Who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  iikcM- 

hood? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  fome  moft  villainous  knave^ 
Some  bafe  ^  notorious  knave,  fome  fcurvy  fellow  :— 
Oh  heaven,  that  fuch  companions  tlKnf  dft  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a  whip. 
To  lafh  the  rafcal  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft  ! 

lago.  7  Speak  within  door. 

yEmtl.  Oh,  fie  upon  him !   Some  fuch  *fquire  he 
was. 
That  turn'd  your  wit  ^  the  feamy  fide  without  j 
And  made  you  to  fufpeft  me  with  the  Moor. 

lago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Def.  Alas,  lago, 
What  fhall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him ;  for  by  mis  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  loft  him.    [Here  I  kneel:  [Kmdiif^ 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trefpafs  'gainft  his  love. 
Or  in  difcourfe,  or  thought,  or  aftual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  fenfe. 
Delighted  them  on  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will,  though  he  do  ftiake  me  off. 
To  beggarly  divorcement,  love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forfwear  me !  Unkindnefs  may  do  much  j 
And  his  unkindnefs  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  can^t  fay,  whore  •, 
It  does  abhor  me  now  I  fpeak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  aft  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  could  make  mc] 

lago.  I  pray  you,  be  content;  *tis  but  his  humour j 

*  notorious — ]  For  ^ro/j^  not  in  its  proper  meaning  kt 

knonvn,     Johnson. 

7  Speak  lAjithin  door,"]  Do  not  clamour  fo  as  to  be  heard  be* 
yond  the  houfe.     Johnson. 

*  ""^the jeamy  Jidt  ijjitbout  \\  That  is,  infiJe  9ut.    Johnson. 

The 
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The  bufinefs  of  the  ftate  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  ^  chide  with  you. 

Def.  If  'twere  no  other- 

lago.  It  is  but  fo,  I  warrant.  \T'ru!mp€ts. 

Hark  how  thefe  inftruments  fummon  to  fuppcr ! 
^  And  the  great  meflengers  of  Venice  ftay ; 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  (hall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Defdemona  and  jEmiUa. 

Enier  Roderigo. 

How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal*ft  juftly  with  me.- 

lago.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doft'ft  me  with  fome  device, 
lago ;  and  rather  (as  it  feems  to  be  now)  keep*fl:  from 
me  all  conveniency,  than  fupplieft  me  with  the  leaft 
advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed,  no  longer  endure 
it.  Nor  am  I  yet  perfuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what 
already  I  have  fooliftily  fufFercd. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  for  your 
words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  moft  unjuftly. 

Rod:  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wafted  myfelf 
out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had  from  me, 
to  deliver  to  Defdemona,  would  half  have  corrupted 
a  votarift.  You  have  told  me  ftie  hath  received  them; 
and  returned  me  expeftations  and  comforts  of  fudden 
refpeft  *  and  acquaintance ;  but  I  find  none. 

lago.  Well ;  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man,  not 
*tis  not  very  well:  nay,  I  think,  it  is  fcurvy-,  and 
begin  to  find  myfelf  fob'd  in  it. 

•  chide  'withyou.']  This  line  is  from  the  quarto,  1622. 

Steevens. 
»  Jnd  the  great  meffengers  of  Venice  ftay  ;]  Thus  the  quarto. 
The  folio  reads, 

The  meffengeri  of  Venice  ftay  the  meat.     Steevens. 

»  and  acquaintance ; )  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto 

reads— tf«i/  acquittance.     Steevens. 

H  h  4  lago. 
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Jago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  *tis  not  very  well.  I  will  make 
myfelf  known  to  Defdemona :  if  (he  will  return  me 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  fuit,  and  repent  my 
unlawful  folicitation ;  if  not,  affure  yourfelf  I  wiD 
feek  fatlsfaftion  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  faid  now— 

Rod.  Ay,  and  faid  nothing,  but  what  I  proteft  in- 
tendment of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now,  I  fee,  there's  mettle  in  thccj 
and  even  from  this  inftant  do  I  build  on  thee  a  better 
opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Rode- 
rigo.  Thou  haft  taken  againft  me  a  moft  juft  ex- 
ception i  but  yet,  I  proteft,  I  have  deak  moft  dircftly 
in  thy  aftair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appear'd. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared-,  and 
your  fufpicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  But 
Roderigo,  if  thou  haft  that  in  thee  indeed,  which  I 
have  greater  realbn  to  believe  now  than  ever — I  mean 
purpofe,  courage,  and  valour — this  night  (hew  it.  If 
thou  the  next  night  following  enjoy  not  Defdemona, 
take  me  from  this  world  with  treachery,  and  devife 
engines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well ;  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  within  reafon  and 
compafs } 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  efpecial  commi(rion^comc  from 
Venice  to  depute  CaiTio  in  Othello*s  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  Why,  then  Othello  and  Def- 
demona return  again  to  Venice. 

lago.  Oh,  no  \  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  taketh 
^way  with  him  the  fair  Defdemona,  unlefs  his  abode 
be  linger'd  here  by  fome  accident :  wherein  none  can 
l^e  fo  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Ca(rio. 

Red.  How  do  you  mean  removing  him  i 

lago.  Whv,  by  making  him  incapable  of  Othello's 
place-,  knocking' out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 
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lago.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourfelf  a  profit,  and  a 
right.  He  fups  to-night  with  a  harlot ;  and  thither 
will  I  go  to  him.  He  knows  not  yet  of  his  honour- 
able fortune  :  if  you  will  watch  his  going  thence, 
which  I  will  fafhion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and 
one,  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleafure.  I  will  be 
near  to  fecond  your  attempt,  and  he  (hall  fall  between 
us.  Come,  ftand  not  amaz*d  at  it,  but  ^  along  with 
me ;  I  will  Ihew  you  fuch  a  neceflity  m  his  death, 
that  you  fhall  think  yourfelf  bound  to  put  it  on  him. 
It  is  now  high  fupper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to 
wafte.     About  it. 

[Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reafon  for  this. 

lago.  And  you  (halj  be  fatisfied.]  [Exeunt. 

SCENE        III. 

A  room  in  the  caftle. 

Enier  Othello^   Lodovico^  Defdmona^  jEmitia^  and 
Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  befeech  you,  Sir,  trouble  yourfelf  no 

further. 
Otb.  Oh,  pardon  me ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Lod.  Madam,  good  night  j  I  humbly  thank  your 

ladyfhip. 
Def.  Your  honour  is  moft  welcome. 

Otb.  Will  you  walk.  Sir  ?— Oh  Defdcmona! 

T>ef.  My  lord  ? 

Otb.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  inftant.  I  will  be  re- 
turned forthwith.  Difmifs  your  attendant  there.  Look, 
it  be  done.  [Exit. 

Def.  I  will,  my  lord. 
jEmil.  How  goes  it  now  ?  He  looks  gentler  than 

he  did. 
Bef.  He  fays,  he  will  return  incontinent ; 
And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bid  me  to  difmifs  you. 

JEmil 
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jEmil.  Difmils  me ! 

Def.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  muft  not  now  difplcafe  him. 

j^mil.  I  would  you  had  never  feen  him  ! 
,    Dff.  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  doth  fo  approve  him, 
That  even  his  ftubbornnefs,  his  checks,  and  frowns — 
(Pr'ythee  unpin  me) — have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

^mil.  I  have  laid  thofe  meets  yoir  bade  me  on 
the  bed. 

Def.  All's  one.    Good  father  !  how  fbolilh  are  our 
minds  ? 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythec  fhroud  mc 
In  one  of  thofe  fame  fheets. 

JSmil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Def,  My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Barbara ; 
She  was  in  love  •,  *  and  he,  fhe  lov*d,  proved  mad. 
And  did  forfake  her.     She  had  a  fong  of  willow. 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  exprefs'd  her  fortune. 
And  Ihe  dy*d  fmging  it.     That  fong  to-night 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind ;  [3 1  have  much  to  do, 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  aU  o*  one  fide. 
And  ling  it  like  poor  Barbara.     Pr'ythee  difpatch. 


jEmil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night  gown 


? 


H 


*  --^and  he,  Jhe  lo^^d,  pro*v^d  mady 

And  did  forfake  her, ]  We  (hould  read, 

^■^--and  he,  Jhe  lonj^dy  for/ook  her. 

And  Jhe  pro<v^d  mad, Warburton. 

I  believe  that  mad  only  iignifies  wildy  ftantick,  uneerttdn. 

Johnson. 

*  VHit  much'  ado. 

But  to  go  hang  mj  head^-^  I  have  much  ado  to  do  any 
thing  hut  hang  my  head.  We  might  rtad; 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head, 
•this  is  perhaps  the  oirlj  iufertion  made  in  the  latter  edi- 
tions which  has  improved  the  play.  The  reft  fecm  to  have 
been  added^  for  the  fake  of  amplificatioo,  or  of  omamcat. 
When  the  imagination  had  fubfided,  and  the  mind  was  no 
longer  agitated  by  the  horror  of  the  a£lion,  it  became  at 
leiiure  to  look  round  for  fpedoos  lidditions.    This  addition  ii 

natural. 
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Def.  No,  unpin  me  here.— 
This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 
^mil.  A  very  handfomc  man. 
Def.  He  fpeaks  well. 

jEmil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walked 
barefoot  to  Paleftine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip.] 
Def.  ♦  "  The  poor  foul  fat  finging  by  a  fycamore- 
"  tree, 
"  Sing  all  a  green  willow ;  [Singing. 

**  Her  hand  on  her  bofom,  her  head  on  her  ki^ 

"  Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
"  The  frefh  ftreams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her 
"  moans; 
"  Sing  willow,  &c. 
**  Her  fait  tears  fell  from  her,  and  foft*ncd  the 
"  ftones-," 
Lay  by  thefe : 

"  Sing  willow,  &c. 
«  Willow,  willow,''  &c. 
Pr*ythee,  hyethee;  he'll  come  anon. 

•'  Sing  all  a  green  willow  muft  be  my  garland. 
2. 
**  Let  no  body  blame  him,  his  fcorn  I  approve." 
Nay  that's  not  next — Hark,  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 
jEmiL  It  is  the  wind. 

Def.  5  «<  I  call'd  my  love  falfe  love  j  but  what  faid 
"  he  then  ? 
"  Sing  willow,  &c. 
**  If  I  court  more  women,  you'll  couch  with  more 
"  men." 

natural.  Dcfdcmona  can  at  hr^  hardly  forbear  to  fing  the 
fong;'  fhe  endeavours  to  change  her  train  of  thoughts,  but  her 
imagination  at  lad  prevails,  and  Ihe  fines  it.     Johnson. 

^  This  fong,  in  two  parts,  is  printed  in  a  late  colledion  of 
old  ballads ;  the  lines  preferved  here  differ  fomewhat  from  the 
copy  difcovered  by  the  ingenious  colleftor.     Johnson. 

*  /  caird  my  lo've  falfe  lo^e  ; "]  This  couplet  i^  not  in  the 

ballad,  which  is  the  complaint,  not  of  a  woman  forfaken,  but 
of  a  man  rejected.  Thefe  lines  were  probably  added  when  it 
was  accommodated  to  a  woman.    Johnson. 

So 
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So  get  thee  gone.    Good  night.    Mine  eyes  do  itch. 
Doth  that  b^de  weeping  ? 

JSmil.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Def.  [I  have  heard  it  faid  fo. — Oh  thcfe  men,  dicfc 
men! 
Doft  thou  in  confcience  think,  tell  me,  Emilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  abufe  their  hufbands 
In  fuch  grofs  kind  ? 

jEmiL  There  be  fome  fuch,  no  queftion.] 

Def.  Wouldft  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 

yEfml.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Def.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light. 

jEmil.  Nor  I  neither,  by  this  heavenly  light : 
I  might  do't  it  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Def.  Would  thou  do  fuch  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 

jEmil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing. 
It  is  a  great  price  for  a  fmall  vice. 

Def  In  troth,  I  think,  thou  wouldft  not. 

jEmil.  In  troth,  I  think,  I  fliould ;  and  undo't 
when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  fuch  a 
thing  for  a  joint-ring;  nor  for  meafures  of  lawn,  nor 
for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhi- 
bition :  but  for  all  the  whole  world ;  why,  who  would 
not  make  her  hufband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a 
monarch  ?  I  fhould  venture  purgatory  for't. 

Def  Beftirew  me,  if  I  would  do  luch  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

yEmiL  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world; 
and  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  *tis  a  wrong  in 
your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it 
right. 

Def  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fuch  woman. 

jEmil.  Yes,  a  dozen  -,  and  as  many  to  the  vantage, 
as  would  ftorc  the  world  they  play*d  for. 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  hufbands*  faults. 
If  wives  do  fall.     Say,  that  they  flack  their  duties. 
And  pour  our  treafures  into  foreign  laps  ; 
Or  elle  break  out  in  peevifti  jealoufies,  "'^ 

Throwing 
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Throwing  reftraint  upon  us ;  or,  fay,  they  ftrikc  us ; 
Or  fcant  ^  our  former  having  in  defpight : 
Why,  we  have  galls ;  and  though  we  have  fome  grace^ 
Yet  have  we  fome  revenge.     Let  hufbands  know. 
Their  wives  have  fenfe  like  them ;  they  fee  and  finell. 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  fweet  and  four. 
As  hulbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  Is  it  ^rt  ? 
I  think  it  is  ;  and  doth  afFeftion  breed  it  ? 
I  think  it  doth :  Is't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  fo  too.     And  have  not  we  afieftions  ? 
Defires  for  fports  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  f 
Then  let  them  ufc  us  well :  elfc  let  them  know. 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  inftruft  us  to. 

Def.  Good  night,  good  night :  7  heaven  me  fuch 
ufage  fend. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend ! 

[Extunf. 

•  wr  firmir  ba^vin^"^  ]  Our  fonner  allowance  of  cx- 

pence.     Johnson. 

7  ..-^bfaffeu  me  fuch  uCts /end,]  Such  is  the  reading  of  tlie 
fbliOy  and  of  the  fubfequent  editions ;  but  the  old  quarto  has, 

/tich  ufage  yj»</.—- 
ZT/a^e  is  an  old  word  for  cufiom,  and,  I  think,  better  than  u/e/. 

Johnson* 


ACT 
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A  C  T     V.       S  C  E  N  E     L 

A  fireet. 
Enter  logo  and  Roderigo. 

I A  G  o. 

HEREy  ftaad  behind  this  bulk ;  ftraight  mil  he 
come: 
Wear  thy  ^ood  rapier  bare«  and  put  it  home ; 
Quick,  quick^  feac  nothing,  TUbe  at  thy  ^om 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  :  think  on  that^ 
And  fix  nK]A  firm  thy  refolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand  ;  I  may  mifcarry^  in't. 
logo.  Here,  at  thy  hand.    Be  bold  and  takecfay 

(land. 
Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  5 
Yet  he  hath  given  me  fatisfying  reaibns^:-^—- 
*Tis  but  a  man  gone.— Forth,  my  fworrf.     He  di«. 

[Stands  apart. 
lago.  *  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almoft  to  the 
ienie. 
And  he  grows  angry.     Now,  whether  he  kill  Caffio, 

*  In  fome  editions, 

I^ve  rubbed  this  young  gnat  almofi  to  thcfenfe^ 
And  he  gro*ws  angry. "l  This  is  a  pafTage  much  controverted 
among  the  editors.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  quab^  a^«i^M;  not  . 
that  a  gudgeon  can  be  rubbed  to  much  /en/et  but  that  a  man 
grofsly  deceived  is  often  called  a  gudgeon,  Mr.  Upton  reads 
quaily  which  he  proves,  by  much  learning,  to  be  a  vtry  cho- 
leric bird.  Dr.  Warburton  retaips^«fl/,  which  is  found  in  the 
early  quarto.  Theobald  would  introduce  knoty  aVmall  bird  of 
that  name.  I  have  followed  the  text  of  the  folio,  and  third 
and  fourth  quartps. 

A  quat  in  the  midland  counties  is  a  pimple^  which  by  rubbing 
is  made  to  fmart,  or  is  rubbed  to/en/e,  Roderigo  is  called  a 
^nat  by  th^  fame  mode  of  fpccch,  as  a  low  fellow  is  now  termed 
in  low  language  a  /cab.  To  rub  to  the  fen/e^  is  t9  rub  to  the 
quick.     Johnson. 

Or 
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Or  Caflio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  gain.     Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  reftitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bob'd  fVom  him. 
As  gifts  to  Deidemona. 

It  muft  not  be : If  Caflio  do  remain^ 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 
That  makes  me  ugly  ;  Ind,  befides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him ;  there  ftand  I  in  peril. 
No,  he  muft  die : — Be  it  fo ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

Enter  Caffio, 

lUd.  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he. — Villaui,  thou  dieft. 
[He  runs  at  CaJfiOy  and  wounds  btrnj^^ 
Caf.  That  thruft  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  knoVft. 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Fight.     lago  cuts  Cajfio  behind  in  the  leg^  and  exit. 
Rod.  Ob,  I  am  (lain ! 

Caf.  1  am  maim'd  for  ever.— Help,  ho  I  murder ! 
murder ! 

Enter  Othello  above. 

0th.  The  voice  of  Caflio. — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  Oh,  villain  that  I  am ! 

Oth.  It  is  even  fo. 

Caf.  Oh,  help,  ho !  light !  a  furgeon !— — 

Oth.  •Tis  he.     Oh  brave  lago,  honefl:  and  juft> 
That  hath  fuch  noble  fenfe  of  thy  friend's  wrong ! 

Thou  teachefl:  me Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead ; 

And  your  fate  hies  apace, — Strumpet,  I  come : 
Forth  of  my  heart  thofe  charms,   thine  eyes,  are, 

blotted. 
Thy  bed,  luft  ftain*d,  fliall  with  luft's  blood  be  fpotted. 

[Exit  Othello. 


Enter 
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Enter  Lodovico  and  Graiiano  at  a  dtjiance. 

Caf.  What,  ho !  No  watch  ?  *  No  paffage  ?  Mur- 
der, murder ! 

Gra.  'Tis  fome  mifchance  •,  the  voice  is  very  dire- 
ful 

Caf.  Oh,  help ! 

LodM?ix\i\  • 

Rod.  O  wretched  villain  ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans.     It  is  '  a  heavy  night-, 
Thefe  may  be  counterfeits  :  let's  think*t  unfafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 

Rod.  No  body  come  ?  then  fhall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  lago  with  a  Ugbt. 

Lod.  Hark  ■     ■     * 

Gra.  Here  one  comes  in  his  Ihirt,  with  light  and 
weapons. 

lago.^  Who's  there  ?  Whofc  noife  is  this  that  cries 
out  murder  ? 

Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

lago.  Do  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 

Caf.  Here,  here :  for  heaven's  fake,  help  me. 

lago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Gra.  This  is  Othello's  Ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod.  The  fame,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

lago.  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  fo  grievoufly  ? 

Caf.  lago  ?  oh  I  am  fpoU'd,  undone  by  villains ! 
Give  me  fome  help. 

lago.  Oh  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done 
this? 

Caf  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  cannot  make  away. 

* No  pajfage  ? ]  No  pafTengers  ?  No  body  going  by  ? 

JOHNSOK. 

5  a  bea<vy  night ;]  A  thick  cloudy  night,  in  wbich  an 

ambuih  may  be  commodioufly  laid.    Johnson. 

logo. 
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Tago.  Oh  treacherous  villains  ! 
What  arc  you  there  ?  Come  in,  and  give  fomc  help. 

\To  Loi.  and  Gra. 
Rod.  Oh,  help  me  here ! 
Caf.  That's  one  of  fhem, 
lago.  O  murderous  flave !  oh  villain ! 

[lago  ftais  him. 
Rod.  Oh  damn'd  lago!   oh  inhuman  dogf  Ohl 

oh!  oh! 
logo.  Kill  men  i'  the  dark  ?  Where  be  thefe  blood/    , 
thieves  ? 
How  filent  is  this  town  ?  Ho  !  murder !  murder  f 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 
.  Lod.  As  you  (hall  prove  us,  praife  us. 
Jago.  Signior  Lodovico  ?      ■    '  1 
Lod.  He,  Sir. 

Jago.  I  cry  you  mercy :  here's  Caflio  hurt  by  vil- 
lains. 
Gra.  Caffio? 

lago*  How  is  it,  brother  ?  ^ 

Caf.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 
Light,  gentlemen.  Til  bind  it  with  my  fhirt. 

Enter  Bianca. 

Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

lago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 

Bian.  Oh  my  dear  Caflio  i  my  fweet  Caflio ! 
Oh  Caflio!  Caflio!  Caflio! 

lago.  O  notable  ftrumpet !  Caflio,  may  you  fufpeft 
Who  they  fliould  be  that  have  thus  mar^S^ed  you  ? 

Caf.  No. 

Qra.  I  am  forry  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been  tq 
feek  you. 

[lago.  Lend  me  a  garter.     So.«-»Oh  for  a  chair     • 
To  bear  him  eafily  hence !] 

Bian.  Alas,  he  faints: — oh  Caflio!  Caflio!  Caflio  I 

lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  fulbe£t  this  trafli. 
Vol.  X.  I  1  To 
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To  be  a  party  in  this  injury. 
Patience  a  while,  good  Caflio.— Come,  come,. 
Lend  me  a  light- — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 
Alas  !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman 
Roderigo  ?  No :  yes,  fure  :  yes,  *tis  Roderigo. 

Gra,  What,  of  Venice  ? 

lago.  Even  he.  Sir  j  did  you  know  him  ? 

Cra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

la^o.  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  your  gentle  pardon. 
Thete  bloody  accidents  muft  excirfe  my  manners, 
That  fo  neglefted  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  fee  you* 

lago.  How  do  you,  Caflio  ?  Oh,  a  chair,  a  chair ! 

Gra.  Roderigo ! 

lago.  He,  he,  'tis  he.     Oh,  that's  well  faid  -,— the 
chair. 
Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence; 
rU  fetch  the  general's  furgeon.     For  you,  miftrefs, 

\Xo  Bianco. 
Save  you  your  labour.  He  that  lies  flain  here,  Caflio, 
Was  my  dear  friend.    What  malice  was  between  you  ? 

Caf.  None  in  the  world  •,  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

lago.  [To  Bian.]  What,  look  you  pale  ? — Oh,  bear 
him  out  o'  the  air. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen. — Look  you  pale,  miftrcft? 
'  Do  you  perceive  the  gaftnels  of  her  eye  ?— 
Nay,  if  you  ftare,  we  fhall  hear  more  an6n. 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her; 
Do  you  fee,  gentlemen  ?  Nay,  guiltinefe 
Will  fpeak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  ufe. 

Enter  jEmilia. 

/£mil.  Al^,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
What  is  the  matter,  hufband  ? 

lago.  Caffio  has  here  been  fet  on  in  the  dark 
,  By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  Tcap'd  : 
He^s  almoft  flain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

jEihil.  Alas,  good  getitkman !  alas,  good  Caffio  I 
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lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. Pr'ythee, 

iEmilia, 

jo  know  of  Caflio  where  he  fupp'd  to-night : . 

What,  do  you  fhake  at  that  ? 
Bian.  He  fupp'd  at  my  houfe;  but  I  therefore 

{hake  not. 
lago.  Oh,  did  he  fo  ?  I  charge  you,  go  with  me. 
yEmiL  Oh,  fie  upon  thee,  ftrumpct ! 
Bian.  I  am  no  ftrumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honeft 
f\.s  you  that  thus  abufe  me. 
^miL  As  I  ?  foh !  fie  upon  thee  ! 
lago.  Kind  gentlemen,    let's   go  fee  poor  Caifit 
drefs'd. 
Tome,  miftrefs,  you  muft  tell  us  another  tale. 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel, 
\nd  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  hap'd.— — 

iVill  you  go  on  afore  ?: This  is  the  night. 

That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE        11. 

A  bed'Cbamber :  Defdemona  afleep.     A  light  burning. 

Enter  Othello:  . 

Otb.  4  It  is  the  caufe,  it  is  the  caufe,  my  foul ;— 
^t  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chafte  ftars, 

♦  //  //  the  caufe t  it  is  the  caufe ^  my  foul  i 

Let  me  not  name  it  ]  The  abruptncfs  of  this  foliloqay 
aakes  it  obfcure.  The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this  :  **  I  am 
*  here  (fays  Othello  in  his  mind)  overwhelmed  with  horror. 
'  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  perturbation  ?  Is  it  want  of  re- 
'  folution  to  do  juftice  ?  Is  it  the  dread  of  ihedding  blood  ? 
'  No  ;  it  is  not  the  adlion  that  fhocks  me,  but  //  is  the  caufer 
'  it  is  the  caufe^  my  foul ;  let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  ye  chafi€ 
'  ftars  I  it  is  the  caufe.**     Johnson. 

Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  a£lion  which  he  is  about    i 
0  perpetrate,  feems  at  this  inflant  to  be  feeking  his  juflifica- 
ion,  from  reprefenting  to  himklf  the  caufe,  i.e.  the  greatnefs 
»f  the  provocation  he  had  received.    Steevens. 

I  i  2  Vet 
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It  is  the  caufe ! ^Yet  I'll  not  fticd  her  blood; 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  (kin  of  hers  than  lhow> 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabafter. 

[Takes  off  hisjmri 
Yet  fhe  muft  die,  elfe  {he*ll  betray  more  men. 
5  Put  out  the  light,  and,  then— Put  out  the  light ! 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  miniller, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftorc, 
Should  I  repent  me :  but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunnmg*ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relumine.— 
When  I  have  pluck'd  ^  thy  rofe, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  agairt ; 
It  needs  muft  wither. — -PU  Imell  it  on  the  tree } 
Oh  balmy  breath,  that  doft  almoft  perfuade 
Juftice  to  break  her  fword ! — One  more,  one  more. 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after : — once  more,  and  this,  the  laft.. 
So  fweet,  was  ne'er  fo  fatal.     I  muft  weep. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears  :  7  this  forrow*s  heavenly, 
It  ftrikes,  where  it  doth  love. She  wakes— 

5  Put  out  the  lights  andt  thin Put  out  tht  light/]   So  ic 

Ihould  be  printed.  The  meaning  is,  I  will  pat  out  the  ligliti 
and  then  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  porpofe.  Bat  the 
cxpreilion  of  putting  out  the  lights  bringing  to  mind  the  eftfti 
of  the  extindion  of  the  light  of  life*  he  breaks  ikort,  loi 
quellions  himfelf  about  the  efFcfts  of  this  metaphorical  ex- 
tin6)^ion,  introduced  by  a  repetition  of  his  firft  worai*  as  miick 
as  to  fay,  But  hold,  let  me  firft  weigh  the  reflediont  whick 
this  expreflion  fo  naturally  excites.     Warburtok. 

*  thy  ro/e^]  Thus  the  folio.     The  qnarto  leids, 

the  roje. 

Again,  the  quarto  reads, 

•*  ril  fmell  //  on  the  tree." 
The  folio, 

*'  ril  fmell  thee  on  the  tree."     Stseviiis. 

7  This  forronus  heavenly  ;]  This  tendernds,  with  wUck 

I  lament  the  punifhment  which  juftice  compels  me  to  iaii^ 
is  a  holy  paffion. 

I  wifh  thefe  two  lines  could  be  honeftly  cjefted.    It  is  dtf 
late  of  Shakcfpeajrc  to  countvaft  his  own  pathos.    Jonasoii. 
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Bef.  Who's  there?  OthcUo? 

Otb.  Ay,  Defdemona. 

Def.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Otb.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Defdemona  ? 

D(/I  Ay,  my  lord 

Otb.  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  ftraight. 

Def.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that"^ 

Otb.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief.     I  will  walk  by. 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  fpirit ; 
No — heavens  forefend  !  I  would  not  kill  thy  fouL 

Dtf.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Otb.  Ay,  I  do, 

Def.  Then  heaven  have  mercy  on  me ! 

Otb.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart. 

Def.  If  you  fay  fo,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Otb.  Hum. 

Def.  And  yet  I  fear  you  ;  for  you  arc  fetal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  fo.    Why  I  fliould  fear,  I  know 

not. 
Since* guilt  1  know  not  •,  but  yet,  I  feel,  I  fear. 

Otb.  Think  on  thy  fins. 

Def.  They  arc  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Otb.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  dy'ft. 

Def.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loVing. 
Alas^  why  gnaw  you  fo  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  paflion  Ihakes  your  very  frame : 
Thefc  are  portents  ;  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Otb.  Peace,  and  be  ftill ! 

Def.  I  will  fo.     What's  the  matter  ? 

Otb.  That  handkerchief 
Which  I  fo  lov'd,  and  gave  thee,  thou  gav*ft  Caflio. 

Jief.  No,  by  my  life  and  foul.— Send  for  the  man. 
And  alk  him. 

Otb.  Sweet  foul,  take  heed,  take  heed  of  peijury  \ 
Thou  art  on  thy  death-bed. 

I  i  3  M. 
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Def.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Otb.  Yes,  prefently  •, 
Therefore  confefs  thee  freely  of  thy  (in  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choak,  the  ftrong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Def.  Oh,  heaven  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Olh.  I  fay,  Amen. 

Def,  And  have  you  mercy  too  ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Caflio, 
But  V  itli  fuch  general  warranty  of  heaven. 
As  I  might  love.     I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  faw  my  handkerchief  in's  hand. 
Oh  perjur  d  woman  !  thou  dofl  ftone  my  heart. 
And  mak'ft  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 
'  A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  facrificc. 
I  faw  the  handkerchief. 

Def  He  found  it  then  ; 
I  never  gave  it  him  :— fend  for  him  hither, 
Let  him  confefs  a  truth. 

Otk.  He  hath  confefs'd. 

Def  What,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  That  he  hath us'd  thee, 

Def  How  ?  unlawfully  } 

Otb.  Ay. 

^ef  He  will  not  fay  fo.. 

Otb.  No,  his  mouth  is  fl:opp*d, 
Honeft  lago  hath  ta'en  order  tor't, 

•  A  murder^  <-jubicb  I  thought  a  /aerifice.']  This  line  is  difi» 
cult.  Thou  haft  hardened  my  hearty  and  maktft  mt  kill  thcc  with 
the  rage  of  a  murderer^  when  /  thought  to  have  facrifictd  tKcC 
to  juftice  with  the  calmnefs  c^i  a  prieli  ftriking  a  vidiim. 

It  muft  i^ot  be  omitted,  that  one  of  the  elder  quartos  reads, 
thou  doft  ftom  thy  htart ;  which  I  fufpcA  to  he  genuine.  Tb« 
meaning  then  will  be,  thouforceft  me  to  difmifs  thee  from  the 
world  in  the  (late  of  the  murdered ^\\\iQMX  preparation  for  death, 
^ben  1  intended  that  thy  punilliment  fhould  have  been  a  Jacrifat 
atoning  for  thy  crime. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  my  revifal  of  this  dreadful  fceac< 
It  is  not  to  be  endured.    Johnson. 
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Def.  My  fear  interprets  then. — What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Oth.  5  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  re- 
venge 
Had  ftomach  for  them  all. 

Def,  Alas,  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

Oth.  Out,  ftrumpet !  Weep*ft  thou  for  him  to  my 
face  ? 

Def.  Oh  banifh  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Oth.  Down,  ftrumpet! 

I>ef.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  live  to-night. 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  ftrivc 

T>ef.  But  half  an  hour. 

Oth,  Being  done,  there  is  no  paufe. 

T>tf.  But  while  I  fay  one  prayer, 

Oth.  '  It  is  too  late.  \He  fmothers  her. 

Mmtlia  without  the  door. 

jEmil.  My  lord,  my  lord !  What  ho !  my  lord, 

my  lord ! 
Oth.  What  noifeis  this?  Not  dead  ?  not  yet  quite 
dead  ? 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciflil ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain. 
So,  fo. 

^  Hai/  ail  his  hairs   been  liojes, ]  This  thought  appears 

to  have  been  very  common,  as  it  occurs  frequently  in  dra- 
matic performances  prior  to  Shakefpeare's  Othello.  So  in  the 
De^irs  Charter^  by  B?.rnaby  Barnes,  1607. 

*«  Know  Caifar,  had  I  now  as  many  lives 
*•  As  there  arc  ftoncs,  or  hairs  upon  my  head, 
"  I  would,"  &c.     Steevens. 

■  It  is  too  latf.]  After  this  fpcech  of  Othcll",  the  elder 
quarto  adds  an  invocation  from  Defdemona,  confining  on!\'-of 
a  facred  name,  thrice  repeated.  As  this  muft  be  fuppofed  ^o- 
havc  been  uttered  while  llie  is  yet  ftrugglin^  with  death,  I 
think  an  editor  may  fairly  be  excufed  from  inferting  fuch  m 
circumflance  of  fupererogatory  horror,  efpecially  as  it  is  found 
in  but  one  of  the  old  copies.     Steevens. 

This  alteration  was  probably  made  by  the  author,  in  con- 
fequenceof  a  llatute  of  the  21ft  of  James  I.  tQ  xefbrm  proph^A^ 
curfi^g  and  fwcaring,     Hawkins. 

I  i  4  ^tniL 
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jfmil  within.']  What  ho  !  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Oib.  Who's  there  ? 

jEmil.  Oh,  my  good  lord,  I  would  (peak  a  word 
with  you. 

Otb.  Yes— 'tis  Emilia.— -By  and  by.— She's  dead. 
'Tis  like,  (he  comes  to  fpeak  of  Caffio's  death ; 
The  noife  was  high.— Ha  !  no  more  moving? 
Still  as  the  grave. — Shall  fhe  come  m  ?  Were't  good  ? 
I  think,  fhe  ftirs  again.— No.    What's  the  beft  ? 
If  fhe  come  in,  Ihe'll,  fure,  fpeak  to  my  wife :— * 
My  wife !  my  wife !  What  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife. 
Oh  infupportable !  oh  heavy  hour ! 
Mcthinks  it  fhould  be  now  a  huge  eclipfe 
Of  fun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

jEtnil  I  do  befeech  you,  I  may  fpeak  with  you. 
Oh,  good  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee ;  oh,  come  in,  Emilia. 
Soft. — By  and  by. — Let  me  the  curtains  draw. 
Where  art  thou  r  What^s  the  matter  with  thee  now? 

\Unlocks  the  doer. 

Enter  jEmilia. 

y£mil.  Oh,  my  good  lord,  yonder  foul  murdo^s 
done. 

Otb.  What.?  now.? 

jSmilr  But  now,  my  lord  ? 

Otb.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  fhe  was  wrot. 
And  makes  men  mad. 

jEmil.  Caffio,  my  lord,  hath  kill'd 
A  young  Venetian,  called  Roderigo. 

Otb.  Roderigo  kill'd  ?  and  Caflio  kiU'd  ? 

jEmil.  No,  Caffio  is  not  kill'd. 

Otb.  Not  Caffio  kill'd  ?    Then  murder's  out  of 
tune, 
And  fwcct  revenge  grows  harlh« 

Pef. 
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Def.  »  Oh  falfljr,  falfly  murdcr'd ! 

jEmil  Alas  !  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Otb.  That!  what? 

^Mmil  Out,  and  alas !  that  was  my  lady's  voice. 
Help  !  help,  ho  !  help  !  oh  lady,  fpeak  again ! 
Sweet  Defdcmona  !  oh  fweet  mUtrefs,  ipeak  ! 

Def.  A  guiltlefs  dea^h  I  die. 

JSmil.  Oh,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Def.  No  body;  I  myfelf  j  farewell: 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.     Oh,  farewell.  [jDw. 

Ofb.  Why,  how  fhould  (he  be  murder'd  ? 

JSmil.  Alas  !  who  knows  ? 

0th.  You  heard  her  fay  herfclf  it  was  not  I. 

^mil.  She  faid  fo ;  I  muft  needs  report  the  truths 

Ofb.  She's  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell ; 
Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

/Emil.  Oh,  the  more  angel  flie. 
And  you  the  blacker  devil. 

Osk  She  turn*d  to  folly,  and  Ihe  was  a  whore. 

jEmil.  Thou  doft  bely  her,  and  thou  art  a  deviL 

Otb.  She  was  ^  falfe  as  water. 

/Emil,  Thoy  art  ralh  as  fire,  to  fay 
That  fti^  was  falfe. — Oh,  (he  was  heavenly  true ! 

Otb.  Caflio  did  tup  her  j  afk  thy  hufband  elfc : 
Oh,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  heU> 

»  Oh  faljh^  faljly  murder" d!'\  If  Othello's  only  attempt  om 
the  life  of  Dememona  was  by  fmothering  her,  and  the  inftrn- 
ment  of  fafFocation  was  removed  before  her  breath  was  entirely 
fupprefled,  fhe  might  fpeak  again  (as  ihe  does)  and  afterwarcb 
recover.  But  ihe  reprefents  herfelf  as  murdir*d^  and  the  meant 
h^  took  to  deftroy  her,  prove  efiedtoal  in  her  death.  I  fufpeft 
that  fome  play-hoafe  dire^on  has  been  omitted  ;  and  that 
when  he  fays, 

/  tvouU  act  have  thee  linger  in  tfy  feuM* 
So,  fo. 
He  then  ftabs  her,  repeating  the  two  laft  words»  as  he  repeats 
the  blow.     So  Virgil : 

**  •«— « — fie,  fie,  javat  ire  fob  ambras.'*    Stievbns. 

'  falfe  as  '\uater.'\  As  water  that  will  ftipport  no  weight* 

IU)f  l^eep  an^  iinpr^4oi>*    Johh son. 

But 
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But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  juft  grounds 
To  this  extremity.     Thy  hulband  knew  it  all. 

jEmil.  My  hufband  ? 

Otb.  Thy  hufband.  ' 

j^mil.  That  (he  was  falfe  to  wedlock  ? 

Oib.  Ay,  with  Caffio.     Had  (he  been  true, 
If  heaven  would  make  me  fuch  another  world. 
Of  one  entire  and  perfed:  chryfolite, 
rd  not  have  fold  her  for  it. 

JSmil.  My  hufband  ? 

Oib.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  firfl ; 
An  honefl  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  flime 
That  flicks  on  filthy  deeds. 

jEmil.  My  hufband  ? 

Olb.  What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ? 
I  fay,  thy  hufband. 

l^mil.  Oh  miflrefs !   ♦  villainy  has  made  modki 
with  love. 
My  hufband  fay  that  fhc  was  falfe  ? 

Otb.  He,  woman ; 
I  fay,  thy  hufband  ;  do*fl  underfland  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  hufband,  honefl,  honefl  lago.] 

jEmiL  If  he  fay  fo,  may  his  pernicious  foul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart. 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  mofl  filthy  bargain. 

0/b.  Ha!— — 

^mil.  Do  thy'  worfl. 
This  deed  of  thine  js  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wafl  worthy  her. 

Otb.  Peace,  you  were  befl. 

/Emil.  ^  Thou  hafl  not  half  that  power  to  do  mc 
harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     Oh  gull !  oh  dolt ! 

♦  fDillainy  has  made  mocks  ivitb  loveA  Fillaifrf  has  tlkei 

advantage  to  play  upon  the  weaknefs  of  a  violent  paflion. 

y.  JOHNSGH. 

•  *  Thcu  haft  n%t  half  that  po^iver  to  d9  me  hetrm^ 

As  I  haije  to  he  hurt,-  ■  ■    ■     ]  ,Po*wer  for  Vi)i^  :  for  «i«8 
ftgnifying  both  ability  and  inclination,  and  prwer  fignifying 

ability. 
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As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  haft  done  a  deed 
J  care  not  for  thy  fword,  I'll  make  thee  known, 
Thaugh  I  loft  twenty  lives.— Help !  help,  ho  !  help! 
The  Moor  hath  kill'd  my  miftrefs :  murder !  murder ! 

Enter  Montano^  Gratiano^  lago,  and  others. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter  ?  How  now,  general  ? 

^mil.  Oh,  are  you  come,  lago  ?  you  nave  done 
well. 
That  men  muft  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

jEmiL  Difprove  this,  villain,  if  thou  be*ft  a  man  5 
He  fays,  thou  toldft  him  that  his  wife  was  falfe  : 
I  know,  thou  didft  not ;  thou'rt  not  fuch  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

lago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  mor« 
Than  what  he  found  himfelf  was  apt  and  true. 

yEmil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  fhe  was  falfe  ? 

lago.  I  did. 

jEmiL  You  told  a  lie  \  an  odious,  damned  lie  : 
Upon  my  foul,  a  lie  ;  a  wicked  lie. 
3he  falfe  with  Caffio !  —Did  you  fay  with  Caffio  ? 

lago.  With  Caffio,  miftrefs.    Go  to  ^  ^  charm  your 
tongue. 

abilit)',  he  ufes  fio'vjer  for  inclination.  Bat  the  Oxford  Editorj 
not  underflanding  his  author's  phrafeology  any  better  when  he 
had  ended  than  when  he  had  begun  with  him,  alters,  Js  I  have 
to  be  burtf  to.  As  I  have  to  bear  hurt :  which  yet  does  not  mend 
the  matter,  had  the  poet  here  \xkApo^er  in  the  fenfe  of  ability, 

Warburton. 
The  Oxford  Editor  faw  well  the  meaning  of  his  author,  but 
weakened  his  exprcfTion.     She  means  to  fay,   /  have  in  this 
fauje  power  to  endure  more  than  thou  haft  po^wer  to  inflict. 

Johnson. 

•  charm  your  tongue]  I  know  not  whether  I  have  read, 

or  whether  my  own  thoughts  have  fug?efted,  an  alteration  of 
this  paffage.  It  feems  to  me  ret  improbable,  that  Shakefpeare 
wrote  clam  your  tongue  ;  to  clijm  a  bell,  is  to  cover  the  clapper 
Vyit}^  felt,  which  drowns  the  blow,  and  hiiiders  the  found. 

Johnson. 
charm 
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jEmil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue;  I  am  bound 
to  fpeak ; 
[My  miftrefs  lies  here  murdcr'd  in  her  bed. 

Jill.  Oh  heavens  forefend ! 

jEmil.  And  your  reports  have  fet  the  murder  on. 

Otb.  JNay,  (tare  not,  mafters.-— It  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'Tis  a  ftrangp  truth. 

Mon.  Oh  monftrous  aft  ! 

^mil.  Villainy,  villainy,  villainy ! 
I  think  upon*t— I  think— I  fmelPt — Oh  villainy ! 
I  thought  fo  then — 1*11  kill  myfelf  for  grief— 
Oh  villainy,  villainy !] 

It^o.  What,  arc  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get  you 
home* 

JSmil.  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to  fpcak. 
^is  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now :     ■  ■ 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne*er  go  home. 

Oik  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !        [Oibello  looking  on  bis  wife. 

AEmil  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar ; 
Por  thou  haft  kilPd  the  fweeteft  innocent 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Otb.  Oh,  ftie  was  foul ! [^5%. 

I  fcarce  did  know  you,  uncle.  There  lies  your  niece, 
Whofe  breath,  indeed,  thefe  hands  have  newly  ftoppU 
I  know  this  aft  Ihcws  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Defdemona !  I  am  glad  thy  father's  dead: 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him  ;  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.    Did  he  live  now, 

-•^^^harm jcur  toMpa.]  By  this  expreflion,  Cbin^ymrHnfmi^ 
the  poet  meant  no  more  than  to  make  lago  fay.  Apply  fome 
power,  ftrong  as  a  charm  vicM  be,  to  your  tongue ;  for  nothing 
iefs  can  ftop  its  yolability.     So  Himy  VL  Part  3. 

•*  Peace,  wil/iil  boy,  or  I  will  ehwrmyour  tom^J^ 
Spenfer  ufes  the  fame  expreflion : 

<*  That  well  coold  ebarm  hh  t^ngue^  and  time  his  (peech.** 
$0  Ben  Jonfon,  in  CjntbU*s  Rrveh  : 

««  ■    cimrm  your  (kipping  tongue. " 

Agiin^  in  The  Niw  Inn  : 

«*  cHd  the  wings  of  time« 

•«  Or  make  him  ftand  ikill  with  a  charm.**    Stiivfiti. 

This 
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This  fight  would  make  him  do  a  defberate  turn  i 
Yea,  curfe  his  better  angel  from  his  ude^ 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Otb.  *Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows. 
That  (he  with  Caflio  had  the  aft  of  (hame 
7  A  thoufand  times  committed. — Caflio  confels'd  it; 
And  fhe  did  gratify  his  amorous  works. 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  firft  gave  her  j  I  faw  it  in  his  hand  5 
'  It  was  an  handkerchief,  an  andque  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

^  J  thoufand  times  committed, — '\   This  is  another  paflage 
which  feems  to  fuppofe  a  longer  fpace  comprifed  in  the  adtion 
of  this  play  than  the  fcenes  include.    Johnson. 
That  Jhe  'with  Cajfio  had  the  u£t  of  foami 
A  thoufand  times  commit  ted, ^-^-^^ 
And  page  46 1 . 

'77j  not  a  year  or  two  fhtnus  us  a  man.  ]  I  cannot  fappofe, 
from  thefe  paiTages,  that  a  longer  fpace  is  comprifed  in  the 
a£lion  of  this  play  tlian  the  fcenes  include. 

What  Othello  mentions  in  the  £rll  inftance,  might  have  pafi'd 
Hill  more  often,  before  they  were  married,  when  Caffio  went 
between  them  ;  for  (he,  who  could  find  means  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  father  in  refpecl  of  Othello,  might  have  done  fo 
in  refped  of  Caflio,  when  there  was  time  enough  for  the  thing 
fuppofcd,  to  have  happened.  A  jealous  perfon  will  aggravate 
all  he  thinks,  or  fpeaks  of;  and  mieht  ufe  a  thoufemd  for  a 
much  lefs  number,  only  to  give  weight  to  his  accufatiou :  nor 
would  it  have  anfwered  any  purpofe  to  have  made  Othello  a 
little  nearer  or  further  off  from  truth  in  his  calculation.  Wc 
might  apply  the  poet's  own  words  in  Cymheline  : 

"  fpare  your  arithmetic 

"  Once,  and  a  million." 
The  latter  is  a  proverbial  exprelHon,  and  mi^ht  have  been 
introduced  with  propriety,  had  they  been  niarned  only  a  day 
or  two.  iEmilia*s  reply  means  no  more  than,  *<  that  is  too 
<'  foon  to  judge  of  her  huA>and's  difpo£tion,  or  that  (he  mull 
«*  not  be  furprizcd  at  the  difcovery  of  his  jealoufy,  for  it  is 
**  not  even  a  year  or  two  that  will  difplay  all  the  failings  of 
««  a  man."    Steeveks. 

*  //  luas  an  handkerchiefs  5cc.]  Othello  telis  his  wife,  AQt  }• 
Sc.  10. 

that  handkerchief 
Did  an  JEfjftian  to  my  mother  gi^ve. 

^  An4 


5to  p    T    H    E.   L    L    O, 

j€miL  Oh  heav^  !  oh  heavenly  powers  ! 
lago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 
•  jEmsL  •TvpUbut,  'twill  out : — I  hold  my  peace? 

Siffno! 
No,  I  will  fpeak  as  liberal  '  as  the  north  ; 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all  cry  Ihame  againft  me,  yet  I'll  fpeak. 
lago.  Be  wife,  ana  get  you  home. 
jEmiL  I  will  not.  U^go  offers  tojlab  bis  wife, 

Gra.  Fie  !  your  fword  upon  a  woman  ? 
jEmiL  Oh,  thou  dull  Moor !  That  handkerchief, 
thou  fpeak*ft  of, 
.  I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  hufband  j 
For  often,  with  a  folemn  earneftnefs, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  fuch  a  trifle) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  fteal  it. 
lago.  Villainous  whore ! 
^mil  She  give  it  Caflio ! — alas,  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give  it  my  hulband. 
lago.  Filth,  thou  lieft.  ♦ 

^mil  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentlemen. 
.Oh  murd'rous  coxcomb !  what  (hould  fuch  a  fool 
Do  with  fo  good  a  wife  ? 

[lagojiah  his  wife^  then  runs  9Ut. 
0th.  '  Are  there  no  ftones  in  heaven. 
But  what  ferve  for  the  thunder  ? — Precious  villain ! 

And  here  he  fays, 

//  <was  an  bcmdkercbitfy 
My  father  ga*ve  my  mother. 
This  lad  pafTage  has  been  cenAired  as  an  overfight  in  the 
poet ;  but  perhaps  it  exhibits  only  a  frefh  proof  of  his  art. 
The  firfl  account  of  the  handkerchief,  as  eiven  by  Othello, 
was  purpofely  oflcntatious,  in  order  to  alarm  nis  wife  the  more. 
When  he  mentions  it  a  fecond  time,  the  truth  was  fufficient 
for  his  purpofe. 

This  circumftance  of  the  handkerchief  is  ridiculed  by  B. 

Jonfon,  in  his  Poet  after **  you  fball  fee  mc  do  the  Mo9r\ 

**  mailer,  lend  me  your y^iir/'."     Stbbvens. 

»  as  the  north  ;]  The  old  quarto  reads, 

ril  he  in  /peaking  liberal  as  the  air.     Steevbns. 
**  ^re  there  no  ftones  in  heannn,, 

BuTWHATSERV£FOR/it^ thutid^' ? — ]  What occafion for 

4>lher, 
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Gra.  The  woman  falk  5   furc,  he  has  kilPd  his 
wife. 

jEmiL  Ay,  ay :  oh,  lay  me  by  my  miftrels'  fide. 

Gra.  He's  gone  -,  but  his  wife^s  kilPd. 

Mon.  *Tis  a  notorious  villain.     Take  this  weapon. 
Which  I  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not  pals. 
But  kill  him  rather.     FU  after  that  fame  villain. 
For  'tis  a  damned  flave.  [Exeunt  Mon.  and  Gra. 

Otb.  I  am  not  valiant  neither ; 
But  every  puny  whipfter  gets  my  fword. 
But  why  (hould  honour  out-live  honefty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

[JEmiL  What  did  thy  fong  bode,  lady  ? 
Hark,  can'ft  thou  hear  me  i  I  will  play  the  (wan, 
And  die  in  mufick.]     Willow,  willow,  willow. 

other,  when  thofe  would  kvYt  his  purpofe  ?  For  he  wanted  a 
thunderbolt  for  lago.  Without  queftion,  Shake(peare  wrote 
and  pointed  the  line  thus : 

Are  then  no  ftoncs  in  htavtn  ? 
For  what  then  serves  the  thunder  ?^^ 
J.  ^..  Are  there  no  bolts  in  heaven  for  this  villain  ?  for  what  pur- 
pofe then  ferves  the  thunder,  that  inftrumcnt  of  his  vengeance  ? 

Warburton. 
Are  there  no  ftones  in  hea^ven^ 

But  '{vhat fer've  for  the  thunder? ]  This  emendation  of 

Dr.  Warburton's  is  furely  unncccflary. 

Othello  does  not  want  a  thunderbolt  for  lago.  He  only 
alks,  if  there  are  no  IcfTer  degrees  of  chaftifemcnt  more  pro- 
*  portioned  to  the  guilt  of  mortals,  ready  to  drop  down  on  fuch 
villains  as  lago,  though  Omnipotence  withholds  its  thu;  Irr, 
as  too  noble  an  inilrument  for  the  puniihment  of  crimes  like 
his  ? 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Revenger* s  Tragedy ^  1 609. 
*'  Is  there  no  thunder  left  ?  or  is*t  kept  up 
**  In  Hock,  for  heavier  vengeance?" 
Shakefpeare  might  however  mean,  does  heaven  referve  its 
thunder  only  to  make  a  noife  ?  has  it  no  implements  of  mifchief 
to  punifh  as  well  as  terrify  ? 

**  — —— quum  fulmina  torques 

<«  Necquicquam  horremus  ?  cseciq;  in  nubibus  ignes 

**  TcA-ificant  animos,  ct  inania  murmura  mifcent  ?*' 

St£even$, 

Moor, 
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Moor,  flie  was  chafte  i  {he  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor: 

So  come  tnj  foul  to  blifs,  as  I  fpeak  true ; 

So  (peaking  as  I  think,  I  die — I  die.       [yE$mlia  JUs. 

0th.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber ; 
It  was  a  fword  of  Spain,  *  the  ice-brook*s  temper; 
Oh,  here  it  is. Uncle,  I  muft  come  forth. 

Gra.  [within.']  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  coft  thee 
dear; 
Thou  haft  no  weapon,  and  perforce  muft  fufier. 

0th.  Look  in  upon  me  then,  and  fpeak  with  mc, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  aflault  thee. 

Re- enter  Grdtiano, 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Otk  Behold !  I  have  a  weapon  : 
A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain 
Upon  a  foldier's  thigh.    I  have  feen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  ^ood  fword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  ftop :— but,  oh  vain  boaft ! 
Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  {o  now.— 
[Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  fee  me  weapon'd; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
The  very  fca-piark  of  my  utmoft  fail. 
Do  you  go  back  difmay'd  ?  'tis  a  loft  fear : 
Man  but  a  rufh  againft  Othello's  breaft. 
And  he  retires. — Where  (hould  Othello  go  ? 

Now how  doft  thou  look  now?    on  ill-ftart^d 

wench !] 
Pale  as  thy  fmock !  When  we  (hall  meet  at  compt, 

*  r — the  ice-brook* siemfer ;]  In  the  firft  edition  it  is,  Ifthrokt^t 
temper-  Thence  corrupted  to  Ice-brook* s. — Ebro*s  temper  \  die 
waters  of  that  river  of  Spain  are  particularly  Bunons  for  tem- 
pering of  (leel.  The  finell  arms  in  the  world  are  the  Catalo* 
nian  fufees.     Pope. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  changed  to  ice-bro9k  is  right.  Steel 
U  hardened  by  being  put  red  hot  into  very  cold  water. 

JOHNSOV. 

This 
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This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heaven. 

And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  if.     Cold,  cold,  myjgirl  ?— 

Even  like  thy  chaftity. 

O  curfed,  curfed  flave !— Whip  me,  ye  devils. 

From  the  pofleflion  of  this  heavenly  fight ! 

Blow  me  about  in  wijids  !  roaft  me  m  fulphur  1 

Wafh  me  in  fteep-^^own  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! 

Oh  Defdemona !  pefdemona  !  dead ! 

Dead!  oh!  oh!  oh! 

Enter  LodovicOy  Cafjio  brought  in^  Montana  with  lago 
prifonery  and  Officers. 

Lod.  Whe;^   is  this  rafli   and  moft   unfortunate 
mgn? 

Otb.  That's  he  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 

Lod.  Where  is  that  viper  ?  Bring  the  villain  forth. 

0th.  I  look  down  ^  towards  his  feet  ^  but  that's  a 
fable. 
If  that  thou  be*ft  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  lago. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  fword  from  him. 

Oth.  I  am  not  forry,  neither.     Td  have  thee  live ; 
For,  in  my  fenfe,  'tis  happinefs  to  die. 

Lod.  Oh  thou,  OtheUo,  that  waft  once  fo  good, 
Fall'n  ♦  in  the  praftice  of  a  curfed  flave. 
What  Ihall  be  faid  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing : 
An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  wll ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confcfs'd  his  villainy. 
Did  you  and  he  confent  in  Caflio^  death  i 

Oth.  Ay. 

Caf.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cauft^ 

Oth.  I  do  &dieve  it,  and  I  dk  your  pardott. 

'  "^totuards  bis  feet ; — ]  To  fee  if,  according  to  the  com- 
Bion  opinion,  his  feet  be  cloven.     Johnson. 

♦  in  the  pra&ifi'-'^  In  they«arf,  by  Utit  ftratagem. 

Johnson. 

Vol.  X.  K  k  WUl 
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Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demy-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  enfnar^d  my  foul  and  body  ? 

Irgo,  Demand  me  nothing :  wliat  ypu  know,  yoo 
know„ 
From  this  time  forth  I  nevef  will  ^ak  word 

Lod.  What  ?  not  to  pray  ? 

Gfa.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  doft  beft. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  (hall  underftand  whw  hath  befall'a, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  note     Here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  flain  Rodetigo ; 
And  here  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cailio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

0th.  Oh  villain  \ 

Caf  Mod  heathenifli,  and  mdl  grols  f 

Lod.  Now,  liere's  another  difcontented  paper. 
Found  In  his  pocket  too  :  and  this.,  it  fcems, 
Rocierigo  meant  to  have  fentthis  damned  viUain; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  ^  in  the  interim 
Came  In  and  fatisfied  him, 

Otb.  O  thou  pernicbus  caitiff! 
How  came  you,  Caffio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Caf,  I  found  it  in  my  chamber  : 
And  he  himfelf  confefs'd,  but  even  now. 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  ^cid  puipofi^ 
Which  wrought  to  his  defire. 

Otb.  Oh  tool,  fool,  foal ! 

Caf,  There  is,  befidcs,  in  Roderigo's  letter. 
How  he  upbraids  laga  that  he  made  him 
Brave  nie  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  call.     And  even  but  now,  he  fpake^ 
After  long  iireming  dead,  lago  hurt  him, 
lago  let  him  on. 

'  in  the  interim]  The  firft  copy  lins,  in  the  nick.    It  wMf 

I  fuppole,  (bought  upoi  rcvifal,  that  Mf<&  was  too  familiar. 

JOHNSOW. 
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Lod.  You  mufl:  forfakc  tlm  room,  and  go  with  ids ; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Caffio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  (lave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hoid  him  iong. 
It  (hall  be  his.     You  IKall  clofe  prifoner  reft, 
7*ill  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  ftate ; — come,  bring  away, 

O/A.  Soft  you  5  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  ftate  fome  fervice,  and  they  know  it ; 
No  more  of  that.  — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters. 
When  you  fhall  thefe  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
•  Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  fet  down  aught  in  malice.    Then  muft  you  fpeak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wifely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  eafily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought. 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme ;  ^  of  one,  whofe  hand, 
Like  the  bafe  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  •,   of  one,    whofe  fubducd 
eyes, 

*  Speak  cf  me  as  I  am  ; ]  The  early  copies  read.  Speak 

•f  them  as  they  are.     The  prefenl  reading  has  more  force, 

Johnson. 
^  of  wrf ,  Kuhofe  bandy 

Like  the  bafe  IndiaD,  thre^w  a  fear!  anvay 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe ; —  ]  I  have  redored  Judiau^  from  the 
elder  quarto,  as  the  genuine  and  more  eligible  reading.  Mr. 
pope  thinks  this  was  occafioned  probably  by  the  word  /r/^tr  juft 
after  :  I  have  many  reafons  to  oppoie  this  opinion.  In  the  fi^il 
place,  the  moil  ignorant  Indian,  I  believe,  is  fo'far  the  revcrfe 
of  the  dunghill' cock  in  xht  fable,  as  to  know  the  ellimation  of 
A  pearl  bevond  that  of  a  barley-corn.  So  that,  in  that  refped, 
the  thought  itielf  would  not  bejud.  Then,  if  our  author  had 
dcfiened  to  reflect  on  the  ignorance  of  the  Indian  withou:  any 
farther  reproach,  he  would  have  called  him  rtule^  and  not  bafe. 
^gain,  I  am  peiTuaded,  as  my  friend  Mr.  War  burton  long  ago 
obfcrved,  thephrafeis  not  hcrt  literal,  bxii  metaphorical :  and,  by 
his pearlf  our  author  very  properly  mcsLasafMetwoman,  But  Mr. 
Pope  objeds  farther  to  reading  Judian^  becaufe,  to  make  fei^fe 
of  this,  we  muft  prc-fuppofe  fome  particular  ftory  of  a  Jew 
alluded  to ;  which  is  much  lefs  obvious :  but  has  Shakefp«i^e 
never  done  this,  but  in  this  fingle  iniUnce  ?  I  am  fatisficd,  in 
Ids  Judian^  he  is  alluding  to  Herod ;  who,  in  a  fit  of  blind 

K  k  2  jealoufy. 
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Albeit  unufed  to  the  meltmg  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  faft  as  the  Arabian  tr^s 


Thdr 


jealoufy,  threw  away  fuch  a  jewel  of  a  wife  as  Mariamne  wai 
to  him.  What  can  be  more  parallel  in  circumftance,  than  the 
<onduft  of  Hcrod  and  Othello  ?  Nor  was  the  ftory  fo  little 
obvious,  as  Mr.  Pope  feems  to  imagine  :  for,  in  the  year  1613, 
the  lady  Elizabeth  Carewpubliiheda  tragedy  called  Martam, 
the  Fair  ^een  0/*  Jewry.  I  (hall  only  add,  that  our  author 
might  write  Judian>  or  Judean  (if  that  (hould  be  alledged  as 
any  objedion)  iiiftead  m  Jiulaan^  with  the  fame  licence  and 
change  of  accent,  as,  in  his  Anthony  and  Cleopatra^  he  fhortcni 
the  feconc^  fy liable  of  Euphrates  in  pronunciation  :  which  was 
a  liberty  likewife  taken  by  Spencer,  of  whom  our  author  was 
a  ftudious  imitator.     Theobald. 

Like  the  baje  Indian,  tbre^  a  fearl  anvi^'\  The  elder  quarto 
reads  Judian,  and  this  is  certainly  right.  And  by  theJitdiaM 
is  meant  Herod,  whofe  ufage  to  Mariamne  is  {o  appofite  to 
the  fpeaker's  cafe,  that  a  more  proper  inilance  could  not  be 
thought  of,  Beiides,  he  was  the  lubje£k  of  tragedy  at  that 
time,  as  appears  from  the  words  ip  (iamlet,  where  an  ill  player 
is  defcribed, 

«  ^ — , — to  out-herod  Herod." 
The  metaphorical  term  of  a  pearl  for  a  fine  woman,  is  fo  com- 
mon as  fcarce  to  need  exan^ples.     In  Troilus  and  Creffida^  % 
lover  (ays  of  Jiis  miftrefs. 

And  again, 

"  Why  Ae  is  a  pearl,  whofe  price,"  Uc.     Wari. 

Like  the  ha/e  Judean^  threw  a  pearl  anvaj 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe  J]  I  cannot  join  with  the  learned 
critics  in  fuppoiing  this  paiTage  to  refer  either  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  natives  of  India,  in  refpe£t  of  pearls^  or  the  well  known 
ftOTj  of  Herod  and  Mariamne.  The  poet  might  juft  as  ^urly 
be  iuppofed  to  have  alluded  to  that  of  Jeptha  and  his  daughter, 
Othello,  in  deteftation  of  what  he  had  done,  ieems  to  com* 
pare  himfelf  to  another  who  had  thrown  awav  a  thing  •f'oahu^ 
with  fome  circumftances  of  the  meanefi  viiUun^^  which  the 
mthet  bafe  (eems  to  imply  in  its  general  fenfe,  though  it  is 
iometimes  ufed  only  for  Ic^  or  mean.  The  Indian  could  not 
properlv  be  termed  ba/e  in  the  former  and  moft  common  ienfei 
whofe  fault  was  ignorance^  which  brings  its  own  cxcufe  with  it; 
and  the  crime  of  Herod  furely  defenres  a  more  aggravated 
diftinAion,  For  though  in  every  crime,  great  as  well  as  finaD, 
tliere  is  a  degree  of  bafenefs,  yet  At/uriii  agitatus  amvr^  fuck 
^  (;oRt|ibnt?d  to  that  of  Herod^  feems  to  alk  a  ftronger  word 
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Their  mcd'cinable  gum.     Set  you  down  this  : 
And  {ajj  befides,  that  in  Aleppo  once. 

Where 

to  charaderize  it,  as  there  was  J^in't  at  lead  in  what  he  did, 
thoagh  the  fpirit  of  a  fiend,  and  the  epithet  ia/i  would  better 
{tkit  with  fet^  larceny  than  royai  guilt,    fiefides,  the  fimile  ap- 
pears to  me  too  appofiie  almoft  to  be  ufed  on  the  occaiion,  and 
IS  little  more  than  onnffine  the  h&  into  comparifon  with  itfelf. 
Each  through  jealoufy  nad  deftroyed  an  innocent  wife,  circum- 
ftances  fo  parallel,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  that  variety  which 
we  generally  find  in  one  allufion,  which  it  meant  to  illuftrate 
another,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  appear  as  more  than  a  fuper- 
fluous  ornament.    Of  a  like  kind  of  imperfection,  there  is  an 
inftance  in  Virgil,  fi.  XI.  where  after  Camilla  and  her  atten* 
dants  have  been  defcnbed  as  abfolute  Amazons ; 
'<  At  medias  inter  caedes  exultat  Amazon 
**  Unum  exerta  latus  pugnae  pharetrata  Camilla. 
•'  Atcircum  Icdae  comites,"  &c. 
we  find  them,  nine  lines  after,  compared  to  the  Amazons  them- 
felves  to  Hippolyta  or  Penthefilea  furrounded  by  theirs  : 
V  Quales  Threiciae,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
''  Pulfant,  et  pi6tis  bellantur  Amazones  armis  : 
'<  Seu  circum  Hyppoliten,  feo  cum  fe  martia  curru 

*'  Penthefilea  refert.*' — 

What  is  this  but  bringing  a  fa^  into  companion  with  itfelf  ? 
^leither  do  I  believe  the  poet  intended  to  make  the  prefent  fimile 
coincide  with  all  the  circumftances  of  Othello's  Situation,  but 
merely  with  the  fingle  a£t  of  havine  bafily  (as  he  himfelf  terms 
it)  deftroyed  that,  on  which  he  ought  to  have  fet  a  greater  value. 
As  the  pearl  may  bear  a  literal  as  well  as  a  metaphorical  fenfe, 
I  would  rather  choofc  to  take  it  in  the  literal  one,  and  receive 
Mr.  Pope's  rejedted  explanation,  pre-futpofing/omeftny  of  aje^ 
fdluded  to^  which  might  be  well  underitood  at  that  time,  though 
pow  perhaps  forgotten,  or  at  leaft  imperfeftly  remember'd.  I 
have  read  in  foroe  book,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Shakefpeare, 
the  following  ilory ;  though,  at  prefent,  I  am  unable  either  to 
reco(le£t  the  title  of  the  piece,  or  the  author's  name. 

A  Jew,  who  had  been  prifoner  for  man^  years  in  dillant 
parts,  brought  with  him  at  his  return  to  Venice  a  great  number 
of  pearls,  which  he  offered  on  the  change  among'the  merchants, 
and  (one  alone  excepted)  difpofed  of  them  to  his  fatisfaftion. 
On  this  pearl,  which  was  the  largeft  ever  brought  to  market,, 
he  had  fixed  an  immoderate  price,  nor  could  be  perfuaded  to 
make  the  leaft  abatement.  Manv  of  the  magnificos,  as  well 
au  traders,  offered  him  confiderable  fums  for  it,  but  he  was 
r^fo}ute  in  his  firft  deii!U^n4.     At  Uff^  after  repeated  and  iinfuct 

cefsful 
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cefsful  applicadons  to  individuals,  he  aifcmbled  the  merdums 
of  the  city,  by  proclajnation,  to  meet  him  on  the  Rialto,  where 
he  once  more  exposed  it  to  fale  on  the  former  terms,  but  to  no 
parpofe.  After  having  expatiated,  for  the  lail  time,  on  the  fin- 
gular  beauty  and  value  of  it,  he  threw  it  fuddenly  into  the  Tea 
before  them  all.  Though  this  anecdote  may  appear  incoaiiileDt 
with  the  avarice  of  a  Jew,  yet  it  fuficiently  agrees  with  the 
fpirit  fo  remarkable  at  all  times  in  the  fcatter*d  remains  of  that 
vxndidive  nation. 

Shakefpeare's  feeming  averfion  to  the  Jews  in  general,  tod 
his  conftant  defire  to  expofe  their  avarice  and  be^emfs  as  often 
as  he  had  an  opportunity >  may  lerve  to  Hren^then  this  I'ap- 
pofition ;  and  as  that  nation,  in  his  time,  and  fince,  has  not 
been,  famous  for  crimes  daring  and  cou/ficuous^  but  has  ratber 
contented  itfelf  to  thrive  by  the  meaner  and  more  fucceisfal 
arts  of  bafiaefs,  there  feems  to  be  a  particular  propriety  in  the 
epithet.  When  Falilaff  is  judifying  himielf  in  Hemry  IV.  he 
adds,  *'  If  what  I  have  faid  be  not  trne,  I  am  a  Jew,  an  Ebrew 
"  Jew,"  1./.  one  of  the  moil  fufpeded  charaders  of  the  time. 
The  liver  of  a  Jew  is  an  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  Mac- 
beth ;  and  the  vigilance  for  gain,  which  is  defcribed  in  Shy- 
lock,  may  afford  us  reafon  to  fuppoie  the  poet  was  alluding  tt> 
a  ftory  like  that  already  quoted. 

Ricbir  than  all  bis  iribct  feems  to  point  out  the  Jew  again  in 
a  mercantile  light ;  and  may  mean,  that  tbe  pearl  "joas  richer 
than  all  tbe  gems  to  he  found  among  a  Jet  of  men  generaUy  trading 
in  ibem.  Neither  do  I  recoiled  that  Othello  mentions  many 
things,  but  what  he  might  fairly  have  been  allowed  to  have 
had  knowledge  of  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrinations.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  iimiles  of  the  Euxine  fea  flowing  into  the 
Fropontick,  and  the  Arabian  trees  dropping  their  gums.  The 
TtSt  of  his  fpeeches  are  more  free  from  mythological  and  hifb- 
rical  allufions,  than  almoU  any  to  be  found  in  Shakefpearr, 
for  he  is  never  quite  clear  from  them ;  though  in  the  de^a  of 
this  charader  he  feems  to  have  meant  it  for  one  who  had^ieot 
a  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  field,  than  in  the  cultivation  of 
any  other  knowledge  than  what  would  be  of  ufe  to  him  in  his 
military  capacity.  It  fhould  be  obfervcd,  chat  moft  of  the 
flourilhes  merely  ornamenu!,  were  added  after  the  firfl  edition, 
and  this  is  not  the  onl^  proof  to  be  met  with,  that  the  poet 
in  his  alterations  fometunes  forgot  his  original  plan. 

Tbe  meiafborical  term  of  a  fear  I  for  a  fine  'woman,  msy,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  very  common ;  but  in  the  inflances  Dr.  War- 
burton  has  brought  to  prove  it  (6,  there  are  found  circom- 
ilanccs  that  immediately  fhew  a  woman  to  have  been  meant. 
So  in  Troiius  and  Crejjida, 

**  HsR  BED  IS  India,  there  she  lies  a  fearl, 

**  Vihy  SUE  is  a.  f  earl  wbofe  price  hath  Uunch'd^"  &c« 

Id 
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*  Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 

Beat  a  Venetian^  and  traduc'd  the  ftate^ 

I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcifed  do^ 

And  fmote  him  thus.  [Siais  Umfelf. 

Lod.  Oh  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All  that  is  Ipcdce,  is  marred. 

0th.  I  kils'd  thee,  'ere  I  kill'd  thee. No  way 

but  this,  \Falling  upon  Defdem. 

Killing  myfelf,  to  die  upon  a  kifs.  [Dies. 

Caf.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  wea- 
pon. 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod^  9  Oh  Spartan  dog ! 
More  fell  than  anguiih,  hunger,  or  the  fea ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed  -,         [To  lago^ 
This  is  thy  work  :  the  objeft  poifons  fight  j— — 
Let  it  be  hid, — Gratiano,  keep  the  houfe. 
And  fcize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  fucceed  to  you.     »  To  you,  lord  governor^ 

In  Othello V  /pcech  we  find  no  fach  leading  expreflion ;  and 
.are  therefore  at  liberty^  I  think,  to  take  the  paflTage  in  its  littrat 
meaning. 

To  this  note  (hould  be  fubjoined  (as  an  apology  for  many 
others  which  may  not  be  thought  to  bring  convidion  witn 
them)  that  the  true  fenfe  of  a  pa/Tage  has  frequently  remained 
ondet^rmined,  till  repeated  experimeuts  have  been  tried  on  it» 
when  one  commentator,  making  a  proper  nfe  of  the  errors  of 
another,  has  at  lail  explained  it  to  univerfal  fatisfadiion.  When 
miilakes  have  fuch  effects,  who  would  regret  having  been 
miftaken,  or  be  forry  to  be  the  means  of  direfUng  others,  by 
that  affinity  which  a  wrong  reading  or  interpretation  fometimet 
has  to  the  right,  though  1^  has  not  been  to  lucky  to  produce 
at  once  authorities  which  could  not  be  queftioned,  or  aecifions 
to  which  nothing  could  be  added  ?     Steevens. 

'  I  am  told  that  it  is  immediate  death  for  a  Chriflian  to  (Irike 
a  Turk  in  Aleppo.     Othello  is  boafting  of  his  own  audacity. 

Anon* 

*  Oh  Spartan  dag  /]  The  dogs  of  Spartan  race  were  reckoned 
among  thofe  of  the  mod  fierce  and  iavage  kind.     Hanm^r. 

■  To  you ^  lordgo*vtrnor^ 

Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  helUjb  'villain ;]    Ryxrer,  wha 
had  neither  vigour  of  imagination  to  make  a  poet»  nor  llrength 
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Remains  the  cenfure  of  this  hellilh  villain ; 

The  time,  the  place,  the  torture  ;*— oh !  inforce  it  ( 

Myfelf  will  ftraight  aboard  *,  and  to  the  ftate 

This  heavy  aft,  with  heavy  heart,  relate  *.     [ExeinUi 

of  judgment  to  make  a  critic,  als  appears  from  his  Edgtart  and 
his  Rtmarks  on  SbaAe/peari^  Had  yet  juft  enough  to  pky  th« 
buffbon  and  caviller.  His  criticifm  on  the  Poets  of  the  lafi  age^ 
with  only  a  mixture  of  trite  remarks^  tranfcribed  from  uie 
French  commentators  on  Arifiotle^  are  one  continued  heap  of 
ignorance  and  infolenctf.  AlmOfl  the  only  remark  on  Shake* 
f^are,  which,  I  think,  deferves  an  aniwer,  is  upon  lago'i 
charader,  which  he  thus  cenfures.  To  enteriaiu  the  auiieuct 
(fays  he)  nxjith  fomething  nenu  and furfrtfingf  Mgaimft  cowumom/infi 
and  nature^  be  <wouId  pa/s  upon  us  a  clofe^  dijjemblingt  falf'e^  jn* 
grateful  rafcaU  infiead  of  an  ofen-hearted^  frank^  fUun^dialing 
jbldier^  a  charaSer  conftantly  nvorn  hy  them  forfome  tboufasub  rf 
years  in  the  'world.  This  hath  the  appearance  of  fenfe,  being 
founded  on  that  rule  of  Nature  afnd  AriflotU^  that  each  cha« 
rader  fhould  have  manners  convenient  to  the  age,  fex»  and 
condition. 

^tatis  cujufque  notandi  funt  tihi  mores ^  &C. 
fays  Horace,  fint  how  has  our  critic  applied  it  ?  According 
to  this  rule  it  is  confeiTed,  that  a  foldier  diould  be  brave,  gene- 
rous, and  a  man  of  honour.  This  is  to  be  his  dramatic  cha- 
rader.  But  either  one  or  more  of  any  order  may  be  bronght  in. 
If  only  one,  then  the  charadter  of  the  order  takes  its  deno- 
mination from  the  manners  of  that  one.  Had  therefore  the 
only  foldier  in  this  play  been  lago,  the  rule  had  been  tranf- 
grefTed,  and  Rymer's  cenfure  well  founded*  For  then  this 
eternal  'villain  muft  have  given  the  charadler  of  the  foldieiy; 
which  had  been  unjud  and  unnatural.  But  if  a  number  of  the 
fame  order  be  reprefented,  then  the  charafter  of  the  order  i% 
taken  from  the  manners  of  the  majority  ;  and  this,  according 
to  nature  and  common  fenfe.  Now  in  this  play  there  are  many 
of  the  order  of  the  foldiery,  and  all,  excepting  lago,  repre- 
fented as  open,  generous,  and  brave.  From  thefe  the  foldicr's 
character  is  to  be  taken  ;  and  not  from  lago,  who  is  brought 
as  an  exception  to  it,  unlefs  it  it  be  unnatural  to  fuppofe  there 
could  be  an  exception  ;  or  that  a  villain  ever  infinuated  him- 
felf  into  that  corps.  And  thus  Shakefpeare  flands  clear  of  this 
impertinent  criticifm.     Warburton. 

*  The  beauties  of  this  play  imprefs  themfelves  fo  flrongly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,,  that  they  can  draw  no  aid 
from  critical  illuiliation.  The  fiery  opcnnefs  of  Othello,  mag- 
nanimous, artlefs,  and  credulous,  boundlefs  in  his  confidence, 
ardent  in  his  affedlion,  inflexible  in  his  refolution,  and  obdurate 
in  his  revenge;  the  cool  malignity  of  lago,  filentiA  his  refent- 

nent. 
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mcnt,  fubtle  in  his  de/ignsy  and  (ludious  at  once  of  his  intereft 
and  his  vengeance ;  the  foft  fimplicity  of  Defdemona,  confident 
of  merit,  and  confcious  of  innocence,  her  artlefs  perfeverance 
in  her  fuit,  and  her  flownefs  to  fufpedt  that  fhe  can  be  fufpeded, 
are  fuch  proofs  of  Shakefpeare's  fkill  in  human  nature,  as,  I 
fuppofe,  it  is  vain  to  feek  in  any  modern  writer.  The  gradual 
progrefs  which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  convi£lion,  and  the 
circumftances  which  he  employs  to  inflame  him,  are  fo  artfully 
natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  not  be  faid  of  him  as  he 
fays  of  himfclf,  that  he  is  a  man  not  eafily  jealous^  yet  we  can- 
not but  pity  him,  when  at  lall  we  find  \C\m  ptrpUxed  in  the  ex" 
ireme. 

There  is  always  danger,  left  wickednefs,  conjoined  with  abi- 
lities* ihould  fteal  upon  efteem,  though  it  mifTes  of  approba- 
tion ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  fo  conduced,  that  he  is  from 
the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft  hated  and  defpifed. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be  very  con- 
fpicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  juftnefs,  but 
their  ftrength.  CafTio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honeft,  ruined 
only  by  his  want  of  ftubbornnefs  to  refift  an  iniidious  invitation. 
Roderigo's  fufpicious  credulity,  and  impatient  fubmifiion  to 
the  cheats  which  he  fees  pradlifed  upon  him,  and  which  by 
perfuafion  he  fufFers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  llrong  pidure  of 
a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  un]a>\'ful  defires  to  a  falfe  friend ; 
and  the  virtue  of  j£milia  is  foch  as  we  often  find,  worn  loofely. 
but  not  caft  off,  eafy  to  commit  fmall  crimes,  but  quickened 
and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villainies. 

The  fcenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  bufy,  varied 
by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly  promoting  the  progreflion 
of  the  ftory ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  but 
what  is  known  already,  yet  is  necefTary  to  produce  the  death 
of  Othello. 

Had  the  fcene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  inci- 
dents been  occafionally  related,  there  had  been  little  wanting 
to  a  drama  of  the  mod  exadt  and  fcrupulous  regularity. 

JOHNSOV^ 
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APPENDIX. 


SOME  apology  perhaps  is  ncceflary  for  the 
inconvenience  of  an  Appendix,  which, 
however,  we  can  juftify  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
pleas,  the  plea  of  neceflity.  The  Notes  which 
it  contains,  whether  communicated  by  corre- 
fpondents,  or  colledled  from  publiflicd  volumes, 
were  not  within  our  reach  when  the  plays 
were  printed,  to  which  they  relate.  Of  that 
which  chance  has  lupplied,  we  could  have  no 
previous  knowledge;  and  he  that  waited  till 
the  river  fliould  run  dry,  did  not  adl  with  lefs 
rcafon  than  the  Editor  would  do,  who  fhould 
fufpend  his  publication  for  poflibilities  of  intel- 
ligence, or  promifes  of  improvement.  Had  we 
forefeen  the  Oxford  edition,  the  afliflance  we 
expelled  from  it  might  have  perfuaded  us  to 
paufe;  but  our  volumes  were  completely  finiflied 
before  its  publication. 

LI z  APPENDIX 
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Y  A  RELY  (p.  3.)  nirnhfy,  readily.  "  Fall  to'tyarefy.'' 
Here  it  is  applied  as  a  fea-tertn,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
fcene.  So  he  ufes  the  adjeftive,  A^  V.  Sc.  V.  "  Our  (hip 
**  is  tight  and^^r^.'*  And  in  one  of  the  Henries,  •*  yare 
"  are  our  fhips/'  To  this  day  the  failors  fay,  "  fit  yare  to 
*•  ihe  helm.**  Again  in  Anton,  and  Clcop.  11.  3.  "The 
**  tackles  yarely  frame  the  office.*'  It  occurs  in  its  general 
acceptation,  in  Robert  of  Glouccftcr's  chroni  le  ;  where  Ed- 
ward the  Confcffbr  receives  from  two  pilgrims  the  notice  of 
his  approaching  death,  edit.  Hearnc,  i.  p.  348.  In  coofe* 
quence  of  this  unexpected  admonition,  fays  the  chronicler. 
His  gold  he  delde  to  pouere  men,  and  made  his  berncs 

bare, 

TAnd  his  treforie  al  fo  gode,  and  to  god  hym  made  zt  gore. 

Care  is  yare,  g  and  y  being  convertible.     "  He  difliibuted 

"  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  made  himfelf  r^*^^  for  God." 

The  fame  writer  hasalfo^^r^^  made,  i.e.  **  finlflied,  well* 

"  prepared.**     Chaucer,  who  wrote  many  years  afterwards, 

has  it  both  as  a  (hipphrafe,  and  in  its  general  fcnfe.     But 

the  common  and  unreflrained  ufe  of  this  word  was  growo 

obfolete  before  the  age  of  Shakefpeare ;  who  notwithftanding 

fccffis  affefledly  fond  of  introducing  it  in  that  figoificatioo. 

In  Tivelfth  Night,  A«  III.  Sc.  XII.  Sir  Toby  fays,  "  Dif- 

"  mount  thy  tuck,  be  yare  in  thy  preparation."     And  io 

Ant.  and  Cleop.  and  other  plays.     On  this  reafoning  Dr. 

Warburton's  ingenious  emendation  of  a  difficult  paflage  io 

Cymbcline,  rejected  by  Upton  without  due  confidcration,  may 

be  defended.     Aft  L  S.  III. 

Cym.  O  difloyal  thing, 
That  fliouldft  repair^my  youth,  thou  hcapeft 
A  yearns  age  on  me. 
Tf\rhere  that  critic  conjeftures  yare  for  yearns.   Sir  T.  Hanmer, 
not  unhappily,  but  with  too  great  a  deviation  from  any  copy, 
reads, 

Thou  heapeft  many 

A  year'':  age  on  me. 
At  length  Johnfon  feems  to  have  difcoyered  the  moft  proba- 
]ble  correftioo, 

■  Thon  heap'ft 

TiarSi  AgeSi  on  mc.  Mr.  War  tow. 

(P.  7.) 
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(P.  7.)  long  heath. 

The  diftinftions  between  the  difFcrent  forts  of  Ericdy  arc 
cithcr^ — vulgaris^  tenuifolia,  or  Brabant ica.  There  is  no 
fuch  plant  as  Erica  bacci/era*  Warner. 

(P.  31.)  no  ivonder^  Sir, 

But  certainly  a  maid. 
So  in  Spenfcr's  Fairy  ^teen^  b.  iii.  c.  5.  ft.  3^. 
•*  Nor  goddefs  I,  nor  angel,  but  the  maid 
**  And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph." 

TOLLKT. 

THREAD  (p.  71  ) "  a  thread  of  mine  own  life." 

The  old  folios  read  third,  which  is  reflored  by  Johnfon^  who 
fuppofes  **  Profpero  alludes  to  fome  logical  diftinftion  of  caufes 
"  making  her  the  final  caufe."  Though  this  conjefture  be 
very  ingenious,  I  cannot  think  the  poet  had  any  fuch  idea  in 
his  mind.  The  word  thread  was  formerly  fpc'lt  third\  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  pafTage  : 

Long  maift  thou  live,  and  when  the  fitters  (hall  decree 

To  cut  in  twaine  the  twilled  third  oiYiie, 

Then  let  him  die,  &c. 
Sec  comedy  of  Muccdorus,  16 19.  Signat.  c.  3. 

(P.  75.)  Ihftead  of  bed-right  read  bed-rite. 

COTS  ALE  (p.  197)  "  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound, 
"  fir?  I  heard  fay  he  was  out-run  on  Cot/ale.**  He  means 
Cotfwold  in  Gloucefterjhire,  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  Firft,  by  permiffion  of  the  king,  one  Dover,  a 
public-fpirited  attorney  of  Barton  on  ^.the  Heath  in  Warwick- 
fhirc  inftitutcd  on  the  hills  of  Cot/huold  an  annual  celebration 
of  games,  confiding  of  rural  fports  and  cxcrcifes.  Thefe  he 
conftantly  condufted  in  perfon.  well- mounted,  and  accoutred 
in  a  fuit  of  his  majefty,*s  old  cloa:hs ;  and  they  were  fre- 
quented above  forty  years  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  for  fixty 
miles  round,  till  the  grand  rebellion  abolifhed  every  liberal 
cftablifhment.  I  have  feen  a  very  fcarce  book,  entitled, 
"  Jnnalia  Dubrenjia.  Upon  the  yearly  ce/eb ration  of  Mr. 
**  Robert  Dover's  Olympick  games  upon  Cotfwold  hills y  fsTc.'* 
Lond,  1636.  4to.  There  are  recommendatory  verfes  pre- 
fixed, written  by  Drayton,  Jonfon,  Randolph,  and  many 
others,  the  moft  eminent  wits  of  the  times.  The  games,  as 
appears  by  a  curious  frontifpiece,  were,  chiefly,  wreftliog, 
leaping,  pitching  the  bar,  handling  the  pike,  dancing  of 
women,  various  kinds  of  hunting,  and  particularly  courfing 
the  hare  with  greyhounds.  Hence  alfo  we  fee  the  meaning 
of  another  palTagc,  where  Falftaff,  or  Shallow,  calls  a  ftouL 

L  1  3  fellow 
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fellow  a  Cot/wold- man.  But  from  what  is  here  faid,  an  in- 
ference of  another  kind  may  be  drawn,  refpefling  the  age  of 
the  play.  A  meager  and  imperfe^  (ketch  of  this  comedy  was 
printed  in  1602.  Afterwards  Shakefpeare  new-wrotc  it  c«- 
tirely.  This  allufion  therefore  to  the  Cotfwold  games,  not 
founded  till  the  reign  of  JaiAes  the  Firft,  afcertains  a  period 
of  time  beyond  which  our  author  muft  have  made  the  addi- 
tions to  his  original  rough  draught,  or,  in  other  words, 
compofed  the  pre  ient  comedy.  James  the  Firft  came  to  the 
crown  in  the  year  1 603.  And  we  will  fuppofc  that  two  or 
three  more  years  at  leaft  muft  have  pafled  before  thcfe  games 
could  have  been  effeftually  eflabliftied.  I  would  therefore, 
at  the  earlieft,  date  this  play  about  the  year  1607.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  at  leaft  it  has  not  been  obferved  by  the 
modern  editors,  that  the  firft  edition  of  the  Merry  Wives  in 
its  prefent  ftate,  is  in  the  valuable  folio,  printed  1623.  From 
whence  the  quarto  of  the  fame  play,  dated  1630,  was  evi- 
dently copied.  The  two  earlier  quartos,  1602,  and  1619, 
only  exhibit  this  comedy  as  it  was  originally  written :  and 
are  fo  far  curious,  as  they  contain  Shakcfpcare's  firft  con- 
ceptions in  forming  a  drama,  which  is  the  moft  complete  fpc- 
cimen  of  his  comick  powers.  Mr  Warton. 

MEPHOSTOPHILUS  (p.  199.)  the  name  of  a  fpirit  or 
familiar,  in  the  old  ftory  book  of  iS/>  John  Fauftus^  or  John 
Fauft:  to  whom  our  author  afterwards  alludes,  p.  279.  That 
it  was  a  cant  phrafe  of  abufe,  appears  from  the  old  comedy 
cited  above,  called  A  plea/ant  comedy  of  the  gentle  crafty  Sig- 
nat.  H  3.  "  Away  you  fjlington  whitepot,  hence  you  hopper- 
**  arfe,  you  barley- pudding  full  of  maggots,  you  broijed  car- 
**  bonado,  avaunt,  avaunt,  Mtphqfiophilu:.''  In  the  fame 
vein,  Bardolph  here  alfo  calls  Slender,  "  you  Baobury 
cheefe." 

Mr.  Warton. 
(P.  202.)  and  being/^/.  Sir,  See. 

I  know  not  the  cxaft  meaning  of  this  cant  word,  neiiher 
"have  I  met  with  it  in  any  of  our  old  dramatic  pieces,  which 
have  often  proved  the  bcft  comments  on  Shaktfpcare's  Vul* 
garifms. 

Stcevens-- 
(P.  202.) and  fo  condufions  pafled  the  carcircs. 

So  in    Harrington's    tranflation    of  Ariofto,     Book  38, 
'  ftanza  15. 

To  ftop,  to  ftart,  to  pafs  carter,  to  bound. 

ST££V£KS. 
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(P.  214.)  ■  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  allufion  to  the  jocky  mcTifaret  Jo  many 

hands  high,  ufcd  by  grooms  when  fpcaking  of  horfes.     Tail, 

in  our  author's  time,  fignified  not  only  height  qfjlature,  but 

Jloutnefs  of  body.     The  ambiguity  of  the  phrafe  feems  in- 

teodcd.  Percy. 

FAN*  handle  of  (p.  232.)  "  When  Mrs.  Bridget  loft  the 
"  handle  of  her  f any  I  took't  upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadfl 
"  It  not.*'  Why  was  this  fuch  a  prize?  In  our  author's  age, 
the  handle  of  the  fan  was  often  made  of  coftly  materials,  and 
elegantly  wrought.  Thus  Marfton,  in  the  Scourge  of  Vil* 
lainie.  Lib.  III.  Sat.  8. 

' Another  he 

Her  Jtlver^handled  fan  would  gladly  be. 
And  in  other  places.     And  Bifhop  Hall,  in  his  Satires,  pub** 
liftied  1597,  Lib.  V.  Sat.  4. 

Whiles  one  piece  pays  her  idle  waiting-manne. 
Or  buys  a  hoode,  or  Ji/ver-handled  fannc. 
In  the  Sidney  papers,  publiQied  by  Collins^  a  fan  is  prefented 
to  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  new  year's  gift,  the  handle  of  which 
was  ftudded  with  diamonds.  Mr.  Warton, 

PiCKT-HATCa  (p.  233.)  FalftafF  tells  Piftol  to  go  to 
his  **  manor  of  Pickt-hatrh."*  'J'his  wns  a  cant  name  of  fome 
part  of  the  town  noted  for  bawdy-houfcs  ;  as  appears  from 
the  following  paffage  in  Marfton's  Scourge  for  yUlainie,  Lib. 
ill.  Sat.  II. 

Looke,  who  yon  doth  go  ? 

The  meager  letcher  lewd  Luxurio. — 

No  ncwe  edition  of  drabbes  come  out, 

But  feenc  and  allow 'd  by  Luxurio's  fnout. 

Did  ever  any  man  ere  hear  him  talke 

But  oi  Pick-hatch,  or  of  fome  Shoreditch  balke, 

Aretine's  filth,  &c. 
SlrT.  II.  fiiys,  that  this  was  "  a  noted  harbour  for  thieves 
**  and  pickpockets,"  who  certainly  were  proper  companioriS 
for  a  man  of  Wool's  profefTion.  But  FalftafT  here  more  im- 
mediately means  to  ridicule  another  of  his  friend's  vices  ;  and 
there  is  fume  humour  in  calling  Piftors  favourite  brothel, 
his  manor  of  P/V^/*Afl/rA.  Marfton  has  another  allufion  to 
Pickt-hatch  or  Pick-hatch,  which  confirms  this  illuftraticn  : 

His  old  cynicke  dad 

Hath  forc'i  them  clcane  forfake  his  Pick-hatch  drab- 
Lib.  L  Sat.  3.  Mr.WARTON. 

LI  4  (P.  270.) 
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(P.  270.) be  fct  quick  i*  the  earth, 

•  And  bowrd  to  death  with  turnips. 

This  is  a  common  proverb  in  the  fouthcrn  counties. 

Collins. 

(P.  293.) fince  I  forefwore  myfelf 

at  Primero, 
Primero  was  in  Shakefpeare's  time  the  fafliionable  game, 
In  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  letters  about  the  powder 
plot,  Jofc.  Dorcy  was  playing  at  Primero  on  Sunday, 
when  his  uncle,  the  confpirator  called  on  him  at  EiTex 
Houfe. 

This  game  is  again  mentioned  in  our  author's  Henry  VIII. 

Percy. 

VOL.       IL 

(P.  56.) as  thefe  black  mafks 

Proclaim  an  enjbield  beauty,  &c. 
This  (hould  be  written  en-JhelM  or  injbatd  as  it  is  in  Corio- 
lanus,  Vol.  VII.  p.  411. 

Thrufts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world 
That  were  itj-JbeiFd  when  Marcius  ftood  for  Rome. 
These  Alajis  mull  mean,  I  think  the  Ma/is  of  the  auH* 
4nce ;  however  improperly  a  compliment  to  them  is  pot  into 
the  mouth  of  Angelo.  As  Shakefpeare  would  hardly  have 
been  guilty  of  fuch  an  indecorum  to  flatter  a  common  audi- 
ence, I  think  this  paflage  affords  ground  for  fuppofing  that 
the  play  was  written  to  be  afted  at  court.  Some  flrokes  of 
particular  flattery  to  the  king  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Obfervations  and  ConjeElures  printed  at  Oxford^  1766;  and 
there  are  feveral  other  general  rcfledlions,  in  the  Charaftcr 
of  the  duke  efpecially,  which  feem  calculated  for  the  royal 
car.  T.T. 

CARKANET  (p.  172.)  "  To  fee  the  making  of  her  car- 
"  canet"  A  Necklace,  from  the  old  French  word  Carcan^ 
whofe  diminutive  was  Carcanet.  It  is  falfely  written  Caf* 
kinet^  in  Cartwright's  Love's  Convert^  Aft  IL  S.  6.  edit. 
1651. 

The  filkworm  (hall  fpin  only  to  thy  wardrobe  ; 
The  fea  yield  pearls  unto  thy  cajkinet. 

Read  Carcanet.  Mr.  Warton* 

A  MOME  (p.  1 74.)  a  dull  ftupid  blockhead,  a  ftock,  a  poll. 
This  owes  its  ol'iginal  to  the  French  word  Momon^  which  fig. 

nififj 
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nifies  the  gaming  at  dice  in  marquerade,  the  cunom  and 
rule  of  which  is,  that  a  ftrift  filence  is  to  be  obferved  : 
whatever  fum  one  ftakes,  another  covers,  but  not  a  word 
is  to  be  fpoken :  from  hence  alfo  comes  our  word  Mum  /  for 
iilence. 

RABATO  (p.  288.)  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  a  collar- 
band  or  kind  of  ruff.  Fr.  Rabat.  Menage  faith  it  comes  from 
.  rabattre  to  put  back,  becaufe  it  was  at  fir(\  nothing  but  the 
collar  of  the  (hirt  or  fhift  turn'd  back- towards  the  fhoulders. 
WAIVE  (p.  313.)  **And  forrow  waive,  &c."  This  is 
Sir  T.  Hanmer's  reading,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Warburton.     Put  away/jbift^  of^&c.     Johnfon  conjeftures, 

Cry,  forrow,  wag  !  and  hem  when  he  (hould  groan. 
The  reading  of  the  quarto  1 600,  and  of  the  two  eider  folios, 
is 

And  for r owe ^  '^^gg^t  cry  hem,  &c. 
Here  is  a  manifeft  corruption.  The  tenour  of  the  context  is 
undoubtedly  this  :  *Wf  a  man  in  fuch  melancholy  circum- 
"  ftances  will  fmile,  ftroke  his  beard  with  great  compla- 
"  cency.  and  in  the  very  depth  of  affliftlon  cheerfully  cry 
"  hem  when  he  (hould  groan,  &c."  I  therefore,  with  the 
leafl  departure  from  the  old  copies,  and  in  entire  conformity 
to  the  ackno^yledged  and  obvious  fenfe  of  the  paflage,  ven- 
ture to  correal  thus : 

If  fuch  a  one  will  fmile  and  flroke  his  beard. 

And /orrowing  cry  hem,  when  he  fhould  groan. 
Sorrowing,  to  fay  no  more,  was  a  participle  extremely  com- 
mon in  our  author's  age.  Rowe's  emendation  of  this  place 
IS  equally  without  meaning  and  without  authority.  Sorrow- 
ing was  here,  perhaps,  originally  written  Sorrowinge,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  manner  of  fpelling ;  which  brings  the 
corrcflion  I  have  propofed  Aill  nearer  to  the  letters  of  the 
text  in  early  editions.  Mr.  Warton. 

(P.  380.) I  will  do  it.  Sir,  in  print.     • 

SoBen  Jonfon,  Vol.  IV.  p.  I4*,  Whalley's  edit, 

fits  my  rufF  well  ? 

Un.     In  print. 
Again  Vol.  I.    Every  man  out  of  his  humour.     (P.  195.) 

O,  you  are  a  gallant  in  print  now,  brother.  T.  T/ 

HAIR,  firung  with  his  hair.     (p.  420.) 

As  fweet  and  mufical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute  firung  with  his  hair. 
The  author  of  the  Revifal  fuppofes  this  expreflion  to  be  alle- 
gorical,  p.  138.     ♦*  Apollo's  lute  flrung  widi  funbeams, 

*•  which 
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^*  which  in  poetry  are  called  hair."  But  what  idea  is  cott- 
veycd  by  Apollo's  Intc  Jlrung  vjith  Jtmbeams  ?  Undoubtedly 
the  -words  are  to  be  taken  In  their  literal  fenfe  :  and,  in  the 
flile  of  Italian  imagery,  the  thought  is  highly  elegaor.  The 
very  fame  fort  of  conception  occurs  in  Lilly  V  Mydass  a  play 
which  mod  probably  preceded  Shakefpcarc's.  A<51  IV.  Sc.  k 
Pan  tells  Apdlo,  '*  Had  thy  lute  besn  of  lawrell,  and  the 
*•  firings  of  Daphne's  haire,  thy  tunes  might  have  been  com- 
"  pared  to  my  notes,  &c."  Mr.  Warton. 

NOVEM  (p.  455.) — **  ^  ^^^  *^o^  ^^  novem.  The 
former  editions  read  novum,  Johnfon  retains  the  old  readii^, 
but  with  great  ingenuity  conjeftures,  "  novum  (bonld  be 
**  novem,  and  the  fame  allufion  is  intended  between  the  play 
"  of  nine  pins,  and  the  play  of  the  nine  worthies."  There 
is  no  neceflity  for  this  emendation  ;  novum  was  an  old  game 
at  dice,  as  appears  from  a  pafTage  in  GreenV  Tu  quoque. 

Scat. By  the  hilts  of  my  fword  I  have  loft  forty 

crowns,  in  as  fmall  time  almoft  as  a  man  might  tell  it. 

Spend.  Change  your  game  for  dice,  we  are  a  full  number 
for  novum.     See  Dodf.  old  plays,  v.  3.  p.  31. 

WOOLWARD  (p.  461.)  ''  I  have  no  (hirt :  "  I  go  woU 
**  ward  for  penance."  The  learned  Dr.  Grey,  whofe  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  our  old  hiftorians  has  often  thrown  much 
light  on  Shakefpeare,  fuppofes  that  ij^is  pafTage  is  a  plain  re* 
ference  to  the  following  ftory  in  StowcV  Annals^  p.  9?. 
**  Next  after  this  (king  Edward  the  Confeffor's  cure  of  the 
*'  king's  evil)  mine  authors  affirm,  that  a  certain  man  named 
•*  Vifunius  Spileorne,  the  fon  of  Ulmore  of  Notgar(haB, 
•*  when  he  hewed  timber  in  the  wood  of  Brutheullena,  lay- 
'*  ing  him  down  to  deep  after  his  fore  labour,  the  blood  and 
"  humours  of  his  head  fo  congealed,  that  he  was  thereof 
**  blind  for  the  fpace  of  nineteen  years  :  but  then,  as  he  had 
"  been  moved  in  his  llecp,  he  went  vjoolward^  and  hare- 
"  footed  to  many  churches,  Sec."  But  where  is  the  conncftion 
or  refemblance  between  this  monkifh  tale  and  the  pafTage  be- 
fore us  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  ftory,  as  here  related  by 
Stowe,  that  would  even  put  us  in  mind  of  this  dialogue  be* 
tween  Boyet  and  Armado,  except  the  fingular  exprelGon 
g9  woolward\  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  not  explained  by 
the  annotator,  nor  illuftrated  by  his  quotation.  To  go  wool* 
ward,  I  believe,  was  a  phrafe  appropriated  to  pilgrims  and 
penitentiaries.  In  this  fenfe  it  feems  to  be  ufed  in  Pierce 
Plowman's  Vifions,  PafT.  xviii.  fol.  96*  b.  edit.  1550. 

Wdvteiri 
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Wolward  and  wet(hod  went  I  forth  after 
An  a  reechlefs  reuke,  that  of  no  wo  retcheth. 
An  yedeforth  like  a  lorell,  he. 
Skinner  derives  wool-ward  from  the  Saxon  Wol,  plague^  fe- 
condarily  any  great  diftrefs,  and  Wcard,  toward.  Thus, 
fays  he,  it  fignifies,  *'  in  magno  difcritnine  is  expe^atkmg 
•*  magni  mali  conjlltutus''  I  rather  think  it  (hould  be  writtea 
woolward,  and  that  it  means  cloatked  in  wool,  and  jiot  in  linen. 
This  appears,  not  only  fr®m  Shakcfpeare's  context,  but  more 
particularly  from  an  hiftorian  who  relates  the  legend  before 
cited,  and  whofe  words  Stowe  has  evidently  tranflated.  Th^s 
IS  Ailred  abbot  of  Pvievaulx,  who  fays,  that  our  blind  maa 
was  admonifhed,  •*  Ecclcfias  numero  oftoginta  nudis  pedibus 
*'  et  abf:iue  lineis  circnmire."  Dec.  Scriptor.  392.  50.  The 
fame  ftory  is  told  by  William  of  Malmfbury,  Geft,  Reg.  AngU 
lib.  ii.  pag.  91.  edit.  1601.  And  in  Caxton^s  Legenda  Aurea^ 
fol.  307.  edit.  1493.  ^y  ^^c  ^^y  ^^  appears,  that  Stowe 's 
Vifunius  Spileorne,  fon  of  \J\moxt  oi  Nutgarjhall^  ought  to 
be  Wnlwin  fiirnamcd  de  Spillicote,  fon  of  Wulraar  de  Lute- 
garftialle,  now  Ludircrfhall :  and  the  wood  of  Brutheullena 
is  theforcftof  Bruelle,  now  called  Brill,  in  Buckinphamfhirc. 

Mr.WARTON, 

VOL.     IIL 

A  ROUNDEL  (p.  40  )  that  is,  as  I  fuppofe,  a  circular 
dance.  B.  Jonfon  feenis  to  call  the  rings  which  fuch  dances 
are  fuppofed  to  make  in  the  grofs,  rondels*  Vol.  5.  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  p.  as- 

ril  have  no  rondels,  I,  in  the  queen's  paths.         T.'T. 
PLAIN-SONG  CUKOO  (p.  53.)  that  is,  the  cuckoo,  who, 
having  no  variety  of  drains,  fings  in  plain  fiugy  or  in  plan9 
cantu,  by  wM^h  exprcflion  the  uniform  modulation  or  fim- 
plicitv  Of  the  chjnt  was  anciently  diftinguifhed,  in  oppofition 
to  prick- fong^  or  variegnted  mufic  fung  by  note.    Skelton  in- 
troduces the  birds  fingin^  the  different  parts  of  the  fervice  at 
the  I'jnciai  of  Lis  ftvourite  fparrow:  among  the  reft  is  the 
cuckco.     P.  277.  edit.  Lond,  1736. 
Bur  vvith  a  large  and  a  long 
To  kcpe  jull  playne  fonge 

Cur  chanter  fliall  be  your  cuckove.      Mr.  Warton. 
DEWBERRIES  (p.  54.)  flriflly  and  properly  are  the  fruit 
of  one  of  the  fpecies  of  wild  bramble  called  the  creeping  or  the 

Icffcr 
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Icfler  bramble :  but  as  they  (hnd  here  among  the  more  delicate 
froits  they  maft  be  underflood  to  mean  rafberries^  which  arc 
alfo  of  the  bramble  kind. 

PATCH  (p.  56.)  Pock  calls  the  players,  "a  crew  dpaUhar 
A  common  opprobrioos  term,  which  probably  took  its  rife 
from  Patchy  cardinal  Wolfey's  fool.  In  the  weftcm  coaotics, 
crofi  patch  is  ftiU  ufed  for  perverfe^  iU-natur^dfool. 

Mr.  Warton. 
FLEW'D  (p.  81.)  Sir.  T.  H.  juftly  remarks,  that  j?fu// 
are  the  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouth'd  hound.  Arthur  Goki- 
ing  ufes  this  word  in  his  tranflation  of  Ovid*sMetanK)rphoks, 
finifhed  1567,  a  book  with  which  Shakefpeare  appears  to  ha?e 
been  well  acquainted.  The  poet  is  defcribing  A^aeon's  hounds, 
b.  iii.  p.  33.  b.  1603.  '^^^  ^f  them,  like  our  author's,  were 
of  Spartan  kind  :  bred  from  a  Spartan  bitch  and  a  Cretan  dpg. 
With  other  twaine,  that  had  a  fire  of  Crete, 

And  dam  of  Spart :  th'  one  of  them,  called  Jollyboj, 
a  grete 

And  large-flew'd  hound. 
Shakefpeare  mentionsCretan  hounds  (with Spartan)afterward$ 
in  this  fpeech  of  Thefeus.    And  Ovid*s  trauQator,  Golding,  10 
the  fame  defcription,  has  them  both  in  one  verfe,  ibid.  p.  33.  a. 

This  latter  was  a  hound  of  Crete,  the  other  was  of  Spart. 

Mr.  Warton. 
GORMANDIZE  (P- 143.)  the  word  is  very  ancient,  and 
took  its  rife  from  a  Danifh  king.  The  Danes,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  ninth  century,  were  defeated  by  king  Alfred 
at  Edendon  in  Wiltihire;  and  as  an  article  of  peace,  Guthrum 
their  king,  commonly  called  Gurmond,  fubmitted  to  be  bap- 
tized,  king  Alfred  being  his  godfather,  who  gave  him  tbt 
name  of  Athelftan,  and  took  him  for  his  adopted  fon.  Dur* 
ing  the  ftay  of  the  Danes  in  Wiltfliire  "  They  confumed 
**  their  time  in  profufenefs,  and  belly  cheer,  in  idlenefs  and 
'*  floth.  Infomuch  that  as  from  their  lazinefs  in  general, 
«  we  even  to  this  day  call  them  Lur-Dancs;  fo  firom  the  li- 
**  centioufnefs  of  Gurmond,  and  his  army  in  particular,  vFe 
**  brand  all  luxurious  and  profufe  people,  by  the  name  of 
*'  Curmondizers.'*  And  this  luxury,  and  this  lazinefs  are  the 
fole  monuments,  the  only  memorials  by  which  the  Danes 
have  made  themfelves  notorious  to  pofterity,  by  lying  en- 
camped in  Wiltfliire.  Fide  A  Vindication  of  Stone-Heng  re- 
Aored,  by  John  Webb,  Efq;  p.  227.  Ben.  Jonfoa  in  his 
Sejanus,  Aa  I.  . 

Thsitgrtxt  Courmond,  £atApiciu$.  G. 
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A  TURQUOISE  (p.  162.)  a  precious  ftone  found  la  the 
veios  of  the  mouotaias  on  the  confines  of  Perfia  to  the  eaft, 
fubjcft  to  the  Tartars. 
SCRUBBED  (p.  209.) 

"  a  youth, 

"  A  kind  of  boy,  a  little y^ri/W^rf  boy,- 
"  No  higher  than  thyfeU,  the  judge's  clerk, 
"  A  prating  boy,  &c." 
It  is  certain  from  the  words  of  the  context  and  the  tenor  of 
the.ftory,  that  Gratiano  does  not  here  fpeak  contemptuonfly 
of  the  judge's  clerk,  who  was  no  other  than  Nerifla  difguifed 
in  man's  cloaths.     He  otijy  means  to  defcribe  the  perfon  and 
appearance  of  thisfuppofed  youth,  which  he  does  byinfinuat- 
ing  what  feemed  to  be  the  precife  time  of  his  age :  he  repre- 
fents  him  as  having  the  look  of  a  young  (Iripling,  of  a  boy 
beginning  to  advance  towards  puberty.     I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  poet  wrote, 

a  little  Jlubbed  boy. 

In  many  counties  it  is  a  common  provincialifm,  to  call  young 
birds  not  yet  Qedgcdjiubhed  young  ones.  But,  what  is  more 
to  our  purpofc,  the  Author  of  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  Glaflonbury,  printed  by  Hearne,  an  antiquarian  and  a 
plain  unaffcfted  wrher,  fays,  that  "  Saunders  muft  be  a 
Jhibhed  koyy  if  not  **  a  man,  at  the  diffolution  of  abbeys,  &c." 
edit.  1722.  Pref.  Signat.  n  2.  It  therefore  fecms  to  have 
been  a  common  expreffion  for  Jiripling,  the  very  idea  which 
the  fpeaker  means  to  convey.  If  the  emendation  be  juft 
here,  we  (hould  alfo  correft  NeriflTa's  Tpeech  which  follows. 
For  that  kmejiubbed  boy,  the  doftor's  clerk 
In  lieu  of  this,  did  lie  with  me  laft  night. 

Mr.  Warton. 
(P.  265.)  '  the  roynijb  clown. 

Royni/h  from  rogneux^  Fr.  mangy,  fcurvy.  I  find  the  word 
ufed  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  in  his  Pierce's  Supererogation, 
4«>  1593.  Speaking  of  Long  Meg  of  Weftminfter,  he  fays, 
— "  Altho'  (he  were  a  lufty  bouncing  Rampe,  fomewhat  like 
"  Gallemetta  or  Maid  Marian,  yet  was  (he  not  fuch  a  roinijb 
<*  Rannell,  fuch  a  diflblute  Gillian-flirt,  &c."     Stekvens. 

(P.  282.)  WhyJbwU  this  defert  be  ? 
This  is  commonly  printed. 

Why  (hould  this  a  defert  be  ? 
but  though  the  metre  may  be  aflifted  by  this  correftion,  the 
ffnfe  is  ftill  defeftivej  for  how  will  the  hanging  of  tongues  on 

every- 
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ewry^  tree^  make  it  Icfs  a  Jcfert  ?  I  am  perfuaded  we  oa^c 
to  read 

Why  ftiould  this  dcfert  ftlent  be  ?  T.T. 

(P.  297.)  Ofweet  Oliver.  The  epithet  oi  fwett  fccms  to 
have  been  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Oliver^  for  which  per- 
haps he  was  originally  obliged  to  the  old  fong  before  us.  No 
more  of  it,  however,  than  thcfe  two  lines  fecm  to  be  prefemed. 
See  B.  Jonfon*s  Underwood,  Vol.  VI.  p.  407. 

All  the  mad  Rolands  TsAfmeet  Olivers. 
And  in  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^  p.  ^^^  is  the  faffleallnfioo. 
Do  not  ftink,  fweet  Oliver.  T.  T. 

BURST  (p.  347.)  you  will  not  pay  for  «'  the  glaflcs  yon 
have  burji?'*  I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be  brajl,  which 
often  Tucrally,  and  in  the  fcnfe  of  the  text,  fignifies  Ifrdu, 
A  word  perpetually  ufed  by  Shakefpearc's  cotemporary  poeis« 
particularly  Spenfer.  Mr.  Warton. 

EMBOSS'D  (p.  349.)  a  hunting  term  ;  when  a  deer  is  hard 
run  and  foams  at  the  month,  he  is  faid  to  be  embofs'd.  A 
dog  alfo  when  he  is  Arained  with  hard  running  (efpecially 
upon  hard  giound)  will  have  his  knees  fwellcd,  and  then  he 
is  faid  to  be  embofs^d :  from  the  French  word  bqffk  which  fig- 
nifies  a  tumour.  This  explanation  of  the  word  will  receive 
illuAration  from  the  following  pafTage  in  the  old  comedy,  in* 
titled,  j4  pieafant  Comedy  cf  the  gentle  Crafty  aftcd  at  court, 
and  printed  in  the  year  1618.  fignat.  C. 

Beate  every  brake,  the  game's  not  farrc. 

This  way  with  winged  feet  he  fied  from  death  : 
Befides  the  miller's  boy  told  me  even  now, 
lie  faw  him  take  foyle,  and  he  hallowed  him. 
Affirming  him  fo  embcjVd.  Mr.  Warton. 

Sometimes  it  is  ufed  in  a  very  different  fenfe,  as,  work  formed 
wiih  protuberances,  or  raifed,  as  in  relievo,  &c. 

WINCOTE  (p.  356)  the  fat  alcwife  of  Win  cote.  AVilnc- 
cotre  is  a  village  in  Warvvickfhre,  with  which  Shakefpeare  was 
well  acquainted,  near  Stratford.  The  houfe  kept  by  our  ge- 
nial hoftefs  Hill  remains,  but  is  at  prefent  a  miU.  The 
meaneft  hovel  to  which  Shakefpeare  has  anallufion,  intcrcfts 
curiofity,  and  acquires  an  importance :  at  leafV,  it  becones 
the  objeft  of  a  poetical  antiquarian's  inquiries. 

iMr.  Vv  AUTON. 

(P.  362.)  Finceniio  his  forf.  To  the  note  upon  this  pafTage, 

taken  from  the  Obfervations  and  ConjeHures  printed  at  Ox- 

f.rd  1766,  may  be  added,  that  Shakefpeare  exprefles  thege- 

liitive  cafe  in  the  fume  improper  manner.  See  Love's  Lab.  Lcfi* 

His  teeth  as  white  as  whale  bis  bone.         T.  T. 

(P.  38^-) 
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(P.3S6.)  th^i  Jmall packet  of  Greek  and  Lafin  bodies. 

fa  qucca  Elizabeth's  time  the  young  ladies  of  quality  were 
ufually  inftrufted  in  the  learned  languages,  if  any  pains  were 
bcAowed  on  their  minds  at  all.  Lady  Jane  Gray  andher  fifters, 
Q^ Elizabeth,  &c.  are  trite  inftances,  Perct. 

(P.  391.)  Go  fool ^  and  iv  horn  thou  keep]/!  commend. 
This  is  exaftly  the  TlsKra-ifAsvo^  sTriTaacn  of  Theocritus,  Eid. 
XV.  V.  90.  and  yet  I  would  not  be  pofitive  that  Shakefpeare 
had  ever  read  even  a  tranflatioa  of  Theocritus.  T.  T. 

SOPS  (p.  408.)     — "  quaff'd  off  the  mufcadcl. 

And  threw  the  fops  all  in  the  fexton's  face." 
This  was  in  the  church,  immediately  after  the  mEarriage<ere« 
raony  was  concluded  between  Catharine  and  Petruchio.  The 
fafhion  of  introducing  a  bowl  of  wine  into  the  diurch  at  a 
wedding  to  be  drank  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  per- 
fons  prefent,  was  very  anciently  a  conllant  ceremony ;  and, 
as  appears  from  this  pafTage,  not  aboliflied  in  our  author's 
age.  We  find  it  praftifed  at  the  magnificent  marriage  of 
queen  Mary  and  Philip,  in  Wincheftcr  cathedral,  1554. 
"  The  trumpetts  founded,  and  they  both  returned  to  their 
**  traverfes  in  the  quire,  and  there  remayned  until!  maffe  was 
**  done :  at  which  tyme,  wyn^  and  fopcs  were  hallowed  and 
**  delyvercd  to  them  booth."  CoUeft.  Append.  Vol. IV.  p.400; 
edit.  1770.  Mr.  Wax  TON. 

(P.  445.)  While  cctunterMt/uppc/es  blear'd  thine  eyne. 
The  modern  editors  redid  fuppo/ers,  but  wrongly.     This  is  a 
plain  allufion  to  Gafcoigne's  comedy  entitled  SUPPOSES, 
from  whicii  fcvcral  of  the  incidents  in  this  play  are  borrow *d. 

T.  T. 

V  O  L.     IV. 

PALMERS  (p.  80.)  pilgrims  that  vifited  holy  places  5  fo 
called  from  a  flaff,  or  bough  of  palm  they  were  wont  to  carry, 
cfpecially  fuch  as  had  vifited  the  holy  places  atjenifalem* 
"  A  pilgrim  and  a  palmer  differed  thus  :  a  pilgrim  had  fomo 
**  dwelling-place,  a  palmer  had  none;  tht pilgrim  travelled* 
•*  to  fome  certain  place,  the  palmer  to  all,  and  not  to  any 
"  one  in  particular ;  the  pilgrim  muft  go  at  his  own  charge, 
**  tfic palmer  muft  profefs  wilful  poverty;  the  pilgrim  might; 
**  give  over  his  profeffion,  the  palmer  muft  be  conftant." 

Blo. 

(P.  104.)  their  cajfocks. 

So  in  The  Hollander ^  a  comedy  by  Glapthorne,  1 640. 

<*  Here 
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•*  Here  Sir,  receive  this  military  ra^*,  it  has  fecn  (crvicc* 

" This  military  cajfock  has,   1  fear,  fomc   military 

**  hingbys."  Steiveks. 

SAFFRON  (p.  113.)  Sir  T.  H.  obferves  upon  the  word 
faffrtm^  that  **  Shakcfpeare  alludes  to  two  fa/hions  theo  io 
**  vogue;  one  of  ufing  yellow  ftarch  for  their  mils  and  bands, ' 
••  the  other  of  colouring  parte  ^\ih  faffron.^*  The  fafliioa 
grew  into  difofe,  and  became  a  mark  of  obloquy^  after  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury ;  Mrs.  Turner,  who  was 
principally  concerned  in  that  atrocious  aA,  having  been  exe- 
cuted in  2iyeilow  ruff.  This  incident  afforded  a  fund  of  en- 
tertainment to  the  wits  of  that  age.  In  The  IVidow  (a  play 
written  by  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and  Middleton  jointly)  the  cir- 
comftance  is  thus  hinted  at : 

PhiL  There's  nothing  mifs'd  I  can  aflurc  you,  Sir^ 

But  that  fuit  of  your  mafter*s. 
Mar.  I'm  right  glad  on't, 

"J'hat  fuit  would  hang  him. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  hang'd  him  in  that  fuit  though; 
It  will  difgrace  my  mafler's  fashion  for  ever. 
And  make  it  as  hateful  zs  yellow  bands. 

DODS.  Old  Plays,  Vol.  Vf .  p.  64. 
And  again  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*s  ^leen  ofCorinth^  Act 
IV.  Sc.  I. 

Has  he  familiarly 

Difliked  your  yellovj  Jiarch,  or  fald  your  doublet 
Was  not  exaftly  frenchify*d,  &c. 
Mr.  Howell  tells  us,  that  Mrs.  Turner  was  the  inventor  of 
yellow  (larch,  and  that  fhe  was  hanged  in  a  cobweb  lawn  ruff 
of  that  colour  at  Tyburn.  **  And  with  her,  I  believe,"  feys 
he,  **  that  yellow  (larch  which  disfigured  our  nation,  and 
"  rendered  them  fo  ridiculous  and  fantartick,  will  receive 
"  its  funeral." 

BREAST  (p.  173)  Voice.  Breath  has  been  here  propofed: 
but  many  inftances  may  be  brought  to  juftify  the  reading  be- 
yond a  doubt.  In  the  ftatutes  of  Stoke-college  founded  by 
archbi(hop  Parker,  1535.  Strype*s  Parker  ^  p.p.  **  which 
<•  faid  cjucri  ^ers,  after  thzxv  bireafls  are  changed,  &c."  That 
is,  **  after  their  voices  are  broke.''  In  Fiddes*  Life  (fWoi/ey, 
Append,  p.  128.  "  Singingmen  well-breafted."  InTi^^'i 
Hujbandrie,  p.  155.  edit.  P.  Short. 
The  teller  hrcft^  the  leflTer  reft, 
Tof  erve  the  queer  now  there  now  hccrc. 

Tn|6r 
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Tufler  in  this  piece,  called  The  Author's  Life,  tells  us  that  lie 
was  a  choir-boy  in  the  collegiate  chapel  of  Wallingford  caftle; 
and  that,  on  account  of  the  excellehce  of  his  voice^  he  was 
fucccffively  removed  to  various  choirs,  I  remember  breaft  in 
this  fenfe,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.        •     Mr.  Warton. 

(P.  1 77.)  ]iHere  thsyftng  a  catch. '\ 
A  catch  is  a  fpecies  of  vocal  harmony  to  be  fung  by  three  or 
more  perfons ;  and  is  fo  contrived  that  though  each  fmgs 
precifcly  the  fame  notes  as  bis  fellows,  yet  by  beginning  at 
llated  periods  of  time  from  each  other,  there  refults  from  the 
performance  a  harmony  of  as  many  parts  as  there  arc  fingers. 
Compofitions  of  this  kind  are,  in  ftriftnefs,  called  Canons  in 
the  unifon ;  and  as  properly,  Catches,  when  the  words  in  th^ 
different  parts  are  made  to  catch  or  anfwer  each  other.  One 
of  the  mod  remarkable  examples  of  a  true  Cdtch  is  that  of 
PurCel,  Let's  live  good  honeft  lives,  in  which,  immediately 
after  one  perfon  has  uttered  thefe  words,  "  What  need  we  fear 
**  the  Pope  ?'*  another  in  the  courfe  of  his  finging  fills  up  a 
reft  which  the  firfl  makes,  with  the  words,  **  The  Devil/' 

The  Cd/^^  above-mentioned  to  be  fung  by  ^vcToby,  Sir 
Andrew,  and  the  Clown,  from  the  hints  given  of  it,  appears 
to  be  fo  contrived  as  that  each  of  the  fingers  calls  the  other 
Knave  in  turn;  and  for  this  the  clown  means  to  apologize  to 
the  knighc,  when  he  fays,  that  he  (hall  be  conftrained  to 
call  him  knave.  I  have  here  fubjoincd  the  very  catch,  with 
mufical  notes  to  which  it  was  fung  in  the  time  ot  Shakefpeare^ 
and  at  the  originnl  performance  of  this  Comedy. 

A  3  voc. 
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Hold  thy  peace  and    1    pits  diee  hold  tliy  peace 
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tiiou  knave;  thou  knave  :  hold  thy  peace  thou  knave. 

The  evidence  of  its  authenticity  is  as  follows :  There  is  extant 
a  book  entitled  **  PAMMELIA,  Muftckes  MifcelUnie  or 
mixed  Varietie  of  pleafant  Roundelays  and  delightful  Catches 
^3-  4*  S*  ^*  7*  ^'  9*  ^o*  P^^^^  i^  one.**  Of  this  book  there 
are  at  lead  two  editions,  the  fecond  printed  in  1618.  In 
1609,  a  {eccod  part  of  this  book  was  publifhed  with  the  title 
V  L.  X.  Mm  of 
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of  DEUTEROMELIAi  and  in  this  book  id  cootaiod  the 
catch  above  given.  Sir.  J.  Ha  w  ki ns. 

(P.  ^^78.)     There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon — Lady,  Lady. 
This  foog,  or  at  leall,  one  with  the  fame  burthen,  b  alloded 
to  in  B.  Jonfon'8  Magnetic  Lady,  VoK  IV.  p.  449. 

•*  Com.  As  true  it  is,  Lady,  Lady  i'the  fong."    T.T. 

TRAY-TRIP,  (p.  197.)  a  game  much  in  vogue  in  our 
author*s  days :  it  is  Aill  retained  among  the  lower  cla&  of 
young  people  in  the  Wed  of  England ;  and  was,  I  apprdiend, 
the  fame  as  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Scotcb-bop,  which 
was  play*d  either  up>on  level  ground  marked  out  with  chalk 
in  the  form  of  fquares  or  diamonds,  or  upon  a  chequered 
pavement.  Jafper  Maine  in  the  City-Alatch  evidently  alludet 
to  the  latter: 

jiur.  Marry  a  fool,  in  hope  to  be  a  lady-mayoreb  ? 

Plot.  Why,  fifter,  I 

Could  name  good  ladies  that  are  fain  to  find 
Wit  for  themfelves,  and  knights  too. 

jfur,  I  have  heard 

Of  one  whofe  hufband  was  fo  meek,  to  be 
For  need  her  gentleman-ufher,  and  while  (he 
Made  vifits  above  (lairs,  would  patiently 
Find  himfelf  bufinefs  at  tre  trip  i'lh'  hail. 

See  Dodfley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  X.  p.  aS. 
tir.  Stccvens  ingcnioufly  conjeftures,  tray  trip  (hould  be  try 
trip,  the  fame  as  wreftling;  and  he  tells  us,  **  he  has  fome* 
''  where  read  among  the  commendations  of  a  young  noble- 
•*  man,  that  he  was  good  at  the  game  of  try-trip,  or  tray* 
**  trip.'*  Now,  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  in  the  (implidty 
of  Shakefpcare's  time,  even  a  young  nobleman  might  pique 
himfelf  upon  his  aftivity  at  Scotch- hop,  or  tray -trip.  And 
from  the  pafTage  cited  from  Maine  it  is  clear  the  game  might 
be  play*d  by  one  only. 

(P.  229.)  I  am  not  /«// enough  to  become  the  funAton  weU. 
This  cannot  be  right.  The  word  wanted  (hould  be  port  of 
the  defcription  of  a  careful  man.  1  (hould  have  no  objeQioQ 
to  read— /a//.  T.  T. 

(P.  245.)  Then  he*s  a  rogue,  and  a  pa(ry  meafiirePam.  I 
hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

B.  Jonfon  alfo  mentions  the  Paviu,  and  calls  it  a  Spanifii 
dance,  Alchemift,  p*97.  butitfoems  tocoineoriginaUyfroai 
Padua,  and  (hould  rather  be  written  P^voiir,  as  a  oormptioo 
of  Paduana.  A  dance  of  that  name  (Sakatio  Paduana)  oc- 
curs  in  an  old  writer^  quoted  by  the  annoiator  oa  Rabdais. 
••00k  V.  0.30. 

r4^ 
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Paffy  meafures  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption,  but  I  know 
not  how  it  (hould  be  reftified.  T.  T« 

(P.  251.)  — Upon  fome  ftubbom  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  againjl  him. 
Surely  we  fliould  rather  read — coneciv'd  in  him.        T.  T, 

(P.  271.)  ——— lower  m^x 

Perchance  are  purblind 

This,  I  believe  alludes  to  the  ancient  manner  of  eating  in 
royal  and  noble  houfcs  by  mejfes.  The  attendants  on  great 
perfonages  were  ranked  according  to  the  higher  and  lower 
mejfes  which  they  fat  down  to  in  the  great  hall.  The  lower 
meffes  therefore  are  the  inferior  attendants,  the  courtiers  gf 
lower  rank  and  lefs  confideration.  Concerning  the  different  m#^x 
in  the  great  families  of  our  antient  nobility.  See  the  Heujboli 
Book  (f  the  ^th  Earl  of  Northumberland.  8vo,  17  70.    Percy. 

(P.  283.) a  fad  Tale's  bcft  for  Winter. 

Hence,  I  fuppofe,  the  title  of  the  play.  '        T.  T. 

A  CROAN  (p.  297.)  an  old  toothlefs  /heep :   thence  an 
old  woman. 

(P.  309.)    I  have  gotjlrength  of  limit. 
From  the  following  pailage  in  the  black  letter  hiftory  of 
Titana  and  Thefeus  (of  which  I  have  no  earlier  edition  than 
that  in  1636)  it  appears  that  limit  was  antiently  ufed  for 
limb. 

"  thought  it  very  ftrange  that  nature  (hould  endow 

"  fo  fair  a  face  with  fo  hard  a  heart,  fuch  comely  lanits  with 
•*  fuch  perverfe  conditions."  Steevens. 

(P.  340.) Fadings.     An  Iriflv  dance  of  this  name  is 

mentioned  by  B.  Jonfon  in  The  Irifh  Mafque  at  Court.  Vol.  V. 
p.  421,  2. 

*«  —  and  daunfh  2i  fading  at  te  wedding.'* 
Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Peftle,  p.  4 1 6. 

**  I  will  have  him  dance  Fading;  Fading  is  a  fine  jigg.*' 

T.T. 

GLOVES,  fweet  (p.  343)  In  the  computus  of  the  bur- 
fars  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  for  the  year  1631,  the  fol- 
lowing article  occurs,  "  Sohtt.  pro  fumigan£s  chirotheds." 
Gloves  make  a  conftant  and  confiderable  article  of  expence  id 
the  earlier  accompt-books  of  the  college  here  mentioned ;  and 
without  doubt  in  thofe  of  many  other  focieties.  They  were 
annually  given  (a  cuftom  dill  fubfifting)  to  the  college-tenants, 
and  often  prefented  to  guefts  of  diilinfHon.  But  it  appears 
(at  leaft,  from  accompts  of  the  faid  college  in  preceding  years) 
M  m  2  that 
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that  the  praftice  of  perfuming  gloves  for  this  purpofe  was  fallen 
into  difufe  foon  after  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft. 

War  TON. 
(P.  344.)    I  love  a  ballad  in  print  or  a  life, 
Theobald  reads,  as  it  is  here  printed 

or  a  life. 
The  text,  however,  is  right;  only  it  fhould  be  printed  thus 
— a'-llfe.     So  it  is  in  B.  Jonfon, 

'*  —  thou  hv/l  a' 'life 
"  Their  perfum'd  judgment." 
It  is  the  abbreviation,  I  fuppofe,  of — at  life  ;  as  a^^a^rk  if, 
of  at  work.  T.  T. 

MEMORIZE  (p  401.)  "  Af^m(?Wzr  another  Golgotha," 
that  is,  to  tranfinit  another  Golgotha  to  pofterity.  The 
word,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  have  been  coined  by  Shake- 
fpcarc^  is  ufcd  by  Spenfer  in  a  fonnet  to  lord  Buckhurft  pre- 
fixed to  his  Paftorals,  1579. 

In  vaine  I  thinke,  right  honourable  lord, 
By  this  rude  rime  to  memorize  thy  name. 

Warton. 
(P.  439.)   As  an  additional  proof  that  zJlriJe  is  not  always 
an  anion  of  violence^  impetuojity ^  or  tumult,  the  following 
inftance  from  Harrington's  Tranflation  of  Ariofto,  may  be 
brought. 

He  takes  a  long  and  leifurablc  y?r/Jr, 
And  longed  on  the  hinder  fool  he  ftaid ; 
So  foft  he  treads,  aliho  his  fteps  were  wide 
As  though  to  tread  on  eggs  he  vas  afraid. 
And  as  he  goes,  he  gropes  on  cicher  fide 
To  find  the  bed. 

Orlando  Fnriofo,  28th  Book,  Stanza  63. 
This  tranflation  was  publifhcd  early  enough  for  Shakefpcare 
to  have  feen  it.  Steevens. 

UNMANNERLY  (p.  452.)  Whether  the  word  which  fol- 
lows  be  reech'd^  breech'd,  hatclid,  or  drenched,  I  am  at  Icaft 
of  opinion  that  unmannerly  is  the  genuine  reading.  Macbeth 
is  defcribip.g  a  fcene  (hocking  to  humanity  :  and,  in  the  midft 
of  his  narrative,  throws  in  a  parenthetical  reflcftion,  confift- 
ing  of  one  word  not  connefted  with  the  fentence,  **  (O  moft 
f*  unfeemly  fight ! "  For  this  is  a  meaning  of  the  word  vn- 
mannerly:  and  the  want  of  confidcrlng  it  in  this  detacbii 
fenfe  has  introduced  much  confufion  into  the  paflage.  The 
Latins  often  ufed  nrfas  and  infandum  in  this  manner.    Or,  in 

the 
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the  fame  fenfe,  the  word  may  be  here  applied  adverbially. 
The  correftion  of  the  author  of  the  Revifal  is  equally  frigid 
and  unmeaning.  *•  Their  daggers  in  a  manner  lay  drcnch'd 
**  with  gore."  The  manifeft  artifice  and  diffimulation  of  the 
fpeech  feems  to  be  heightened  by  the  explanation  which  I 
have  offered.  Warton, 
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(P.  i6.)  PHILIP.    ''Philip!  fpare  me,    JamesV     This 
paffuge  has  much  embarafled  the  commentators.     The  above 
is  Dr.  Warburton's  emen4ation,   thus   explained :  **  Don't 
'*  affront  me  with  an  appellation  that  comes  from  a  family 
••  which  I  difclaim."     Mr.  Pope  remarks,  that  a  fparrow  is 
called  Philip :  and  Mr.  Theobald  calls  this  mean  and  trifling, 
with  what  propriety  the  reader  will  judge  from  the  foUpwing 
quotation,   which  fcems  to  confirm  Mr.  Pope's  explanation. 
In  the  Widow,  fee  Dodf.  Old  Plays,  Vol.  VI.  p.  38. 
Phi/,     I  would  my  letter,  wench,  were  here  again, 
I'd  know  him  wifer  ere  I  fenl  him  one ; 
And  travel  fome  five  year  firft. 
Viol,  So  he  had  need,  mcthinks, 

To  undciftand  the  words  ;  methinks  the  words 
Themfelves  (hould  make  him  do't,  had  he  but  the  perfe* 

vcrnnce 
Of  a  cQck'fParrQiv  that  will  come  at,  philips 
And  cannot  write  nor  read,  poor  fool ;  this  coxcomb, 
He  can  do  both,  and  your  nanie's  but  Philippa^ 
And  yet  to  fee,  if  he  can  come  when  he's  caird. 
The  Bajlard  therefore  means  :  Philip  I  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
fparrow,  Jamss?  —  See  Cib-cat,'] 

(P.  18.)  Needs  miifl  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  difpofe^  tfc. 

A^ainjl  ivh'jfe  fury  and  unmatched  force 

The  awiefs  lion  could  not  "juage  the  fight,  e^r. 

Shakcfpeare  here  alludes  to  the  old  metrical   romance  of 

Richard  Coeur  de  lion,  wherein  this  once  celebrated  monarch 

is  related  to  have  acquired  his  difUnguiftiing  appellation,  by 

having  plucked  out  a  lion's  heart  to  whofe  fury  he  was  ex- 

pofed  by  the  duke  of  Auftria,  for  having  (lain  his  fon  with  a 

blow  of  his  fill.    Fi;om  this  ancient  romance  the  (lory  has 

M  m  3  crept 
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crept  into  fome  of  our  old  chrooicks :  but  theorigiQal  paflag? 
may  be  feen  at  large  in  the  introduAIon  to  the  third  toI.  of 
Reliques  of  ancient  Englijb  Poetry.  Percy. 

(P.  7 J.)  Jndmore,  morejlrong^  (the  lejer  is  m^tfear)  I 
Jball  endue  you  with. 
The  firft  Folio  reads, 

then  leflcr  is  my  fear 

The  prefent  text  is  given  according  to  Theobald  whofc  read- 
ing I  cannot  underfland,  though  the  true  one  is  obviooc 
enough 

'—when  leflcr  is  my  fear.  T.  T. 

(P.  87.) or  ere  we  meet » 

Addition  to  a  former  Note 
That  Or  has  the  full  fenfe  of  before ;  and  that  eW  when 
joined  with  it  is  merely  augmentative,  is  proved  from  ia- 
numerable  paflages  in  our  ancient  writers,  wherein  Or  occurs 
iimply  without  e'er^  and  muft  bear  that  fignification.  Thus 
in  the  old  Tragedy  of  Mafter  Arden  of  Fevcrjbam  1 599f 
quarto  (attributed  by  fome,  tho'  falfely,  to  Shsdcdpeare)  the 
wife  fays, 

"  He  fhall  be  murdered  or  the  gueftscome  in." 
Sig.  H.  B.  III.  Percy. 

GOURD  (p.  212.)  a  large  fruit  fo  called,  which  is  oftci 
fcooped  hollow  for  the  purpofe  of  containing  and  carrying  wine 
and  other  liquors  :  from  thence  any  leathern  bottle  grew  to  be 
called  by  the  fame  name,  and  fo  the  word  is  ufed  by  Chaucer. 

BALK'D  floated:  (p.  227.)  from  the  Italian  vexh  Varicare. 

BALK'D  (p.  227.)  Balk  is  a  ridge;  and  particularly,  a 
ridge  of  land :  here  is  therefore  a  metaphor,  and  perhaps  the 
poet  means,  in  his  bold  and  carelefs  manner  of  exprdSoo, 
^*  Ten  thoufand  bloody  OLVcztCts  piled  up  together  in  a  long 

••  heap." "  A  ridge  of  dead  bodies  piled  up  in  Uood** 

If  this  be  the  meaning  of  Balked,  for  the  greater  e3caftneis  of 
conftru£liQQ,  we  might  add  to  the  pointing,  viz. 

Balk'd,  in  their  own  blood,  te.— 
f^  Piled  up  into  a  ridge,  and  in  their  own  blood,  kc.**    Bat 
without  this  punAuation,  as  at  prefent,  the  context  is  more 
poetical,  and  prefenu  a  ftronger  image.    I  once  conjeftured, 

Bak'd  in  their  own  blood. 

Of  which  the  fenfe  is  obyious.  But  I  pn^fer  the  commet 
reading.  A  Balk,  ii)  the  fenfe  here  mentioned,  is  a  commoa 
(cxpreffion  in  Warwick/hire,  and  the  northern  counties.  It  b 
pfed  iQ  the  fame  fignificatioQ  ip  (^atfcer'j  Pbwman*s  Tak, 

p,  lii^  ^tr  Vrr.  Vf  U29f  Wr-  Wartom. 
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OLD  LAD  OF  THE  CASTLE,  (p.  231.)  Sir  r.  H. 
judicioufly  remarks,  "  this  a  proof  that  the  name  of  Sir  John 
"  Oldcaftle  flood  firft  under  the  charafter  of  Faljlaffr  The 
€onjefturc  is  ftirther  confirmed  by  Nat.  Fisld^  a  poet  con- 
temporary with  our  author : 

Did  you  never  fee 

The  play,  where  the  fat  knight  bight  Oldcaftle^ 
Did  tell  you  truly  what  this  honor  was  ? 
evidently  alluding  to  Faljlaff's  facetious  defcription  of  honour, 
p.  3  58.  of  the  fame  play.  See  Jmendsfor  the  Ladies.  SignatG. 
MOOR-DITCH  (p.  234 )  •*  the  melancholy  of  Moor- 
ditch,"  Moor-ditch  a  part  of  the  ditch  furrounding  the  city 
of  London,  between  Bifhopfgate  and  Cripplegate,  opened  to 
an  unwholefome  and  impaflable  morafs,  and  confequently  not 
frequented  by  the  citizens,  like  other  fuburblal  fields  which 
were  remarkably  pleafant,  and  the  fafhionable  places  of  refort. 
Fitz-Stephen  fpeaks  of  the  great  fen,  or  moor,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  walls  of  the  city,  being  frozen  over,  &c.  This 
explains  the  propriety  of  the  comparifon.  What  is  meant,  ia 
the  former  part  of  the  fpeech,  by  the  melancholy  of  a  bare 
is  not  perhaps  fo  obvious.  But  in  the  old  exploded  medical 
Syjiems  of  Diet ^  Hare\%  faid  to  be  a  food  which  breeds  mtlan^ 
choly.  This  fecms  to  have  been  the  idea  which  prevailed  ia 
Shakefpeare's  mind.  Mr.  Warton 

GIB-CAT  (p.  234.)  Falftaff  fays,  I  am  as  "  melancholy  as 
"  a  gih'Cat"  Gib  is  the  abbreviation  or  nick-name  of  Gil* 
bert :  and  the  name  Gib/on  is  nothing  more  than  Gib's^  i.  e. 
Cilberfs  fon.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  Chriftian  names 
have  been  of  old  appropriated,  as  familiar  appellations,  to 
many  animals :  as  Jack  to  a  horfe,  Tom  to  a  pigeon,  Philip 
ta  a  fparrow,  W// to  a  goat,  &c.  Thus  G liberty  or  Gib^ 
was  the  name  of  a  cat  of  the  male  fpecies.  Tibert  is  old 
French  for  Gilbert ;  and  Tibert  is  the  name  of  a  cat  in  the 
old  flory-book  of  Reynart  the  FoXe^  tranflated  by  Caxtoa 
from  the  French  in  the  year  1481.  In  the  original  French 
of  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe  tranflated  by  Chaucer  we  havj 
•*  Thibert  le  cas."  v.  11689.  This  paflage  Chaucer  tranf- 
latedy  **  Gibbe  our  cat.'*  Rom.  R.  v.  6204.  pag,  253.  edit. 
Urr.  Tib  is  alfo  hence  no  uncommon  name  among  us  for  a 
cat.  In  Ganmier  Gurton*s  Needle  we  find,  "  Hath  no  man 
"«  ftohi  her  ducks  or  hens,  or  gelded  GIB  her  cat  ?  *  Dodf. 
Old  PI.  vol.  I.  128.  The  compofure  of  a  cat  is  almoft 
pharaAcriftical :  and  I  know  net,  whether  there  is  not  a 
fwjP^ior  iioJemoity  ia  the  gravity  of  th^  he-c^.  Falflaa 
M  m  4  Itberefore 
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therefore  means  **  that  he  is  grown  as  dull  and  demure  as  a 
**  ram-cat."  Sec  Gammer  CurtorCs  Needle,  iii.  3.  where 
Cib  our  cat  is  the  fubjeft  pf  a  curious  coDverfatioo.  DodC 
Old  Pi.  I.  157.  Mr.  Warton, 

(P.  245.)  Shall  we  buy  treafon  and  indent  with  fears  ? 
This  uncommoD  verb  is  iifcd  by  Harrington  in  his  tranflarion 
of  Ariofto.     Book  XVI.  flanza  35. 

And  with  the  Iri/h  bands  he  firft  indents 
To  fpoil  their  lodgings  and  to  burn  their  tents. 

Steevens. 
PLUCK  (p.  251.)  bright  honour  from  the  nKon^  probably 
a  paflagc  from  fomc  bombaft  play,  and  afterwards  ufcd  as  a 
common  burlcfque  phrafe  for  attempting  impo/Iibilitief.  At 
leaft,  th?t  it  was  the  laft,  might  be  concluded  trom  its  ufe  in 
Cartwright*s  poem.  On  Mr.  Stokes  his  book  on  the  'Art  4 
Vaulting.     Edit.  1 651.  pag.  212. 

Then  go  thy  ways,  brave  Will,  for  one. 
By  Jove  'tis  thou  muft  leap,  or  none, 
^o  full  bright  honour  from  the  moon. 
Unlefs  Cartwright  intended  to  ridicule  this  paflbge  in  Shake- 
foeare,  which  I  partly  fufpeft.    Stokes's  book,  a  nobJe  objcft 
for  the  wits,  \yas  printed  at  London,  in  the  yc2t  1641. 

Mr.  Warton. 
(P.  256.) — r-and  two  razes  of  dinger. 
So   in  the  old  anonymous  play  or  Hen.  V. 
*'  — : — he  hath  taken  the  great  raze  of  ginger^  that  bouodog 
Befs,  &c.  was  to  have  had.'*  Stebvbns. 

(P.  258,) St.  Nicholas's  Clerks. 

To.  jjie  inftances  already  given,  I  may  add  one  more  from 
tbi  Hollander  a  comedy  by  Qlapthornc  1640. 

**  Next  it  is  decreed  that  the  receivers  of  our  rents  and 
f*  cuftoms,  to  wit,  divers  rooks,  and  St.  Nicholas  Clerks^  &c. — 
"  under  pain  of  bf^lng  carried  up  Hotborn  in  a  cart,  &c." 

Steevens. 
DOLE  (p.  264.)  the  portion  of  alms  diflributed  at  Lam* 
beth  palace  gate  is  at  this  day  called  the  dole.  In  Jonfon's 
Alchemift  Subtle  charges  Pace  with  perverting  his  mafter's 
charitable  intentions  by  felling  the  dole  beer  to  aqua-vitd 
men.  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

(P.  283.) — i-tallow-rtf/rA. 
T:i\\ov/'keetch  is  undoubtedly  right,  but  ill  explained  in 
the  note.     A  Keetch  pf  Tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  Ox  or  Cow 
foiled  up  by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be 
parried  to  the  chandler.     It  is  the  proper  word  in  ufe  oov. 

Perct. 
TALLOWr 
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TALLOW-CATCH  (p.  283.)  the  conjeaural  cmenda-* 
tion  ketchy  i.  c.  tab,  is  very  ingenious.  Bat  the  prince'^ 
allufion  is  fufficiently  ftriking,  if  we  alter  not  a  letter;  and 
only  fuppofe  that  by  tallowcatcA,'  he  mean^  a  recej^tacle  for 
tallow.  Mr.  Warton. 

(P.  285.)  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  a  Royal 
man. 

The  Royal  went  for  10  s. — The  noble  only  for  69.  and 
8  d.  T.  T 

MANOUR  or  MAINOUR  or  MAYNOUR  (p.  286.)  an 
old  law-term,  (from  the  French  mainaver  or  manier^  Lat. 
manu  traUare)  fignifies  the  thing  which  a  thief  takes  away 
or  ftcals :  and  to  be  taken  with  the  manour  or  mainour  is  to 
be  taken  with  the  thing  Aolen  about  him  or  doing  an  unlaw- 
ful aft,  flagrante  deli6lo^  or,  as  we  fay,  in  the  faft.  The 
expreffion  is  much  ufed  in  the  foreft-laws.  Sec  Manwood's 
edition  in  quarto.  i66y.  p.  292.  where  it  Is  fpeltm^n;!^. 

(P.  292.)  In  one*  of  the  notes  read  JuridiciaUs  ujftead  of 
Judiciales. 

CARPING  ,(p.  310.)  "  Carping  fools."  Jefting,  prating, 
&c.  This  word  had  not  yet  acquh-ed  the  fenfe  which  it 
bears  in  modern  fpeech.  Chaucer  fays  of  his  IVife  of  Batk, 
Prol.  476.  *  ' 

In  felawftiip  welc  could  (he  laughc  and  carpe. 

Mr.  Wartok. 

(P.  320;)-^-=— Afo/W  Marian  may  be  the  deputy's  hvifehfthe 
ivardffor  thee, 

After  the  Reformation  took  place.  Maid  Marian;  hei* 
morrice  dancers  and  other  attendants,  were  by  fbme  con- 
fidered  as  a  lewd  lafcivious  rout :  and  if  Maid  Marian  htight 
be  the  deputy's  wife,  the  hoftcfs  might  be  the' alderman's  wife, 
u  e.  might  precede  Maid  Marian  in  lewdnefs.  On  a  glafs 
window  in  my  houfe  is  painted  aa  ancient  reprefentatioo  of 
the  celebration  of  May-day.  On  a  pole  arc  fixed  a  flag  and 
a  pendant.  Marian  with  a  crown  on  her  head  is  in  front, 
with  the  figure  of  a  friar  at  her  left  hand,  and  behind  her  is 
a  man  upon  a  hobby-horfe,  or  rather  within  a  pafteboard 
hobby- horfe.  Eight  anticks,  in  motley  dreflcs,  attend  in  vari- 
ous dancing  poftures.  I  would  have  fent  a  drawing  could 
fuch  a  thing  have  been  executed  in  my  neighbourhood. 

TOLLBT. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  only  known  to  us  through  feveral 
ingenious  and  valuable  remarks  (ccMnmunicatied  by  letter  in 

the 
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che  courfe  of  the  work)  will  [deafe  to  accept  our  thanks  n 
well  for  his  intentional  as  for  his  real  kindnefs.   Steevens. 

Maid  Marian  feems  to  have  been  the  lady  of  a  Wbitfun" 
^Cy  or  m$rris'daticc.  The  widow  in  Sir  JVilliam  D*avenant*j 
Lovi  and  Honour  (p.  247.)  fays,  I  have  been  TW^r^i  Marrian 
in  a  Maurice  ere  now.  Morris  is,  indeed,  there  fpdt  wrongs 
the  dance  was  not  fo  called  from  prince  Maurice,  but  from 
the  Spanifh  mo&isco,  a  dancer  of  the  morris  or  moori/b  daace. 
The  following  note  was  communicated  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Warton. 

There  is  an  old  piece  entitled,  "  Old  RIeg  of  Hereford/hire 
**  for  a  Mayd  Marian^  and  Hereford  town  for  a  morris  dance: 
**  or  12  morris-dancers  in  Hereford(hire  of  1200  years  old. 
Ltmd.  1609.  4to.  It  is  dedicated  to  one  Hall  a  celebrated 
Tabourer  in  that  country. 

(P.  349.}  He  made  a  blafiung  citaloi  himfelf. 
Mr.  Pope  oUerves  that  by  citaJ  is  meant  taxation;  but  I 
nather  think  it  mcsiUS:recitaL    The  verb  is  u(ed  in  that 
fenfe  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  exculed  our  lawlels  fives. 

Collins. 

VICE  (p.  449-)  "  Vice's  dagger/'  and  "  Like  the  olJ 
**  vice/'  (Vol.  IL  4S6.)  This  was  the  name  given  to  a 
droU  figjure  heretofore  much  (hown  upon  our  ftage  aud 
brought  ia  to  play  the  fool  and  make  fport  for  the  populace. 
His  drefs  was  always  a  long  jerkin,  a  fool's  cap  with  afs's  ears, 
and  a  thin  wooden  dagger,  fuch  as  is  Itill  retained  in  the  mo-. 
dern  ^gures  of  harlequin  and  fcaramouche.  Minftie'w  and  others 
of  our  more  modem  crfticks  drain  hard  to  find  out  the  ecy- 
noology  of  this  word  and  fetch  it  from  the  Greek:  ^obably 
we  need  look  00  farther  for  it  than  the  old  French  word 
Vis,  yhich  fignified  the  fame  as  yi/age  does  now:  from  this 
in  part  came  Vifdafe  a  word  common  among  them  for  a  fool* 
which  Menage  iays  is  ,but  a  corruption  from  Vis  ctafye  the 
iace  or  head  of  an  afs.  It  may  be  imagined  therefore  that 
Vijdqfe  or  Vis  Jtafiu  was  the  name  firft  given  to  this  fooIi(h 
iheatrkal  figure,  and  that  by  vulgar  ufe  it  was  (hortened  down 
to  plain  Vis  or  Vice.  CVICC.  A  perfon  i»  our  old  plays. 
The  word  isao  abbrcviatio&of  Z3tn;ir^;  for  in  our  old  dramatic 
(hows,  where  he  was  firfl  exhibited,  he  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ar tifidal  figure,,  a  puppet  moved  by  machinery,  and 
iOd  iban  origiqaU^  caljfd  9  Ufviff^  pf  'Vic^^    }a  thefe  repre* 
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fentations  he  was  a  conftant  and  the  moft  popoUr  charaAer 
aftcrwurds    adopted   into  the  early  comedy.     The  foiith* 
machine  called  a  Fice,  is  an  ahhreination  of  the  fame  fort.— 
Hamlet  calls  his  uncle    **  A  Vice  of  kings,"  a  funtaftic,  and 
faHitious  image  of  majefty,  a  mere  puppet  of  royalty.     Sec 
Jonfon's  Alchymifl,  Aft  I.  So.  III. 

And  on  your  ilall  a  puppet  with  a  vice. 

Mr.  Warton, 
(P.  4.75O  UnUfs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Wili  ivhifper  mufic  to  my  weary  Jpirit. 
So  in  the  old  anonymous  Henry  V. 

•* Depart  my  chamber. 

<'  And  caufe  (bme  mullc  to  rock  me  a  deep.*' 

STEEvats. 
(P.  477.)  li^here  is  the  crotvn  ?  who  took  it  from  my 
pillow  P 
The  fame  circumftance  is  found  ia  the  eld  anonymous  p}tjr  of 
Hen.  V.  already  quoted. 

"  Good  my  lord»  take  off  my  crown,  &c.** 

^*  Oxford.    An't  pleafe  your  grace^  the  aown  is  ta^ea 

**  away. 
**  Henry.    The  crown  taken  away,  &c." 

Steevens. 
(P.  489.)  Why  now  you  hz^t  done  me  right. 
An  iuflance  of  the  ufe  cf  this  expreflion occurs  in  Glapthornc's 
comedy  of  The  Hollander. 

<'  A  health,  mufidans,  gentlemen  all,  &c. 
I  have  done  you  right,  Steetens. 

SAMINGO  (p.  498.)  that  is  San  Domingo^  as  fome  of  the 
/commentators  have  rightly  obferved.  But  what  is  the  meaning 
;ind  propriety  of  thenameherei  has  not  yet  been  (hewn.  JuAice 
Silence  is  here  introduced  as  in  the  midfl  of  his  cups :  and  I 
remember  a  black-letter  ballad,  in  which  either  a  San  Domingo 
or  ^fignior  Domingo^  is  celebrated  for  his  miraculous  feats  ia 
drinking.  Silence,  in  the  abundance  of  his  feflivity,  touchei 
upon  fome  old  fong,  in  which  this  convivial y&/n/,  oxfignior^ 
was  the  burden.  Perhaps  too  the  pronunciation  is  here 
fuited  to  the  charafter.  Mr.  Warton. 

(P.  499.) Goodman  puff  of  Bar/on* 

Barjlon  is  a  village  in  Warwickflure,  lying  between  Coventry 
and  SolyhulL  Percy. 

(P.  504.)  God  fave  thy  grace  king  Hal! 
A  iipiiUr  jcw^  occars  ^  th?  ^^aon^inpus  Hcnrjr  V.  Falftaff  and 
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hJs  companions  addrefs  the  king  in  the  fame  manner  and  are 
difmiflcd  as  in  the  play  of  5hakefpcarc.  St  sevens. 

VOL.      VI. 

(P.  7.) Tht  fcambling  and  unquiet  time. 

In  the  old  houfhold  book  of  the  5th  earl  of  Northumberland, 
there  is  a  particular  feflion  appointing  theorder  of  ferriceforibe 
SCAMBLING  days,  in  lent,  that  is,  days  on  which  no  regular 
meals  were  provided  but  every  one  SCaMBLED,  i.  c.  Scram* 

bled  and  Ihifted  for  himfelf  as  well  as  he  could. So  in  the 

old  noted  book  intitled  *•  Leicefter's  Commonwealth,"  one 
of  the  marginal  heads  is  **  SCAMBLING  between  Leicefter 
ana  Huntington  at  the  uplhot."  Wh^rc  in  the  text,  the 
author  fays,  •*  Haftings,  for  ought  I  fee,  when  he  cometh  to 
.the  SCAMBLING,  is  liKe  to  have  no  better  luck  by  the 
bear*  [Leicefter]  then  his  anceftors  had  by  the  boare 
[K.  Rich.  JII.]"  edit.  1641.  i2mo.  p.  87.  So  again  Shake- 
fpeare  himfelf  makes  king  Hen.  V.  fay  to  the  princeS  Katherine, 
«  I  get  thee  with  SCAMBLING,  and  thou  muft  therefore 
prove  a  good  foldier  breeder  "     Aft.  5.  Percy. 

(P.  28.)  Jnd  hides  a /word  from  hiks  unto  the  point 
with  crowns  imperial- 
In  the  horfe  armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Edward  III. 
is  rcprefented  with  two  crowns  on  his  fword,  alluding  to  the 
two  kingdoms,  France  and  England,  of  both  which  he  was 
crowned  heir.  Perhaps  the  poet  took  the  thought  from  this 
rcprefentation.  Tollet. 

HAMPTON  PEER  (p.  55.)  it  is  obvious,  that  this,  and 
not  Dover  peer  according  to  the  folios,  was  the  true  reading. 
Among  the  records  of  the  town  of  Southampton,  thty  have  a 
minute  and  authentick  account  (drawn  up  at  that  time)  of 
the  encampment  of  Henry  the  fifth  near  ihe  town,  before 
this  embarkroent  for  France.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  place 
where  the  army  wa^  encamped,  then  a  low  level  plain  or  a 
down,  is  now  entirely  covered  with  fea,  and  called  wejipert. 

Mr.  Warton. 

(P.  73.)  That  a  Pix  or  a  Pax  were  different  things  may  be 
fccn  from  the  following  paffage  in  the  hiftory  of  our  bleffcd 
lady  of  Loretto.  limo.  1608.  p.  505. 

"  a  Cup,  and  a  fprinkle  for  holy  water,  zPix  and  a 

"  Pax  all  of  excellent  chryftal,  gold  and  amber." 

Uteevens. 
(P.  8a.) 
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(P.  82.)  Who  wili go  to  hazard  luith^mefor  twenty  Engli/b 
Prifoners  ? 
So  in  the  old  anon)'mous  Henry  V. 

"  Come  and  you  fee  what  me  tro  at  the  king's  drummer 
"  and  fife." 
"  Faith  me  will  tro  at  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and,'* 
"  now  I  will  tro  at  the  king  himfelf,"  &c. 
This  incident  however  might  have  been  furnifhed  by  the  old 
chronicle.  Steevens. 

(P.  131.) A/quire  cf  low  degree. 

This  alludes  to  an  old  metrical  romance,  which  was  very 
popular  among  our  countrymen  in  ancient  times,  intitled,  The 
Squire  of  low  Degree     It  was  burlefqued  by  Chaucer  in  his 
rhime  of  Sir  Thopas^  and  begins  thus, 
•*  It  was  a  fquyrc  of  lowe  degre 
•*  That  loved  the  king's  daughter  of  Hungre." 
See  rcliquesof  Englifti  poetry,  voL  III.  p., 30.  2d.  edit. 

Percy. 
(P  .143.)  Tour  lips  Jhouldfooner  perfuade  Harry  of  England 
then  a  general  petition  ofmonarchs*  ' 

So  in  the  old  anonymous  Henry  V. 

"  Tell  thy  father  from  roe  that  none  in  the  world 

"  ftxould  fooner  have  perfuaded  me,  &c." 
The  drift  of  the  fcene  is  likewife  the  fame.  Steevens 

TALBOT  (p.  18^.)  «*  Enter  a  foldier  crying  "  a  Talbot! 
"  a  Talbot  r     And  afterwards. 

The  cry  o{ Talbot  ferves  me  for  a  fword. 
Here  a  popular  tradition,  exclufive  of  any  chronicle-evidence, 
was  in  Shakepeare's  mind.  Edward  Kerke,  the  old  commen- 
tor  on  Spenfer's  Paftorals,  firfl  publiflied  in  1579,  obferves 
in  his  notes  on  June,  that  lord  Talbot's  "  noblenefTe  bred 
•*  fuch  a  terrour  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  that  oftimes 
**  grcate  armies  were  defaited  and  put  to  flight,  at  the  only 
*•  hearing  of  his  name :  infomuch  that  the  French  women,  to 
'•  affray  their  children,  would  tell  them,  that  the  TALBOT 
••  comethr     See  alfo  the  end  of  Sc.  III.  Aft.  XL 

Mr.  War  TON. 

(P.  205.) once  I  read. 

That  ftout  Pendragony  in  his  litter,  &c. 
This  hero  was  Uther  Pendragon,  brother  to  Aurelius,  and 
father  to  K.  Arthur. 

Shalcefpeare,  however,  has  imputed  to  Pendragon  an  ex- 
ploit of  Aurelius,  who,  fays  Holinfhead,  "  even  ficke  of  a  flixe 
as  he  was,  caufed  bimfelfe  to  be  carried  forth  in  a  litter;  with 

whofis 
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whofe  prefence  his  people  were  fo  inconraged,  thtt  encounter- 
ing mih  the  Saxons  they  wan  the  ^Aorie.'*  Hxft.  of  Scotland 
p.  99*  Steevsiis« 

QUILL  (p.  269.)  •*  dcKver  oar  fnpplications  in  quiU." 
This  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  phrafe  formerly  in  nJe 
and  the  fame  with  the  French  en  quUUy  which  is  (aid  of  a 
man,  when  he  (lands  upright  upon  hts  feet  without  fKning 
from  the  place.  The  proper  fenfc  of  ^ilU  in  French  is  a 
nine-pin,  and  in  fome  parts  of  England,  nine-pins  are  ftiU 
called  Cay  by  which  word  is  ufed  in  the  Statute  33  Hen.  S.  c. 
9.  ^lelle  in  the  old  Briti/h  language  alfo  fignifies  any  piece  of 
wood  fet  upright. 

(P.  282.) old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 

i.  e.  the  wind  was  fo  high  it  was  ten  to  one  that  dd  Joai 
would  not  have  taken  her  flight  at  the  game. 

PiRCT. 

(P.  289.)  DQtb9uJiandf9r  my  father^  andexamint  me  up<m 
the  particulars  of  my  life. 

In  the  old  anonymous  play  of  Henry  Vth.  the  fame  fource 
of  humour  is  difcoverable. 

**  Thou  (hall  be  my  lord  chief  juftice,  and  (hall  Ht  in  the 
**  chair,  and  Til  be  the  young  prince  and  bit  thee  a  box  oa 
**  the  ear,  &c."  Stsevens,      . 

(P.  296.) a  cup  of  Charnico. 

Mention  is  made  of  this  liquor  in  an  ancient  coIle^on  of 
epigrams,  now  in  my  pofTedion. 

"/When  Seigneur  Sack  and  Sugar  drink  drown'd  reels 
**  He  vows  to  hew  the  fpurs  from's  fellows  heels ; 
"  When  calling  for  a  quart  of  Charnico 
**  Into  a  loving  league  they  prefent  grow,  &c. 

Percy. 
(P.  312.)  —  for  that  is  good  deceit, 
which  mates  him  firft  thatfirft  intends  deceit.     Mates  him 
means — that  firft  puts  an  end  to  his  moving.     To  mate  is  a 
term  in  chefs,  ufed  when  the  king  is  ftopped  from  moving, 
and  an  end  put  to  the  game.  Peect. 

(P.  322.) 1  fee  my  life  in  death. 

Surely  the  poet's  meaning  is  obvious  as  the  words   now 

ftand. 1  fee  my  life  deftroyed  or  endangered  by  Ins  death. 

Peect. 

(P.  355.) Take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  equivoque  alhiding  to  the  hrvmn  Mb^  or 
ludberds^  with  which  the  commons  were  anciently  armed. 

Peect. 
(P.J69.) 
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(P.  369.)  Oft  have  Ifeen,  &c. 
Bear-baiting  was  anciently  a  royal  fport.    Sec  Stow*s  account 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  amufements  of  this  kind;  and  Langham't 
letter  concerning  that  queen's  entertainment  at  Keniiworth 
caftle.  Fi&cr. 

(P.  372.)  rork  kUls  CEfford. 

Our  author  has  here  departed  fhom  die  truth  of  biftory,  a 
practice  not  uncommon  to  him  when  he  does  his  utmoft  to 
make  his  chara£lers  confiderable.  This  circomftance  how* 
ever  ferves  to  prepare  the  reader  or  fpeftator  for  the  vengeance 
afterwards  taken  by  Clifford's  foa  on  York  and  Ruthiod 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  banning  of  the  third  part 
of  this  hiftorical  play  the  poet  has  foregot  this  occurrence,  audi 
there  reprcfents  Clifford's  death  as  it  really  happened*  . 
Lard  Qifford  and  Lord  Strafford  all  abreaji 
Charged  our  main  battles  front  and  breaking  in 
Were  by  thefwords  rf  common  f(J<UenJlam. 

Pbrct. 

(P,  386.)  Dr.  Percy  obferves  on  Dr.  Johnibn's  note,  that 
fin  could  not  have  been  the  right  word,  as  Richard  the  lid. 
had  no  iffue;  and  our  author  could  hardly  haveufed  it  (imply 
for  heir  general.  Prejudicial  to  the  crown,  iays  he,  is  right 
-—  i.  e.  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  St  eevrns. 

(P.  397.)  My  Uncles  both  arejlasn  in  refctang  me. 

Thcfe  were  two  baftard  uncles  by  the  mother's  ftde.  Sir 
John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer.    See  Grafton's  chronicle. 

PimcT. 

(P.  410.) haught  Northumberland. 

So  Grafton  in  his  chronicle  fays  (p.  417.)  — —  **  the  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  whom  the  Scottes  for  his  haut  and  valiant 
courage  called  Sir  Henry  Hotfpurrc."  Percy. 
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CROSSBY  PLACE  (p,  i8.)  is  now  Cro/sfy  /qaare  ja 
Bijbopfgate  (Ireet;  part  of  the  houfe  is  yet  remainiog,  and  is 
a  meeting  place  for  a  prcfbyterian  congregation. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
(P.  30.)  Peace^  Majter  Marqms^  you  are  malapert. 
As  near  a  hundred  years  had  elapfed  between  the  lime 
when  the  title  of  Marquis  was  firft  inftituted  in  England,  and 
the  creation  of  this  Thomas  Gray  Marqnis  of  Dorfer,  I  think 
^hakefpeare  can  hardly  allude  to  the  inititution  of  the  dignity 
itfelf ;  much  Icfs  could  he  call  it  a  fire  newjtamp  of  honour 
fcarce  current.  Robert  Vere,  the  firft  created  Marquis  re- 
ceived this  new  title,  A.  D.  1386.  Thomas  Grey  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  A.  D.  1476.  P£rct. 

(P.  100.)  In  Sir.  J.  Hawkins's  note,  inftead  of  Clock-*fi 
Tead  Chck'belL 

SAINT  GEORGE  (p.  140.)  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
this  aft,  was  the  cry,  or  word,  of  the  Englifli  foldiers,  when 
they  charged  the  enemy.  The  conflant  ufe  of  this  animating 
exclamation  on  that  occafion  was  folemnly  prefcribed  among 
the  military  laws,  and  its  omiflion  was  fcvcrely  punifbed. 
Hence  the  humour  of  the  following  lines  in  Marfton*s  nervous 
but  neglefted  fatires,  entitled  the  Scourge  rfViUame^  printed 
in  1599.  III.  Lib.  Sat.  8. 

A  pox  upon't  that  Bacchis*  name  ftiould  be    . 
The  watch-word  given  to  the  foldierie. 
Goe  troupe  to  field,  mount  thy  obfcured  fame^ 
Cry  out  Saint  George^  invoke  thy  miftreffe*  name ; 
Thy  Miftrefs  and  Saint  George,  &c. 
In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Peftle,  that 
admirable  and  early  ridicule  of  romance- writing,  where  the 
champion  Ralph  is  going  to  attack  the  Barter,  or  the  huge 
giant  Barbarofo,  the  burlefque  is  heightened,  when,  with 
much  folemnity,  and  as  if  a  real  heroic  encounter  had  been 
going  forward,  he  cries  out,   **  Saint  George  !  kt  on  before, 
march  fquire  and  page."     Aft.  III.  Sc.  I.  vol.  vi.  p.  405. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  engagement  begins,  Ralph  fays» 
**  Saint  George  forme :"  and  Barbarofo  Garagantua  for  me." 
t  J>.  408.  Mr.  Wakton. 

(P.  210.) two  great  filver  pillars > 

At  the  end  of  Fiddes*s  L^(S  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  is  a  curious 
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Jcttcr  of  Mr.  Anflis's  oq  the  fubjeft  of  the  two  fiher  fUlari 
ufually  borne  before  CardiDal  Wolfey.  This  remarkable 
piece  of  pageantry  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of  Shakefpeare. 

Percy. 

(P.  256.)  MerCsivil  manners  live  in  brafs^  their  virtues 
lue  write  in  water  ^ 

This  reflexion  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  a  pai&ge  in  Sir 
Tho.  More's  Hiflory  of  Richard  III.  whence  Shakefpeare  un* 
doubtedly  formed  his  play  on  that  fubjeA.  Speaking  of  the 
ungrateful  returns  which  Jane  Shore  experienced  from  thefe 
vrhom  (he  had  ferved  in  her  profperity.  More  fays,  *'  Men 
**  vSt,  if  they  have  an  evil  turne,  to  write  it  in  marble,  and 
^'  whofo  doth  us  a  good  turne,  we  write  it  in  dttfte."  More's 
Works,  fol.  bLlet.  1557*  p*  59.  Perct 

TRIBULATION  OF  TOWER  HILL,  or  THE  LIMBS 
OFLIMEHOUSE  (p.  281.)  Alliteration  has  given  rife  to 
many  cant  expreffions,  confifting  of  words  paired  together. 
Here  we  have  cant  names  for  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  places, 
who  were  notorious  puriuns,  coined  for  the  humour  of  the 
alliteration.  In  the  mean  time  it  muft  not  be  forgotten, 
that  **  precious  litnbs'*  was  a  common  phrafe  of  contempt 
for  the  puritans.  Mr.  Warton. 

(P.  328.)  ('Tis  fouth  the  city  mills,)  But  where  could 
Shakefpeare  have  heard  of  thefe  mills  at  Antium  i  I  believe 
we  ihould  read 

(Tis  fouth  the  city  a  mile.)  T.  T. 

(P.  335.)  Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 
Rather,  I  think 

Com.  Ever  right  Menenius. 

Cor.  Ever,  ever.  T.  T. 

A  MAUKIN  or  MALKIN  (p.  336.)  a  kind  of  mop  made 
of  clouts  for  the  ufe  of  fweeping  ovens  :  thence  a  frightful 
figure  of  clouts  drefled  up  :  thence  a  dirty  wench.  [^Maukin 
in  fome  parts  of  England  fignifies  a  figure  of  clouts  ki  up  to 
fright  birds  in  gardens,  a  icarecrow.     P.] 

(^'  337*) feld'Jbown  RsLintns. 

The  fame  kind  of  adverb  occurs  in  the  old  play  of  Hieronymo. 
Why  is  not  this  a  ftrange  and^Affeen  thing  ? 

Steevens. 

(P.  339.}  It  (hall  be  to  him  then,  as  our  good  wills, 
A  fure  de(lru£lion. 
This  (hould  be  written  wUN,  for  will  is.  T.  T. 

Vol-  X.  N  n  (P.  344O 
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(P.  344.) His /word,  death's  ftamp^ 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took  from /ace  tofcif. 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  luhofe  every  motion 
Was  tim\i  with  dying  cries. 
This  paffage  (hould  be  pointed  thus, 

"•'  His  fword  (death's  ftamp) 

"  Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
**  He  was  a  thing  of  blodd,  &c."  T.  T. 

The  punftuation  recommended,  is  undoubtedly  the  trac  one. 

(P.  345.)  With  fhunlefs  dc:fiiny  : 
The  2d  folio  reads,  whether  by  accident  or  choice. 

With  fhunlefs  defamy. 
Defamie  is  an  old  French  word,  T-  T. 

(P.  371.)  Men.  I  would  they  were  barbarians  (as  they  are 
Tho*  in  Rome  litter'd ;)  not  Romans  (as  they  are  not, 
Tho*  calv'd  in  the  porch  of  the  capitoL)     Begone,  4c. 
The  beginning  of  this  fpeech,  I  am  perfuaded,  (hoaki  be 
given  to  Coriolanus.     The  latter  part  only,  belongs  to  Me- 
senius. 

'  begone ; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage^  &c.  T.  T. 

(P.  373.)  Do  not  cry  havock,  where  you  Jbould  but  bunt 
With  modejl  warrant. 
To  cry  havoek,  was,  1  believe,  originally  a  fporting  pbraie, 
from  hafoc,  which  in  Saxon  iigni fies  a  haibk.     It  was  after- 
wards ufed  in  war.     So  in  K.  John, 

"  Cry  havockf  kings.'* 

And  in  Julius  Carfar, 

"  Cry  havock,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war." 
It  feems  to  have  been  the  fignal  for  general  (laughter,  and  is 
exprefsly  forbid  in  the  Ordinances  des  BatailUs,    9  R.  2. 
art.  10. 

'*  Item,  qe  nul  foit  fi  hardij  de  crier  bavok  fur  pdoe 
•*  d*avoir  la  teft  coupe." 

The  fecond  article  of  the  fame  Ordinances  feems  to  have 
been  fatal  to  Bardolph.  It  was  death  even  to  taoch  the  /ix 
^  little  price. 

"  Item  qe  nul  foit  fi  hardij  de  toucher  le  corps  de  ooftre 
•*  Seigneur,  ni  le  veffel  en  quel  il  eft,  fur  peyne  d'e^be  trainei 
**  &  pendu,  ct  le  tcftc  avoir  coupe.*  T.  T. 

UNBARBED  (p.  381.)  bare,  uncover'd.  In  the  times 
of  chivalry  when  a  horft  was  fully  armed  and  accoatcred  for 
jhe  encounter,  he  was  faid  to  be  barbed  \  probably  from  the 
old  word  barbe  which  Chaucer  ufcs  for  a  veil  or  covering. 
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(P.  429.) how  we  2LrtJhent, 

Shent  does  not  mean  brought  to  deftrtiniofiy  but  Jbamed,  cUf" 
graced,  made  ajhamed  of  himfelf.  See  the  old  ballad  of  the 
Heir  c/Linne  in  the  2d  vol.  of  Reliques  of  Ancient  Englilh 
Poetry. 

**  Sorely  Jhent  with  this  rebuke 

**  ^oxt\y  Jhent  was  the  heir  of  Linne; 
"  His  heart,  I  wis,  was  nearc-to  braft 

"  With  guilt  and  forrow,  fhamc  and  finne.'* 

Percy. 
(P.  445.)  J^uf.  No  more. 
This  ihould  rather  be  given  to  xhtjirjl  lord.     It  was  not  th« 
bufinefs  of  Aufidius  to  put  a  flop  to  the  altercatioQ.     T.  T. 


VOL,      VIII- 


(P.  132.) to  drink  Mandragora. 

Gerrard  in  his  Herbal  fays  of  the  Mandragoras,  *'  Dioftori- 
*'  dcs  doth  particularly  fct  downe  many  faculties  hereof,  of 
*'  which -not withftanding  there  be  none  proper  unto  it,  favc 
"  thofe  that  depend  upon  the  drowfie  and  deeping  power 
•*  thereof.*' 

In  Adlington's  Apuleius  (of  which  the  epiftle  is  dated 
1566)  reprinted  1639,  4^°  bl.  1.  p.  187.  lib.  10. 
**  I  gave  him  no  poyfon,  but  a  doling  drink  of  Mandragoras, 
**  which  is  of  fuch  force,  that  it  will  caufc  any  man  to 
"  fleepe,  as  though  he  were  dead."  Percy. 

(P.  138.)  Shakcfpeare's  orthography  often  adds  a  ^at  the 
end  of  a  word.  Thus  vi/e  is  (in  the  old  editions)  every 
where  fpclt  vild.  Laund  is  given  inftead  of  lawn  in  vol.  VL 
p.  433.  why  not  therefore  wan'd  for  luan  here  ? 

If  this  however  (hould  not  be  accepted,  fuppofc  we  read 
with  the  addition  only  of  an  apoftrophe,  ivan'd ;  i.  e.  ivaned, 
declined,  gone  off  from  its  pcrfeLHion ;  comparing  Cleopatra'i 
beauty  to  the  moon  pall  the  full.  Percy. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  retraft  my  former  conjcfture  on 
this  paflage,  as  Shakefpcare's  ufe  of  the  participle  wanned, 
may  he  fupported  from  the  following  example  in  Hamkt, 
vol.  X.  p.  228. 

**  That  from  her  ^^^oHving  all  his  vifage  wand.'* 

Steevbns. 
Kna  A  SHARD, 
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A  SHARD  (p.  176.)  a  tile  or  broken  piece  of  a  tile: 
thence  figuratively  a  fcale  or  fheil  upon  the  back  of  any 
creature.  The  Jbard-born  beetle  means  the  beetle  that  is 
borne  up  wings  hard  and  glazed  like  a  pot-(heard. 

Oxford  edition. 
(P.  227.)  Like  a  right  ^^  hath  2X  fajl  andkofe 
Beguil'd  me,  &c. 
There  is  a  kind  of  pun  in  this  pafTage,  arifing  from  the  cor- 
ruption  of  the  word  Egyptian  into  Cipfey,  The  old  law- 
books term  fuch  perfons  as  ramble  aboat  the  country,  and 
pretend  (kill  in  palmiflry  and  fortune  telling,  Egyptums* 
Faft  and  loofe  is  a  term  to  fignify  a  cheating  game,  of  whkh 
the  following  is  a  defcription.  A  leathern  belt  is  made  up 
into  a  number  of  intricate  folds,  and  placed  edgewife  upon  i 
table.  One  of  the  folds  is  made  to  refemble  the  middle  of 
the  girdle,  fo  that  whoever  fhould  thruft  a  fkewer  into  it 
would  think  he  held  it  faft  to  the  table  ;  whereas,  when  he 
has  fo  done,  the  perfon  with  whom  he  plays  may  take  hold  of 
both  ends  and  draw  it  away.  This  trick  is  now  known  to 
the  common  people,  by  the  name  of  pricking  at  the  belt  or 
girdUy  and  perhaps  was  praftifed  by  the  Gypfies  in  the  time 
of  Shakefpeare.  Sif  J.  Hawkins 

(P.  238.) be  brooch^d\v\i\i  me. 

Brooch  is  properly  a  bodkin,  or  fome  fuch  inftrument  (originally 
a  fplt)  and  ladies*  bodkins  being  headed  with  gems,  it  fome- 
time«  ftands  for  an  ornamental  trinket  or  jewel  in  general,  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  perhaps  ufed  at  prefent,  or  as  probably  in 
its  original  one,  for  pinned  up,  as  we  now  (ay  pin  up  the  baf- 
ket ;  brooch'd  with  me,  i.  e.  pinned  up,  compleated  with  hav- 
ing me  to  adorn  his  triumph.  Feect. 

(P.  456.) as  with  the  woeful /r^^. 

So  in  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoys,  fig.  A  4, 
"  Chriftabell,  your  daughter  free 
"  When  fhall  fhe  have  a/^r^  r  i.  e.  a  hulband. 
Sir  Tho.  More's  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of  Q.  Elizabeth, 
wUie  of  Hen.  VII. 

"  Was  I  not  a  king's  fere  in  marriage  ?" 
And  again, 

•*  Farewell  my  daughter  Kathcrine,  late  the  fere 

"  To  Prince  Arthur."  T.  T. 

(P.  263.) the  pretty  vjorm  of  Nilus— - 

In  the  Northern  counties,  the  word  worm  is  ftiil  given  to  the 
fcrpent  fpecies  in  general.  I  have  feen  a  Northumberbnd 
ballad,  entltttled,  The  laidly  vigrm  cfSpindlefton  Heugbe,  i.^* 
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The  loathfomc    or   foul    ferpcnt  of  Spindlcfton  Craggs; 
certain  rocks  fo  called,  near  Bamburgh  Caftlc. 

Shakefpeare  ufcs  luorm  again  in  the  fame  fcnfc.     See  the 
lid  part  of  K.  Hen.  VL  vol.  6.  p.  325. 

The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  flccp  eternal. 

Perct. 

vol:    IX. 

(P.  121.) and  loves  quails. 

A  fimilar  allufion  occurs  in  The  Hollander,   a  comedy  by 
Glapthorne,  1640. 

"  the  hot  defire  of  quails 

**  To  your's  is  modcft  appetite."  Steevens. 

CLIFF  (p.  124.)  a  mark  in  mufick  at  tht  beginning  of  the 
lines  of  a  fong,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  pitch,  .apd  befpeaks 
what  kmd  of  voice — as  bafe,  tenour,  or  treble,  It  is  proper 
for. 

(P.  125.)  How  the  devil  Luxury y  with  his  fat  rump  and 
fotatoe  finger,  tickles  thefe  together. 

Luxuria  was  the  .appropriate  term  ufed  by  the  fchool  di* 
vines,  to  exprefs  the  crime  of  incontinence,  which  according- 
ly is  called  Luxury^  in  all  our  old  £ngli(h  writers.  In  the 
Sumnut  Theologia  Compendium  of  Tho.  Aquinas  II.  2.  Quaeft. 
CLIV.  is  de  Luxuria  Partihus,  which  the  author  diflributes 
under  the  heads  of  Simplex  Fornicatio,  JJuUerium,  Ince/lus, 
Stuprum,  Raptus,  Sec.  and  Chaucer,  in  his  Parfon's  Tale^ 
defcanting  on  the  feven  deadly  fins,  treats  of  this  under  the 
title,  De  Luxuria.  Hence  in  K.  Lear  our  author  ufcs  the 
word  in  this  peculiar  fenfe. 

To*t  Luxury  pell-mell,  for  I  want  foldiers. 
.  But  why  is  luxury ,  or  lafcivioufnefs,  faid  to  have  ^potatot 
finger  ? This  root  was  in  our  author's  time  but  newly  im- 
ported from  America,  was  confidered  as  a  rare  exotic,  and 
efteemed  as  a  very  ftrong  provocative.  As  the  plant  is  fo 
•  common  now,  it  may  entertain  the  reader  to  fee  how  it  is 
defcribed  hy  Gerard  in  his  herbal,  1597.  p.  780. 

**  This  plant  which  is  called  of  fome  Skyrrits  of  Peru,  is 

*^  generally  of  us  called  Potatus,  or  Potatoes There  is 

**  not  any  that  hath  written  of  this  plant — therefore,  I  refer 
*^  the  defer! ption  thereof  unto  thofe  that  (hall  hereafter  have 
*^  further  knowledge  of  the  fame.  Yet  I  have  had  in  my 
^'  garden  divers  roots  (that  I  bought  at  the  Exchange  in  Loor 
ft  dop)  where  they  flouriftied  until  wiuteTi  at  which  time  they 
N  n  3  pcrifljcd 
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"  perifhcd  and  rotted.  They  are  ufcd  to  be  eaten  Yofted  iff 
**  the  a(hcs.  Some,  when  they  befo  rofted,  infufe  them  and 
"  fop  them  in  wine ;  and  others,  to  give  them  the  greater 
**  grace  in  eating,  do  boil  them  with  prunes.  Howibcrer 
**  thev  be  drcffed,  they  comfort,  nourifli,  and  ftreogthcn  the 
*'  bodie,  procure  bodily  hi  ft,  and  that  with  greedinefs.** 

Shakefpcare  alludes  to  this  quality  of /o/a/orj,  in  the  A/^r/y 
Wives  of  IViiidfor, 

— -Let  the  flcy  rain  potatceSy 

Hail  kiffing  comfits,  and  fnow  eringoes ;  let 

J  tempcjl  of  provocation  come. 

Ben.  Jonfon  mentions  potatoc  pies  in  Every  lyian  out  of  his 
Hmnoiir^  among  other  good  unHuous  meats. 

In  the  Good  Huf  wives  Jewell,  a  book  of  cookery  publiflicd 
.in  1 596,  I  find  the  following  receipt  tx)  inake  a  tarte  that  is  a 
€uni(ie  to  a  man  or  ivoman, 

"  Take  twoo  ^ili!ccs  and  nvoo  or  three  Burre  roofis  anda  POTA- 
**  TON  and  pare  your  POTATON  and  fcrape  your  rootes  and  put 
**  them  into  a  quai  te  of  wine,  and  let  them  boyle  till  they  bee  tender 
.  **  and  put  in  an  ounce  of  dr.tes,  and  when  they  be  boiled  tender, 
**  druve  them  thrcuirji  a  ftrainer,  wine  and  all,  and  then  put  in  the 
*'  yolkci  or*  eig;ht  cggt-s,  and  the  braynes  of  three  or  four  cocke-Jfar- 
**  roives^  and  i>rainc  taem  into  the  other,  and  a  little  rofe-water,  and 
**  fecth  them  ail  with  fugir,  cinnamon,  and  ginger,  and  cloies  and 
"  mace,  and  pur  in  a  liLcU'  fweet  butter,  and  fct  it  upon  a  chafing-difh 
*•  of  coles  between  two  platters,  to  let  it  boylc  till  it  be  ibmethin^ 
"  bio:ge.'' 

Genird  elfewherc  obferves  In  his  herbal,  that  "  Potatoes 
**  may  fcrve  as  a  pjound  or  foundation  whereon  the  cunning 
•*  confcftioner  or  higar-baker  may  worke  and  frame  many 
"  comfortnbic  conferves  and  rcjhrative  fweetmeats." 

The  fame  venerable  botanift  likewlfe  adds,  that  thej:a!k:f 
Ckt-Burre  '*  being  eaten  rawc  with  fait  and  pepper,  or  boiled 
*'  in  the  broth  of  fat  meat,  is  pleafant  to  be  eaten  ^rAftirrethup 
**  venjre.tl  tnotions.''  It  likcwife  ilrer.gtheneth  the  h/tekf  &c" 

Speaking  of  fl?^/rx,  he  fays,  that  '*  thereof  be  made  divers 
"  excellent  cordiiU  comfortable  and  nouri(hing  medicines,  and 
"  that  procure  luj  of  the  body  very  mighti/y,"  He  alfo 
**  mentions  ^dnces  as  having  the  fame  virtues. 

I  fuppofe  every  one  to  be  acquainted  ih^t  Jparrmvs  on  ac- 
count of  their  fnlacioufnefs  were  facrificed  toV'en  us.  The  remarks 
on  the  other  articles  that  compofe  this  medical  piece  of  paflry, 
areiuferted,  to  prove  that  they  are  all  confiftent  in  their  opera-* 
lion  and  tend  to  promote  the  fame  purpofes  as  thcPoTA- 
TON.  It  miift  by  this  time  have  occurred  to  the  reader  that 
in  the  kingdom  where  potatoes  are  eaten  in  their  greatcft  quan- 
ttks,  the  powers  of  the  body  arefuppofed  to  be  found  in  their 

bighcft 
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bigheft  degfiee  of  perfeflion.  Some  accounts  given  by  ancient 
travellers  of  the  Rhizophagi  might  be  introduced  on  this  oc- 
cafion ;  but  perhaps  enough  has  been  already  faid  on  the  fubjcft. 

I  mufl  add,  that  having  diligently  perufed  all  fuch  editions 
of  Jpicius  Coelius  as  have  yet  fallen  in  my  way,  I  fliould 
not  juftly  charafterize  the  moft  Ikillful  of  the  Roman  cooks 
were  I  to  fpeak  of  him  as  an  anift  qui  mifcuit  utile  dulci.  To 
pleafe  the  palate,  in  thofe  times,  feeras  to  have  been  the  only 
confideration.  The  receipt  already  quoted,  fufficiently  proves 
our  anccftors  to  have  had  other  views.  Perhaps,  however, 
fome  particulars  relative  to  the  kitchen  phyfic  of  the  ancients 
might  have  been  found  in  the  Elephant idos  LiMIiy  which  as 
Suetonius  informs  us,  were  once  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  An  exception  to  my  former  remark  indeed  occurs 
on  the  teftimony  of  ^Hus  Lampridius  (or  JElius  Spartianus) 
who  in  the  life  of  Heliogabalus,  aflerts  that  prince  to  have  eaten 
the  heels  of  camels,  the  combs  of  cocks,  and  the  tongues  ot 
peacocks  and  nightingales,  by  way  of  prevention  againft  the 
Epilepfy.  Collins. 

(P.  133.) It  is  as  lawful. 

For  we  would  count  give  much  to  as  violent  thefts.  Thus  the 
I  ft  folio.     We  fliould  read,  I  believe. 

For  we  would  give  much  to  ufe  violent  thefts. 

The  word  count  had  crept  in  from  the  laft  line  but  one. 

The  prefent  licentious  alteration  was  made  by  Rowe,  and  is 
filently  followed  by  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Warburton, 
and  Capcl.  T.T. 

(P.  148.)  Make  wells  and  Niobe's^  8cc, 
Perhaps  wc  (hould  read  wetland,  i.  e.  welling;  though  I  do  not 
recolle(5l  that  Shaktfpearc  has  any  where  elfc  ufed  that  old  form 
of  participle.  It  is  very  common  in  Spenfer.  The  fame 
obfervation,  I  have  fince  difcovered  to  be  anticipated  by  Mr, 
Sympfon  in  his  notes  on  B.  Jonfon.  T.  T. 

(P.  194) '• thofe  fprings. 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies. 
It  may  be  obferved.  with  regard  ro  this  apparent  falfe  concord^ 
that  in  very  old  Ehgliih,  the  3d  perfon  plural  of  the  prefent 
tcnfe  ended  \neth,  as  well  as  the  fingular;  and  often  familiarly, 
in  es^  as  miuhi  be  exemplified  from  Chaucer,  &c.  Nor  was 
this  antiquated  Idiom  quite  worn  out  in  our  author's  time^ 
as  appears  from  the  following  pafTage  in  Romeo  and  Julicti^ 
vol.  X,  p.  35. 

•*  And  cakes  the  e!^  locks  in  foul  fluttifli  hairs 

**  Which  ooce  untangled,  much  misfortuac  boJcs  jf* 

Na4  «i 
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ts  well  as  from  many  others  ia  the  Reliques  ^ancient  Eng^ 
Poetry.  Perct 

(P.  205.)— ——nicely. 

Depending  on  their  ^nxnd!f. 
I  am  not  fure  that  I  anderftand  this  paflage.  Perhaps  Shake* 
fpeare  meant  that  the  figures  of  the  Cupids  V9tf[c  nicely  p^zed 
on  their  inverted  torches^  one  of  the  legs  of  each  of  tbcm 
being  taken  ofF  the  ground,  which  might  render  foch  ^ 
fupport  neceflary,  Steeven^ 

(P.  207.) —  her  attendants  are  zWfwom  and  honourable. 

It  was  anciently  the  cuftom  for  the  attendants  on  our  no- 
bility and  other  gieat  perfonages  (as  it  is  now  for  the  fervants 
of  the  king)  to  take  an  oatli  of  fidelity,  on  their  entrance  into 
office.  In  the  houftiould  book  of  the  5th  earl  of  Northumber- 
land (compiled  A.  D.  15 12.  it  is  exprefsly  ordered  [page 
49]  that  *•  what  perfon  foever  he  be  that  comyth  to  my 
*'  Lordes  fervice,  that  inconiynent  after  he  be  entered  10  the 
•'  chequyrroull  [check-roll]  that  he  be  SWORN  in  the 
•'  countyng  hpus  by  a  gentillman-ufher  or  yeman-ufher  in  the 
''  prcfence  of  the  hede  officers  ;  and  on  theire  abfence  before 
**  the  clerke  of  the  kechynge  either  by  fuch  an  oath  as  is  in 
•*  the  Book  of  Othes,  yff  any  fuch  [oath]  be,  or  ells  by 
**  fuch  a  oth  as  fliall  feyipc  befte  to  their  difcrecion." 

Even  now  cvcrj  fervant  of  the  king's,  at  his  firft  appwnt- 
ment,  is  fworn  in,  before  a  gentleman  uflier,  at  the  Ioi4 
chamberlain's  office.  Percy. 

(P.  256.) thv  fluggi(h  Crar^. 

The  fame  word,  though  fomewhat  differently  fpcit,  occurs  il 
Harrington's  trandatibn  of  Ariofto,  Book  39.  ftanza  28. 
A  miracle  it  was  to  fee  them  grown 
To  fhips,  and  barks,  with  gallies,  bulks  and  Crayes, 
Each  vefTel  having  tackling  of  her  own 
With  fails  and  oars  to  help  at  all  eflfays.      Ste^vins. 

(P.  257.) the  Rudihck  would  &c. 

Is  this  an  allufion  to  the  babes  •fthe  iuood^  or  was  the  notion 
of  the  red  bread  covering  dead  bodies,  general  before  the 
writing  that  ballad?  Percy. 

(P.  274.)- — '' — t\i\%  carle^ 
Carle  is  ufed  by  our  old  writers  In  oppofition  to  a  gentleman. 
See  the  poem  of  John  the  Reeve.  "  Percy. 

'  Carlot  is  a  word  of  the  fame  fignificatioo,  and  occurs  in  our 
author's  j^syou  like  it.  ST£iY£Hs; 

(P.  3  50O  Thafs  ajhealed peafcod. 
The  tobiog  of  Richard  lid's  effigy  in  Wcflminftcr  Abbey 
k  wrought  with  pea/cods  open  ahd  the  peas  cvt}  perhaps  ia 
=  3  alloiksi 
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allafion  to  his  being  once  in  full  poHefEoQ  of  fovereignty, 
but  foon  reduced  to  an  empty  title.  Tollet. 

(P«  3^7')  SIZES,  certain  portions  of  bread,  beer  or  other 
visuals,  which  in  public  focietics  are fet  down  to  the  accounted 
particular  perfons :  awordftiil  ufed  in  colleges  of  the  univerfi  ties. 

(P.  407.)  '--^^  bkfs  thy  Jive  wits. 
So  xhtjive  fcnfis  were  called  by  our  old  writers.     Thus  in 
the  very  ancient  interlude  of  THE  FYVE  ELEMENTS,  bne 
of  the  charafters  is  SENSUAL  APPETITE,  who  with 
great  fimplicity  thus  introduces  himfelf  to  the  audience^ 
I  am  callyd  fenfual  apctyte, 
All  creatures  in  me  deiyte, 

I  comforte  the  WYTTYS  FYVE ; 
The  taftyng  fmelling  and  Herynge 
I  refrefhe  the  fyghte  and  felynge 
To  all  creaturs  alyye. 
Sig.  B.  iij.  PsRcr. 

(P.  412.)  Dr.  Percy  would  fubftitute  the  following  oote^ 
for  that  which  now  (lands  in  its  place. 
Mice  and  Rats  and fuch /mail  deere 
Have  been  TonCs  food  for feven  long  year e. 
This  diftich  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  critics.    Inftead 
of  deerey  Dr.  Warburton  would  read,  geer^  and  Dr.  Grey 
cheer.    The  ancient  reading  is,  however,  eftablilhed  by  the 
old  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Bevis,  which  Shakefpeare  had 
probably  often  heard  fung  to  the  harp,  and  to  which  he  elfe- 
where  alludes  as  in  the  following  inftances. 

As  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  afcapart 

Hen.  VI.  Aft.  2. 
Again  Hen.  VIII.  Aft.  I. 

That  Bevis  was  believed. 
This  diftich  is  part  of  a  defcription  there  given  of  the  hard- 
(hips  fuffered  by  Bevis  when  confined  for  feven  years  in  a 
dpngeon. 

''  Rattes  and  mice  and  fuch  fmal  dere 
"  Was  his  meate  that  feven  yere. 
Sig.  F.  iij.  Perot. 

(P.*  4 1 4.)  Child  Rowland. 
The  word  Child  (however  It  came  to  have  this  fenfe)is 
often  applied  to  Knights,  &c.  In  old  hiAorlcal  fongs  and 
romances ;  of  this,  innumerable  inftances  occur  in  the  Reliques 
rf  ancient  Englijh poetry.  See  particularly  in  Vol.  I.  S.  IV.  V. 
97,  where  in  a* defcription  of  a  battle  between  two  knights, 
wc  find  thcfe  lines,  '        '  ** 

"  The 
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"  The  Eldridge  knighte,  he  prick'd  his  fteed : 

"  Syn  Cawiinc  bold  abode: 
••  Then  either  fliook  his  trufty  fpener, 
•*  And  ihe  t'mber  ihefe  two  Children  bare 
"  f.o  Toju  in  I'under  flode. 
See  in  tr.e  f:;rr.c  volumes  the  ballads  concerning  the  chUd  of 
Elle,  child -waters,  child  Maurice  [Vol.  III.  S.  XX.]  &c.  The 
fameidio.Ti  occurs  in  Spcnfer's  FaerieQueen,  where  the  famoas 
koight  Sir  Trijlram  is  frequently  called  Child  Triftram.    Sec 
B.  5.  c.  II.  11.  8.  13.  B.  6.  c.  2.  ft.  36.  ibid.  c.  8.  ft.  15. 

Perct. 
(P.  473  )  And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes. 
SoinHarrington*s  tranflationof  Ariofto,  Book  27.  ftaoza  17. 
Ev'n  as  a  foxe  whom  ftnoke  and  fire  doth  fright 
So  as  he  dare  not  in  the  ground  remaine. 
Bolts  out^  and  thro*  the  fmoke  and  fire  he  flieth 
Into  the  tarier*s  mouth  and  there  he  dieth. 

Steevens. 

VOL.       X. 

(P.  5.)  carry  coals 

This  phrafe  continued  to  be  in  ufe  down  to  the  middle  of 
thelaft  century  in  a  little  fatirical  piece  of  Sir  John  Birkenhead, 
intided,  "  Two  centuries  [of  Books]  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, &c."  publiftied  after  the  death  of  K.  Cha.  L  N"  22. 
page  50,  is  intitled  **  Firf,  Fire!  a  fmall  manual,  dedicated 
**  to  Sir  Arthur  Hafclridge;  in  which  it  is  plainly  proved  by  a 
**  whole  chauldron  of  fcripturc,  that  John  Ulbwrn  will  not 
**  Carry  COALS.     By  Dr.  Gouge.  *   Percy. 

(P.  12.)  Kova.Out 

I  take  out  not  to  be  an  imperfeft  part  of  a  fentencc  cut  off 
by  apofiopefis;  but  rather  the  interjeftion  ftill  ufed  in  the 
north,  where  they  fay  Out!  much  in  the  fame  fcnfe  as  we  fay 

fyc! Rome  J  indeed  afterwards  tags  a  fcntence  with  ic 

but  that  he  is  led  into  by  Benvolio's  fupplement  to  the  firft  Out. 
So  p.  1 16. Out  alas  /  fl)e's  cold.  Percy. 

(P.  26.)  The  date  is  out  if  fuch  prolixity. 
Shakefpearc  has  written  a  mafque  which  the  reader  will  fin4 
jr^^roduced  in  the  4th  adl  of  the  Tcmpeft.  It  would  have  beca 
(ii/Hcult  for  the  reverend  annotator  to  have  proved  they  were 
dif:ontinued  diu-ing  any  period  of  Shakefpeare's  life. 

P£RCT. 
(P.  33) 
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(P.  33.)  Add  to  the  note  taken  from  thtOb/ervaftons  and 
€<mje6lures,  printed  at  Oxford  1766,  the  following  inftanccs. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Aft  IV.  we  find, 

"  Princes  and  counties:*  JlPs  well  that  Ends  well,  "  A 
ring  the  County  wears  " 

The  Countie  Egmond  is  fo  called  more  than  once  in  Ho- 
lingftiead,  p.  11 50,  and  in  the  Burleigh  papers,  vol.1,  p.  204, 
Sec  alfo  p*  7,  The  Countie  Palatine  Lowys.  However,  per- 
haps, it  is  as  probable  that  the  repetition  of  the  Courtier^ 
"which  offends  us  in  this  paflage,  may  be  owing  (not  to  any 
error  of  the  prefs,  but)  to  the  players  having  jumbled  together 
the  varieties  of  feveral  editions,  as  they  certainly  have  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  play.  T.  T, 

(P.  36.)  He  iK\{i2i  trencher,  &c. 

Trenchers  were  ftill  ufed  by  perfons  of  good  fa(hion  in  our 
author's  time.  In  the  houfhould  book  of  the  earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland, compiled  at  the  beginning  of  the  fame  century, 
it  appears  that  they  were  common  to  the  tables  of  the  firll  no* 
bility.  Percy. 

MARCHPx\NE  (p.  36.)  a  kind  of  fweet  bread  or  bifcuit ; 
called  by  fome  almond-cake.  Hermolaus  barbarus  terms  it 
mazapaniSf  vulgarly  mart ius  pants.  G.  macepain^Ltid  maj/epaiftm 
It.  marzapane,  H.  magapan,  B.  marcepeyn^  i.  e.  majfa  pura. 
But,  as  few  underftood  the  meaning  of  this  term,  it  began  10 
be  generally  though  corruptly  called  majfcpeyn,  marcepeyn, 
martjepeyn  ;  and  in  confequenceof  this  miftake  of  theirs  it  foon 
took  thenameof  w^zr//i///^«zV,  an  appellation  transferred  after* 
wards  into  ether  languages.     See  Junius. 

(P  43.  and  4.J.) IVhen  king  Cophetua,  &c. 

This  wh6le  note  of  mine  is  a  miftake,  and  long  before  it  was 
printed  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  appendix,  had  been  fuperfeded  and 
fet  right  by  the  real  ballad  of  K.  Ccphetua  &c.  printed  in  the 
ift  vol.  of  the  Rcliques  of  Englijh  poetry. 

This  note  therefore  (hould  be  cancelled  and  the  real  ballad 
in  that  work  be  referred  to.  Percy* 

(P.  66.)  Ah  mocker  I  that's  the  dog's  nama  R  is  for  the 
No,  Src. 

I  believe  we  (hould  read,  R  is  for  the  dog.  No ;  I  know  it  be-, 
gins  wit.i  fome  other  letter.  T.  T.  ' 

(P.  156.) to  fupprefs 

His  further  gait  therein, 
gate  or  gait  is  here  ufed  in  the  northern  fenfe,  for  proceeding, 
pi^Jagc  ;  from  the  A.  S.  vcTb  gae.     Agate  for  a  path,  paflagc, 
or  ftreet,  is  ftill  current  in  the  north,  Percy. 

[Ther^ 
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(P.  1 88.)  There  is  reafon  tofufpeft  the  word  unanneatd\% 
fophifticate,  as  well  as  th^  preceding,  unanminted.  The  old 
quarto  give  the  whole  line  thus : 

UnnuzzUd,  eUfappoinUd,  un-anueld. 
The  three  firft  folios  read, 

Unhouzzled^  difappoinUd^  unnaneld. 
Biftiop  Bonner  in  his  facrament  of  extreme  unflion  joins  the 
words  together :  —  **  He  who  is  dangeroufly  fick,  (ays  he, 
^'  and  therefore  anoyled  and  anoynted^  ice.*'  And  king  Henry 
jn  his  expofition  of  the  fame  facrament  ufes  the  word  annoy Ud. 
^are  therefore  if  we  fhould  not  read  the  whole  line  as  fol- 
lows: 

UnhoufeVd,  difajinointed,  unanoit*d.'} 
(P.  197.)  Good  Sir,  or  Jo,  &c. 
Dr.  Johnfon  would  read — Good  Sir,  Jorfaoth,  &c. 

Forfooth,  which  has  been  fometimes  fuppofed  to  be  a  form 
of  addrefs,  and,  fince  its  proper  meaning  has  been  forgot, 
may  perhaps  have  been  fometimes  fo  applied  by  vulgar  igoo- 
rant  people,  originally  had  no  fuch  fjgnification.  It  was  a 
more  inforcing  of  an  affeveration.  Sooth  is  truths  and  in- 
footh  or  forfooth  lignify  originally  and  properly  only  in  truth 
and  for  truth.  In  Shakefpeare's  time  the  proper  fcnfe  was 
not  left  out  of  ufe ;  and  therefore  I  think  he  could  hardly 
have  mhvVs&forjQoth  in  the  text,  as  a  form  of  addrefe. 

Perct. 

(P.  t44.) Vulcan*s>?//Ay. 

Stithy  is  not,  I  believe,  (imply  an  anvil,  but  ^  forge  tngenC' 
ral.     So  in  another  play, 

Now  by  the  forge  thzt  fiitbied  Mtlts^s  helm.  Steevins. 
MICHING,  (p.  249.)  fecret,  covered,  lying  hid.  In  this 
fcnfe  Chapman,  our  author's  cotemporary,  ufes  the  word  in 
The  JVido-w's  Tears,  Dodf.  Old  PI.  vol.  IV.  p.  291.  Lyfandcri 
to  try  his  wife's  fidelity,  elopes  from  her :  his  friends  report 
that  he  is  dead,  and  make  a  mock  funeral  for  him :  his  wife, 
to  (hew  excefllve  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  her  huiband,  (huts 
herfelf  up  in  his  monun^ent;  to  which  he  comes  in  di^oife, 
and  obtains  her  love,  notwith(hinding  he  had  a(rared  her  in 
the  mean  time,  that  I^e  was  the  man  who  murdered  her  hof? 
)^nd.    On  which  he  exclaims, 

—  Out  upon  the  monflpr  I 
Go  tell  the  governour,  let  me  be  brought 
To  die  for  that  moft  famous  villany ; 
Not  ^r  this  nughing  bafe  tranfgreiEon 
Of  truant  negligen(».— ^— • 
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And  again,  p.  301. 

— —  My  truant 
Was  michtf  Sir,  into  a  blind  corner  of  the  tomb. 
In  this  very  fenfe  it  occurs  in  the  Philqfter  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  "  A  rafcal  miching  in  a  meadow.'* 
That  is,  as  the  ingenious  editors  (who  have  happily  fub(U- 
tuied  mitching  for  milking)  remark,  "  A  lean  deer,  creeping, 
*<  folitary,  and  withdrawn  from  the  herd."  A  paiTage  in 
an  old  Comment  on  the  ten  Commandment s^  printed  at  London^ 
in  1493.  iUuftrates  the  meaning  of  the  word.  /*  Commonly 
•*  in  fuch  feyrs  and  markets,  iher  ben  many  theyves,  mychers^ 
•*  and  cutpurfe."  Mychers^  that  is,  lurking  vagabonds. 
Our  author  himfelf  fays,  of  prince  Henry ^  *'  Shall  the  blefled 
fun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  ?'*  Mr.  Warton, 

PROVINCIAL  (p.  255.)  "with  two  provincial  roks  oa 
"  my  rayed  fhoes."  Why  provincial  rofes  ?  Undoubtedly 
we  (hould  read  Provencial,  or  (with  the  French  f  J  Provenqal. 
He  means  rofes  of  Provence^  a  beautiful  fpedes  of  rofe,  and 
formerly  much  cultivated.  Mr.  Warton.  • 

(P.  290.)  In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him. 
So  in  Harrington's  Ariodo. 

So  it  might  be  done  in  hugger-mugger.  Steevens. 

(P.  299.)  Gramercy  on  his  foul ! 

And  for  all  Chriflian  folds  ! 
This  is  the  common  condufion  to  many  of  the  ancient  monu* 
mental  infcriptions.     See  Weever*s  Funeral  Monuments,  p. 
657,658,  and  elfewhere.  Steevens. 

(P.  310.) make  her  grave  flraight. 

lAy  interpretation  of  this  exprefTion  may  be  juftified  from  the 
foUowing  paflage  in  K.  Henry  V. 

<«  —  \ye  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gen- 
•*  tlewomen  who  live  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it 
"  will  be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-houfe  flraight.'* 

Steevens. 

(P.  311.)  To  the  note  relative  to  the  cafe  of  Sir  James 
Hales,  it  may  be  added,  that  on  this  occafion  a  great  deal  of 
fubtilty  was  ufed,  to  afcertain  whether  Sir  James  was  the 
agent  or  the  patient ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  went 
to  the  water,  or  the  water  came  to  him.     Sir.  J.  Hawkins. 

(P.  361.) this  counter-cqfter. 

It  was  anciently  thepraftice  to  reckon  up  fums  with  counters. 
To  this  Shakefpeare  alludes  again  in  Cymbeline. 
**  —it  fums  up  thoufands  in  a  trice  :   you  have  no  tru/8 
'^  debtor  and  creditor,  but  it :  of  what's  pa(]^  is,  and  to  come» 

«*  the 
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*•  the  difcharge.  Your  neck,  Sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  crni^ 
**  ters"  &c.  Steevens, 

GRANGE  (p.  364.) This  is  l^enice ; 

My  houfe  is  not  a  grange. 

That  is,  "  you  are  in  a  populous  city,  not  in  a  ione  houfe^ 
**  where  a  robbery  might  eafily  be  committed/*  Grange  \% 
ftrlftly  and  properly  the  farm  of  a  monaftery,  where  the  reli- 
gious repofited  their  corn.  Grangia  Lat.  from  Granum, 
But  in  Lincoln/hire,  and  in  other  northern  counties,  they  call 
every  lone  houfe,  or  farm  which  Hands  folitary,  a  grange. 

Mr.  Warton. 
(P.  36c.)  —  Your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  making  tbc 
ieq/l  with  two  backs. 
This  note  (hould  be  given  more  correftly,  as  follows; 

This  is  an  ancient  proverbial  expreffion  In  the  French  hn- 
guage,  whence  Shakefpeare  probably  borrowed  it ;  for  in  the 
the  Diftionalre  des  Proverbes  Fran9oifcs,  par  G.  D.  B.  Bruf- 
felles,  1 7 10,  12™^,  I  find  the  following  article,  "Faircla 
**  Bete  a  deux  Dos"  pour  dire  faire  Pamour.  Percy. 

VERONESSA  (p.  396.)  a  (hip  of  Verona.  But  the  true 
reading  is  Veronefe^  pronounced  as  a  quadrifyUable. 

The  (hip  is  here  put  in, 

A  Veronese.  ■ 
It  was  common  to  introduce  Italian  words,  and  in  their  proper 
pronunciation  then  familiar.  So  Spenfer  in  the  Faerie  Queeoei 
B.  ill.  C.  xiii.  ro. 

With  fleeves  dependant  j^lbenese  wife. 
The  author  of  the  Revifal  obferves,  that  "  the  editors  have 
•*  not  been  pleafcd  to  inform  us  what  kind  of  (hip  is  here  dc^ 
**  noted  by  the  name  of  A  Verqnejfa.'*  But  even  fnppofiDg 
that  Verone^a  is  the  true  readlrig,  there  is  no  fort  of  difficulty. 
He  might  juA  as  well  have  inquired,  what  kind  of  a  (hip  1^ 
a  Hamburger.  This  is  exaftfy  a.  paralkl  form.  For  it  is 
not  the  fpecies  of  the  (hip  which  is  implied  in  this  appella^. 
Our  critic  adds,  "  the  poet  had  not  a  ibip  in  his  thoughts. 
"  He  intended  to  inform  ris,  that  Othello's  rieuteaa|it,| 

♦*  Caffio,  was  of  Verona.     We  (hould  certainly  read, 
'  "  The  (hip  is  here  put  in. 
"  A  Veronefe,  Michael  Caffio,  (&c.) 

**  Is  come  on  (bore." 

This  regulation  of  the  lines  is  ingcniops.  But  I  agree  with 
Hanmer,  and  I  think  it  appears  from  many  parts  of  the  play, 
that  Caflio  was  a  Florentine.  In  this  fpeech,  the  third  genr 
tliman,  who  brings  the  news  of  the  wreck  of  the  Turkilh 

fcet. 
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fleet,  returns  his  tale,  and  relates  the  drcumftances  more 
diftinftly.  In  his  former  fpeech  he  fays,  *'  A  noble  Jlnp  tf 
•*  Venice  faw  the  diftrefs  of  the  Turks.'*  And  here  he  adds, 
**  The  very  ftiip  is  juft  now  put  into  our  port,  and  flie  is  a 
*'  VeronefeJ**  That  is,  a  (hip  fitted  out  or  furniftied  hy  the 
people  of  Verona,  a  city  of  the  Venetian  ftate. 

Mr.  Warton. 
TRASH  (p.  410.) 

If  this  poor  trajb  di  Venice,  whom  I  trace 

For  his  quick  hnnting,  ftand  the  putting  on. 
Dr.  Warburton  with  his  ufual  happy  fagacity,  turned  the  oH 
reading  tra/h  into  brach.  But  it  feems  to  me,  that  trdjb  be- 
longs to  another  part  of  the  line,  and  that  we  fhould  read 
traJb  for  trace.  The  old  quartos  (in  the  fame  part  of  the 
line)  read  crujb,  fignifying  indeed  the  fame  as  /ra/J,  bat 
plainly  corrupted  from  it.  To  trafb  a  hmmd  is  a  term  of 
hnnting  ftill  ufed  in  the  north,  and  perhnps  not  unoommon 
in  other  parts  of  England.  It  is,  tocorreft,  xorate.  Crtfi 
was  never  the  ^technical  cxpreffion  on  this  occaiion ;  and  only 
found  a  place  here  as  a  more  fanrviliar  word  with  the  prin* 
ters.  The  fenfe  is,  **  If  this  hound  Roderigo,  whom  1  rai€ 
**  for  quick  hunting,  for  over-running  the  fcent,  will  but 
*"•*  Jiand  the  putting  on,  will  but  have  patience  to  be  fairly 
^*  and  properly  put  upon  the  fcent,  &c."  This  very  hunt- 
ing teim  to  trafb  is  metaphorically  applied  by  our  author  ia 
the  Tempeft,  V.  I.  10. 

Projp.  Being  once  pcrfcftcd  how  to  grant  fuits. 

How  to  deny  them,  whom  t'advance,  and  whom 

To  *  traJb  for  overtopping. 

To  trafb  for  overtopping  :  i.  c.  "  What  fuitors  to  check  for 
"  their  too  great  forwardncfs  !"  Here  another  phrafe-of  the 
field  is  join'd  with  to  trafb.  To  overtop  is  when  a  iiound 
gives  his  tongue  above  the  reft,  too  loudly  or  too  readily ;  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  trafb* d  or  rated.  Topper,  in  the  good 
•fenfe  of  the  word,  is  a  common  name  for  a  hound.  Shake- 
fpeare  is  fond  of  aliufions  to  hunting,  and  appears  to  be  wctt 
acquainted  with  iti?  language.  This  explication  of  trafb  illuf- 
trates  a  pa/fa ge  in  the  Bonduca  of  Beaumont  and;  Fletcher 
which  has  been  hitherto  mifunderftood  and  mifreprefeated  ; 
and  where  the  ufe  of  the  word  equally  reflefts  light  on  our 
author.    Adtl:  Sc.  I.  Vol.  vi.  p.  274.  ;' 

« 
*  Sir  T,  if.  reads  plaji,  which  fee. 

Car, 
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Car.  I  fled  too, 
But  not  fo  faft :  your  jewel  had  been  Ibft  thea. 
Young  Hengo  there ;  he  trafb^d  mc 
Here  Bonduca  and  Nennius  are  acculing  Caratach  of  mUniAg 
away  from  the  Romans.     Carauck  anfwers,    '<  It  is  very 

*'  true,  Nennius,  that  I  fled  from  the  Romans. Bat  re- 

*^  coUeA,  I  did  not  run  fo  faft  as  you  pretend  :  I  ibon  flood 
**  ftill    to  defend  your  favourite  youth  Hengo  He 

«  STOPPED  my  flight,  and  I  faved  his  life."  In  this  paf- 
fage,  where  trajh  properly  flgnifics  cheeky  the  commenutort 
fubftitute  trace :  a  corredion,  which  entirely  deftroys  the 
force  of  the  context,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  reply. 

Mr.  Wartov. 

(P.  43 1 .)  ril  watch  him  tanii. 
I  believe  Shakefpeare  in  this  place  peculiarly  allnded  to  the  art 
of  falconry.  Falconers  always  tame  their  wild  hawks  by 
keeping  them  from  fleep.  in  order  to  do  this  more  efle^oal- 
ly,  they  watch  by  turns,  fo  that  the  hawk  is  never  fuffered  to 
dofe  his  eyes,  till  they  have  watch'd  him  tame;         Perct* 

(P.  443.) ril  whijile  her  (ff,  &c.    . 

This  paflkge  may  poflibly  receive  illuftration  from  a  fimilar 
one  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  2.  feA.  i .  mem.  3. 
*^  As  a  long-winged  hawke,  when  he  is  firft  whifiled  cfthe 
^^  J\ft*  mounts  aloft,  and  for  his  pleafure  fetcheth  many  t 
''  circuit  in  the  ayre,  flill  foaring  higher  and  higher,  till  he 
'^  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is 
^'  fprung  comes  down  amaine,  zxkAfloupes  upon  a  fudden.** 

Perct. 

(P.  485.) fuch  terms  upon  his  callet. 

This  word  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Englifli  language. 
Chaucer  has  it  in  his  Remedy e  of  Lave. 
C,  for  calet,  for  of,  we  have  O 
L,  for  leude,  D,  for  demeanure,  &c.  Perct. 

The  infertion  of  this  note  affords  me  an  opportonity  of  te« 
trailing  a  hafty  conjecture  I  bad  formed  concerniog  the  oq^o 
of  the  word  cattot.  Steevehs. 

(P.  498.)  Alas  my  fiiend  and  my  dear  countryman  ! 

This  pai&ge  inconteftibly  proves  that  lago  was  meant  Cor  a 
Venetian.  Steeveks. 

N.  B.  All  the  notes  to  which  no  names  are  fabicribedj  arf 
takca  from  the  laft  Oxford  edition. 
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The  CpUowiiig  notes  were  communicated  too  late  to  be  in- 
iftt^  in  their  proper  places  in  the  foregoing  Appendix. 

(Vol.  IL  p.  370  ) 

Afy  lips  are  no  camnum^  though  feveral  they  be. 
Ifi  the  note  upon  this  pa/Tage  it  is  faid  that  SEVERAL  is  an 
uuUfedfi^td  if  a  private  proprietor. 

The  author  of  the  note  has  totally  miftaken  this  word.  In 
the  fitft  ftlace  it  (hould  be  fpdlcd /evere/L  This  does  not  fig- 
Bify  an  inclofed  field  or  private  property,  but  is  rather  the 
property  of  every  landholder  in  the  parifh.  In  the  uniuclofed 
parifhes  in  Warwickftiirc  and  other  counties,  their  method  of 
tllfcE^.i»  thos.  The  land  is  divided  into  three  fields,  one  of 
liPhich  js  every  year  fallow.  This  the  farmers  plough  and  ma* 
mupe,  atidtpi;epare  forbeai'ing  wheat.  Betwixt  the  lands  and 
at  the  eod^of'thiam,  ibme  little  grafs  land  is  interfperf^d,  and 
there  is  t^cre  and  there,  fome  littlt  patches  of  green  fw^d. 
The  next  year  t^is^  ploughed  fiedd  bears  wb^at^  and  the  grafii 
kmd  U  preierved  for  hay;  and  the  year  following  the  proprier 
ton  {(^^  it  with  beans,  oats,  or  barley  at  their  difcretion ;, 
and  the  next  year  it  lies  fallow  again  ;  fo  that  ea^ch  field  in  it$t 
torn  isiUlaw  every  third  year:  and  the  field  thus  fallowed  is 
cMcd  %]n  common  ^Id^  on  which  the  cows  and  flieep  graze^, 
and  have  h^dfmen  and  (hepherds  to  attend  them,  in  order  to 
fftveat  them  from  going  into  the  two  other  fields  which  bear 
corn  aad  grafs.  Tbefe  lad  ^re  called  xh^/everpll,  which  is- 
not  feparated  from  the  oommon  by  any  fence  whatever ;  but 
the  care  of  preventing  the  cattle  from  going  into  the  feverell' 
is.  left  to  the  herdfmen  and  (hepherds ;  but  the  herdfineh 
have  no  authority  over  the  town  bull,  who  is  permitted  to 
go  where  he  pleafes  in  the  fcverell.  Dr.  JaM?<* 

(Vol.  III.  p.  29.) 

The  nine  mens  ntQrris  is  Jilt* d  up  wift  mud. 
In  that  part  of  Warwick(hire  where  Shakefpeiirc  WJt^  cdu* 
cated,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Northamptonuiii^e,  th^ 
fliepberds  and  other  boys  dig  up  the  turf  with  their  ks^Y^  ta 
reprefent  a  fort  of  imperfe3  chefs-board.  It  confiils  oT  f^ 
iqnare,  foaietimes  only  a  foot  diameter,  fometifoes  thfee  qj^ 
four  yards*  Within  this  is  another  fquare,  every  fije  of 
whiQh  is  parallel  to  the  external  fquare ;  and  thefe  fquari^ 
are  joined  by  lines  drawn  fironok  each  corner  of  both  fyof^res^ 
and  the  middlle  of  w^H  lipc.  dm  p^rty,  ojr  plaj^r,  hat 
wooden  pegs^  the  other  ftones,  which  they  move  in  fuck  x 

Vol.  X.  O  o  nunBcr 
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manner  as  to  take  up  each  other's  men  as  they  are  called,  and 
the  area  of  the  inner  fquare  is  called  The  Pound,  in  which . 
the  men  taken  up  are  impounded.  Thefe  figures  are  by  the 
country  people  called  Nine  Men's  Morris^  or  Merrils,  and 
are  fo  called,  becaufe  each  party  has  nine  men.  Thefe  fi- 
gures are  always  cut  upon  the  green  turf  or  leys,  as  they  are' 
called,  or  upon  the  grafs  at  the  end  of  ploughed  lands,  and 
in  rainy  feafons  never  fail  to  be  choaked  up  with  mud. 

Dr.  Jambs. 

(VoLrlll.  p.  224.)  Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have 
found  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  (n.  7333O  an  Englifh  tranf- 
Itrion  of  the  GeJIa  Romanorum,  which  contains  the  two  ftorics 
of  the  Jew  and  of  the  calkets.  I  have  alfo  met  with  a  printed 
copy  in  the  black  letter,  but  not  older  than  1600,  as  I  gueis, 
for  the  title-page  is  loft.  This  has  only  the  ftory  of  the  caf- 
kets.  However  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  ftory  of  the 
Jew  may  have  been  in  fome  of  the  former  impreffions ;  as  R. 
Robinfon  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  book,  as  publiftied  by  him 
in  1577,  contained  twenty-one  ftieets,  whereas  my  copy  con- 
tains only  fifteen. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  any  Englifti  tranflation  of  the  Pecormu 
can  be  produced  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, it  will  be  very  clear,  I  think,  that  Shakefpeare  took 
his  fable  from  thence,  as  there  the  two  ftories  are  worked  up 
into  one,  as  they  are  in  the  play  ;  but  it  will  fcarce  be  doubt- 
ed, that  Ser  Giovanni^  the  author  of  the  Pecorone^  was  ob- 
liged to  the  GeJla  Romanorum  for  the  materials  of  his  novel. 

T.T. 

(Vol.  IV.  p.  245.)  The  Pavan  ivotapavo  a  peacock,  is  a 
grave  and  majeftick  dance.  The  method  of  dancing  it  was 
antiently  by  gentlemen  dreffed  with  a  cap  and  fword,  by  thofc 
of  the  long  robe  ia  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantles, 
and  by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion  whereof 
in  the  dance  refembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.  This  dance  i» 
fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Spaniards,  and  its  fi- 
gure is  given  with  the  charaflers  for  the  ftcps  in  the  Orcbejih 
graphia  of  Thoinet  Arheau.  •  Every  pavan  has  its  galliard,  a 
lighter  kind  of  air,  made  out  of  the  former.  Tlie  courant, 
the  jig,  and  the  hornpipe  are  fufficiendy  known  at  this  day. 

Of  the  paffeanezzo  little  is  to  be  faid,  except  that  it  was  a 
favourite  air  in  the  days  of  (^Elizabeth.   Ugon  in  his  hiftory 

dF 
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of  Barbadoes,  mentions  a  pajfamezzo  galliard,  which  in  the 
year  1647  a  Padre  in  that  ifland  played  to  him  on  the  lute ;  the 
very  fame,  he  fays,  with  an  air  of  that  kind  which  in  Shake* 
Jpeare's  play  of  Henry  IV.  was  originally  played  to  Sir  John  , 
Faiftaff  and  Doll  Tearjheet,  by  Sneak,  the  mufician,  there 
named.  This  little  anecdote  Ligon  might  have  by  tradiiioD, 
but  his  condufion,  that  becaufc  it  was  played  in  a  dramatic 
rcprefeniation  of  the  hiftory  of  Henry  IV.  it  muft  be  fo  ancient 

as  his  time,  is  very  idle  and  injudicious. PaJ/y-meafure  is 

thcnefore  undoubtedly  a  corruption  from  pajfamezzo. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

(Vol.  IV.  p.  178.) three  merry  men  we  be. 

The  wife  men  were  but  feaven,  ne'er  more  (hall  be  for  mc ; 
The  mnfes  were  but  nine,  the  worthies  three  times  three ; 
And  three  merry  boyes,  and  three  merry  boyes,  and  three 
merry  boyes  are  wee. 
The  vertues)  they  were  fcven,  and  three  the  greater  bee; 
The  Caefars  they  were  twelve,  and  fatall  fifters  three. 
And  three  merry  girles,  and  three  merry  girles,  and  three 
merry  girles  are  wee. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

(Vol.  VII.  p.  148.)  The  Latin  play  of  Richard  III.  (MS. 
Harl.  n.  6926  )  has  the  author's  name — Henry  Lacey,  and 
is  dated — 1586. 

The  paffage,  which  I  would  mention,  is  upoa  the  appear- 
ance of  Richard  to  Buckingham  and  the  others  who  came  to 
oficT  him  the  crown. 

Sed  nunc  ditobus  cinBus  ecce  epifcopis 
Apparet  in  fummd  domo  princeps  pius. 

It  is  difficult,  1  think,  to  account  for  fuch  a  co-incidence, 
in  a  circumftance  of  mere  invention,  without  fuppofing  that 
one  of  the  poets  mufl  have  profited  by  the  others  performance). 

T.  T» 

This  circumftance  is  not  an  invention  of  either  poet,  b6t 
taken  from  Hall's  Chronicle. 

"  At  the  lad  he  came  out  of  his  rhambre,  and  yet  not 
**  doune  to  theim,  but  in  a  gnlar^ouer  theim,  with  a  biihop 
*•  on  euery  hande  of  hym,  whereShei  bencth  might  fe  bym 
**  and  fpeke  to  hym,  as  thoughc  he  woulde  not  yet  come 
^  nere  them  til  he  wift  what  they  meante,  &c."    Farmbr. 
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A 

LETTER 

FROM    THE    REV. 

Mr.  FARMER  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge, 

author     of 

An  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakjcspsare, 

T   o 

Mr.     STEEVENS. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  long  protoifed  you  a  fpecimen  of  fuch  obfcrra- 
tions,  as  I  think  to  be  dill  wanting  on  the  works  oTour 
favourite  poet.  The  edition  you  now  offer  to  the  publick, 
approaches  much  nearer  to  perfection,  than  any  that  has  yet 
appeared ;  and,  I  doubt  not^  will  be  the  ftandard  of  every 
fotnre  one.  The  track  of  reading,  which  I  fixnetime  ago 
endeavoured  to  prove  more  immediately  neceflary  to  a  com- 
mentator  on  Shakejpeare^  you  have  very  faocdsfiilly  fol- 
lowed, and  have  confequenily  fnperfcded  fome  remarks, 
which  I  might  otherwife  have  troubled  you  with.  ThoTe  I 
sow  fend  you,  are  fuch  as  I  marked  on  the  margin  of  the 
copy  yoo  were  fo  kind  to  communicate  to  me,  and  bear  t 
very  fmall  proportion  to  the  mifcellaneous  coIleAions  of  this 
ibrt,  which  I  may  probably  put  together  fome  time  or  other : 
if  I  do  this  I  will  take  care  by  proper  references  to  make  then 
peculiarly  ufefiil  to  the  readers  of  your  edition. 

An  appendix  has  little  room  for  quotation-— I  wUl  be  tber^ 
fore  as  concife  as  poflible. 
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(P.  4.)  The  romance  alluded  to  is  not  Orelia^  but  Aurb- 
Lio  and  Ifabelia.  I  know  not  by  what  miftake  the  late  Mr.  Ce/- 
lins  in  his  information  to  Mr.  Warton^  could  give  it  the  epitlict 
of  cbemicaU  There  is  an  edition  of  it  in  four  languages,  printed 
at  Jntwerp,   1 9  56, 

Mr.  Theobald  tells  US,  that  the  Ttmpeft  muft  have  been  written 
after  1609,  becaufe  the  Birmuda  Iliands,  which  are  mentioned 
in  it,  were  unknown  to  the  Englifi>  until  that  year ;  but  this  if 
a  miftakc.  He  might  liave  feen  in  Hackluit,  1600,  folio,  a  de- 
fcriptionof  Bermuda,  by  i^enry  May,  who  was  Ihlpwrecked  there 
in  1593. 

It  was  however  one  of  our  author's  laft  works.  In  1^98  he 
played  a  part  in  the  original  E'very  Man  in  bis  Humour.  Two  of 
the  characters  arc  Profiero  and  Suphano,  Here  Ben  Jonfm 
taught  him  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word,  which  is  always 
right  in  tlie  Tempefl. 

'*  Is  not  this  Stephana,  my  drunken  butler?" 
And  always  nvrong  in  his  earlier  play,  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
wliich  had  been  on  the  ikge  at  leaft  two  or  three  years  before  its 
publication  in  1600. 

**  My  friend  Stephana,  fignify,  I  pray  you,"  &c. 

So  little  did  a  late  editor  know  of  his  author,  when  he 

idly  fuppofed  his  fchool  literature  might  perhaps  have  been  loft 
by  the  diffipation  of  youth,  or  the  hufy  fcenes  of  publick  life  ! 

(P.  7.)  •*  An  acre  of  barren  ground,  long  heath,  brown,  furze," 
kc.  Sir  T,  Hanmer  reads  ling,  beath,  broom,  furze.— Perhaps 
rightly,  though  he  has  been  cliarged  with  tautology.  I  find  in 
Harrifon\  Defcription  of  Britain,  prefixed  to  our  author  s  good 
friend  Holing/bead,  p*  91*  *^  Brome,  heth,  firxe,  brakes,  whinnes, 
"  lingr  Uc. 

(P.  27.) "  My  dam's  god,  Seteboj.** 

A  gentleman  of  ^rreat  merit,  Mr.  Warner,  has  obfcrved  on  the 
authority  of  John  Barbot,  that  '*  the  Pat agons  are  reported  to 

'*  dread  a-'great  horned  devil,  called  Setebos/* It  may  be  aflc- 

ed  however,  how  ShaAejpeare  knew  any  thing  of  tliis,  as  Barbot 

lyas  a  vpvager  cf  tlie  prefent  century  ? Pcjjhaps  he  had  read 

£den*s  Hiftory  of  Travs^le,  1577,  who  tells  us,  p.  434.  that 
**  tlic  giM^fs,  when  they  .found  themfelves  fettered  roared  like 
"  bulls,' and  cryed  upon  Settbos  to  lidp  tkcm."— The  Mitatbefii 
"  in  Caliban  fiom  Canibal  is  evid^t. 

(P.,31.  note  ,3.)  A  ^>aflage  vxXilly^s  GalUubea  fcems  to  counte- 

•anoe  the  prefent  text,  **  Thequdlion  among  .men  is  common^ 

f  MreyQU.Uf9^(lef\^jJC;V\f:2iM0t  but  tliuik,. Iliat  Dr.  Warbmr* 

Oo  J  $on 
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ten  reads  xtTy  rightly,  "  If  you  be  made,  or  no.*'  When  wc 
meet  with  an  harlh  expreflion  in  Shake/peare,  we  arc  ufually  to 
look  for  a  play  upon  luords.  Fletcbtr  clofely  imitates  the  Ttmptfi 
in  his  Sea  Voyage :  and  he  introduces  Albert  in  the  fame  manner 
to  tJic  ladies  of  bis  Defert  llland, 

*'  Be  not  otTended,  goddeffes,  that  I  fall 

•'  Thusprolrrale,*'  &c. 
Sbake/peare  hinifelf  had  certainly  read,  and  had  probably  how  in 
his  mijd,  a  paffagc  in  the  third  book  of  tlie  Fairy  ^en,  be- 
tween Timias  and  Belphtebe, 

"  Angel  or  goddejt  /  do  I  call  thee  right  /*" 
—  "  Therc-at  fhe  blulhing,  faid,  ah !  gentle  fqoirc, 

"  Nor  goddefs  I,  nor  angel,  but  the  maid 

*'  And  daughter  of  a  woody  nymph/'  &c. 
(P.  60.)  •'  He  were  a  brave  monfter  indeed.  If  they  were  fet 
"  in  his  tail/' 

I  believe  this  to  be  an  allufion  to  a  flory  that  is  met  with  in 
Stowe,  and  other  writers  of  the  lime.  It  feems,  in  the  year 
1 574,  a  whale  was  thrown  afhore  near  Ram/gate.  "  A  monfirou 
*•  Jijh  (fays  the  chronicler  J  but  not  fo  monfirous  as  fome  reported 
•*  — for  his  eyes  were  in  liis  head,  and  not  in  his  hack,^^ 

Summary,  1 5 75,  p.  562, 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA; 


(Vol.  I.  p.  10;.)  Mrs.  Zf«o;c  obferves,    Tind  I  think  not  im- 
probably, that  the  ftory  of  Protheus  and  Julia  might  be  taken 
from  a  (iTllar  one  in  the  Diana  of  George  of  MoKtemayr.  — 
•'  This  pnftoral  romance,  fays  fhe,  was  tranilated  from  the  Spanijh 
"  in  Shakc/pcare's  time." —  I  have  fcen  no  earlier  tranflation, 
than  thit  of  Bartholomeiv  Tong,  who  dates  Ills  dedication  in  Nt- 
member   I J 98,    and  Meres,  in  his   Wit'*s  Trea/ury^  printed  the 
fame  year,  exprefsly  mentions  the  T^wo  Gentlemen  of  Ferwa,    In- 
.  dccdMon/cmayor  was  tranflated  two  or  three  years  before  by  one 
Thomas  IVilJou  ;  but  this  work,  I  am  peifuaded,  was  never  pub- 
liflied  entirely  ;  perhaps  fome  parts  of  it  were,  pr  the  tale  might 
have  been  trnwAatcd  by  others.     However  you  fay  very  truly, 
that  this  kind  of  love-adventure  is  frequent  in  the  old  novelifts. 
(P.  153.)    *'  My  mafier,  fays  Launcelct,  is  a  kind  of  knave, 
.  **  but  that  s  all  one,  if  he  be  biit  one  ina've'\ 
.      This  ^xilTage  has  been  altered,  with  little  difference,  by  Dr. 
Warhurton  and  Sir  Tho,  Hanmer.-^yir.  Edivards  explains  it,— 
.  *'  if  he  onh  be  a  knave,  ii  1  my/elf  be  not  found  to  be  another* 
^  I  agree  with  Dr.  John/on^  and  will  fupport  the  old  reading  and 
*  his  interpretation  with  indifputablc  authority'.     In  the  old  play 
.  €i Damon  and  Pythias,  Jrlfiippus  dtchits  oi Cmrififhrns,  "you 

«'  lofc 
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^  lofe  money  by  him  if  you  fell  him  for  one  knave ,  for  he  ferves 
'*  for  fwayne'* 

•    This  phrafeology  is  often  met  witli :  Arragon  fays  in  the  Mer^ 
<hant  of  Venice  y 

*'  With  onefooPt  head  I  came  to  woo> 

*'  But  I  go  away  with  Mya." 
Dcnni  begins  one  of  his  fonnets, 

'*  1  am  two  fools,  I  know, 

"  For  lo*ving  and  iox  faying  fo,^  &C. 
And  when  Panurge  cheats  St.  Nicholas  of  the  chapel,  which  he 
vowed  to  him  in  a  ftorni,  Rabelais  calls  him  "  a  rogue— a  r«|g^»# 
•*  and  an  balf-^Le  gallant  t  gallant  et  demy** 


THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


(P.  193.)  The  adventures  of  Falftaff  in  this  play  feem  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  It  cry  of  the  Lovers  of  Pifa,  in  an  old  piece, 
called  "  Tarleton^s  Neives  out  of  Pur^atorie.^*  A  late  editor 
pretended  to  much  knowledge;  of  this  fort ;  and  I  am  forry  tliat 
it  proved  to  be  only  pretenfiori, 

Mr.  Warton  obferves,  in  a  note  to  the  laft  Oxford  edition, 
that  the  play  was  probably  not  written,  as  we  now  !^ave  it,  be- 
fore 1607  at  the  earlieft,  I  agree  with  my  very  ingenious  friend 
in  this  fuppofition,  but  yet  the  are:ument  here  produced  for  it 
may  not  be  conclufivc.  blender  obferves  to  Mailer  Page,  tliat 
his  greyhound  lAfas  out-run  on  Cotfale ;  [Cotf<wold~Hills  in  Glou- 
cefterjhire'\  and  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  that  the  ^ames  eftiblifhed 
-there  by  Capt.  Dover  in  the  beginning  of  K.  James's  reign,  are 
alluded  to. — But  perhaps,  thougii  the  Captain  be  celebrated  in 
the  Annalia  Duhrenfia  as  the  founder  of  tliem,  he  miglit  be  the 
reviver  only,  or  fome  way  contribute  to  make  them  more  famous; 
for  in  the  2d  part  of  Henry  IV.  1600,  Jultice  Shallovf  reckons 
amongft  the  Svjinge-hucklers,  "  Will  HqueeU,  2i  Cotjole-man*'' 

In  the  firll  edition  of  the  imperfect  play,  Str  Hugh  Evans  is 
called  on  the  title-page,  the  Welch  Knight ;.  and  yet  there  are 
fome  perfons  who  ft  ill  atfeft  to  believe,  that  all  our  author's  plays 
were  originally  publiihed  by  himfelf. 

(P.  194.  n.  4  V*  Ay,  Coufm  Slender,  and  Cuftalorum.''* 

I  think  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  this  blunder  could  fcarcely  be 
intended.  Shallow^  we  know,  had  been  bred  to  the  law  at'c/^- 
mentis  Inn* — But  I  would  rather  read  cuftos  only  ;  then  Slender 
adds  naturally,  "  Ay,  and  rotulorum  too  "  He  had  heard  the 
words  cuftos  rotulorum,  and  fupp.fes  them  to  mean  different 
offices. 

(N.  5.)  "  The  luce  is  the  frefli  fifli,  tlie  fait  filh  is  an  old 
Vcoat." 

O  o  4  I  am 
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I  am  not  fatisfied  with  aiw  thftig  tliat  tias  been  offered  oih  i]\h 
difficult  paffage.  All  that  Mr.  Smith  tells  ms,  is  a  mere  j^ran's 
di3um*  I  cannot  find  that  fdltfip  were  ever  really  bome  in  he* 
raldry.  I  fancy  the  latter  part  of  the  fpcech  ihoold  be  givtn  to 
Sir  Hugh,  who  is  at  crofs  purpofes  with  the  Jufiict.  SlU&w  liad 
faid  juit  before,  the  coat  is  an  old  one ;  and  now,  Ihit  ft  is  the 

luce,  the  frclh  fifh. No,  replies  the  ^rfon,  it  cannot  be  M 

^nd/re/h  too—"  the  /ah  /Jhis2nM  c9aty  I  ^t  this  with 
rather  the  more  confidence,  as  a  fimilar  mtihike  lias  happed  a 
little  lower  in  the  fcenc,  —  '*  Sliu,  I  fay !"  cries  out  Corportf 
Nymy  "  Paucuj  pauca :  Slice,  that's  my  humour/'  There  can  be 
no  dirabt,  but  pauca,  pauca  fhould  be  Ipoken  by  ^vrnts. 

Again,  a  little  before  this,  the  copies  give  us. 

Slender.  You'll  not  confcfs,  you'll  not  confefs. 

Shallow.  Tliat  he  will  not — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  fault— 'tis  a 
good  dog. 

Surely  it  fhould  be  thus. 

Shallow,  You'll  not  confefs,  you'll  not  confefs. 

Slender.  That  he  will  not. 

,S^allo<iv.  'Tis  your  fault,  'tis  your  fault,  &c. 

'(?,  200*.  ft.  6.)  "  Edward  Sho^vel-hoards!^  WWfe  not  brafe 
caflors,  tut  the  broad  fhillings  of  Edw.  6. 

Taylor  the  water-poet,  in  his  Travel  of  Twelve  p<?nce,  makes 
him  complain 

"  the  unthrift  eveiy  day 

*'  With  my  face  dbwnWards  do  at  Jboa»d€*board  play ; 
'*  That  had  I  had  a  beard,  yon  may  fuppoTe, 
*'  They  had  worne  it  off,  as  thev  b.ave  done  my  ncfe.** 
And  in  a  note  he  tells  us,  "  Edw,  fhillings  for  the  mdfl  part  aft 
"  ufed  2X  Jboo've-bsardr 

(P.  208.  n.  2.)  The  word  is  Gongqrian  in  the  firfl  edition,  anA 
•ftould  be  continued,  the  better  to  fix  the  allnfion. 

(P.  210.  n.  7.)  "  The  anchor  is  deep."  Dr.  Johnfin  very  acutely 
^ropofes  *'  tlie  author  is  deep."  But  as  you  have  only  given  the 
previous  text  from  the  later  editions,  li^s  coiteftion  Is  fcarccfy 
ufed  fiairly.  He  reads  witli  the  firfl  copy,  "  he  hatli  fhidy'd  her 
♦'  well.*' —  And  from  this  equivocal  word,  Nym  batches  the  idea 
of  deepnejs.  But  it  is  almofl  impbffiblc  to  afcertaiu  the  didion  df 
this  whimlical  character :  arid  I  meet  with  a  phrafe  in  Few»er\s 
Comptors  Ccmmonn^ealth,  1617,  which  perhaps  may  fiippcit  the 
old  reading,  '*  V[z^tT  Dekker^s  Bellman  o/" Z»J»i6«.]  hath  fet  forth 
•'  the  vices  of  the  time  fo  .liydy,  Ihirt  it  is  impofnole  the  emthor 
"  of  any  other  man's  braihe  din  fi>Und  the  fea  idf  a  more  deepeani 
*f  dreadful  nlifch^fa." 

(P.  213.  Hf  7.)  "  The  revolt  of  ming  is  dangerous,"  %^t!it 
corporal.  This  you  tnily  obfjjri^e  tt>  tte  fhc  oM ^reading,  and  It 
is  authority  enougji  for  the  revolt  of  mien  in  modem  orthograjJln^. 
•'  Know  you  that IcUpw  tliat 'walkrth  thicfe?  iays  £&«/,  ij93-r 

"  he 
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*'  he  IS  an  alchymift  by  his  mtHe,  2nd  hath  multiplied  ^11  to 
"  moonfhine". 

(P.  2 19.  n.  I.)  Thouf^h  love  life  reafon  for  his prict/tan^  yet  he 
'*  admits  him  not  for  liis  counfellor.".  Dr.  yo/hfi/iatwlfhcs  to  rea4 
pbyjician  ;  and  this  conje<^ture  becomes  aLiioft  a  certainty  from  a 
line  in  our  author's  147th  fonnet, 

*'  Jiy  reafon  Xh^phyfician  to  my  love,  &c.'* 
(P.  232.  n.  9.)  Dr.  Warhurun  may  be  right ;  for  I  find  ^« 
page  was  ojie  ot  the  cant  words  of  the  time.     In  Daviet*  Prnfiff 
Complaint  (a  poem  which  has  erroneoufly  been  afcribed  to  Dmme) 
we  have  feveral  of  them  : 

**  Embellifh,  blandifiiment,  and  tqmipagt.'^ 
TVhich  words,  he  tcUs  us  in  the  margin,  •vermucb /avttr  rf 
nmtUJfe  ujfcHation. 

(P.24s.n.  1.)  "  Thou  art  a  CaftiUan  kit^.  Urinal!"  quolk 
mine  hoft  to  Dr.  Caius.  I  believe  this  was  a  popular  flur  upon 
the  Spaniards i  who  were  held  in  great  contempt  afttrr  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  ihtJrmada.  Thus  we  have  "  a  Treatife.Paraenetical, 
'*  wherein  is  Ihewed  tlie  right  way  to  rciift  the  Caftilian  king  ;'• 
and  a  fonnet  prefixed  to  "  Lea's  Anfwer  to  the  Untruths  pubfifh- 
•'  ed  in  Spain ^  in  glorie  of  their  fuppofed  Yiftory  atchieved 
«  againft  our  IngUffi  Navie,"  begins, 

'*  Thou  fond  Caftilian  king  /"  and  fo  in '6ther  places. 
(P.  252.)  "  Peace,  I  fay,  Gaiiia  and  Gaul,  Tnncb  znAWilcb.'^ 
Sir  Tbmas  Hanmer  reads  Gallia  and  IFallia:  but  it  is  objeAef 
that  fTallia  is  not  eafdy  corrupted  into  GauL    Poffibly  the  woxd 
was  written  GuaUia. 

(P.  270.  n.  I.)  Sir  7 bo.  Hanmer  reads  according  to  Dr.  J$hm/(M% 
conjecture.  This  may  be  right — Or  iny'Dame  ^iri^r*4nay  aJU 
liide  to  the  proverb,  ia  nian  oi forty  is  eitiier  2  fool  or  ^pbyficioMi 
-but  tlie  aiTerts  her  matter  to  be  both. 

(P.  285.  n.  J.)  •'  They  muft  come  off,  fays  mine  hoftj  Pli  iauoe 
«'  them."  This  paiTage  has  exercifed  the  critids.  It  is  alteied  by 
Dr.  Warburton ;  but  there  is  no  corruption,  and  you  have  ri^htlv 
interpreted  it.  The  quotation  however  from  Majfinger,  wHidi  tt 
referred  to  likewife  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  his  Canons  of  Criticlfn\» 
fcarcely  fatisfied  Mr.  Heatb,  and  flill  lefs  the  Uft  editor,  who 
gives  us,  "  They  muft  not  tan\t  off."  It  is  flrange  that  aiiyone 
converfant  in  old  language,  fhould  heittate  at  Hiis  phrafe.  Takb 
another  quotation  or  two,  that  the  difficulty  may  be  effcfhially 
removed  for  the  future.  In  Jobn  Haywood's  play  of  the  4  P'5, 
Ihc  pedlar  hys, 

"  **  If  you  be  willmg  to  buy 
"  Lay  down  money,  come  tf  quidtly'\ 
In  the  *&td9nji3y  by  Jobnfon,  Fietcber/and  Itiddleton^^*'  if  be 
«*  mVL'come  off  roundly,  he'U  fet  him  free  too.**    And  again  in 

Fennor's  Comptors  Commonaoealtb, '*  -except  I  would  coine  off 

"  roundly,  I  fhould  be  bar'dof  that  priviledge,"  &c 
(P.i«92.)  Simple.  May  I  be  fo  bold  to  fay  fo.  Sir? 

Faljlaff: 
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Talflaff.  Ay,  Sir,  like  who  more  bdd. 
In  the  firft  edition,  the  latter  fpcech  llaiids, 

'*  I  Tike,  who  more  bolde." And  Ihould  phinly  be  read 

fcere,  '*  Ay,  Sir  7ike;'  &c. 

(P.  297.)  "  Send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove  ;  or  who  can  blame. 
««  me  iopi/s  my  tallo-W'^^  This,  T find,  is  technical  In  Turbcr- 
viBe*s  Booke  of  Hunting,  1579.    "  During  the  time  of  their  rut, 

**  tiie  harts  live  with  fmall  tultcnance. —The  red  mufhroome 

*«  h^lpeth  well  to  make  them  pyjfe  their  greace^  they  are  then  in  fo 
•*  vehement  heate,"  &c. 

(P.  308.  n.  8.)  "  Ignorance  itfelf,  fays  Falftajf^  is  a  plamma 
•*  o'er  me.'*  If  any  alteration  be  necelfary,  I  think,  "  Ignorance 
•*  ttielf  is  a  planet  o'er  me,"  would  have  a  chance  to  be  right. 
Tims  Bobadil  excufes  his  cowardice,  "  Sure  I  was  (truck  with  a 
^  plaiut,  for  I  had  no  power  to  touch  my  lueapon^^ 


MEASURE   FOR   MEASURE. 


*    (Vol.  IT.  p,  1 5.)  '*  Shall  all  our  houfes  of  refort  in  the>^rfc 

•*  be  puU'd  down  T ^This  will  be  imderllood  from  the  Scotch 

law  el  James  s  time,  concerning  huires  (whores) :  "  thatcomoun 
••  women  be  put  at  the  utmoft  endes  of  towues,  queire  leaft  perril 
•*  of  fire  is."  Hence  Ur/ula  the  pig-woman,  in  Bartbokmtw  Fair^ 
"'  I,  I,  gamcflers,  mock  a  plain,  plump,  foft  wgneb  ofthe  fuh- 
•*  urhs,  do !'' 

(P.  31.)  '•  Why  doft  thou  not  fpeak.  Elbow?'*  fays  Angdo  to 

the  conftable. "  He  cannot.  Sir,  quoth  the  Ciowm,  he's  6ut  at 

*'  eibovf,"^  I  know  not  whether  this  quibble  be  g«nerallv  obferv- 
cd :  be  is  «jf/,at  the  word  eibotv,  and  out  at  the  e/bo<w  o{  his  coat. 
The  confiahle  in  his  account  of  Mailer  Troth  and  the  clown,  has 
a  ftroke  at  tlie  puritansy  who  were  very  zealous  againfl  the  ilage 
about  this  time  :  "  Precife  villains  tliey  are,  that  I  am  fure  of; 
**  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  tlie  world,  that  good  Chriftians 
-«'  ought  to  have." 

(P.  49.  n.  I.)  Dr.  Johnfon  did  not  know,  nor  perhaps  Dr. 
Warburton  either,  that  Sir  IV,  Davenant  reads  flafnes  inftead  of 
^ijtjs  in  his  Lanu  againft  Louvers,  3l  play  almoll  literally  taken 
from  Meafurefor  Meajure,  and  Much  ado  about  N^hiug, 

(P.  8 1 .  n.  9.^  "  Is  there  none  of  Pigmalions  images  newly  made 
**  woman,  to  be  had  now  ?"  liMarftons  Metamorphofis  of  Pigma- 
lions Image  be  alluded  to  I  believe,  it  muft  be  in  the  argumni.^-^ 
**  The  maide  (by  the  power  of  Venus)  was  metamorphofed  into  a 
•'  living  ^oman.^^  Tlie  remainder  of  Marft$tt^  title  is  certainyii* 
tires,  not  images,  as  Ames  lias  miflqid  you* 

(P.66. 
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(P.  66.  n.  6.)  I  do  not  much  Yiluc  mercy /njoear,  the  old  reading; 
or  mercy  frvervjej  Dr.  ff^eirburtons  corredion.  I  believe  it  (hoiud 
be,  this  would  make  mercy  fivere. 

(P.  96,  n.  4.)  Dr.  IVarburton  did  not  do  juftice  to  his  own  con- 
jecture ;  and  no  wonder  therefore,  that  Dr.  Jobnfon  has  not.— 
Tilth  is  provincidlly  ufcd  for  land  tilPdt  prepared  for  fowing. 
Sbake/feari,  however,  has  applied  it  before  in  its  ufual  accepta- 
tion. 

(P.  108.  n.  3.)  A  commodity  of  brown  paper.  You  fupport  this 
rightly.  Fennor  aflcs,  in  his  Comptors  Commonwealth,  "  fuppofe 
**  the  commodities  are  delivered  after  Signior  Vnthrift  and  Mafter 
«*  Broaker  have  both  fealed  the  bonds,  how  muft  thofe  hobby- 
"  horfes.  Reams  of  broiun paper,  Jewes  trumpes  and  babies,  babies 
*'  and  rattles  be  folde  ?" 

(P.  126.  n.  I.) "  Come,  Coufm  Angelo^ 

**  In  this  I'll  be  impartial:  be  you  judge 
*'  Of  your  own  caufe.*' 
Surely,  fays  Mr.  Theobald,  this  duke  had  odd  notions  of  impar- 
tiality !*— He  reads  therefore,  "  /  ay///  be  partia^,^^  and  all  tlie 
editors  follow  him  :  even  Mr.  Heath  declares  theobfervation  un- 
anfwerable.  But  fee  tlie  uncertainty  of  criticifm  !  impartial  was 
fomctimes  iifed  in  the  fenfe  oi  partial.  In  the  old  play  of  Swot" 
nam  the  Woman-hater,  Atlanta  cries  out,  when  the  judges  decree 
againft  the  women, 

*'  You  are  impartial,  and  we  do  appeal 
'*  From  you  to  judges  more  indifferent." 

(P.  1 33.  n.  6  )  The  forfeits  in  a  barber's  Jbop  are  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Kenrick  with  a  parade  worthy  of  the  fubjedt. 

(P.  135.  n.  8.)  Show  your  fheep-biting  face,  and  be  han^dam 
hour.  Dr.  Johnfons  alteration  is  wrong.  In  the  Jlchemift,  we 
meet  with  "  a  man  that  has  been  Jlrangled  an  hour^ 

"  What,  Y\\ytT,  lio!  be  hangda-^wbiU,^'  is  a  line  of  an  old 
madrigal. 


COMEDY    OF    ERRORS. 


(P.  161.  n.  4.)  Fair  is  frequently  ufed  fubflanti*veh  by  the  wri- 
ters of  Shakefpeare's  time.   So  Ma^flon  in  one  of  his  fatires, 
As  the  greene  meads,  wliofe  native  outward/a/r/ 
Breathes  fwcet  perfumes  into  the  neighbour  air. 
Hence  in  the  Midfummer  'Sight's  Dream ^ 

'*  Demetrius  loves  your  fairi^  may  be  the  rights  as  well  as  the 
old  reading. 

(P.  196.  n.  I.)  A  morris'pike  is  mentioned  by  the  old 
writers  as  a  formidable  weajwn;  and  therefore  Dr.  Warbur^ 
tons  nation  is  deficient  in  firft  principles.    "  Monspikes  (favs 

"  Langley 
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^  ItngiiffiMi  his  tianflation  of  PtlyiUn  Virgil)  wtt-c,ufcd  firfin  the 
^  fiege  of  Cs^.^"  And  in  Rtytiar^i  DeJinjfnnce  #/  ctrimm  ChriJ- 
**  tians/r$m  the  Turh,  "  the  Engliih  Mariners  laid  a^t  thcto 
''with  hroWRrbiUs,  halbeits,  and  morriie-pikesy 


MUCH    ADO    ABOUT    NOTHING. 


(P.  221.  n.  is.)  *'  He  chaUei^ed  CmfiJ  at  the  fhht^  and  ny 
**  mdithipol  ciulleqged  him  at  the  iini-Mi.**    The  flight  was 

.«n#rrow  oJf  a  .particdar  kind  : in  the  HarlHa*  Gatakgue  of 

MSS.  vol.  I.  n.  6().  is  **  a  challenge  of  tlie  bdy  MmIms  fervanrs 
'*  to  all  comers,  to  be  performed  at  Gravwicbi'^XoikQoX  ftan- 
dart  arrow,  or  flight,^^  I  And  the  title-page  of  an  old  pamphlet 
Hill  more  explicit.  ''  A  new  fofi — a  marke  exceeding  aeceiTaiy 
**  for  aHioens  arrows:  whether  the  great  wsaC^JH^t^  the  gal- 
*'  bat's^'zt^r ,  ikA  4viieman*s  priikt^Jbrft,  tl^  poor  muCs.bmi'^t, 
**  ^rthe.-ibols^ri^.**. 

^.*228^)  He  is  no  lefs  tlian  a  (tuff*d  man :  haX  for  the  flufiog 
•—well,  we  ate  all  mortal. 

-Mr.  T^f^^i/'phimed  himfelf  much  on  the  pointmg  of  this  paf- 
fage ;  which  by  the  way,  he  might  learn  from  Dm^nmoKt :  but 
he  fays  not  a  word,  nor  any  one  elfe  that  I  know  of,  about  the 
reafon  of  this  abruption*  The  truth  b,  Beatrice  (laFts  an  idea  at 
•the  words  Ji^ J  mm ;  and  prudently  checks  herfelf  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  it.  h.ftujf^dman  was  one  of  the  many  cant.phxafas  forta 
,€it€koU.  In  hiilfs  Midas i  we  have  an  inventory  of  ii§tt^s  awvf- 
^^/f/.— "**»Item,  ifays  Ptiuius,  one  paife  of  homes  in  the  bride- 
*'  chamber  en  the  ieds  Uad. — The  ha^s  head,  obferves  ^km; 
'*'  for  m9tt9'^&ft^jf•.dih  the  b$ad,  and  thefe  are  among  manmvsailt 
"  goodsr 

(P.  229.  n.  4.)  *'  The  gentleman  is  not  in  your  books. *•  This 
phrafe  has  not  been  exactly  interpreted.  To  be  in  a  man's  h§b, 
originally  meant  to  be  In  the  lift  of  his  retainers.  Sir  Johm  Man- 
drvile  tells  lis,  *'  alle  the  mynlhelles  that  coifnen  before  the  great 
''  Chan  ben  witholdeti  with  him,  as  of  his  houihold,  ard  entred  in 
*'  Kis  bookest  as  for  Ills  owne  men.'*  Ihe  tables  alluded  to  in 
>our  qiidtations  from  MiddUton  and  Shirley  are  h^tk-gammou  taUes, 
and  nothihg'to  the  prefent  purptfe. 

(P.  298.  n.  9.)  Thisiertfe  of  the  Word  liberdi  is  not  peculiar  to 
Skakefpeare.  John  Taylor  in  his  Suite  concertting  Players,  cam- 
^plains  of.  the  "  many  afj^tficn*;  very  literally,  Unmannerly,  and 
*•  ingratdfblly  beftowed  upon  hi^," 
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LOVE'S    LABOUR    LOST. 


(P.  359.  n.  6.)  I  have  alw2ys  read  irrationei  html:  \i  bind  be 
taken  in  it*s  Ifffttal  fenfe>  AmiAdo  makes  Coftard  2Lfetnelg^ 

(P«  374")  Sir  T,  Hanmer  read<<,  "  by  my  penny  of  obifervatfoff  ;'* 
ana  tins  is  certainly  right.  The  allufion  is  to  the  ^nous  old 
picc^e,  called  a  Pgnrnworth  of  Wtt, 

(p.  37^.  n.  9.)  Sioip  is  h«re  ufed,  as  in  other  places,  fynqny- 
ifioufly  with  why*  I  ftippofe,  the  meaning  of  JkaUntu^s  biti^ 
fkrt^  in  As  you'  iikeif,  is  her  w//— the  fwifrncfiof  her  mind. 

(F-  37^0  ^  ^^  icarcely  think  that  Sbak^fpjfmst  had  fo  ht  for* 
gotten  his  little  ichool  learning,  as  to  fup^ofe  that  the  Laiim 
verb/i/cv,  and  the  Bngiijb  fvbfrantiye,  fi^e^  had  the  fame  prp- 
ntmciation;  and  yet  without  tliis^  the  quibble  oannct  be  pr6> 
(cnred. 

(P.  381.)  Gih  Clayton  in  his  Martkd  Difiiffint,  1591'  has  ^ 
chapter  on  the  office  ^Uid  doty  of  a  arporsd  of  tho  fiM.  Th  one 
of  BtnWi  Voyages,  it  appears,  that  the  GaptftiAs  Mvrm  w^ 
Samp/on  by  this  name;  *'  had  commaodement  ortt  the  ren  of  the 
"  land  capiaines.*'  Brohfiy  te!ls  us,  that  "  Mt.  Dbd^ivH's  fs* 
"  ther  was^  in  an  office  then  known  by  the  name  of  Oorf^ral  <f 
*^  tbi  PiiUj  which  he  faid  was  equ^  td  that  of  a*  captain  qf 
•'  horfe** 

(P.  3S4.  n.  6.)  Whatever  be  the  interpretation  of  tills  paffiige; 
Dr.  Jobnfin  is  right  in  the  hittbricai  fad.  ^hAbs  iniiis  JmUomie 
of  JBmfiSy  is  ve^  indignant  at  the  ladies  for  it.  '»  They  nnift* 
«'  have  their  koldng-vl^et  carried  with  them,  wterefciever  they 
'*  go;  and  good  reafon,  for  how  elfe  could  they  fee  the  devH  in 
"  tfcem?''  ^d  in  Maffingers  City  Madam ^  f«FC*al  wottien  are  \h*> 
troduced  with  lookino-glahes  at  tbeir^rdUs. 

(P.  387.  n.  2.)  Henry  VSf.  confiilting  with  ^tdly  about  his  maor- 
liaee,  faysi  "  my  niece  of  Guife  would  pleafe  me  belt,  notwi^*^ 
"  ftandlng  the  malicious  reports,  that  ihe  loves  Foulets  in  paper, 
«*  better  than  in  zfrieafee.  "—A  meflage  is  called  a  cold  figootit 
in  the  latter  concerning  the  entertainments  at  KilUngyjortbCSAlc. 

iP.  39P.)  Whp  is  thcjSbooterP — It  (hould  be  who  ts  theyW/^r  ^ 
,  this  occafions  the  quibble.     '<  Finely  pou  on^  &c.  feon  oiily 
mai^inal  obfervations. 

(P.  392.  n.  2.)  Dri  fFarittrtonh  certainly  right  in  his  fuppofi^ 
tlon,  that  PUrio  is  meant  by  the  charader  of  Hokfemes.  Floria 
had  given  the  firft  afl&pnt.  "  The  j^ies,  fayshe,  Aat  they jAne 
*'  in  England,  are  njeither  rigkt  comedies f  nor  rigbt  tragedies;  but 
"  repre&ntations  of  bi/f^ries  without  any  decorum.**-  ■  ■■  The 
fcraps  of  Latin  and  Italian  are  tranfcribed  from  his  works,  parti- 

cularly 
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cularly  the  proverb  about  Venice^  which  has  been  corrupted  fo 
much.  The  offtQation  of  the  letter^  which  argues  facilitie,  is  like- 
wife  a  copy  of  his  manner.  We  meet  with  much  of  it  in  the 
fbnnets  to  his  patrons. 

"  In  Italic  your  lordfhip  well  hath  iiiQTic 
*'  Their  manners,  monuments,  magnificence, 
**  Their  language  learnt,  in  found,  inllile,  in  fenfe, 
*'  Prooving  by  profiting,  where  you  have  betnt* 

— —  "  To  adde  to  fore-learn'd  fecultie,  facilitie.*' 
We  fee  tlien,  the  character  of  the  fchoolmaller  might  be  written 
with  lefs  learning,  tlian  Mr.  Caiman  conje6hired .  nor  is  the 
ufe  of  the  word  tbrafonualy  any  argument  that  the  author  had 
zead  Tirtnce.  It  was  introduced  to  o«r  language  long  before 
Sbaki^aris  time.  Stanjburft  writes,  in  a  tranflation  of  one  of 
Sir  Tbo.  Mores  epigrams, 

•'  Lynckt  was  in  wedlocke  a  loftye  tbrafonical  hufenuffe.'' 

It  can  fcarcely  be  neceffary  to  animadvert  any  further  upon 
wluit  Mr.  Colman  has  advanced  in  tlie  Appendix  to  bis  Teremi.  If 
this  Gentleman,  at  his  leifure  from  modern  pbys,  will  condefeend 
to  open  a  few  old  ones,  he  will  foon  be  fatisfied,  that  Shakeffeare 
was  obliged  to  learn  and  repeat  in  the  courfe  of  his  profeflion, 
fuch  Latin  fragmiuts^  as  are  met  with  in  his  works.  Tlie  formi- 
dable one,  ira  furor  .brrvis  eft,  which  is  quoted  from  Timou,  may 
be  found,  not  in  plays  only,  but  in  every  tritical  effay  from  that 
of  King  James  to  tliat  of  Dean  Siuift  incluiive.  I  will  only  add, 
that  if  Mr.  CoJmast  had  previoufly  looked  at  the  panegyrick  on 
Cart*wrigJbt9  he  could  not  fo  ftrangely  have  mifrepreleiited  my 
argument  ftom  it :  but  thus  it  muft  ever  be  with  the  moft  inge- 
nious men,  when  they  talk  nvitbout-book.  Let  me  however  tSce 
this  opportunity  of  acknowiedeing  the  very  genteel  language 
which  he  has  been  pjieafed  to  \&  on  tills  occaiion. 

Mr.  Warton  infomns  us  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Tbo.  Pope,  that  there 
was  an  old  Play  of  Hoiopbemis  afted  before  the  Prixicefs  Eiizabetb 
in  the  year  1556. 

(P.  402.  n.c.)  The  //rr^horfe  was  the  horfe  aiiomeJ  tuitbri- 
hcmds^ — ^The  famous  Bankers  borfe  fo  often  alluded  to.  Lilly  in  liis 
Motber  Bomhie  brings  in  a  Hackneyman  and  Mr.  Halfpemty  at  crofs 
purpofes  with  this  word.     "  Why  didft  thou  boare  tlu!  horfe 

"thro*  the  eares?" "  It  was  for  tiring:' 

.  "  He  would  never  tire^'  replies  the  other. 

(P.  406.  n.  I.)  I  fuppofe,  this  alludes  to  the  ufual  taudry  drefs 
of  Cupid,  when  he  appeared  on  the  f!age.  In  an  old  tranilatioQ 
of  C^as  Galateo  is  this  precept.  "  Thou  mufl  weare  no  gar- 
'*  ments,  that  be  over  much  daubde  with  garbling:  that  men  may 
*'  not  fay,  thou  haft  Ganimedes  hofen,  or  Cufidts  doublet.** 

(P.  419.  n.  4.^  •'  Tbe  fu/picious  bead  of  tbeft  is  the  bead  fufpi^ 
•'  iious  of  theft.  *  "  He  watches  like  one  that  fears  robbing."  feys 
Speed  in  the  'Two  Gentleman  ofVarona.    This  tranfpoiition  of  the 
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«dje6live  is  fometimcs  met  with.    Grimmi  tells  us  in  D/tnrn  tmi 
Pythias^ 

A  heavy  pouch  wrV^  ptde  makes  a  light  hart. 

(P.  420.  n.  7.)  Perhaps  here  is  an  accidental  tranfpofition.  We 
may  read,  as,  I  think,  fome  one  has  propcfed  before, 
"The  voice  makes  all  the  gods 
*'  Cy  heaven  drowfy  with  the  harmony." 

(P.  422.  n.  9.)  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  if  we  correfl:  it  to 
"  mens  fakes,  the  authors  of  thefe  w^r///." 

P.  425.)  I  fhould  rather  read,  "  it  infmuateth  «^«  of  infanic * 

<P.  432.)  "  Pox  of  that  {eft  t"  Mr.  Theobald  is  fdandalized  at 
this  language  from  a  princels.  But  there  needs  no  alarm— ^tlie 
fmallfx  only  is  alluded  to;  with  which,  it  fecms,  Catharine 
was  fitted'^  or,  as  it  is  quiintly  expreffed,  "  her  fece  was  full  rf 
*'  OV  Davifon  has  a  canzonet  on  his  lady's  (ickneife  of  the 
poxe :  and  Dr.  Donne  writes  to  his  lifter,  "  at  my  return  froi* 
'*  Kent,  I  found  Pezge  had  the  poxt-^l  humbly  thank  God,  it 
•'  hath  not  much  disfigured  her." 

(P.452.  n.  I.)  IVebjier  in  his  Dutcheife  of  Malfy  makes  C^ 
firuchio  declare  of  his  lady,  *'  She  cannot  endure  merry  com ixiny, 
"  for  file  fays  much  laughing  fills  her  too  full  of  the  mn^inekieJ" 

(P.  461.  n.  6.)  In  Loiige*s  Incarnate  Deniits^  ^59^»  we  hav^ 
the  character  of  a  Sivajhbuckler :  "  His  common  courfc  is  to  go 
**  always  untnift ;  except  when  \\\sjlirt  is  anxfjhing^  and  then 
**  he  gots  nuoolivard."  • 

(P.  470.  n.  4.)  Cuciowbuds  muft  be  wrong.  I  believe  cmvjiif- 
hudsy  the  true  reading. 

(P.  471.  n.  6.)  To  keel  tht  pot  is  certainly  to  cool  it i  but  in  % 
particular  manner :  itistoftirthe  pottage  with  the  ladle  to  pre- 
vent the  boiling  over.  Your  quotation  is  not  from  the  Dtimb 
Knight  (a  pl^yoy  a  different  author,  Macbin)h:dX.iToni}X\tWh€t 
you  will  oi  Mar/Ion, 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S    DREAM. 

(Vol.  III.)  There  is  an  old  biaci-fetterd  pamphlet  b\'  ^ 
Bettie^  call'd  Titana  and  fhe/eus :  1  have  not  (ntw  it ;  but  ohe 
itiigbt  imag'nc  from  the  coincidence  of  names  that'  ^hakej^ar.t 
took  a  part  of  his  plot  from  it.  \ 

(P.  17.)  "  To  mah  all  Jplit"  is  to  be  connefted  with  tlic  pre^ 
vious  part  of  tlie  fpcech  ;  not  with  the  fubfequent  rhymes,  it 
was  the  defcription  of  a  bully.  In  tlie  fecond  A61  of  the  Scorn- 
ful! Ladi,  we  meet  with  ^'  two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  that  madi 
*'  all f flit :\ 

(P.  32.  n.  6.)  Perhaps  the  farenthefis  fhould  begin  fooner  j  as 
I  think  Mr.  Kenrick  obferves. 

[Following  hir  womb^  then  rich  with  my  young  fquire.) 

So 
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So  ia  TruiUi  cocnhit  with  Hnfitrm, 
—  "  She  prefs*d  fo  home, 
"  That  he  retired,  ^xAfM^^n^d  hmT 
And  Do^  ^ys  ^^  ^>s  Sfamfl?  Friar,  ''  his  great  belly  walks  in 
««  ftate  biftre  him,  and  his  gouty  legs  come  limping  after  iu" 

(P.  41.)  "  Our  quarnt  fpiriu:'  Dr.  Jtlmfii^  is  rig^t  in  the  word,   - 
and  Dr.  Warhurtm  ia  tlie  interpretation.     A  ff^rii  was  ibmetinwrs 
uiied  for  a  fiort.    In  DAiari  play,   "  If  it  be  not  good,  the 
^*  Devil  is  m  it/*  the  Ki^  of  Nafties  fays  to  tlie  Devil  R^gmqM, 
di%uifed  in  tlie  diara^ter  of  ^Wr**, 

«'  Now  ShaJtam^  feme  newf/^irii  ?  J^ff.  A  tliou^^  wenches 
^*  flark-naked  to  pby  at  Uaffr^g.    Om»4s.  O  rare  fi^t ! 

(P.  55.  8.)  Parenia^M  was  not  eafily  corrupted  lo  paiiiwte.  I 
fiui^j  the  true  word  is  p^ffiami,  futferings. 

(P.  59,)  "Noon-tide  nvUb  tbt  Jmfifojdsy  Dr.  Warkurtm 
would  resuiy  t  tb*  anUpodu,  whirh  Mr,  Edwardt  ridicules  without 
f^ercy.  Tlie  alteration  is  certainly  not  necefiary,  but  it  is  not  fo 
unlucky,  as  he  imagined,    ibirltj  lias  the  fame  ocprcfllion  in  \as 

"  To-  be  a  wlK>re  is  more  unknown  to  her, 
'^  Then  what  is  done  U  tbe  jhtifoJis" 
Im  for  amn  is  frequent  in  .old  language. 

(P«  62.  8.)  We  meet  with  this  pbrafe  in  an  oU  poem  bj  JE«- 
bart  Dabpumf, 

■ "  Men  fhift  their  fafhions 

Th^  arc  m/oidt  the  iame."- — 
(P.  77.  n.  2.)  Tills  paffage  has  given  rife  to  various  coojcAures. 
It  is  certain,  that  tbe  <wQd-iin9,  and  the  Zi^i^-^ri^.w^ie  fomc- 
times  Gonfuiered  as  diiierent  plants.    In  qnc  of  f ^^Ar  s  poein^ 
ire  h^ve 

**  Tbe  'UioUbine,  primrofe,  and  the  cqwi]ip£ae, 
*'  The  bonifucile,  and  the  daffadill.** 
But  I  think  your  interpretation  the  true  one.  Tlie  old  writ^ 
did  not  always  carry  the  auxiliarv  verb  forward,  as  the  bte  edi- 
tor feems  to  fuppofe  by  his  alteration  oC  emHtrgs  to  tnrimg.  So  fip. 
£p(M;/i&  in  his  excellent  IntroduSicn  to  Grammar,  p.  I? 6.  has  with- 
out reafon  coireAed  a  fimilai  p^a^  in  our  txanilarion  c^  St. 
Utatibifw, 

(P«  81.  n.  9.)  Tlie  title  of^his  play  fequs  no  more  intended  to 
denote  the  precife  /iW  0/  tbe  aSim,  thaa  that  of  the  Wimart 
TaU ;   which  we  find,  was  at  tbe  feafon  oi  fifeef-Jbtating. 

(P.  84.  n.  6.)  Dr.  fVarburton  has  been  accuied  of  coining  the 
word,  Gemell:  but  Drayfn  has  it  in  the  preiaqe  to  his  I^rmt 
Warsr  The  quadrin  doth  never  double ;  or  to  ufc  t  word  of  he- 
*'  raldrie,  never  bringeth  {otthgemehr 

(P.  96.)  "  It  is:  the  wittieft  pirtition,  that  ever  I  heard  dif- 
<'  courfe,  my  lord."  Demetrius  is  reprefotttecl  ^  a  jfunllcr :  I  be^ 
lieve,  the  pailage  ihould  be  rea4,  '^  This  is  the  wittieft  fanitimt, 
**  that  ever  I  heard  in  di/cour/i."  Alluding  to*  tite  many  fhipid 
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enitions  in  the  argumentative  writings  of  the  time.  Sbake/p€ar§ 
mfclf,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  nfes  difcourfe  for  reafoning: 
and  he  here  avails  Iiimfelf  of  the  double  fenfe ;  as  he  had  done 
before  in  the  word,  partition. 

(P.  97.  n.  7.)  The  old  reading  is  certainly  the  true  one :  and 
alludes  to  tlie  proverb,  •'  Walls  have  ian*"  A  luall  between  al- 
;inoft  any  tijjo  meighhurs  would  foon  be  domn,  were  it  to  exercife 
this  faculty  witliout  previous  warning* 

(P.  98.  n.  8.)  "  Here  come  two  noble  bead  in,  a  moon  and  a 
**  lion."  I  cannot  help  fuppodng  that  we  (hould  have  it,  a  moon^ 
talf.  The  old  copies  read  a  man :  pollibly  man  was  the  marginal 
.interpretation  of  m^on^cal/^  and  being  more  intelligible,  got  inta 
the  text. 

The  man  in  tbi  moon  was  no  new  charafter  on  tlie  llage,  and  is 
here  introduced  in  ridicule  of  fuch  exliibitions.  Bgn  Jon/on  In 
one  of  his  mafques,  call'd.  News  from  tbi  nrw  World  in  tbe  Moon^ 
makes  his  TaBor  doubt  of  the  perfon,  who  brings  the  intelligence. 
**  I  muil  ieeiiis  dog  at  his  girdle,  and  the  bi^h  of  thorns  at  his 
*';back,  ere  I  believe  it." — "  Tliofe,  replies  one  of  theheralds^ 
"are  ftak  enfigns  0'  tbi  fiage^ 

(P.  102.  n.  ']S Lilly  lips  are  changed  to  lilly  brows  for  the  fake 
of  the  rhyme,  but  this  cannot  be  right :  Tbijbe  has  before  cele* 
brated  her  Pyramns,  as 

"  Lilly-white  of  hue." 
It  fhould  be 

"  Thrfc  lios  lilly, 
•*  Thb  noie  clierry." 
This  mode  of  poiition  adds  not  a  little  to  the  borlefque  of  th» 
paiTage. 

(P.  104.  n.  2.)  I  tlunk,  "  now  the  wolf  bib^ls  the  mqon,'* 
ivas  th^  original  text  The  allufion  is  frequently  met  with  iii  the 
works  of  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  "  Tis  like  the  bowl- 
•«  ing  of  Irifh  wolves  againft  the  moon,"  fays  he,  in  his  Jsyou  like 
it :  and  Mafingir,  in  his  ffiw  Way  to  pay  old  Debts,  makes  an 
ufurer  feel  only 

"  As  the  «i0Mi  is  moved 

'*  When  wolves  witli  hunger  pined,  bowl  at  her  brightnefs.* 

(P.  ic^,  n.  4.)  Tofweep  tbe  duft  bebind  tbe  do^r  is  a  common  ex- 

prdfion,  and  a  conunon  pradice  in  large,  old.houles  ;.ydierQ  the 

doors  of  halls  and  galleries  are  thrown  oackward,  and  feMom  or 

never  fhut. 


MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

I  know  not  whether  Dr.  Jobnfin  communicatcd-^o  you  a  paf- 
fage  in  a  letter,  which  I  wrote  to himabovc  a  vear^ago,^  relative 
to  the.  bufmeCi  of  tlie  tliree  calkets  in  this  play.  ^*  I  informed 

V01.X.  Pp  Jiim, 
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him,  that  the  (lory  was  taken  from  an  old  tranflJition  of  the  GeJIa 
RbmanQrufHt  firft  printed  by  IVinkin  de  Worde.  The  beck  was 
Very  popular,  and  Shakffpeare  1  as  clofcly  copied  fome  of  the 
language :  an  additio:ial  argument,  if  we  wanted  it,  of  his  tmck 
of  reading. — Tlree  vefels  are  exhibited  to  a  lady  for  her  chke — 
The  firft  was  n-ade  of  pure^c/^/,  well  befet  with  precious  flones 
twit  bout  i  and  within  full  of  dead  mens  bones ;  and  thereupon  wa5 
engraven  this  polie :  ff^/a  chvpth  «r/,  fiallfndtkat  he  itfet^eth. 
Tiie  fecond  velfel  was  made  of  fine  //i//r,  filled  with  earth  and 
worms,  tiic  fuperfcription  was  tluis,  Wkojo  cbufeth  nu  Jhall find 
that  bis  nature  defiretb.  The  third  velfel  was  made  of  leait  full 
within  of  precious  ftones,  and  thereupon  was  infculpt  this  pofic, 

Wbojo  cbufeth  me  Jhall  fnd  that  Cod  bath  difpofed  fcr  him. The 

lady  after  a  comment  upon  each,  chufes  the  leaden  ^fffei. 

*  In  a  MS.  of  JJdgate,  belonging  to  my  very  learned  friend, 
'Dr,  JJkeWf  I  find  a  Jaleoft'u;9  Marcbants  of  Egift  and  of  Baldad^ 
'  ex  Gejiis  Remanortem.     ' 

^P.  1 18.)  It  is  flrange,  Mr.  Tlieobald  did  not  know,  that  in 

•  ola  Englijbt  fmetimes  is  fynoiiymoTis  with  formerly.  Nothing 
is  more  frcquei/t  in  title-pages,  than  **  fimetimes  fellow  of  fuch  a 
*•  college." 

"  (P.  121,  n.  8.)  Yon  have  confounded  the  Prina  Palatine  who 
married  the  daughter  of  James  I.  witli  Albert  et  Lafco  (the  Prrwct 
Lajkie,  as  Dr.  Dee  calls  liini)  who  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth, 

(P.  128.  n.  7.)  Dr.  Warhurton  very  truly  interprets  this  paf- 
iagc.   Old  Meres  fays,  *VUfurie  and  encreafe  by  gold  and  filyer 
■*'  is  unlawful,  bccaufe  againft  nature;  nature  hath  made  them 
,  •*  Jterill  and  barren,  and  ufurie  makes  them  procreati've'* 

(P.  148.  n.  3.)  '•  A  Gentile,  2ind  no  Tew."    Dr.  Johnfin  rightly 
explams  tliis.    Tliere  is  an  old  book  by  one  Ellis,  enthled, 
'*  The  Gentile  Sinner,  or  England's  brave  Gentlemast,** 
(P.  162.  n.  8.)  So  Donne  In  one  of  his  elegies, 
*'  As  a  compaffiouate  tureoyfe,  wliich  doth  tell 
'*  By  looking  pale,  the  wearer  is  not  well.** 
(P.  167.  n.  8^  It  may  be  that  Dr.  IVarburtn  has  altered  the 
wrong  word,  it  any  alteration  be  necefTary.    I  would  rather  give 
tiic  charafter  oi  filmer, 

■    '■'  **  Thcmjiale,  and  common  drudge 
"  'Tween  man  and  man." 
The  paltne/s  of  lead  is  for  ever  alluded  to. 

«'  Diane  declining,  pale  as  any  ledde," 
Says  Stephen  Hatx:es.     In  Fairfax's  Taffo,  we  have 

"  The  Lord  Tancredie,  fale  witli  rage  as  lemdJ' 
Again,  SackvilU  in    his  Legend   of  the  Duke   of  Bucking- 
ham, 

"  Now  pale  as  lead,  now  cold  as  any  ftone.** 
And  in  the  old  ballad  cf  the  King  and  tht  Beggar, 
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*—  "  She  biulhed  fcarlet  red, 

*'  Then  ftraight  again,  as  pale  as  Uadr 
As  to  tlic  atititheps,  Sbakefpeate  has  already  niade  it  in  tht 
ididfummer  l^ishfs  Drtam  : 

**  When,  fays  Thefiui^  I  have  feen  great  clerks  look  paU^ 
"  I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
•'  Of  faucy  and  audacious  eloquence.** 


AS    YOU    LIKE    IT. 


(P.  241.)  "  With  bills  on  their  necks,"  fhoiild  be  the  conclu- 
fion of  Le  Beaus  fpeech.  Mr.  Ednuards  ridicules  Dr.  fVarburton, 
"  As  if  people  carried  fuch  inftruments  of  war,  as  bills  and  guns^ 
•*  on  tbeirneeksf  not  on  tbeir  Jhoulders  f  But  unluckily  tlie  lidi- 
Cttle  falls  uix)n  bimfelf,  Lajfels,  in  iiis  Voyage  of  Italy,  fays  o^ 
Tutors,  *'  Some  perfuade  their  pupils,  that  it  is  fine  carrying  a 
•*  gun  upon  tbeir  necks"  But  wliat  is  ftill  more,  the  expreilion  is 
taken  immediately  from  Lodge,  who  furnifhed  our  author  with  hit 
plot.  "  Ganimede  on  a  day  fitting  with  Aliina  (the  afTumed 
**  names,  as  in  the  play)  caft  up  her  eye,  and  faw  wJiere  Rofader 
'*  came  pacing  towards  them  with  his foreft  hill  on  his  necke" 

(P.  262.  n.  6.)  In  a  fehedule  ofje<wils  in  the  15th  vol.  oi  Rj- 
fners  feeder  a.  We  find,  •*  Item,  two  peafcoddes  of  gold,  wjth  17 
"  pearles/' 

(P.  265.  n.  2.)  If  due  ad  me  were  right,  Amiens  would  not  have 
afked  its  meaning,  and  been  put  off  with  "  a  Greek  in'voeationJ** 
It  is  evidently  a  word  cdined  for  the  nonte.     We  have  here,  as 

Butler  fays,  "  One  for  fenfe,  and  one  for  rhyme, ^^ Indeed  we 

mufl  liave  a  double  rhyme ;  or  thisftanza  cannot  well  be  fung  to  the 
fame  tune  with  the  former.     I  read  thus, 
^'  Ducdasne,  Ducdame^  Ducdame^ 
"  Here  fhall  he  fee 
"  Grofs  fools  as  he, 
"  An'  if  lie  will  come  to  Ami!* 
That  is,  to  Amiens*    Jaquts  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  himfelf; 

(P.  274.0.  5.  Tho'  the  old  text  may  be  tortured  into  a  mein* 
^^Z*  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  read, 
c  "  Becaufe  the  heart" s  not  fecn." 

y  harts  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  was  cafily 
corrupted. 

(P.  285.)  (yfor  off  is  frequent  in  the  elder  writers.  A  Souths 
Sea  ofdifcovery  is  a  difcomery  a  South-Sea  off'-^zs  far  as  the  South- 
Sea. 

(P.  294.)  "  Doth  my  fimple  featun  content  you  ?"  fays  the 
Oo'wn  to  Audrey.  **  Your  features,  replies  the  wench,  Lord 
"  warrant  us,  what  features  f"  I  doubt  not,  this  ihould  be 
"  your  feature  !  Lord  warrant  us,  nnbais feature? 

t  p  2  (P.  297. 
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(P.  297.  n.  4.)  I  often  find  a  part  of  this  fong  applied  to  Crm- 
fwilL  In  a  paper  called,  A  Man  in  the  Moon,  Jt/coviri»z  «  '^V// 
of  Knavery  under  the  Sun,  '*  thejunSo  will  go  near  to  give  us  the 
**  ^^gZ^>  *^  O  hrave  Oli<uer  comc  not  fuddenly  to  relieve  them." 
The  wine  allufion  is  met  with  in  Clea^velami.  Wind  aw;aj,  and 
nvind  off  are  ftill  iifed  pro^incially :  and  1  believe,  nothing  but 
the  provincial  pronunciation  is  wanting  to  join  the  parts  togcilicr, 
I  read, 

"  Not— O  fweet  Oliver ! 
"  O  brave  Oliver  I 
"  Leave  me  not  hehi*  thee 

'*  But wind  away, 

*'  Begone,  1  fay, 
"  I  will  not  to  wedding  w/'  thee,^* 
(P.  500.)  "  A  puny  lilter,  that  breaks  his  ftafF  like  a  neUe 
*'  goofe."  Sir  T.  Hanmtr  altered  this  to  a  nofe-quilTd  goofe,  but 
no  one  feems  to  have  i-egarded  the  alteration.  Certamly  ntje- 
quiltd  is  an  epithet  likely  to  be  cornipted :  it  gives  the  image 
wanted,  and  may  in  a  great  meafurc  be  fupported  by  a  quotation 
from  Turier*vi//e^s  Fa/cenrie,  "  Take  with  you  a  dncie,  and  Hip 
"  one  cf  her  iving/raders,  and  having  thruft  it  thro*  her  aarts, 
*'  throw  her  out  unto  your  hawke." 

(P.  339.  n.  8.)  It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  old  Adam  is 
forgotten ;  fince  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  Lodge  makes  him  caf- 
taine  of  the  king's  guard. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW, 


(P.  346.)  In  fupport  of  what  I  have  faid  relative  to  tliispla^*, 
let  me  only  obfcrve  further  at  prefent,  that  the  author  of  Hem- 
let  fpeaks  of  Gonzago,  and  his  wife  Bapti/ta ;  but  the  author  of 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  knew  Baptijia  to  be  the  name  of  a  Max. 
— Mr.  Cape//  indeed  made  me  doubt,  by  declaring  the  authen- 
ticity of  it  to  be  confirmed  by  the  teltimony  of  Sir  ^on  Cociayt. 
I  knew  Sir  J^on  was  much  acquainted  witli  the  writers  immedi- 
ately fubfequent  to  SbmkiJ^tan ;  and  I  was  not  inclined  td  dif- 
pute  his  authority  :  but  how  was  I  furprifed,  when  I  (bund  that 
Coekayn  afcribes  nothing  more  to  Sbake/^eare,  tlian  the  hdndion- 
Wincot'tde  and  the  Beggar  I  I  hope  this  was  only  a  flip  of  Mr. 
Capelts  memory. 

(P.  373.  n.  7.)  ''  Be  fhe  as  foul  as  was  Florcntius*  love." 
I  fuppdfe,  this  alludes  to  the  ^ry  of  a  FUrentim,  which  is  met 
with  in  an  old  book,  called,  j'tbouJanJ  ntedtie  fbit^t,  and  per- 
haps in  other  collections.  ♦'  He  was  ravifhed  over-night  witli 
*'  the  Jullre  of  jewels,  and  was  mad  till  the  marriage  was  folcm- 
**  nized :  but  next  morning,  viewing  liis  lady  before  ibe  wi^  ib 

<«  gcrgcoufly 
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"  gorgeoufly  trim'd  up.— She  was  fuch  a  leaner  yello^^  ri^velPd^ 
**  deform  i  creature y  that  he  never  lived  with  her  afterwards." 

(P«  393.  n.  9.)  Vye  and  re'vye  were  tenns  at  cards,  now  fuper- 
feded  by  the  more  modem  word,  braf^.  Our  author  has  in  an- 
other place,  "  time  revyes  us^*  which  has  likewife  been  unnecef- 
iarily  altered.  The  words  were  frequently  ufed  in  a  fenfe  fome- 
what  remote  from  tlieir  original  one.  In  the  famous  trial  of  the 
feven  bijhops,  the  chief  jujiice  fays,  '*  We  muft  not  permit  vying 
•'  and  revying  upon  one  another*'* 

(P.  408.  n.  8.)  In  an  old  canzonet  on  a  wedding,  fct  to  mu- 
fick  by  Mor/ey,   1 606, 

"  Sops  in  tuine,  fpice-cakes  are  a  dealing." 

(P.  413.  n.  I.)  "  ^f Inter,  fays  Gruniio,  tames  man,  woman, 
*'  and  beafi :  for  it  has  tamed  my  old  mafter,  my  new  miftrefs, 
"  and  my/e//\  Fellow  Curtis," — *'  Away,  you  three-inch*d  fool, 
*'  replies  C«r//i,  lam  no  bcaji.''  Why,'  alks  Dr.  Warburton,  had 
Grumio  call'd  him  one  ?  he  alters  therefore  my/elf  to  thyfelf^  and 
all  tiie  editors  follow  him.  But  there  is  no  neceflity  ;  if  Grumio 
calls  hrmfelf  a  bcnft^  and  Curtis^  Fellyiv  \  furely  he  calls  Curtis  a 
heajl  likewife.     Maholio  takes  this  fenfc  of  the  word,  "  let  this 

"  fellow  be  look'd  to  ! Fellow !  not  Malvolio,  after  my  de- 

**  ZVQ^.hMt  fellow  r 

In  Ben  Jonfons  Cafe  is  altered,  ' '  what  fays  my  Fellow  Onion  ? 

*'  quoth  Cbrippbero. All  of  a  houfe,  replies  Onion,  but  not 

*'  fellows:' 

In  the  old  play,  caird  7he  Return  from  Parnaffus,  we  have  a 
curious  paiTage,  wliich  Ihews  the  opinion  of  contemporaries  con- 
cerning tliQ  learning  of  Shakefpeare  ;  this  ufe  of  the  Vf  Old  fellow 
-brings  it  to  my  remembrance.     Burbage  and Kempe  are  introduced 
to  teach  tlie  univerfty-men  the  art  of  afting,  and  are  reprefented 

(particularly   Kempe)   as  leaden  fpouts ^^^ry  illiterate.     "  Few 

♦'  of  the  univeriity,  fays  Kempe,  pen  plays  well ;  tbey  fmell  too 
**  much  of  that  writer ^  Owdy  and  that  writer,  Metamorphofis  :— 
*«  why,  here's  our  Fellow  Shakefpeare  put  them  all  down.** 

(P.  424.  n.  5.)  Mercatante,  So  Spenfer  in  the  3d  book  of  his 
Fairy  Queen, 

**  Sleeves  dependant  Albanefe-wlfe." 
And  our  author  has  Feronefe  in  \usOt hello. 


ALL'S  WELL,   THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


(P.  29.  n.  5.) — -"  Were  you  both  our  mothers, 
"  /  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
♦*  So  I  were  not  his  fifter/* 
There  is  a  defigned  ambiguity  :  I  care  no  more  for,  is,  I  care  as 

fnuchfor. 1  wifh  it  equally. 

(P.  48,  n.  2.)  Thus  CJovc  and  Orange  in  Every  Man  out  of  kit 
HutnouTx 

Pp  3  *'Yo\» 
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"  You  conceive  me.  Sir?" "  O  lord.  Sir" 

Clutvilamd  in  one  c^  liis  (bngs,  makes  his  gentleman, 
••  Anfwcr,  O  Lni^  Sir  !  and  talk  fUyhook  oatlis." 

(P.  57.  n.  8.)  Had  Mr.  Tifeoiuli  been  aware  that  the  impluati^n 
or  clmmfe  of  the  fcntence  (as  the  grammarians  fay)  ferved  for  the 

antecedent  — •"  Which  danfrer  to  diftair there  had  been  nq 

need  of  his  wit  or  his  alteration. 

(P.  120.  n.  9.)  Dr.  Warimrtims  corre^ion  may  be  fapported 
by  a  Tillage  in  the  AUhtwuft. 

Smitle. "  Come  along.  Sir, 

*'  1  now  muft  Ihcw  ycv:  Ftrtmrne*!  friyy  lodpmgs. 

Face.  "  Arc  they  pertuned,  and  his  bath  ready  I 

Sml'.  "  AIL 

f«  Only  the  fusugation's  fomewhat  ftrong." 

TWELFTH-NIGHT. 

(F.  149.)  "  Let  her  except,  before  excepted.'^  This  fhouU 
prcoibly  be,  as  before  excepted :  a  hidicroiB  ufc  of  tlie  formal 

(P.  i6r.  n.  6.)  Your  interpretatio*  may  tc  right :  yet  I^. 
ir^i4arrs9*s  re:ding  is  not  fo  ftrange,  as  it  h^  been  reprcfented 
la  Brwfoms  Jtvial  Crew,  ^eentwell  fays  to  the  ptjiei»  *'  Wc 
**  icuft  iand  a  young  gentU'wontoM-ifeir  amoi^  you. 

(P.  176.  n.  4.)  In  a  popular  look  of  the  time,  Giww's  tranfla- 
tioa  oiHuarte'j  Trial  of  Wiis,  1 394,  there  b  a  carious  cluptcr 
concerning  the  three  fouis^  "  vegetative,  Jenfiti've^  and  reafw- 
-  abler 

(P.  178.)  "  Tilh  njallj,  lady !  There  ditelt  a  man  in  Babylon, 
V  lady,  Lidy."  Malvolio's  ufe'of  the  word  iaJy  brings  the  ballad 
to  Sir  Toby's  remembrance  :  Lady^  lady,  is  the  burthen,  and  fhoul4 
\ft  printed  as  fuch.  My  very  iiigenious  friend.  Dr.  Perey,  lias 
given  a  ftanza  of  it  in  his  Reliques  of  ancient  Poetry,  v.  i.  p.  201. 

Jult  the  fame  may  be  faid,  where  Mercmtio  applies  it,  voL  A. 
p.  62. 

(P.  188.  n.  8.)  This  celebrated  image  was  not  impmbably  firtt 
fketched  out  in  tlie  old  play  of  Pericles.  I  think,  ShaheJpeareS 
hand  may  be  fbmctimes  leen  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  there 
only  :-i^two  or  thr^e  paf&ges,  which  he  was  umviUing  to  lofc, 
be  has  tranfplanted,  with  feme  alteration,  into  his  own  play?- 
"  She  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
"  Smiling  at  grief.'' 

Tn  Pericles,  "  Thou  {Marina)  doit  look  like  patience  gazing 
J*  on  king's  graves,  and  fmiling  extremity  out  of  aft." 

Thus  a  little  before,'  Marina  afks  the  bawd,   *'  are  you  a  wo- 

.  V  jpan  ?"  Baivd.  ••  What  would  you  have  me  to  be,  if  not  ^ 

2  V/oman  }^  Mar,  •*  J/t  ioneft  winum  or  not  a  wpJww.**— Somp- 
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what  fimilar  to  the  dialogue  between  lago  and  Othelloy  relative  to.* 
Cajpo. 

"  I  think,  that  he  is  boneft. 
"  Men  fhould  be  what  they  feem/* 
••  Or  thofe  that  be  not  would  they  might  feem  noner 
Again,  "  She  ftarves  the  ears  fhe  feeds,  fays  Penc/n,  and  makes 
••  them  hungry,  the  more  Ihe  gives  them  fpeecli." 
So  in  Hamlet^ 

••  As  if  incftafe  of  appetite  had  grown 
"  By  whatit//</on.'* 
(P.  189.)  ••  Croft-garter' d,  a  fafhion  fhe  detefts." 
Sir  ^I homos  0*verbury  in  his  charader  of  a  footman  without  gards 
on  his  coat,  repxefents  him  as  more  upright  than  any  croje-garterd. 
gentleman-ufher. 

(P.  232.)  Tliis  fong  fliould  certainly  begin, 
••  Hey,  jolly  Robin,  tell  to  me 
"  How  does  tliy  lady  do  ? — 
**  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy.— 
*•  Alas,  why  is  fhe  fo  ?" 
(P.  235.)   Wc  have  here  another  old  catch  ;   apparently,  I 
think,  not  of  Sbakefpeare.    I  am  therefore  willing  lo  receive  the 
common  reading  of  the  laft  line. 
Adieu,  Goodman  Dr/W. 
The  name  of  Ma/volia  feems  to  have  beea  form*d  by  an  acci- 
liental  tranfpofition  in  the  word,  Ma/i'vo/a. 

I  know  not  whether  a  part  of  the  preceding  line  fliould  not  be 
thrown  into  a  quefticn,  "  pare  thy  nails,  dad?"' 

In  Henry  V.  We  again  meet  with  "  this  roaring  devil  i'th*  old 
•*  play  ;  every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wboden  dagger." 

(P.  238.)  "  Conclufions  to  be  as  kiJJ'es if  your  four  negatives 

**  make  your  two  affirmatives.'* 

One  cannot  but  wonder,  that  this  pafTage  fhould  liave  perplexed 
the  commentators.  In  MarUes  Luft's  Dominion^  the  ^een  fays  to 
the  Moor^ 

*'  Come  let's  kiffe." 

Moor.  **  Away,  away." 

^een.  "  No,  no,  fayes,  /;  2Lnd  twice  anvay,  (siycs  flay.** 
Sir  PJbiiip  Sidney  has  enlarged  upon  tiiis  thought  in  the  fixty- 
third  llanza  of  his  Aftrophel  and  Stella. 

(P.  252.)  Here  again  we  have  an  old  fong,  fcarcely  worth  cor- 
redtion.  **  'Gainlt  knaves  and  thientes^*  muft  evidently  he,' 
*^  agalnfl  knave  and  thief** — ^\Vhen  I  was  a  boy,  my  folly  and  mif- 
chievous  actions  were  little  regarded  :  but  when  1  came  to  man- 
hood, men  fhut  their  gates  againit  me,  as  a  knave  and  a  thief 

Sir  7bo»  Hanmer  rightly  reduces  the  fubfequent  words,  beds 
and  beads  to  the  fingular  number :  and  a  little  alteration  is 
Hill  wanting  at  tlie  beginning  of  fome  of  the  flanza's. 

You  obferve  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  Much  ado  about  Nothing, 

that  tlie  play  h^d  formerly  pafTed  uader  the  naxn^  of  Benedik 

'Pp4  and 
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*nd  Beatrix.  It  feems  to  have  been  the  eouri-fit^in  to  alfer 
the  titles.  A  very  ingenious  lady,  with  whom  1  have  the  ho- 
nour to  be  acquainted,  Mrs.  Jfirw  of  ^eens  Sfuare,  has  a  fine 
copy  of  the  fccond  folio  edition  of  Skakefpean^  which  formerly 
belonged  to  kine  Char  la  I.  and  was  a  prefent  froiti  him  to  his 
Mafter  of  the  Revels,  Sir  Thomas  Htrbert.  Sir  Thomas  has  al- 
tered Hve  titles  in  the  lift  of  the  plays,  to  ••  BinrnMck  and  Betn'ce, 

*•  -^^Pyramsu  andTbiJhj^ Rofalinit,'^'---Mr.  Pahies^  and  Mai* 

••  nfolio* 

It  is  lamentable  to  fee  how  far  party  and  prejudice  will  carry 
Ihe  wifeft  men,  6vcn  againft  their  own  praftice  and  opinions, 
Milton  in  his  E'xovcjitPwxnij  cenfures  king  Charles  for  reading, 
'*  One,  whom,"  fays  he,  "  we  well  know  was  the  clofet  com» 
•*  panion  cf  his  foliludes,  William  Sbakefpeare^^^ 


THE    WINTER'S    TALE. 


(P,  457.  )  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  we  hlrafelf  much  needlefscon« 
cern  that  Sbakefpeare  fhould  coniider  Bohemia  as  a  maritime  coun- 
try.  He  would  have  us  read  Bithynia:  but  our  autlior  implicitly 
copied  the  novel  before  him.  Dr.  Grey,  indeed,  was  apt  to  bt- 
litme  that  Doraftus  and  Famnia  might  rather  be  borrowed  from  the 
play,  but  I  hav€  met  with  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  printed  in 
I  ^^^, '^Cervantes  ridicules  thefe  geographical  miftakcs,  when  he 

makes  the  princefs  Miccmicona  land  at  OJfuna. Corporal  Trtm\ 

kbg  of  Bohemia  **  delighted  in  navigation,  and  had  never  a  fca« 
I>ort  in  his  dominions ; '  and  my  lord  Herbert  tcUs  us,  that  Ve 
Luines  the  prime  minifter  of  France,  when  he  was  embalTador 
there,  demanded,  whether  Bohemia  was  an  inland  Country^  or 
lay  "  upon  the  Sea  T'— There  is  a  fimilar  miltakc  in  the  T'wo  Gen* 
tlemen  of  Verona,  relative  to  that  City  and  Milan. 
(P.  259.  n.  5.) 

"  Tliat  may  blow 

"  No  fneaping  winds  at  home." 
Dr.  Warburton  calls  this  non/enfe  \  and  Dr.  John/on  tells  us  it  is 
a  Gallicifm,     It  happens  however  to  be  both  fenfe  and  Enghfe, 
That^  for  OhJ^  That,  is  not  unconunon.   In  an  old  trandation  of 
the  famous  Alcoran  of  the  Francifcans,  ''  St.  Francis  obfervingthc 
*'  holinefs  of  friar  Jnniter,  (aid  to  the  priors.  That  1  had  a  wood 
*«  of  fuch  Junipers.""  And  in  The  Two  Noble  Kstrfmen^ 
■         "  In  thy  rumination, 
'•  Thai  I  poor  man  might  cftiboncs  come  between  !'* 
And  fo  in  otlier  places. 

This  \i  the  cbriftrudion  of  the  paflage  in  Jtomeo, 
l  •  "  Thai  Runaway's  eyes  may  wink  !'* 

IKliich  in  other  r  efj^fts  you  hare  rightly  interpreted 
'     '  (P.  S08. 
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(P.  308.  n.  I.)  "  Thofc  of  yom/aff  are  fo.**— .1  fhould  guc6 
fiS  to  be  tlic  right  word    See  voL  V.  p-  414. 

In  Middleton's  Mad  World,  y  Mafien,  a  CmrteKon  fays,  "  It  is 
"  the  eafielt  art  and  cunning  (otomx  fea  to  counterfeit  iick,  tliat 
**  are  always  full  of  Jits  when  we  are  well.'' 

(P.  319.  n.  6.)  Dr.  Warburton  did  not  accept  this  emenda- 
tion, but  it  is  certainly  right.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the 
nwel^  "  The  good  man  deiired  his  wife  to  be  quiet :  if  fhe 
"  would  hold  peace,  tliey  weie  made  for  ever." 

(P,  325.  n.  9.)  "  The  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter- pale.'* 
This  line  has  iutFered  a  ^eat  variety  of  alterations,  but  I  am  per- 
fuaded  the  oJd  reading  is  the  true  one.  Tlie  firft  folio  has  "  the 
"  'Winters  pale,"  and  the  meaning  is,  the  red,  the  >j)rr>^  blood 
now  reigns  o^er  the  parts  lately  under  the  d:,irAmon  of  'winter. 
The  Enfiijb  pale,  the  Irijb  pale,  and  were  frequent  expreflions  in 
Sbait/peare's  time :  and  the  words  red  and  paU  were  chofcn  for 
the  fake  of  the  Antitbefis* 

(P.  329.  n,  3. )  In  Dr.  Joneses  old  treatife  on  Buckfione  bathes^ 
he  fays,  "  The  ladyes,  gentle  woomen,  wyve?,  maydes,  if  the 
"  weather  be  not  agreeable,  may  hive  in  the  ende  of  a  benchc, 
'•  eleven  holes  made,  intoo  the  which  to  troule  pummits,  cither 
•*  Wyolent  or  fofte,  after  their  own  difcretion,  the  paftyme  treuk 
"  in  madame  is  termed." 

(P.  340. )  "  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man.'*     . 
This  was  the  name  of  an  old  fong. 

In  the  famous  hiftory  of  Frjar  Bacon  we  have  a  ballad  /•  the 
tune  of,  *'  Ob  !  do  tne  no  barme  good  man.^* 

(P.  353.)  "  Where  no  priejl  Jbovels  in  tbe  duji:^  This  part  of 
the  priejfs  office  might  be  remembered  in  Skakefpeares  time :  it 
was  not  left  ofl'  till  the  reign  of  Edward  t^e  Vlth. 

(P.  3^6.  n.  4.)  At. every  fitting.  Honuel,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
fays,  '*  My  lord  prefidcnt  hopes  to  be  at  the  next ////#£  in 
"  York/'  ^ 


MACBETH. 

(P.  396.  n.  5.)  "  Fair  is  fcul,  and/i«/  is  fair. 

Tliis  expreifion  feems  to  have  been  proverbial.  Spenfer  has  it 
in  the  4th  book  of  the  Fairy  ^een, 

"  'Vhtn  fair  grrw foul,  2xA foul  grevo fair  in  light." 

(P.  437.  n.  4.)  Gafcoigm  confirms  this,  '*  The  moil  knottie 
«'  piece  of  box  may  be  wrought  to  fayre  a  doogcn  hafte."  Gouts 
for  drops  is  frequent  in  old  Englifb. 

(P.  446.  n.  4.)  When  you  cenfured  Dr.  Warbvrton  in  this 
phce,  you  forgot  the  uncertainty  of  fnneb  fajbionsl  In  the 
kreafury  of  ancient  and  modem  Times,  16 13,  we  have  an  account 
(from  Gnjon,  I  fuppofe)  of  the  old  French  dreifos^  **  Mens  hofe 

aiifwcrcd 
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anfwered  in  length  to  their  fhort-Hcirted  doublets ;  being  made 
ilofe  to  tbdr  limbest  wherein  they  liad  no  meanes  for  pockets." 
And  Withers  in  his  fatyr  againit  vanity,  cidicules  '*  The  fpruze, 
«*  ifimimtiofe,  neat.  Frenchman's  ho/e»' 

(P.  452.  n.  5.  "  Daggers 

Unmannerly  breecb'd'with gore" 
This  paflagc,  fays  Mr.  Heath,  feems  to  have  been  tlic  Crux  Criti- 
€§rum  ! — Lvery  one  lias  tried  his  ikiU  at|  it,  and  1  may  ventuic 
to  fay,  no  one  has  fucceeded. 

The  fcnfe  is,  in  plain  language.  Daggers  filthily in  a  foul 

manntr'^Jheathed  'with  blood.  Afcahbard  is  called  a  fiLhe,  a  lea- 
ther coat,  in  Romeo— hMt  you  will  aik,  wlience  the  alluAon  to 
breeches?  Dr.  JVarburton  and  Dr.  John/on  have  well  obferved, 
that  this  fpeech  of  Macbeth  is  very  artfidly  nude  up  of  unnatu- 
ral thoughts  and  language :  in  1609  (the  year  in  which,  the 
play  appears  to  have  been  written)  a  book  was  publiihed 
by  Peter  ErondelU  (with  commendatory  poems  by  DameU 
and  other  wits  of  the  time)  called  7he  French  Gardm,  or 
a  Summer  Dayes  Labour,  containing,  amongft  other  matters,  fome 
<{ia]ogues  ofadramatickcafl,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  our  author 
liad  read  in  tlie  Englijh ;  and  from  which  he  took,  as  he  fuppofed, 
for  his  prefent  purpofe,  this  quaint  exprcilion.  I  will  quote  Hn- 
ratim  from  the  6th  dialogue,  "  Boy !  you  do  nothing  but  play 
tricks  there,  goe  fetch  your  mailer's  iilver  hatched  daggers,  you 
have  not  bni/hed  their  breeches,  bring  the  brulhes,  and  bruih 

tliem  before  me. Shakefieare  was  deceived  by  the  pointing, 

and  evidently  fuppofes  breeches  to  be  a  new  and  affefted  term  for 
feahbards.  But  had  he  been  able  to  have  read  the  French  on  tlie 
other  page,  even  as  a  learner,  he  mufl  have  been  fet  right  at 
once.  "  Gar90n,  vous  ne  faitcs  que  badiner,  allez  querir  Ics 
poignards  argentez  de  vos  maiftrcs,  vous  n'^vez  pas  efpoulfetc 
Icur  haut'de-chauffes — their  breeches,  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the 
word :  as  in  the  next  fentence  bos  de  chauJ/es,fiockings,  and  fo  on 
througli  all  the  articles  of  drcfs. 

(P.  472.)  This  circumflance  of  Bart/^uds  ghojl  feems  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  ^he  Puritan,  firlt  printed  in  |Co~,  and  ridiculoully 
afcribed  to  Sbake/peare,  "  well  ha*  tlie  ghofi  i  i\\  white  Ihceit 
••  fit  at  upper  endd  th*  tabled 

(P.  476.  n.  9.)  No  inftance  is  given  of  this  fenfe  of  the  word 
ruercome*  wluch  has  caufedallthe  difficulty  ;  it  is  however  to  be 
.  found  in  Spcnfer,  Fairy  ^een^  b.  111.  C.  7.  ft.  4. 

*'  A  little  valley 

"  All  covered  with  thick  woods,  that  quite  it  o<vercamer 
.    (P.  478.)  You  rightly  reftore  maggot-pies.  In  Minjhenus  Guidi 
to  the  Torgues,  1617,  we  meet  with  a  maggatapie  :  and  Middlettm 
jn  his  More  Dtjfcmblirs  befide  iVomtn,  fays,  *'  He  calls  her  wtagot 
«-  d  Pie" 

(P.  490.  n.  9.)  Lord  Hcwftrd,  in  his  Defenfatitse  agasnfi  the 
Fos/oH  of  Jwpppfed  Prophecies,  mentions  «•  a  notable  9xample  of  a 
V  .  "coa- 
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*'  conjuror,  who  reprefented  (as  it  were,  in  dumb  ihow)  allt  h 
•«  perlons  who  Ihould  poiTefs  the  crown  of  Franci ;  ana  caufed 
*•  the  king  of  N^^unrre^  or  rather  a  wicked  fpirit  in  his  Aead, 
"  to  appear  in  the  fifth  place,  &c. 

(P.  532.)  Since  I  made  the  obfervation  here  quoted,  I  have 
been  re^)eatedly  told,  that  I  unnxitthgly  make  Sbake/peare  learned 
at  Icalt  in  Latin,  as  this  mull  have  bewi  the  language  of  the  pcr- 
fbnnance  before  king  James.  One  might  perliaps  have  plaufibly 
(aid,  that  he  probably  picked  up  the  ftory  at  fecund-band :  but 
mere  accident  has  thrown  an  old  pamphlet  in  my  way.  intitled 
"  The  Oxford  Triumph,'  by  onc  Jnthany  Nixon,  1605,  which  ex  • 
plains  the  whole  matter :  '•  This  performance,  fays  Anthony^  was 
•*  firft  in  hatine  to  the  king,  then  in  Englifh  to  the  queene  and 
*•  young  prince;"  and,  as  he  goes  01  to  tell  11s.  '*  the  conceipt 
*'  thereof,  the  kinge  did  very  much  applaude."  It  is  likely  that 
the  friendly  letter,  which  we  are  informed  king  James  once 
wrote  to  Sbakefpsare,  was  on  this  occafion. 


KING    JOHN. 

(Vol.  V.  p.  3.)  Dr.  Johnfn  miftakes  when  he  fays  there  is  no 
mention  in  RowUys  works  of  any  conjinclion  with  Shakefpeare  : 
the  Birth  of  Merlin  is  afcribed  to  them  jointly ;  though  I  cannot 
believe  Shakefpeare  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Capell  is 
equally  miftaken  when  he  fays  (pref.  p.  i^,)  that  Rotuley  is  called 
his  partner  in  the  title-page  of  the  Merry  Dentil  of  Edmonton. 

There  muft  have  been  fome  tradition,  however  erroneous, 
upon  which  Mr.  Popes  accoimt  was  founded ;  1  make  no  doubt 
tliat  Rowley  wrote  the  firfl  Kwg  John:  and  when  Sbakefpsare'^ 
play  was  called  for,  and  could  not  be  procured  from  the  players, 
a  piratical  bookfellcr  reprinted  the  old  one,  witli  fV.  Sh.  in  tlic 
title-page. 

(P.  19.  n.  8.)  I  have  an  old  black  lettered  bifory  of  lord  FaucoM- 
bridge,  whence  Shakefpeare  might  pick  up  tliis  circumflance. 

(P.  64.)  "  A  grave  unto  a  foul, 

••  Holding  the  eternal  fpirit  againfl  her  will 
"  In  the  vile  prifon  of  afflicled  breath.'^ 

I  think  we  fhouJd  read  earth.  The  pafTage  feems  to  have  been 
copied  from  Sir  Thomas  More:  '*  If  the  body  be  to  the  foule  a 
♦•  prifon,  how  flrait  a  prifon  maketh  he  the  body,  that  fluflfeth  it 
«*  with  riff-raff,  t|iat  the  foule  can  have  no  room  to  flirre  itfelf 
*'  — but  is,  as  it  were,  enclofed  not  in  a  prifon,  but  in  a  graved* 

(P.  71.  n.  5.)  Lilly,  in  his  My  das,  ridicules  the  afFedtation  of 
melancholy.  •*  Now  every  bafe  companion,  being  in  his  mu- 
*'  hie  fubles,  fays,  he  is  melancholy. — Thou  fhould'fl  my  thou  art 
^*  lumpifb.  If  tbou  encroach  on  our  courtly  \tims,  wede  t^^unce 
'♦'  tliee/* 
'  -  (P.  83, 
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(P.  83.  n.  3.)  Dr.  Jobnfon  forgets  that  2ncitnt  JJipptn  might  pof- 
libly  be  very  different  from  modern  ones.  Scott  in  his  Difcove- 
rU  oflVUcbcrrft  tells  us,  "He  tliat  receiveth  a  mifchance,  will 
••  confider,  whether  he  put  not  on  liis  fhirt  the  wrong  fide  outwards, 
••  or  his  leftfioe  on  his  right  footr  One  of  the  jclts  of  Stogan  by 
Andrew  Borde,  is  how  he  defrauded  two  /hoemakers,  one  of  a 
right  foot  boot,  and  tlie  other  oiz  left  foot  one.  And  Daviti  in 
one  of  his  epigrams  compares  a  man  to  ''  a  foft-knit  hofe  that 
'*  fernfes  tacb  Itg^ 

(P.  89.)  'Till  I  have  fet  a.glory  to  this  hand 
By  giving  it  the  worfnip  of  revenge. 

I  think  it  Ihould  be  "  a  glory  to  this  head* Pointing  to  tiic 

dead  prince,  and  ufing  the  woid  'worjbif  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion.   A  glory  is  a  frequent  term : 

"  Round  a  Quaker's  beaver  caft  2l  glory** 
lays  Mr.  Pope :  tlie  lolemn  confirmation  of  the  other  lords  feems 
to  require  this  fenfe.     The  late  Mr.  Gray  was  much  pleafed 
witli  this  correftion. 


KING   RICHARD    II. 

(P.  1 1^.  n.  I.)  Since  I  wrote  the  note  relative  Ip  the  old 
play  on  this  fubjed,  I  liave  met  with  a  paflagc  in  my  lord  BacoM, 
which  proves  it  to  have  been  in  Engliflj.  It  is  in  the  anaign- 
mcnts  of  Cufft  and  MerUk,  V.  IV.  p.  412.  of  MaiUt's  edhion. 
"  Tl)c  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Min'ckj  with  a  great 
company  of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the  adion,  had 
procured  to  be  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing  king 
Richeird  the  Second  ;— when  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  player?, 
that  tlie  play  was  old,  and  they  fhould  have  Ic  fs  19  playing  it, 
bccaufe  few  would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  fhillings  extra- 
ordinary  given  to  play,  and  fo  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiry,  whether  fonie  of  the  rhjmirg  parts 
of  the  prcfcnt  play,  which  Mf .  Pope  tliouglit  of  a  diifereut  hand, 
might  not  be  borrowed  fiom  the  old  one.  Certainly  however, 
the  general  tendency  of  it  mui't  have  been  very  diflcrent;  iiiice, 
as  Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  there  are  fome  exprelRons  in  this  of 
Shakefpeare,  which  llxongly  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  indefeafiblt 
right. 

(P.  128.  n.  6.)  Tl)e  commentators  forget  that  to  jeft  fomclinies 
iignifies  in  old  language  to  play  a  part  in  a  majk.  Thus  in  Hiero* 
nymo^ 

'*  He  promifed  us  in  honour  of  our  gucft, 
"  To  grace  our  banquet  with  fome  pompous ^'i^." 
and  accordingly  a  mafk  is  perfonned. 

(P.  141.  n.  6.)  *'  Againft  imfeBion  and  the  hand  of  war." 
In  Allot  i   England i  Parnajfus,    1600,   tills  paflagc   is  quoted, 

•«  Asainft 
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•«  Agalnft  inteflion,  &€."  perliaps  the  word. might  be  infeftion^ 
if  fuch  a  word  was  in  ufe. 

(P.  183.  n.  8.)  Dr.  Warhurtons  correftion  may  not  be  right: 
but  there  is  no  room  to  criticife  tlie  orthography.  Dr.  Donne 
fays.  "  the  Jcfuits  are  like  apricixks,  heretofore  here  and  thene 
••  one  in  a  great  man's  hoafc ;  now  ycu  may  luvc  them  in  evefy 
"  cottage."  Even  the  accurate  S^ift  fpclls  the  word  in  the 
Lxnxe  manner. 


KINGHENRY  the  I  Vth.     ift  Part. 

(P.  231.  n.  7.)  Tliis  kind  of  humour  is  often  met  with  m  old 
plays.  In  the  Gallathea  of  Lilly^  Philiida  fays,  '•  It  is  a  pittie 
•*  that  nature  framed  ymi  not  a  woman." 

Gall.  **  There  is  a  tree  in  fylos,  &c." 

PbilL  "  What  a  toy  it  is  to  tell  me  of  that  tree,  being  no- 
'*  thing  to  the  purpofc,  toe.*' 

Ben  Jen/on  calls  it  a  game  at  'vapour s» 

(N.  8.)  Old  lad  of  the  caftle,  is  the  fame  with  Old  lad  ofCafiile^ 
a  Cajlilian. — Meres  reckons  Oli<ver  of  the  eafile  amongft  his  ro- 
mances ;  and  Gabriel  Harvey  tells  us  of ««  Old  lads  ef  the  eaflell 
••  with  their  rapping  babble.''^— roaring  boys.— This  is  therefore 
no  argument  for  Falftajfs  appearing  fM  under  the  name  of  Old* 
eaftU.  There  is  however  a  paffaee  in  a  play  called  Ametdi  for 
Ladies  by  Field  the  player,  uiiicn  may  (ecm  to  prove  it,  unlds 
he  confounded  the  different  performances ; 

**  Did  you  never  fee 

"  The  pby  where  the  fatlcnight  higlit  OUeaftle 
*'  Did  tell  you  truly  what  this  ifgaomr  was." 

(P.  240.  n.  4.'!  Hopes  is  u(ed  (imply  iot  exfeffaiivasf  ^  fuecefs  h 
for  the  e'oent,  whether  gobd  or  bad.  This  is  iftill  common  in  t|jc 
midland  counties.  "  Such  manner  of  uncouth  fpeech,  fays  P«/- 
•*  tenbam,  did  the  tanner  of  Tam^wortb  ufe  to  king  Edwesrd  IV. 
**  which  tanner  liaving  a  great  while  miftaken  him,  and  ufed 
**  very  broad  talk,  at  length  perceiving  by  his  train  that  it  was 
'*  the  king,  was  afraid  he  fhould  be  punilhedfor  it«  and  faid  thus, 
*•  with  a  ccrtaine  rude  repentance,  •  I  bope  I  fhall  be  hanged 
•«  tomorrow,  for  I  fear  me  I  fhall  be  hanged ;"  whereat  the 
king  laughed  a  good ;  not  only  to  fee  the  tanners  vain  /«rr, 
but  alfo  to  hear  his  mifhapen  terme  :  and  gave  him  for  recom- 
pcnce  of  liis  good  (port,  the  inheritance  of  Plumpton  Parke, 

(P.  262.  n.8.)  Dr.  Jobnfon  is  intirely  right,  ^ifhop  Catbet 
fays  in  one  of  his  poems  "  Some  itvelve  foot  by  tbefquare** 

(P.  278.  n.  6.)  kliot  in  his  Ortboeida  1593,  fpeaking  of  Sack 
and  Rbent/b^  lays,  "  the  Vintners  of  London  put  in  lime^  and 
*'  thence  proceed  infinitely  maladies,  fpccially  the  goutusr 

^P.  289. 
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•*  E'uer  ammg  (fothly  to  iainc) 
^  I  faffre  noie  and  mochil  paioe.** 

(P. 498.  Q. 6.)  Iq  Mar/ions  Antonio  ondMilliiia,  we  mectwitk 
•<  Doc  me  right,  and  dubme  knight,  Balurio,^* 

(P.  902.  n.  6.)  ^t.  J§bnfon  is  right  with  refped  to  the  li^uery^ 
but  the  allofion  fcems  to  be  to  the  great  J&^-^,  commooi/  cail'd 
9LhiMe-bottli. 

I  wonder  no  one  has  remarked  at  the  condufion  of  the  epllogae, 
that  it  was  the  cu^lom  of  the  old  players  at  the  end  of  their  per- 
formance, to  pray  for  cheir  patrons.  Thus  at  the  end  of  Nfw 
CMfiom, 

*<  Preferve  our  noble  Q.  Elixatetb^  and  her  coancell  alL** 
And  in  Locrin^p 

«<  So  let  us  pray  for  that  renowned  maid.  Ire/* 
And  in  MiddUtons  Mad  World  my  Mafiifu  '*  This  fliows  like 
«'  kneeling  after  the  play ;  I  praying  forgiy  \jQf(^  Overmuch  and 
''  his  good  Countefst  ourihonoura^  lady  and  nAsftreb." 
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(Vol.  IV,p.  33.  n.  9.)/c#£M^^og  is  probably  the  troe  reading; 
yet  we  often  meet  with  iJUnd.  Dn^ton  in  his  jmm  -sMtft  aendons 
'woitr-dogs^  wd  ijlands.  And  John  TajfUr  dedicates .  hb  ^^ityZrr, 
**  To  the  whole  kennell  of  Antidmfi  bounds,  pricflf,  ^an, 
**  monks,,  ahd  Jefuice^y.malliffs,  moipgrels,  ijlands^  blood-hoonds« 
"  bobtalle-tikcs." 

(P.  48.a.  6.)  Old  Tujfer  \jih}L%  defcfiption  of  AWmiVA,  tells  os 
it  is 

•*  Ji  city  trim 

*'  Where  (bangers  well»'  may  feeme  to  dwell, 

"  TTiat  pipct  and  patois  or  ieepe  their  4ayc." 

John  FJorio  i^yi^  "  Pitch  andfme^  and  goe  yoar  wfie." 

One  of  the  old  laws  of  pImckvMllrhalU  was,,  that,  **  ^fm^ 
••  he  paid  by  the  owner  of  every  bale  of  cloth  foxtitching^' 

(P.  71 .  n,  3.)  This  pidure  of  Fortune  is  taken  from  xSc  old  hif- 
tory  of  Fortunatus ;  where  file  is  defcribed  4o  be  a  fair  woman, 
mufflidover  the  ejfes* 

(P.  109.1  Signieur  Dew  (hould  lie  9^gtnt!emm»* 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  ^hai^fpewre  intended  here  a  Itroke  at 
a  paflage  in  a  famous  old  book,  calTd,  **  The  gentleman's  Aca- 
<*  dtmie  in  Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armorie,**  wiitten  originlly 
by  Juliana  Barnes^  and  republifiied  by  Gervede  tiarkhamf  1)9)* 
The  firft  chapter  of  the  Booie  tf  Armrie  is  "  ^e  diffinrence  ^twixt 
<*  Charles  and  Gentleman  i  and  it  ends  thus.  From  the  of-fpring 
<*  of  gentlemanly  Jatbet  came  Abrabam^  Mojfes^  Aarom^  xbA  the 
«<  Prophets ;  and  alfo  the  king  of  the  tight  line  of  Marjt  of 
«•  whom  ihattf«^  ahfolute  gentleman^Jefiu^  was  borne : —fr«fi5r« 
**  man,  by  his  mother  Mart,  princcfle  of  coat  armor.** 

^^  K.  HENRY 
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K.    HENRY   VI.   THREE   PARTS. 

I  hare  already  giTcn  fotne  reafons,  why  I  cannot  believe,  that 
theie  plays  were  originally  written  by  Sbakejpean.  The  queftioQ^ 
who  did  write  them  ?  is  at  beft,  but  an  argument  ad  ignorantiamm 
We  maft  remember,  that  very  many  old  plays  are  anonymous  ;  and 
that  play-'writiMg  was  fcarcely  yet  thought  reputable  :  nay,  f«mc 
aathors  exprefs  for  it  great  horrors  of  repentance.  —  I  will  at- 
tempt, however,  at  fome  future  time,  to  anfwer  this  queflion : 
the  difquifition  of  it  would  be  too  long  for  this  place.  . 

Oof  may  at  lead  argue,  that  the  plays  were  not  written  by 
Sbake/pearg^  from  Shak^peare  himfclf.  The  chorus  at  the  end  of 
Htisry  V.  addreiles  the  audience 

— — . "  For  their  fake^ 

*'  In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take/* 

But  it  could  be  neither  agreeable  to  the  poet's  judgment  or  hit 
moilefty,  to  recommend  his  new  play  from  the  merit  and  fuccefs 
of  Himy  VI. !— His  claim  to  indulgence  is,  that,  tho*  hending 
and  uneqaal  to  the  talk,  he  has  ventured  to  pur/uo  the  /lory :  and 
this  fafficiently  accounts  for  the  connexion  of  the  whole>  and  the 
allofionsof  particular  paflages. 

(P.  157.  n.  8.)  Mr.  Thiobald  migjtit  havefeen  his  notion  contra- 
di^d  in  the  very  line  he  quotes  from^  Faftelfty  whether  troelf 
or  not,  ia  faid  by  Hall  and  Holing/bead  to  have  been  d^raded  for 
cowardice.  Dr.  Heylin  in  his  St,  George  for  England^  tells  us, 
that  ''  he  was  afterwards,  upon  good  reafon  by  him  alledged  ia 
*•  bis  defence,  reftored  to  his  honour. — This  Sir  John  FaJflofx 
**  continues  he,  was,  without  doubt,  a  valiant  and  wife  captain, 
"  notwithftanding  the  fiage  hath  made  merry  with  him/' 

(P.  348.  n.  6.)  in  the  letter  concerning  ^  Elizabeth^ s  enter^ 
tainment  at  this  place,  we  find,  '*  the  cafttle  hath  name  of  Kyllc 
**  lingwoertb ;  but  of  truth,  groounded  upon  faythfuU  Hory, 
**  Kenel*woorth" 

(P.  3S  5-)  "Let  them  kifs  one  another." 
This  is  from  the  Mirromr  for  Neighbours  in  the  legenl  of  Jack 
Cadi. 

**  With  fhefe  two  heads  I  made  a  prety  play, 

**  For  fieht  on  poales  I  bore  them  thro'  the  ftrete, " 

«•  And  for  my  fport  made  each  JUffe  other  iwpte." 

(P.  531.  n.  7.)  "There  is  no  occafion  for  corredioo.  *« 'Till 
**  death  us  depart,^*  was  the  expreffion  in  the  old  marriage  fer« 
▼ice. 

(P.  4^0.  n.  5.)  This  pafTage  unavoidably   brings   before  the 
snind  that  admirable  image  ot  old  age^  in  Sacbvilles  Indudion, 
*'  His  withered  Eft  ftill  knocking  at  deatbcs  dore,"  &«. 

VoL.X.  <i,^  KING 
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(Vol.  VII.  p.  124.  n.  9.)  In  the  Scornfull  Lady  of  Fletcher^ 
Welford  fays  to  5/r  Ropery  th«  curate,  "  1  acknowledge  you  to 
•*  be  your  arts  mafter** — **  I  am  but  a  bachelor  of  arty  Sir/*  re- 
plies hir  Roger,  Mr  Guthrie  would  have  done  well  to  hare  in- 
formed us,  how  Sir  Roger  could  poffibly  have  Sought  his  tUU  of 
the  pope's  nuncio  ;  when,  as  Jhigai /  telh  os,  he  had  only  *•  twenty 
•*  nobles  de  c/aroy  befides  his  pigges  in  pajfe.^* 

(P.  209.  n.  9.)  In  the  fecond  part  oiMarftous  Antomo^  **  Cor* 
**  nets  found  a  cynet." 

(P.  148  )  A  chiidifh  imitation  of  Dr.  Leggis  play  was  writtea 
by  one  Lacy;  which  bad  not  been  worth  meutioniDg,  were  they 
ftot  confounded  by  Mr.  Cape//, 
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I  intirely  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Jo/mfiw^  that  Ben  JonJoB 
wrote  the  prologue  and  epi/ogue  to  this  play,  ShaJte/peare  had  a 
little  before  afifted  hiin  in  YixiSejanufi  and  Btn  v/as  too  proud  to 
receive  affiilance  without  returning  it.  It  ia  probable,  that  he 
drew  op  the  direAions  for  the  parade  at  the.  cbnSemiMg,  &c. 
which  his  employnnent  at  court  would  teach  him,  ^ni  ShaJkf/peare 
inuft  be  ignorant  of:  I  think,  I  now  and  then  peroeire  his  hand 
in  the  dialogue. 

It  appears  ^m  Stowe,  that  Roieri  Green  wrote  fomewhat  oa 
this  fubjedt. 

CORIOLANUS. 

(P.  291.)  **  Gae  word,  good  citizens," 
*'  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens  $    the  patriciaiM  goodT^"^ 
Good  is  here  ufed  in  the  mercanti/e  fenfe. 

So  Touchftone  in  Eajhvoard  Hoe,  **  known  goad  Vieo,  well  mo« 
"  nied." 

(P.  337.  n.  3.)  deaveiamd  introduces  this,  according  to  his 
quaint  manner, 

I  "  Her  cheeks, 

"  Where  rofcs  mix  :  no  civiil  war 
"  Between  her  Tork  and  Lamafter^ 
(P.  348.  n.  I .)  This  ufe  of  the  word  once  is  fonnd  in  the  Znppofa 
by  Gafcoigne,  **  Once,  24  docattes  he  coft  me." 
'     (P*  3?3*)  Corio/anus  fecms  now,  in  earned,  to  petition  for  the 
cottfulate  :  perhaps  we  may  better  read, 

—  <'  Battlcf 
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*'  Battles  thrice  fix 


**  T've/een,  and  you  have  heard  of  j  for  your  voices 
*•  Done  many  things,  &c." 
(P.  422.  n.  5.)  [  fuppofe,  Coriolanus  means,  that  hehadfwora 
to  give  way  to  the  conditions^  into  which  the  ingratitude  of  hia 
country  had  forced  him. 

(P,  42  7.>  Whether  the  word  ferijh  be  right  or  not  in  this 
place.  Dr.  John/on  truly  obferves,  that  it  is  fometimes  ufed  adive* 
\y»    In  the  Maides  fragedy^ 

_ «<  Let  not  my  fins,"  fays  Evadne  to  Amintort 

**  Perijh  your  noble  youth," 

JULIUS     CiESAR, 

(Vol.  VIII.  p.  4.)  "  I  meddle  with  no  trade/man's  matteri, 
**  nor  woman's  matters,  but  with  all"  This  fhould  be,  '*  I 
'*  meddle  with  no  /ro^^r,-— mans  matters,  nor  woman's  matters, 
"  but  with  awl*' 

(P.  6.  n.  4.)  Sbakefpeare%  miftake  of  Dicius  for  Decimifs,  aroff 
from  the  old  traikflatioa  of  Plutanb. 

ANTHONY    AND    CLEOPATRA. 

(P.  1 52.) "  Oaa'Oia  is 

"  A  hleJJfU  lottery  to  him."— • 
Dr.  Warhurton  fays,  the  poet  wrote  allottery :  but  there  is  no 
reafon  for  this  afifertion.    The  ghoft  of  Andrea  in  the  Spani/k, 
Tragedy,  fays, 

'*  Minos  in  graven  leaves  of  lottery 
"  Drew  forth  the  manner  of  my  life  aid  death." 
(P.  154.11.8.)  Sbake/peare  gives  us  the  praftice  of  his  own 
time :  and  there  is  no  occafion  for  in  ivboopd  at,  or  any  othe 
alteration.    Jobn  Davies  begins  one  of  his  epigrams  upon  pro^ 
verbs, 

**  He  fcts  cocke  on  the  hoope,**  in,  you  would  fay  ; 
**  For  cocking  in  boopes  is  how  all  the  play." 

TIMON    OF    ATHENS. 

(P.  271.)  It  would  be  lefs  abrupt  to  begin  the  play  thus : 
Poet.  "  Good  dayr     Painter.  "  Good  day.  Sir :  1  am  gUd  jOtt'lfl 
«*  well.'* 

(P.  282.  ft.  8.)  "  When  thou  art  Timons  dog.'* 

CL^  2  TbU 
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This  is  fpoken  J^f  i>cT/xiC^<y  as  Mr.  Upton  fays  fomewlere  :— 
ftriking  his  hand  on  his  breaft. 

*'  Woe  you  who  named  me  firft  the  kioge't  dogge  ?"  {zy\ 
Arlftippui  in  Damon  and  Pjtbias, 

(P.  304.  n.  c.)  There  is  no  occafion  to  fappofe  the  lofs  of  a 
line.  Sternnejs  w^s  th:  charaderiftic  of  a  porter.  There  appear- 
ed at  Kiiling'worth  CaftU^  *'  a  porter^  tal!  of  parfon,  big  of  lim, 
And  ft  earn  of  countinnuas." 

(P.  314.  n.  2.)  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  prefent  paf- 
fige,  it  is  certain,  that  /jing  in  ivafle  is  dill  a  ytry  common 
phrafe. 

(P.  3S6.)  "  Swear  againft  objcas."  Sir  TJIw.  Hammer  reads, 
*Gsdnfk  ali  oljg^j :  perhaps  objedls  is  here  ufed  frovinciaify  iw 
iJjeSs. 

TITUS    ANDRONICUS, 

There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  Shak^peare  was  not  the 
author  of  this  play.  I  have  already  faid  enough  upon  the  fob- 
jea. 

Mr.  Upton  declares  peremptorily,  that  it  ought  to  be  flung  oot 
of  the  lift  of  our  author's  works  :  yet  Mr.  fVamerf  with  all  his 
laudable  zeal  for  the  memory  of  his  JcbooUfello^y  when  it  may 
£bem  to  ferve  his  purpofe,  difabUs  his  friend's  judgment! 

Indeed,  a  new  argument  has  been  produced  ;  it  maft  have 
been  written  by  Shaktfpeare^  becauie  ac  that  time  other  peo^e  wrote 
in  the  fame  manner  ! 

It  is  fcarcely  worth  obferving,  that  the  original  publiiher  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  reft  of  Sbakejjpeare^  works.  1}t. 
Johnjon  obferves  the  copy  to  be  as  corredt,  as  other  books  of  the 
time ;  and  probably  revifed  by  the  author  himfelf ;  but  furelf 
Sbake/peare  would  not  have  taken  the  greateft  care  about  infinitely 
ibe  worji  of  his  performances!  Nothing  more  can  be  faid,  except 
that  it  is  printed  by  Heminge  and  Condell  in  the  frft  folio :  bat 
not  to  iniift,  that  it  had  been  contrary  to  their  intereft  to  have 
rejected  any  play,  ufually  call'd  S bake/pear e*^,  though  they  might 
know  it  to  be  fpurious ;  it  does  not  appear,  that  their  kno^joiedge  is 
at  all  to  be  depended  upon ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  firft 
copies,  they  had  intirely  omitted  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Creffida, 

It  has  been  faid,  that  this  play  was  firft  printed  for  G.  EJ'veu 
1 594.  I  have  feen  in  an  gld  catalogoe  of  taies^  &c  the  hifto7 
of  Titus  JndronicMS, 


TROILUS    AND    CRESSIDA. 

(Vol.  IX.)  Notwithftanding  what  hat  been  iaid  by  a  late  edU 
w,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  firfi  fiUo^  including  this  pUy.    Indeed, 

u 
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as  I  have  juft  now  obferved,  it  was  at  firft  either  unknown  orfgr- 
goiten.  It  does  not  however  appear  in  the  lift  of  the  plays ;  and 
is  thraft  in  between  the  biflories  and  the  tragedies  without  anjr 
enumeration  of  the  pa^es :  except,  I  think,  on  one  leaf  only. 
It  differs  intirely  from  the  copy  in  t\it/econd/oUo, 

(P.  75.)  "  True  as  plantage  to  the  moon." 

This  may  be  fully  illnftrated  by  a  quotation  from  Scott* s  Di/co^ 
verie  §f  witchcraft,  "  The  poore  hufbandman  perceiveth,  that 
'*  the  increafe  of  the  moone  maketh  flants  frutefull :  fo  as  in  the 
**  full  moone^  they  are  in  bcfl  ftrength;  decaieing  in  the  wanei 
**  and  in  the  conjunRion  do  utterlie  wither  and  vade." 

(P.  io8,  n.)  l^t.  Warhurton  truly  obferves,  that  the  word  yj- 
,  curely  is  here  ufed  in  the  Latin  fenfe :  and  Mr.  Warner  in  his  in- 
genious letter  to  Mr.  Garrick,  thinks  this  fenfe  peculiar  to  Shah* 
fpeare^  '*  for,  fays  he,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  elfewhere.** 
This  eentleman  has  treated  me  with  fo  much  civility,  that  I  am 
bound  in  honour  to  remove  his  difficulty. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  the  lafl  ad  of  the  Spcaiijb  Tragedy^ 
*'  O  damned  devil !  hovi  /ecure  he  is." 

In  my  Lord  Bacon^s  Effay  on  Tumults^  **  neither  let  any  prince 
or  ftate  be/ecnre  concerning  difcontents.**  And  befides  thefe,  in 
Drayton^  Fletcher^  and  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  bible. 

Mr.  Warner  had  as  little  fuccefs  in  his  reiearches  for  the  word 
reiigiok  in  its  Latin  acceptation.  I  meet  with  it  however  in 
Hobys  tranflation  of  Caftiliot  1961.  '<  Some  be  fo  fcrupulons, 
**  as  it  were,  with  a  religion  of  this  their  Tufcane  tnng.** 

Ben  Jonjon  more  than  once  ufes  both  the/uhflanti'ue  and  the^^ 
jeSive  in  this  fenfe. 

As  to  the  word  CaviJero^  with  the  Spanifi  termination,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Heywood,  Withers,  Da'uies,  Taylor,  and  many  other 
writers. 

(P.  199.  n.  3.)  This  expreffion  is  met  with  in  Dekker*4  bonefi 
whore,  *•  This  a  male'<varlet,  fure,  my  lord !" 

(P.  126.  n.  3.)    In  an  old  play  (in  fix  adts)  called  Hiftnomaflix^ 
1610,  this  incident  feems  to  be  burlefqued.  Troylns  and  Creffida  aro 
introduced  by  way  of  interlude:  and  Creffida  breaks  out* 
*<  O  Knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 
**  Here  take  my  ikreene,  wear  it  for  grace^ 
<'  Within  thy  helmet  put  the  fame, 
'*  Therewith  to  make  thine  enemies  lame.** 
A  little  old  book.  The  Hundred  Hyftoryes  o/Troye,  tells  us  "  Bryfeydf 
whom  mayiler  Chaucer  calleth  Crejfeyde,  was  a  damofell  of  great 
beaute ;  and  yet  was  more  quaynte,  mutablej  and  full  of  v|^gaan( 
conjdyfions." 


CVMBELINB. 
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CYMBELINE. 

(P,  166.  n.  C.) **Thc  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 

*'  Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing." 
A  great  critick  propofes  to  read, 

**  Shuts  all  our  buds  from  h/srjuing" 
and  his  emendation  may  in  fome  meafure  be  confirmed  by  thoCe 
beautiful  lines  in  the  Tivo  Nobie  Kiufmeny  which  I  have  no  doubt 
were  written  by  Shakefpeare.     Emilia  is  fpeaking  of  a  rofe. 
**  It  is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid. 
"  For  when  the  IVeft  wind  courts  her  gentily, 
"  How  modeilly  (he  blows,  and  paints  the  fun 
••  With  her  chafte  blulhcs  ?— —  when  the  Norib coma 

**  near  her 
**  Rude  and  impatient,  then  like  charity, 
*'  SheJ!?uts  her  beauties  in  her  bud  again, 
"  And  leaves  him  to  bafe  briars." 
(P.  180.  n.  2.)    I    think,    we  may   read,    the   umbered,  the 
Jhaded  beach.    This  word  Is  met  with  in  other  places. 

(P.  254.  n.  7.)  '**  His  vifagc,  Tays  Fennor  of  a  Catehpoie,  was 
4] mod  eaten  through  with  pock- holes,  fo  that  half  a  Farijb  of 
children  might  have  played  at  cherry -pit  in  his  face." 

(P.  257.  n.  9.)  This  paiTage  is  imitated  by  Webjlcr  in  his 
tragedy  of  The  White  DeviJ;  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  li  confirms 
the  old  reading. 

•«  The  robin  red-breaft,  and  the  wren 
**  With  leaves  nnd  flowers  do  cover  friendlefs  bodies, 
**  The  ant,  the  field  moufe,  and  the  mole 
**  Shall  raife  him  hillocks,  that  (hall  keep  him  warm, 
••  &c." 
(P.  283.  n.  6.)    A  Ch  in  the    fame  with    a  C/aw  in    old 
language. 


KING        LEAR, 

(P.  367.  n.  I.)  I  do  not  find  the  name  oi Lipjbury:  it  may  be 
a  cant  phrafe,  with  fome  corruption,  taken  from  a  place  where 
the  Fines  were  arbitrary.  Tbree-fuitcd  ihould,  I  believe,  be 
third fuitcd,  weaiing  cloaths  at  the  third  band*  Edgar,  in  bil 
pride,  had  three  Juits,  only. 

(P.  368.  n.  3.)  **  I'll  make  a  fop  o*  the  moonfiine  of  you." 
Perhaps  here  an  Epivc^ue  was  intended.     In  the  Old  Shepberli 

Kalendar^ 
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Kaltndar,  aisoDg  the  difhes  recommended  for  Prjmttjmi^  **  One 
«•  is  Egges  in  Monejhiner 

(P.  368.  n.  4.)  Barber-monger  may  mean,  Dealer  in  the  lonuer 
^radefmen:  a  flur  upon  the  Reward,  as  taking  fees  for  a  recom- 
snendation  to  the  buiinefs  of  the  family. 

(P.  369.  n.  3.)  '*  Thou  whorefon  Zed!  tlioa  anneccflary  let- 
«•  ter."  This  is  uken  from  the  grammarians  of  the  time.  MuU 
rrt//r  fays,  **  Z  is  much  harder  amongft  us,  and  feldom  feen  :— 
S  is  become  its  lieutenant  general.  It  is  lightUe  exprelTed  in  Ert' 
glijhy  faving  in  foren  enfranchifments." 

(P.  375.)  I  know  not  whether  this  circum dance  of  putting 
K£ut  in  the/^c^/,  be  not  ridiculed  in  the  punifhment  of  AW/j, 
in  Bartholomeiv  Fair. 

It  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  formerly  in  great  houfes,  asftill 
in  fome  colleges,  there  were  moveable  Jiocks  for  the  corredion 
of  the  fervants. 

(P.  409.  n.  1.)  Cokes  cries  out  in  Bartholomeiv  Fair^  '*  God's 
**  my  life!— He  Ihall  be  Dauphin  my  boy  /" 

(P.  41 1,  n.  4.)  It  is  pleafant  to  fee  the  various  readings  of  this 
paffage.  In  a  book  called  the  Mlor,  which  has  been  afcribed 
to  Dr.  Hilli  it  is  quoted  "  Szvithin  footed  thrice  the  colj.^'  Mr. 
Celman  has  it  in  his  alteration  of  Lear, 

"  S<within  footed  thrice  the  ijjorld" 
The  ancient  reading  is  the  olds :  which  is  pompoufly  corredled 
6y  Mi.Thcobald,  with  the  help  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bijhof,  to  the 
fwolds :  in  id^  it  is  the  fame  word.    Spelman  writes,  Jurton  upon 
olds:  ihc prorjincial  pronunciation  is  Hill  the  oles :  and  that  pro- 
bably was  the  vulgar  orthography.     Let  us  read  then, 
St.  IFithold  footed  thrice  the-oA'/, 
He  met  the  night- mare,  and  her  nineyb/rj,  &c." 
(P.  442.  n.  I.)  Hardocks  Ihould  be  Harlocks,     Thus  Drayton  in 
one  of  his  Eclogues , 

"  The  honey-fuckle,  the  harlocke^ 
«*  The  lilly,  and  the  lady-fmockc.  ^c." 
(P.  448.  n.  3.)  Dr.  IVarlurton  would  not  have  written  this  note, 
had  he  recoUefted  a  paffage  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue, 
"  Some  let  their  lechour  dight  them  ail  the  night, 
"  While  that  the  Cors  lay  on  the  flore  upright^ 
(P.  473.  n.  5.)   The  refolute  John  Florio  has  Udly  miftakcn 
thefe  Goujeers.    He  writes  **  With  a  good yeare  to  thee  T'  and  give* 
}t  in  Italian^  "  D  mat  anno  che  dio  ti  dia." 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

{Vol.  X.  p.  5.)  This  ftory  was  well  known  to  the  Englijlf  poet$ 
^efore  the  time  of  Shake/peare.    In  an  old  colle£Uon  of  poemi» 

called 
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cuTIed  **  A  gorgious  galUrj  of  gaUant  Invaitions,  1578,"  I  find  it 
jneniioned. 

**  Sir  Romeus  annoy  but  trifle  (eems  to  mine." 
and  again,  Romeus  and  Juliet  zxt  celebrated  in  **  A  poor  Knight 
••  his  Palace  ofpri<vate  Pleafitres^   ^S79*' 

I  qnote  thefe  paflages  for  the  fake  of  obferving,  that  \i  Shaken 
Jpeare  had  not  read  Painter^  tranflation.  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  4iave  altered  the  name  to  Romeo.  There  was  another  novel 
on  the  fabjedi  by  L.  da  Porto  \  which  has  been  lately  printed  at 
Venice, 

(P.  8.)  "  Here  comes  one  of  my  Mafier%  kinfmen."  Some 
inillake  has  happened  in  this  place  :  Gregory  is  a  fervant  of  the 
Capulets  ;  and  Bewvolio  was  of  the  Montague  faction. 

(P.  37.  n.  5.)  You  read  very  rightly,  '*  A  hall/  A  ball!  So  io 
Marfioni  Satires—**  A  hall,  a  hall!  Room  for  the  Spheres  !  &c/  * 
and  Da^vies  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  <*  A  hall !  my  mafters,  give 
Rotundus  room." 

(P.  58.)  •*  They  ftand  fo  mach  on  xYie  new  form,  that  they 
*'  cannot  fit  at  eafe  on  the  old  henchr  This  conceit  is  loft,  if 
the  double  meaning  of  the  v/ori  form  be  not  attended  to. 

(P.  61.)  The  bofinefs  oi  Peter  carrying  the  Nurfe  s  fan,  fecms 
ridiculous  according  to  modern  manners ;  but  I  find  fuch  was 
formerly  the  pradice.  In  an  old  pamphlet,  called  '*  The  Serving- 
**  mans  Comfort"  1 598,  we  are  informed,  ••  The  miftrefs  muft 
••  have  one  to  carry  her  cloake  and  hood,  another  her  fanne." 

(P.  78.)  ••  You  will  find  me  a  grave  man"  This  jeft  was  het* 
ter  in  old  language,  than  it  is  acprefent;  Lidgate  isLyi,  in  his 
elegy*  upon  Chaucer , 

•*  My  mafter  Chaucer  now  is  grave." 

(P.  89.) "  O  woful  fympathy  ! 

*•  Piteons  predicament." 
One  may  wonder  the  editors  did  not  fep  that  this  language  moft 
neccffarily  belopg  to  the  Frian 


HAMLET. 


(P.  150,  n,  5.)  Puttenham  in  his  Art  cf  Poefie,  fpeaksof  the 
Figure  of  T^vynnes,  '*  horfes  and  harhes,  for  barbed  borfes,  venim 
ic  Danes,  for  venimous  Dartes,  ScC." 

(P.  153.  n.  9.)  A  diftich  from  the  life  of  Merlin  by  Heywood, 
will  (hew  that  there  is  no  occafion  for  corredlion, 

**  Merlin  well  verfed  in  many  an  hidden  fpell. 

**  His  countries  omen  did  long  fince  foretell." 

(P.  154.  n.  ?.)  Bourne  pf  Newcafile  in  his  Antiquities  of  the 

iommon  People,  informs  us,  '*  it  is  a  received  tradition  amoAg  the 

f*  vulgar,  that  at  the  time  of  cock^  crowing,  the  midnight  fpiriu 

*f  6>rfa|kc  thefe  lower  regioQS»  andj^o  to  their  proper  places.— 

?•  Hence 
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'*  Hence  it  is,  fays  he,  ihat  in  country  places,  where  the  way 
•*  of  life  requires  more  early  la'  our.  they  always  go  chearfullf 
••  to  work  at  thai  time ;  whereas  if  they  arc  called  abroad  fooner, 
•*  they  imaj^ine  every  thing  they  fee  a  wandering  ghoft/'  And 
ke  quotes  on  this  occafion,  as  all  his  predecefTors  had  done,  thq 
well  known  lines  froin  the  firlV  hymn  of  Prtuttnths^  I  know 
not  whofe  tranflation  he  gives  us,  but  there  is  an  old  one  bf 
Hefwood.  The  pious  Cbanfons^  the  hymns  &ndcarro/s,  Vfhich  ShaAe " 

f^tart  mentions  prefently,  were  ulbally  copied  froni  the  elder 
Chriflian  poets. 

(P.  1 59-  n.  3.)'  I  qneftion  whether  a  quibble  between  jun  and 

fTft  be  not  here  intended. 

(P.  184.)  ••  Heaven  will  direS  it  \  perhaps  it  may  be  more 
appofjte  to  read  ••  Heaven  will  dctcif  it!* 

(P.  19') 

"  My  tables — meet  it  is  I  fet  it  down," 

This  is  a  ridicule  of  the  pra6\icc  (>t  the  time. 
//fl//fays,  in  his  character  of  the  Hypocrite^  •*  He  will  ever  fit 
"  where  he  may  be  feene  bed,  and  in  the  mldd  of  the  fermoa 
*'  pulles  out  his  7^^///  in  hafte,  as  if  he  feared  to  loofe  that 
"  note,  &c. 

(P.  207.)  The  moft^^a«r/(^(fi/ Ophelia.  HeywarJ  in  his  Hifiory 
of  Edivard  VI.  fays,  *•  KatbeHneParre^  qoeen  dowager  to  king 
^  Henry  VIII.  was  a  woman  beautifed  vriih  many  excellent  vir- 
•*  tues. 

(P.  212,  n.  I.)  Had  Shak^peare  xt^^L  Juvenal  in  the  original, 
he  had  met  with  "  De  temone  Britanno,  Excidet  Ar*viraj^us!* 
and 

• "  Uxorcm,  Poftbttmit  ducis  ?" 

We  ihould  not  then  have  had  continually  in  Cymheline,  Jroirw 
gus  and  Poftbumus.  Should  it  be  faid  that  the  quantity  in  ihe 
former  word  might  be  forgotten,  it  is  clear  from  the  miilake  ia 
the  latter,  that  Sbake/peare  could  not  poflibly  have  read  any  one 
of  the  Roman  poets. 

There  was  a  tranflation  of  the  lOth  Satire  oi  Juvenal  by  Sir 
John  Beaumont,  the  elder  brother  of  the  famous  Trancis :  but  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  was  printed  in  Sbah/peark\  time.  In  that 
age  of  quotation,  every  claffic  might  be  picked  up  by  pieee-mtal. 

1  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place*  that  another  defcrip- 
tion  of  Old  Age  in  As  you  like  it,  has  been  called  a  parody  of  « 
pafl'age  in  a  Fnnch  poem  of  Gamier.  It  is  trifling  to  iay  any 
thing  about  this,  after  the  obfervation  I  made  in  Macbetb:  but 
one  may  remark  once  for  all,  thztSbake/peare^rote  for  ihtfeoflei 
and  could  not  have  been  fo  abfurd  to  bring  forward  any  allufioa, 
which  had  not  been  familiarized  by  fome  accident  or  other, 

(P.  214.  n  2.)  So  Davies, 

**  Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame,  na/»  Icfi  than  fOj 
•*  A  Ihado^  of  a  dreame!* 

(P.  226.) 
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(P.  226,  0.  9.)  •«  The  mobhled  ^Mttn." 
'  I  meet  with  this  word  in  Shirley  s  CentUmuH  of  Fern ce, 
"  The  moon  docs  mobbU  up  hcrfelf." 
.  (P.  236.)  **  That  undi/coveriJ  conutry^  from  whofe  bowne 
*•  No  traveller  returns." 
Srhii  has  been  cavilled  at  by  lord  Orrery  and  others,  but.  withi 
•ut  reafoiL     The  idea  of  a  travtlUr  in  Shaie/putrez  time,  was 
<if  a  perfon  who  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures.     Every  voy- 
age was  a  Di/cdverj,     John  Taylor  has  ^«  A  Difcoverj  by  lea 
JFrom  London  to  Salf/bury" 

.   (P.  239«  D.  I.)  Tbis  regulation  is  needlefiu     So  ia  Tarqain  and 
t^ucrue, 

**  Princes  are  the  glaji,  tht  fch^ol,  the  bcfoi^ 
"  Where  fa bj efts  eyes  dole^nij  do  read,  doloaXy 
and   in  Quintilian,    '*  Miiltum   agit  fexus,    astas,  conditio;   ut 
in  faminist  ftmhusy   fupillis,  /iberaj,  parentes^  coifjuges,  alligan- 
tibus/* 

.  (f.  242.)  I  would  read  thus,  "  There  beplayers^  that  I  have 
*'  feen  play,  and  heard  others  praife«  and  ihat  highly  (not  to 
^*  fpeak  profanely)  that  neither  having  the  accent, nor  the  eait  of 
«*  Chriilian,  I^gan,  nor  Mujulman,  have  fo  ftrutted  and  bcl. 
**  lowed,  that  I  thought  fome  of  nature  s  journeymen  had  made 
><  the  men,  and  not  made  them  well)  ice. 
[  (P.  246.  n.  7.)  Herq  again  is  an  equivoque.  InMaffingers  OU 
La^v,  we  have 

— *- "  A  cunning  grief, 

"  That's  only  faced  with  /ablej  for  a  (how, 

"  But  gawdy.hcartcd." 

(P.  254  n.  4.)  "  So  you  mifiakg  your  hulbanda.*! 
I  believe  this  to  be  right:  the  word  is  fometimes  ufed  in  this  la* 
4icrous  manner.    «  Your  true  trick»  rafcal  (fays  Ur/kla  in  Sar- 
*'  tl^ohfifw  Fair)  muft  be  to  be  ever  bufie,  and  ndJlaU  away  the 
/*  bottles  and  cans,  before  they  be  half  drunk  tmr 

(P.  255.  n.  8.)  A  peacock  feems  proverbial  for  a  fool.    Thus 
Cafcoigne  in  his  wedsy 

"  A  theefe,  a  cowarde,.  and  a  peacockt  foible." 
(P.  281.  n..5.)  Surely  this  fhould  be  **  like  an  ape  an  apple.** 
(P.  282.  n.  7.)  So  in  the  Spanifti  uagedy, 

"In  troth,  my  lord,  it  is  a  thing  of  nQtbiug''  , 

jLtid^  la  pB«  of  Hflrv^'s  letters,   "  a  filly  bag  beare»  a  forty 
puffe  of  winde,  a  thing  of  nothing^ 
(P*  aQoJ  Without  donbt, 

"  Good  morroWf  'tis  Saint  Falentine'9  day. 
(P.  31a.  Q.  3.]  My  remark  here,   without  Mr.  Uptn't,  19 
whipb  it  19  an  anfwer,.  feems  very  infignificant. 

(P.  321.  n.  5.)  You  forgot  our  author's  iiithfonnett 
'*  I  will  drinke 
**  Potions  of  Ejfeli:* 

Ibc- 
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I  belitfte  it  has  not  been  obfervcd  chat  many  of  thefie  (t>nne(s  aire 
vddreffed  to  his  beloved  ncphetv  H'^ilUcm  Eartf.  •  • 

?.  329.)  "  Nay,  in  good  faith — /or  mine  eufer     This  feem* 

X%  have  been  the  affcded  phraf:.-  of  the  time. This  in  Marf-^ 

tons  Malccontentf  "  I  befeech  yon.  Sir,  be  covered"—^**  NoL 
**  in  go  od  faith  for  my  eafc/'    And  in  other  placet. 

OTHELLO. 


(P.  357.  n.  t.)  I  have  fecn  a  French  tranflation  of  Cyntbio  by 
Gabriel  Cbappuyst  Par,  158.1.  This  is  not  a  faithful  one  ;  and  I 
fufpcdl,  thro'  this  medium  the  work  came  into  EngUJb. 

(P.  437.  n.  9.)  In  this  place,  and  fome  other.,  to  mock  feemt 
the  fame  with  to  mammock, 

(P.  453.)  If  I  am  not  deceived,  this  pafTage  has  been  entirely 
midaken.     I  read 

''  Let  him  command. 
•*  An'  to  obey  ihall  be  in  me  rcmorfe, 

**  What  bloody  bufmefs  ever " 

And  for  if  is  fufficiently  common :  and  Othello's  impatience 
breaks  oflF  the  fentence  ;  1  think,  with  additional  beauty. 

(P.  466.  n.  6.)  Sbakefpeare  had  probably  in  view  a  very  popu- 
lar book  of  his  time.  The  Beebin/e  of  the  Roman  Church.  *'  There 
"  was  an  old  wife,  called  Julia,  which  would  take  the  young 
"  men  and  maides,  and  lay  them  together  in  a  bed.  And  for 
«*  that  they  (hould  not  one  byte  another,  nor  kicke  backewardes 
"  with  their  heeles,  (he  did  lay  a  crucifix  betweene  them." 

(P.  500.  n.  5.)  This  has  been  confidered  at  a  very  difficult  line. 
Fielding  makes  Betterton  and  Booth  difpute  about  it  with  the  author 
him/elf  \tii\iQ  Other  world.  The  pundluation  recommended  by 
Dr.  Uarhurton,  gives  a  fpirit  to  it  which,  I  feau*,  was  not  intend* 
cd.  It  feems  to  have  been  only  a  play  upon  nuords.  To  put  the 
light  out  was  a  phrafe  for  to  kill.  In  the  Maid's  tragedy,  Ali^ 
lantius  fays, 

• —  'Tis  a  juftiee  and  a  noble  one, 

*'  To  put  the  light  out  of  fuch  bafe  offenders.'* 
(P.  5 10.)  1  qaellion,  whether  Othello  was  written  early  enough 
to  be  ridiculed  in  the  Poetafter.     There  were  many  other  Moors  ojt 
the  (lage.     It  is  certain  at  leail,  that  the  pafTage, 

^  Our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts^ 
could  not  be  inferted  before  the  middle  of  the  year  161 1. 

(P.  515.)  I  abide  by  the  old  text,  "  the  bafe  Indian.''    Sbake^^ 
fpeare  feems  to  allude  to  Ilerod in  the  play  of  Mariamne, 
**  I  had  but  one  ineflimabie^Vivr/— -— 
•*  Yet  I  in  fuddaine  choler  call  it  downe^ 
*'  And  dalhi  it  all  to  pieces."  ■ 

Thus 


APPENDIX     n. 

'  Thbs  have  I,  my  dear  Sir,  accompKfhed  my  promife,  as 
well  as  the  (hort  notice  you  have  given  me,  and  my  many 
•vocaticHis  would  permit  me.  I  have  no  value  for  any  of  the 
tbrrefHons  that  I  have  attempted  :  but  I  flatter  myfelf,  that 
I  llave  fomedmes  irrefragably  fupported  the  old  text  agaioft 
the  attacks  of  former  commentators^ 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  fervant, 

RICHARD    FARMER. 


r    •  T  H  E    E  N  D. 
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